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New  Lights  on  the  Divorce  of 
Henry   VIII 

IV.     The  Decretal  Commission 

DEEPLY  as  Wolsey  must  have  been  depressed  by  the  result  of  Foxe's 
mission,  he  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  game  ;  and  the 
very  same  letter  in  which  Foxe,  four  days  after  his  arrival  at  Green- 
wich/ reported  to  Gardiner  his  reception  by  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  what  Wolsey  had  thought  about  the  commission,  contained  also 
new  instructions  from  the  cardinal  to  Gardiner  to  make  still  further 
efforts  to  obtain  a  decretal.  In  conveying  them,  Foxe  was  commis- 
sioned to  express  the  highest  possible  appreciation  of  Gardiner's 
services,  and  to  say  that,  although  what  he  had  done  was  so  satis- 
factory that  no  further  commission  might  seem  necessary,  yet  Wolsey, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  own  conscience,  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
prelates  in  England,  and  considering  the  chances  of  mortality,  wished 
him  still  to  press  the  pope  to  grant  the  decretal  commission,  and  send 
it  very  secretly  to  England.  There  were  four  reasons,  he  said,  for 
urging  this  request.  First,  that  it  would  be  a  rule  and  guide  to  his 
conscience  how  to  proceed,  determining  the  law  on  points  which 
might  be  called  into  controversy,  so  that  a  final  sentence  might  be 
passed,  and  all  attempts  to  set  it  aside  afterwards  defeated  ;  second, 
that  it  would  induce  those  who  took  the  adversary's  part  to  conform 
to  the  king's  opinion  ;  third,  that,  considering  the  various  accidents 
to  which  human  life  was  liable,  it  would  be  rash  in  him  to  embark 
on  that  sea  of  judicial  proceedings  with  an  open  investigation  of  the 
cause,  when  the  final  result,  after  all,  depended  on  the  pope's  rati- 

'  He  did  not  finish  the  letter  till  Monday,  11  May,  1628,  but  the  greater  part  of  it, 
containing  the  reports  in  question  and  Wolsey's  instructions,  was  written  on  Thursday, 
7  May,  and  read  to  Wolsey  on  Friday  8  May.  See  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  p.  1873, 
Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  ii.  122,  Pocock's  Records  of  the  Beformation,  i.  150. 
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fication  of  the  sentence,  which  many  things  might  interfere  with  ; 
and  fourth,  that  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the 
holy  see  if  Wolsey's  influence  with  the  king  were  such  that  Henry 
would  readily  agree  to  anything  that  he  advised ;  and  nothing 
would  be  better  calculated  to  give  him  that  decisive  authority  (which 
Wolsey  virtually  confessed  that  he  had  not  at  that  time)  than  that 
the  pope  should  grant  a  decretal  commission  at  his  request. ^ 

In  pressing  these  considerations  on  the  pope,  Gardiner  was, 
however,  to  assure  him  that  Wolsey  had  no  intention  of  making 
process  under  the  decretal,  and  would  never  show  it  to  any  person 
so  as  to  occasion  the  least  slander  or  prejudice  to  the  holy  see,  but 
only  to  the  king  as  a  means'  of  augmenting  his  own  influence  with 
him.  Of  this  Gardiner  was  to  make  the  most  solemn  protestation 
under  the  most  sacred  oath.  But  if  after  three  or  four  audiences 
he  found  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  change  his  atti- 
tude, he  was  to  take  his  leave  and  return  home,  leaving  the  suit  still 
to  be  prosecuted  by  Sir  Gregory  Casale.  Further,  as  the  lawyers  in 
England  were  of  opinion  that  the  queen  still  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
Gardiner  must  ask  the  best  authorities  in  Eome  whether,  if  she 
did  appeal,  the  legates  might  proceed  notwithstanding,  and  whether, 
even  after  her  appeal,  the  parties  were  not  free  to  contract  new 
marriages,  besides  some  other  niceties  of  law. 

These  instructions  the  cardinal  had  dictated  to  Foxe  on  Wed- 
nesday, 6  May,  and  on  Thursday  Foxe  was  busy  all  day  penning 
them,  a  task  which,  for  lack  of  experience,  he  said,  he  found  very 
irksome.  On  Friday  the  cardinal  called  him  to  read  them  over  to 
him,  and  to  hear  the  reading  of  his  own  despatches  to  Gardiner, 
which  presumably  gave  further  directions,  perhaps  of  a  more  secret 
nature,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  every- 
thing. Henry  entirely  approved,  and  was  very  anxious  that  Gar- 
diner should  execute  his  commission  and  return  at  once.  On 
Saturday,  however,  a  further  point  having  occurred  to  Wolsey,  he 
called  both  Foxe  and  Dr.  Bell  to  his  presence,  and  desired  the 
former  to  write  that  Gardiner  should  consult  Stafileo  and  others 
upon  it.  The  question  was  whether  the  commission  would  not  be 
invahdated  if  the  queen  were  to  do  as  he  was  informed  she  would 
do — renounce  all  benefit  from  the  dispensation  of  Julius,  and  rest 
her  case  simply  on  her  own  allegation  qiiocl  non  fuit  cognita  ah 
Arthiiro,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  affinity  at  all.  Wolsey  him- 
self was  of  opinion  this  plea  would  not  avail,  because  the  dispen- 
sation made  no  mention  de  puhlica  Jionestate,^  and  the  very  granting 

'  Pocock's  Records  of  tlie  Reformation,  I.  147-148,  and  in  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem. 
I.  ii.  119-121.  The  abstract  in  Letters  mid  Papers,  iv.  p.  1873,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

*  That  is  to  say,  although  Katharine  might  be  right  in  maintaining  that  there  was 
no  real  affinity,  still  she  had  been  undoubtedly  the  reputed  wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
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of  a  dispensation  implied  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  in  itself. 
Moreover  the  wording  of  the  commission  required,  first,  that  the 
validity  of  the  dispensation  should  be  examined,  then  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage,  and  third,  that  sentence  of  divorce  should  be  given 
if  that  seemed  just.  But  he  was  very  anxious,  he  said,  to  proceed 
conscientiously  ;  and  as  he  thought  the  king  had  strong  ground  to 
go  upon  in  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  dispensation  at  the  time,  he  wished  Gardiner,  without 
appearing  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  cardinal  of  Ancona. 

On  Sunday  the  despatches  were  to  have  been  sent  off  by  Barlow ; 
but  on  Wolsey  reading  them  over  to  the  king,  a  technical  objection 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Wolman  to  the  clause  excluding  appeal,  which  he 
considered  would  render  that  clause  ineffectual.  On  this  followed 
a  most  extraordinary  scene,  which  must  be  told  in  Foxe's  own  words. 
Gardiner,  as  Foxe  was  instructed  to  write,  must  state  his  own 
opinion  on  the  point  with  perfect  candour  ;  for  the  king  was  quite 
resolved  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  was  even  persuaded  that  the 
queen's  using  the  right  of  appeal  would  do  much  to  advance  his 
cause.  This  opinion  Wolsey  had  been  gradually  instilling  into 
his  mind,  and  he  was  now  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  and  Wolsey,  too, 
was  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  justice  : 

'  Insomuch,'  writes  Foxe,  *  that  yesterday,  to  my  great  marvel,  and  no 
less  joy  and  comfort,  his  grace  openly,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Tuke,  Mr. 
Wolman,  Mr.  Bell,  and  me,  made  protestation  to  the  king's  highness 
that  although  he  was  so  much  bound  unto  the  same  as  any  subject  might 
unto  his  prince,  and  by  reason  thereof  his  grace  was  of  so  perfect  devotion, 
faith,  and  loyalty  towards  his  majesty,  that  he  could  gladly  spend  goods, 
blood,  and  life  in  his  just  causes,  yet  sith  his  grace  was  more  obliged  to 
God,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  should  render  an  account  dc  operihus  sttis 
before  Him,  he  would  in  this  matter  rather  suffer  his  high  indignation, 
yea,  and  his  body  jointly  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  than  he  would  do  anything 
in  this  cause  otherwise  than  justice  requireth,  ne  that  his  highness 
should  look  after  any  other  favor  to  be  ministered  unto  him  in  this  cause 
on  his  grace's  party,  than  the  justness  of  the  cause  would  bear  ;  but  if  the 
bull  were  sufficient  he  would  so  pronounce  it,  and  rather  suffer  extrema 
quaeque  than  to  do  the  contrary  or  else  contra  conscientiam  suam.'* 

The  solemnity  of  the  words  imposed  upon  Foxe,  and  has  even 
deceived  Mr.  Brewer,  who,  amazed  as  he  is  at  such  an  utterance, 
is  disposed  to  account  for  it  by  a  kind  of  idolatrous  loyalty  towards 
the  king  which  really  blinded  Wolsey  s  judgment.  But  this  could 
hardly  be  in  one  who  knew  so  perfectly  the  crooked  paths  through 
which  Henry  had  hitherto  pursued  his  object,  and  the  shameful 

therefore  her  marriage  with  Henry  not  only  required  a  dispensation  but  a  more 
explicit  one  than  that  on  which  it  was  celebratad. 

*  Strype's  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  ii.  126,  and  Pocock's  Records  of  the  Reformation,  i.  153-4. 
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mendacity  with  which  he  himself  had  backed  it  up.     The  scene,  it 
must  unhappily  be  confessed,  was  purely  theatrical,  and  was  got 
up  for  a  purpose.     It  was  meant  to  be  reported.     Nothing  that  the 
pope  had  granted  as  yet  was  secure  without  the  decretal ;  and  all 
the  arguments  for  granting  the  decretal — even  the  attempt  to  show 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church — would  have  gone  for 
very  little  if  the  pope  were  left  under  an  impression  that  Wolsey 
was  a  mere  creature  of  the  king,  and  that  the  king  himself  was 
absolutely  insincere.     Clement  had  already  put  some  inconvenient 
questions  to  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues,  suggesting  that  the  car- 
dinal might  be  objected  to  by  Katharine  as  having  prejudged  the 
question  which  he  was  to  decide,^  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  this  idea  should  be  carefully  eradicated.   Nothing  could 
be  better  for  the  purpose  than  to  spread  reports  at  Kome  of  Wolsey' s 
great  anxiety  to  be  impartial  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  best 
authorities  there  even  on  technical  niceties  connected  with  the  case. 
It  was  a  desperate  efifort.to  win  from  Clement  such  absolute  and 
unlimited  confidence  that  he  should  put  himself  and  the  honour  of 
the  holy  see  entirely  in  Wolsey's  hands.   •  In  previous  despatches 
the  cardinal  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  his  hohness  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  him  personally  that  his 
requests  should  be  conceded.    He  had  pointed  out  how  he  had  won 
over  Henry  from  being  a  devoted  friend  and  ally  of  the  emperor 
into  being  an  unselfish  defender  of  the  pope  against  his  majesty 
and  forming  a  league  with  France  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See.     For  this  he  had  given  the  king  the  utmost  assurances  of  the 
pope's  future  friendship,  and  pledged  his  honour  and  faith   and  his 
very  soul  that  the  pope  would  gratify  him  in  everything."     If  these 
expectations  were  now  disappointed,  the  cardinal  would  assuredly 
be  reproached  with  levity,  perfidy,  and  violation  of  his  promises.^ 
So  also  in  the  credence  which  he  gave  to  Gardiner  and  Foxe  he 
had  conjured  the  pope  to   give   a   speedy  assent   to  the  king's 
request,  as  a  thing  which   concerned  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  papal  authority,  but 
Wolsey's  very  life  as  well.**     W^e  have  no  report,  indeed,  of  the  use 
which  Gardiner  and  Foxe  made  of  arguments  like  these  in  their 
conferences   with  the  pope ;   but  that  is  evidently  because  their 
written   statements   would   have  been   laid  before  the  king,  who 
would  not  have  been  gratified  by  the  perusal.     For  the  same  reason 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  p.  1819,  Pocock's  Records,  i.  101,  and  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem, 
I.  ii.  73. 

*  '  Super  idque  omnia  uberrime  promisi,  meam  etiam  salutem,  fidem,  honorem 
animamque  adstringens,  quod  omnia  ex  ipsius  Begiae  Majestatis  voluntate  rebus  ipsis 
in  omne  tempus  praestarentur,  absque  uUa  prorsus  occasione  aut  scrupulo  ab  huiua- 
modi  indulgendis  petitionibus  digrediendi,'  d'C.  See  Burnet  (Pocock's  ed.),  iv.  54. 
And  the  like  in  State  Papers,  vii.  18,  19. 

'  Burnet,  I.e.  «  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no.  3912. 
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nothing  was  said  in  that  long  despatch  of  Foxe  about  Wolsey's 
deep  personal  concern  in  the  matter;  but  we  know  from  other 
evidence  that  Wolsey  himself  very  frequently  insisted  on  it,  and 
must  have  done  so  in  private  letters  of  his  own  to  Gardiner.^ 

It  is  true,  the  decretal,  even  when  granted  by  the  pope,  would 
not  have  served  the  king's  purpose,  or  Wolsey's  either,  if  the  con- 
dition of  secrecy  had  been  observed.  But  assuredly  it  would  not 
have  been  so,  for  all  the  pledges  given.  The  king's  only  object 
was  to  obtain  a  speedy  sentence  of  divorce,  allowing  him  to  marry 
again  at  once ;  and  the  cardinal's  only  object  was  to  get  authority  to 
pass  such  a  sentence.  The  English  agents  at  Eome  had  already 
told  Cardinal  Pucci — a  most  unlucky  admission,  which  no  doubt 
only  served  to  put  the  pope  further  on  his  guard — that  if  once  it 
were  declared  by  judges,  to  whom  the  sole  investigation  of  the  case 
was  committed  by  his  holiness,  that  the  dispensation  was  invalid, 
and  the  marriage  with  Katharine  null,  and  that  the  king  was 
thereby  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  the  people  of 
England  would  care  nothing  for  any  future  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  by  any  other  judges,  or  by  any  papal  commission,  or  by 
any  succeeding  pope,  or  even  by  Clement  himself,  *  better  informed ' 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.^°  The  great  object  was  to  obtain  for  the 
divorce,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  positive  sanction  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  as  for  any  breaches  of  morality  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
it,  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  some  remedy  could  be  procured,  ^^ 

John  Barlow,  who  carried  Foxe's  long  despatch  and  Wolsey's 
private  instructions  to  Gardiner  to  press  for  the  decretal,  probably 
reached  the  papal  court  towards  the  end  of  May.  Early  in  June 
the  pope  had  removed  from  Orvieto  to  Viterbo,  where  he  made 
some  stay  before  returning  to  Eome.  After  the  long  resistance 
Clement  had  already  made  to  Gardiner's  previous  applications,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  speedily  surrender  to  renewed 
pressure  for  the  very  same  object.  What  he  had  already  granted 
he  consented  to  expedite.     On  3  June,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 

"  When  Campeggio  a  few  months  later  had  come  to  England,  and  in  the  first  place 
proposed  to  Wolsey  that  they  should  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the  divorce, 
Wolsey  would  not  hear  of  it  '  allegando  che  se  non  si  seguiva  il  desiderio  del  Ee,  il 
quale  6  munito  et  giustificato  da  molte  ragioni,  .  .  .  che  ne  seguira  presta  et  total 
ruina  del  Eegno,  di  sua  Signoria  Keverendissima,  et  della  reputatione  ecclesiastica  in 
questo  Eegno '"  (Theiner,  571).  So  also  John  Casale  insisted  with  the  pope  on  the  neces- 
sity of  his  preserving  the  king  of  England's  friendship.  '  Eelicta  namque  Eegiae  Maies- 
tatis  amicitia,  Eeligionis  imminutio  subsequeretur,  et  Eegni  illius  a  tam  antique,  cum 
Sede  Apostolica  coniunctione  dissolutio,  ac  Dominationis  vestrae  Eeverendissimae  {i.e. 
Wolsey's)  gratia  et  autoritas  apud  Sereniss.  Eegem  non  suo  merito  deficeret,  eiusque 
fortasse  salus  periclitaretur '  (Burnet,  iv.  67). 

"  Bomisclie  Dokumente,  pp.  25,  26. 

"  Even  so  in  the  following  year,  as  we  shall  see,  in  conference  with  Campeggio, 
Wolsey  said  he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  satisfy  the  king  in  some  way  with  a  sentence 
'  et  valeat  quantum  valere  potest,'  for  time  would  afterwards  bring  a  remedy  ('  ch'  il 
tempo  poi  portera  qualche  remedio  ').     Eomische  Dokumente,  69. 
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released  Campeggio  from  his  duties  at  Eome,  and  conferred  the 
government  of  the  town  on  Cardinal  Farnese.  He  also  renewed 
the  bull  of  13  April  to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  under  the  date  of  8 
June.'-  But  as  to  granting  the  decretal  it  was  a  different  matter. 
On  the  9th,  however,  Gardiner  having  wrung  from  him  some  vague 
indefinite  promise,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  king  that, 
difficult  as  the  task  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  find  some  mode  of 
meeting  his  wishes.'^  Two  days  later,  Gardiner  reported  to  the 
king  that  after  many  altercations  and  promises  made  to  him,  the 
pope  had  at  last  consented  to  send  the  desired  commission  by 
Campeggio.  Even  then,  however,  though  Gardiner  believed  that 
he  meant  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  declined  to  be  specific,  saying 
the  king  would  understand  his  meaning  sufficiently  by  the  words 
he  had  used  in  Avriting  to  him — inventuri  sumus  aliqiiain  formavi. 

The  pope  seems  to  have  hinted  that  he  must  confer  with 
Campeggio  himself,  of  whose  judgment  he  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
before  granting  the  decretal.^  On  which  Sir  Gregory  Casale  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  strongly  urged  Campeggio  to  second  the  king's 
request,  both  because  it  would  bring  him  into  favour  with  Henry, 
and  because  his  own  credit  was  involved  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  sentence  he  should  give.  Campeggio  seemed  most  fa-vourable, 
and  Sir  Gregory  having  induced  him  to  give  up  a  project  of  taking 
Bologna  on  his  way,  which  would  waste  time,  sent  to  arrange  with 
Andrea  Doria  for  two  galleys  to  convey  him  from  Corneto  or 
Leghorn  to  Marseilles.''*  Returning  to  Yiterbo,  he  then  told  the  pope 
that  Campeggio  entirely  approved  of  the  decretal  commission,  and 
wished  to  take  it  with  him,  while  to  Campeggio  himself  he  said  that 
he  must  take  it  with  him,  for  they  had  written  to  England  that  the 
pope  would  grant  it  on  condition  of  his  doing  so,  and  the  king  thus 
knew  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  him.  In  the  margin  of  the 
letter  relating  this  smart  piece  of  diplomacy  Wolsey  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  Prudenter  factum.^'' 

A  decretal  commission  was  at  last  obtained  from  the  pope,  though 
lie  granted  it  unwillingly,  declaring,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  his 
utter  ruin,  and  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  either  openly  or 
secretly.  So  Casale  further  reports."^  Wolsey's  painful  appeal  ad 
iiiisericordiam  seems  to  have  prevailed  with  the  pope  at  length  to 
concede  something  that  undoubtedly  ought  not  to  have  been  conceded. 
But  the  concession  was  made  in  a  very  guarded  manner,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  in  the  way  that  Wolsey  certainly 
would  have  used  it  if  he  had  found  the  opportunity.     It  was  made 

'-  The  original  bull  of  13  April  is  printed  by  Dr.  Ehses  in  RoniiscJie  Dokumente, 
no.  22.  That  of  8  June,  which  is  textually  the  same,  was  printed  long  ago  by  Lord 
Herbert.     See  Kennett's  Complete  History  of  England,  ii.  107. 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  4348.  '^  Ibid.  no.  4379. 

»^  Ibid.  no.  43?0.  '"  Ibid.  nos.  4163,  43S0. 
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so  as  to  meet  the  demand  to  the  very  letter,  and  not  to  go  one  inch 
beyond.  A  secret  commission  was  granted,  such  as  was  expressly 
desired,  but  it  was  confided  solely  to  the  keeping  of  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  who  had  the  strictest  injunctions  never  to  show  it  to  any 
one  but  the  king  or  Wolsey,  and  never  on  any  account  to  let  it  go 
out  of  his  hands  or  let  any  one  else  hear  of  its  contents ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  used  in  the  procedure.  If  such  a  commission  would 
enhance,  as  Wolsey  had  said  it  would,  his  influence  with  the  king, 
he  was  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  he  could  derive  from  it,  but  he 
must  ask  no  more.  And  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  granted 
were  very  carefully  observed,  insomuch  that  when  Campeggio  after- 
wards in  England  had  to  show  it  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  he 
gave  the  latter  distinctly  to  understand  that  no  practical  use  could 
be  made  of  it ;  for  the  pope,  he  said,  had  not  granted  it  because  he 
thought  it  right,  but  only  for  Wolsey's  satisfaction,  considering  the 
extreme  instance  he  had  made  for  it.'^  Clement,  doubtless,  was 
desirous  to  save  Wolsey,  as  far  as  he  could,  from  the  ruin  that 
the  cardinal  declared  awaited  him,  and  he  was  probably  still 
more  moved  to  do  so  by  the  representations  which  had  been  made 
to  him  of  the  danger  of  England  revolting  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  apostolic  see  if  the  king's  wishes  were  not  complied  with. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  concession  Clement  certainly  made  which 
was  open  to  serious  objections.  He  soon  followed  it  up  with  another. 
In  June  Gardiner  left  Viterbo  for  Venice,  on  his  way  home ;  '  ^  but 
by  the  assiduity  of  Sir  Gregory  Casale  the  pope  was  induced 
shortly  afterwards — apparently  on  23  July — to  give  a  written 
promise  that  he  would  not  revoke  or  do  anything  to  invalidate  the 
decretal  commission,  but  confirm  the  decision  of  the  cardinals  after 
it  was  passed.  This  *  pollicitation,'  as  it  was  called,  was  not  the 
document  of  23  July,  printed  first  by  Lord  Herbert,  and  afterwards 
by  Burnet,'^  from  a  Cottonian  MS. ;  for  that  document,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  was  a  forgery  intended  to  compromise  the  pope 
still  further  :  but  it  certainly  went  far  enough.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
a  formal  document  bearing  the  pope's  name  at  the  head,  as  the  forged 
pollicitation  actually  does,  or  dated  at  the  end,  like  the  latter  ;  nor 
did  it  contain  half  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  other.  It  was  simply 
an  undated  autograph,  not  even  worded,  apparently,  with  sufficient 
care,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  occurrence  in  all  the  copies  (for  the 
original  is  not  known  to  exist  and  was  probably  very  soon  destroyed) 
of  a  manifest  verbal  error  towards  the  close.  The  text  has  been 
printed  by  Dr.  Ehses  for  the  first  time,'-"  and  it  may  be  worth 

"  R'omische  Doktcmentc,  pp.  54,  55.  '*  Ibid.  p.  39. 

'^  Rennet's  Complete  Hist.  ii.  101  ;  Burnet  (Pocock's  ed.),  vi.  26. 

^  BSmische  Dokumente,  no.  23.  The  document  is  noticed  in  the  Calendar  of  Henry 
VIII  from  a  copy  in  Addit.  MS.  6874  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  papers  of 
April  1528,  where  it  is  certainly  out  of  place,  though  the  commission  to  which  it  refers 
is  of  that  date 
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while  here  to  give  an  exact  translation  cf  it  (merely  omitting  one 
or  two  unimportant  words),  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  we,  weighing  carefully  the  justice  of  the  cause,  which  our 
beloved  son  in  Christ,  Henry  VIII,  has  laid  before  us,  of  the  nullity  of 
his  marriage,  which  he  affirms  that  he  contracted  and  consummated  with 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Cathohc,  king  of  Spain,  have  issued 
a  decretal  commission  with  clauses  declaring  valid  the  process  of  what 
our  deputies  shall  have  done  in  that  behalf  ;  whereby  we  may  more 
certainly  attest  to  the  said  King  Henry  our  desire  to  administer  speedy 
justice  in  the  matter  and  make  it  more  secure  against  a  labyrinth  of 
judgments  with  long  and  various  circuit  hardly  to  be  unravelled  in  one 
lifetime  even  in  the  most  just  causes,  as  processes  are  conducted  now ; 
We  promise  on  the  word  of  a  Eoman  pontiff  that  at  no  one's  petition  or 
request,  nor  of  our  own  mere  motion,  will  we  ever  grant  any  letters,  briefs, 
bulls,  or  rescripts,  by  way  either  of  justice  or  of  favour,  which  shall  contain 
matter  of  inhibition  (for  whatever  reason)  -'  against  the  commissions 
hitherto  issued  in  the  aforesaid  cause,  or  which  shall  delay  or  hinder,  or 
in  anything  contradict,  the  full,  perfect,  final,  and  due  execution  of  the 
said  commission,  or  revoke  it ;  but  we  wiU  preserve  the  commission  given 
by  us  in  its  fullest  strength,  authority,  and  efficacy.  Finally,  we  will  give 
and  concede  from  time  to  time,  really  and  with  effect,  without  any  unjust 
refusal,  delay,  or  difficulty,  all  such  letters,  briefs,  bulls,  or  rescripts  as 
may  be  valid  and  efficacious  to  confirm  the  due  execution  of  the  said  com- 
mission and  the  things  decreed,  defined,  and  pronounced  by  virtue  thereof. 

The  text  of  this  document  is  the  more  important  because  we  do 
not  possess  that  of  the  decretal  commission  to  which  it  refers ;  for 
the  words  used  show  the  pretext  on  which  that  commission  was 
granted.  And  this  was  precisely  the  pretext  put  forward  by  Wolsey 
— that  it  would  avoid  his  entering  on  a  sea  of  judgments  (the  pope 
called  it  a  labyrinth  of  judgments)  without  a  certain  clue  to  the 
ultimate  result.  AVe  see,  therefore,  what  the  nature  of  the  decretal 
commission  must  have  been,  and  how  far  the  pope  really  went  to 
gratify  demands  so  urgently  insisted  on.  It  was  a  commission 
setting  forth  the  law  by  which  the  legates  were  to  be  guided, 
leaving  to  them  the  examination  of  the  facts.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  what  Guicciardini  and  others  afterwards  represented  it  to 
have  been,  a  secret  bull  prejudging  the  whole  question  and 
declaring  the  marriage  invalid.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  serious  error 
in  policy  to  grant  such  a  commission  at  all,  and  especially  a  secret 
one,  which  was  sure  to  be  talked  about  and  misrepresented  to  the 
discredit  of  the  holy  see.  And  the  pollicitation  ^^  was  a  further 
error,  still  more  lending  itself  to  misrepresentation  ;  for  though  it 

-•  The  words  '  quacunque  ratione '  follow  '  inhibitoriam  '  in  Addit.  MS.  6874,  f.  112. 
This  is  the  only  variation  I  have  found  from  the  text  as  printed  by  Ehses  in 
BOmische  Dokumente,  pp.  30-1. 

^  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  '  pollicitation  '  should  have  been  given  (if  we  are 
right  about  its  date)  just  after  the  protest  of  Muxetula  {Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no 
4-535),  printed  by  Mr.  Pocock  in  the  present  number  of  this  Review  (p.  111). 
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could  not  be  justly  construed  as  an  unqualified  promise  to  uphold 
any  decision  given  by  the  cardinals,  when  there  were  valid  grounds 
of  appeal,  yet  such  an  interpretation  of  its  tenor  might  be 
plausibly  insinuated,  and  it  was  easy  to  pretend  that  even  the  first 
six  words  {Cum  nos  iustitiam  eius  causae  perpendentes)  were  an 
admission — as  they  certainly  were  not — of  the  justice  of  the  king's 
cause.  Those  six  words,  of  course,  really  meant  that  the  pope,  in 
granting  the  decretal,  had  to  consider  carefully  what  was  just  and 
right  according  to  the  canon  law  in  the  cause  laid  before  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  object  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  to  pre- 
judge the  question,  but  to  set  forth  clearly  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  decided.  And  the  pollicitation,  impolitic  as  it  was,  and 
indeed  quite  improper  (seeing  that  it  guaranteed  the  efficacy  of  a 
commission  which  the  pope  himself  was  most  anxious  should  never 
be  put  in  force),  was  only  an  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with  its 
due  execution — that  is  to  say,  it  pledged  the  pope  to  allow  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  and  even  to  issue  bulls  to  confirm  the  sentence 
afterwards,  only  on  the  presumption  that  such  sentence  was  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  decretal. 

V.  The  Mission  of  Campeggio. 

Meanwhile,  however  dejected  Wolsey  might  be  as  to  the  very 
doubtful  result  of  all  this  extraordinary  pressure  put  upon  the 
pope,  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn  took  it  quite  otherwise.  Gardiner's 
too  artistic  account  of  his  own  success  in  browbeating  the  sacred 
college  had  apparently  induced  the  lovers  to  believe  their  case 
more  hopeful  than  they  themselves  had  imagined.  The  divorce 
was  the  only  real  difficulty  in  their  way,  and  the  fact  that  a  cardi- 
nal was  actually  coming  from  Eome  to  hear  the  cause  made  them 
sanguine  of  an  early  decision  as  to  the  nullity  of  the  king's  existing 
marriage.  Their  worst  fears  were  occasioned  by  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  in  the  summer  dispersed  the  court,  attacked 
Anne  Boleyn  herself,  and  made  both  the  king  and  her  for  the 
time  almost  as  solicitous  about  the  health  of  Wolsey  as  they  were 
about  each  other.  Henry  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  to  her  his  satisfaction  that  the  long  looked-for  time 
was  so  near  at.  hand,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  of  re- 
straining their  impatience  till  the  two  legates  were  able  to  meet  and 
open  the  trial.^'  In  her  absence  he  was  much  occupied  with  his 
'  book '  (on  which  he  tells  her  in  one  letter  that  he  had  spent  four 
hours  that  day),  setting  forth  his  case  for  the  legates,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  '  made  substantially  for  his  matter.'  '^* 

As  to  Wolsey,  it  was  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  French  ambas- 

-'  Love  Letters  of  Henry  VIII,  nos.  xi.,  xvii.,  vi.  As  to  Anne  Boleyn's  solicitude  for 
Wolsey,  see  her  letter  in  Burnet,  i.  104  (Letters  and  Papers,  iv,  no.  4480). 
-*  Ibid.  no.  xvi. 
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sador,  Du  Bellay,  that  however  much  he  tried  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances he  knew  not  where  he  stood  in  this  matter.-"'  Du  Bellay  had 
heard  it  said  that  the  king  had  used  most  terrible  language  to 
him  for  venturing  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  pope  in  the  end 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  divorce.  He  had  even  himself 
breathed  to  Du  Bellay  some  hints  of  his  wish  to  retire  from  public 
life  whenever  the  king's  marriage  was  settled  and  a  firm  amity 
established  between  France  and  England.^''  He  had  also  confessed 
that  '  he  required  to  use  a  terrible  alchemy  and  dexterity  in  his 
affairs,  for  there  were  men  who  watched  him  so  narrowly  that  they 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  calumniating  him  as  being  too 
strong  a  partisan  of  France.'  -"  Undoubtedly  he  felt  a  strain  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before,  and  would  gladly  have  been  free  to 
throw  off  statesmanship  and  bestow  more  energy  on  the  erection  of 
his  colleges  and  his  proper  duties  as  a  churchman. 

Campeggio's  journey  to  England  was  a  tedious  one,  delayed 
apparently  by  serious  fits  of  gout.  He  embarked  at  Corneto  for 
Lyons  on  24  July,  but  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, where,  being  unable  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  had  to  rest  two 
or  three  days  and  then  continue  his  journey  in  a  litter.  At  Calais 
rough  weather  delayed  his  crossing,  and  the  gout  again  made  his 
progress  slow  and  difficult  all  the  way  up  to  London,  where  he  at 
once  took  to  his  bed  in  great  suffering.  It  could  not  have  made 
things  more  agreeable  that  he  was  received  by  the  people  in  the 
streets  with  manifest  tokens  of  ill-will,  as  one  who  came  in  a 
bad  cause,  to  do  what  it  was  thought  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.'-®  But  the  very  day  after  his  arrival,  he  had  an  unwel- 
come visit  from  his  brother  cardinal,  who  insisted  on  beginning  at 
once  to  discuss  the  business  they  had  to  transact  in  common, 
and  the  line  which  Wolsey  took  upon  the  subject  was  not  at  all 
agreeable,  even  if  he  had  been  in  health. 

Before  proceedmg,  however,  to  the  account  of  what  the  two 
cardinals  did,  now  that  they  had  come  together,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  chief  source  of  our  information,  which  is 
simply  Cardinal  Campeggio's  own  despatches  to  Eome.  These 
are  not  altogether  new,  having  been  published  more  than  thirty 

-'  '  Quant  a  Monsieur  le  Legat,  je  pensc  qu'il  ne  S9ayt  pas  bien  ou  il  en  est,  quelque 
dissimulation  qu'il  en  faize '  (Le  Grand,  iii.  1G4). 

-°  Ibid.  pp.  164-5.  ■-"  Ibid.  pp.  157-8  ;  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no.  4649. 

-'*  '  I  populi,  s'  intende,  1'  hanno  visto  di  malissima  voglia  et  battuto  per  la  strada 
motti  molto  strani,  cosi  attacati  su  pei  canti  versi  in  loro  lingua,  clie  dicono  che  Sua 
Signoiia  Rma.  vala  per  subverter  et  ruinar  quel  regno  et  per  far  unacosa  iniquissima' 
(The  people,  of  course,  have  seen  him  with  the  utmost  ill-will,  and  scattered  through 
the  streets  very  strange  words,  and  have  stuck  up  at  the  street  corners  lines  in  their 
language  to  the  effect  that  his  most  reverend  lordship  goes  there  to  subvert  and  ruin 
the  kingdom,  and  to  do  a  most  unjust  thing).— Cardinal  Salviati  in  France  to  his  father 
at  Rome,  13  Oct.  1528,  RdmiscJi<;  Dokumcutc,  p.  259. 
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years  ago,  first  by  Lammer  -^  and  afterwards  by  Theiner,^"  in  very 
well  known  collections.  But  neither  of  these  editors  gives  the 
complete  text ;  large  passages  are  left  out  by  both,  and  among  the 
things  omitted  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  Both 
editors,  moreover,  besides  other  blunders,  have  printed  the  letters 
in  such  a  confused  and  misleading  manner  as  to  create  chrono- 
logical enigmas  for  the  historical  student  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
see  through.  Dr.  Ehses  has,  for  the  first  time,  rectified  these  errors 
by  printing  the  full  text  in  the  correct  order  ;  and  he  has  also 
explained  how  the  errors  originated. 

Campeggio's  first  despatch  after  his  arrival  in  England  was 
not  closed  and  sent  off  till  28  Oct. ;  but  it  consisted  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  four  separate  letters  of  difi"erent  dates,  each 
after  the  first  being  merely  a  long  postscript  or  continuation  of  the 
preceding.  No  doubt  each  of  them  might  have  been  despatched  by 
itself  but  for  the  difiiculty  of  finding  a  trusty  messenger  to  convey  it 
to  Viterbo  or  Eome  ;  but  the  budget  was  detained  for  a  convenient 
opportunity.  The  first  of  the  separate  portions  was  dated  17 
Oct.,  the  second  the  19th,  the  third  the  26th,  and  the  fourth  the 
28th.  The  whole  was  addressed  to  the  pope's  private  secretary, 
Salviati,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  Campeggio  always  imparted 
an  account  of  his  proceedings.  Lammer,  indeed,  misled  by  an 
enclosed  envelope  directed  to  the  pope's  other  secretary,  Sanga,  has 
treated  the  whole  series  of  despatches  as  addressed  to  him  instead 
of  Salviati,  and  Brewer,  finding  the  very  same  letters  rightly  printed 
by  Theiner  as  addressed  to  Salviati,  has  been  thereby  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  despatches  were  sent  in  duplicate  to  both  the 
papal  secretaries.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  misappre- 
hension arising  from  careless  and  imperfect  editing.  Matter 
written  on  the  17th  is  printed  as  part  of  the  section  written  on  the 
28th,  and  much  matter  written  on  the  28th  is  inserted  in  the  first 
section,  dated  at  the  end  on  the  17th.  Thus  the  contents  of  the 
letter  as  printed  are  altogether  perplexing. 

The  causes  of  all  this  confusion  are  as  follows  :  First,  as  will 
be  readily  understood,  the  most  important  passages  of  Camj)eggio's 
letters  were  always  written  in  cipher,  and,  we  may  add,  in  a  very 
complicated  cipher,  difficult  to  render  into  ordinary  writing  even 
when  the  key  was  known.  Moreover  the  papal  secretaries,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ehses,  took  care  that  the  decipherer  himself  should  not 
know  all  that  the  letters  contained;^'  for   there   was  an   ofiicial 

-®  Monu)7ienta  Vaticana,  Friburgi  Brisgoviae,  1861. 

*•  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibei-norum  et  Scotorum  historiam  illustrantia.  Eomae, 
1864. 

*'  In  his  first  article  in  the  Historisches  Jahrbitch,  ix.  34,  Dr.  Ehses  promises  to 
explain  how  this  was  effected,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  completely  redeemed  his 
pledge,  and  I  have  been  driven  partly  to  a  conjecture  of  my  own  that  there  were  pas- 
sages in  the  original  ciplier  with  secret  marks,  ^"hich  sliowed  that  they  were  not  to  be 
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decipherer  at  the  Curia,  whose  name  was  Cecco,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  any  attempt  of  imperial  or  EngHsh  agents  to  sound 
him  should  be  defeated  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  knew  nothing 
material.  So  apparently  the  whole  despatch  in  this  case  was  not 
submitted  to  him.  Not  a  word  did  he  decipher  of  the  second 
section  of  the  letter,  dated  the  19th,  and  he  passed  over  likewise 
several  important  passages  in  the  other  sections.  These  the  papal 
secretaries  doubtless  deciphered  for  themselves,  led,  perhaps,  by 
some  secret  indications  agreed  upon  between  them  and  Campeggio 
to  withhold  them  from  the  official's  view.  But  of  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  the  official  marked  the  two  longest  ciphered  passages 
A  and  B,  and  transcribed  the  rest  of  the  text,  with  these  omissions, 
adding  a  decipher  of  A  and  B  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  tran- 
script. Lammer  and  Ehses  have  both  printed  from  this  transcript 
and  ascribed  these  extracts  to  the  last  date  of  the  letter.  Thanks 
to  Dr.  Ehses,  however,  we  may  now  read  the  story  in  the  order  in 
which  Campeggio  reports  them  himself. 

The  pope,  it  appears,  although  he  had  despatched  Campeggio 
to  England  to  try  the  cause,  still  fondly  entertained  the  hope  that 
Henry  was  not  so  set  upon  the  divorce  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  pursuing  the  matter  to  a  judicial  sentence ;  and  he 
also  hoped  that  Wolsey  would  assist  in  this  work  of  dissuasion. 
But  at  his  very  first  interview  with  Wolsey  the  legate  found,  much 
to  his  regret,  that  the  cardinal  would  not  countenance  any  such 
attempt,  and  that  he  and  the  king  were  alike  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  He  argued  the  question  with 
him  at  gi'eat  length,  but  Wolsey  was  quite  immovable,  declaring 
that  if  the  king's  desire  was  not  complied  with,  fortified  as  he  was 
by  the  opinions  of  many  learned  and  God-fearing  men,  it  would 
lead  to  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  of  himself,  and  of  the 
church's  authority  in  England.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  Wolsey 
told  him  things  which  he  did  not  know  and  must  have  heard  with 
some  astonishment ;  as,  that  the  pope  himself  had  advised  the 
king  to  proceed  to  second  nuptials,  promising  to  confirm  everything 
afterwards,  and  that  they  had  in  their  hands  written  promises  and 
bulls  for  another  dispensation,  and  a  written  promise  from  his 
holiness  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  commission  of  the  legates, 
but  to  confirm  whatever  decision  they  shoulH  come  to  :  so  that  it 
was  really  most  important  to  proceed  with  the  business  at  once.^^ 

Wolsey  was  so  urgent  in  the  matter  that  Campeggio  felt  the 

submitted  to  the  official  decipherer.  The  official  may,  perhaps,  also  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark  partly  by  the  fact  that  after  he  had  made  a  literal  rendering  from  the 
symbols  several  expressions  required  further  interpretation,  such  as  qicesi,  which  was 
used  to  mean  the  pope  {sua  santita),  m,  which  meant  la  pace  (the  peace),  so  for  il 
re  (Henry  VIII),  re  for  questo  (this),  and  so  forth.  But  he  must  certainly  have  seen 
through  the  meaning  of  at  least  some  of  these  verbal  symbols. 
'-  Romische  Dokumcntc,  no.  29,  pp.  47,  48. 
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only  way  to  put  liim  off  was  to  tell  him  a  thing  which  he  had  not 
meant  to  disclose  except  under  pressure.  The  pope  had  asked  him, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  what  his  opinion  of  the  king's  case  was, 
and  he  had  replied  that  he  had  not  clearly  made  up  his  mind,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  would  inform  his  holiness  before  pro- 
ceeding to  pass  judgment.  At  this  information  Wolsey  was 
seriously  alarmed,  and  said.  Si  sic  est,  nolo  negociari  vohiscum  sine 
potestate,  neque  sic  agitur  cum  rege.  Campeggio  assured  him 
that  he  had  not  spoken  so  because  they  were  destitute  of  powers, 
but  only  to  fulfil  his  own  promise  to  the  pope.  The  subject  then 
dropped ;  but  Wolsey  gave  him  a  most  significant  warning  to 
beware  lest  England,  like  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  should  be 
lost  to  the  holy  see  by  the  indiscretion  of  one  cardinal.  Campeggio 
wrote  in  most  secret  cipher  to  Rome  that  if  the  pope  considered 
delay  imperative  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter  he  should 
send  a  brief  which  he  could  show  the  king,  or  otherwise  intimate 
his  commands  and  write  to  the  king  or  Wolsey  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  serious  danger  and  show  that  he,  Campeggio,  being  on  the 
spot,  had  done  only  what  he  saw  to  be  necessary.^' 

Such  are  the  main  contents  of  the  letter  written  on  17  Oct. 
Next  day  Wolsey  visited  him  again,  and  gave  him  news  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  showing  great  possibilities,  by  means  of  England's  firm 
alliance  with  France,  of  a  general  league  with  the  Italian  powers 
against  the  emperor,  in  which  the  Venetians  should  be  persuaded 
to  restore  Eavenna  and  Cervia  to  the  pope.  But  these  were  matters 
which  Campeggio  was  content  to  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pope's  advisers.^^ 

On  the  22nd,  although  he  could  not  ride,  walk,  or  even  sit 
without  discomfort,  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  king,  who  had 
removed  to  his  palace  on  the  Thames,  in  London  (Bridewell)  ,^^  in 
order  to  be  near  him  and  give  him  audience.  There,  amid  a  crowd 
of  noblemen,  bishops,  and  ambassadors,  he  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  king.  But  among  the  company  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
whose  presence  would  have  been  inconvenient,  did  not  appear, 
having  received  no  invitation.  Campeggio's  secretary,  Florian,  made 
a  speech  in  the  name  of  both  the  legates,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  when,  urging  a  universal  peace, 
he  spoke  of  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  of  Eome,  the  audience  were 
moved  to  tears.  Dr.  Foxe  made  an  elegant  reply,  and  after  the 
public  audience  the  king,  retiring  with  the  two  legates  into  another 
chamber,  assured  him  that  he  would  promote  a  general  peace  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  A  further  conversation  followed  about 
the  Venetians,  with  whom  the  king  said  he  and  Wolsey  were  much 

"  RGmische  Dokumente,  no.  29,  pp.  49,  50.  '•  Ibid.  no.  30. 

**  He  and  the  queen  both  removed  thither  from  Greenwich.  See  Spanish  Calendar, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  839. 
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dissatisfied,  but  that  they  might  be  coerced  into  a  league  with 
England  and  France,  giving  up  Cervia  and  Eavenna ;  only  Francis 
agreed  that  this  matrimonial  question  of  Henry's  must  be  settled 
first.  Next  day  the  king  paid  Campeggio  a  private  visit  of  four 
hours'  duration,  in  which  the  legate  did  his  best  to  urge  him  to 
desist  from  prosecuting  the  suit,  so  as  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  throne  and  avoid  scandals,  telling  him  that  if  he  had  any 
doubts  about  the  dispensation  he  could  get  a  new  one.  The  king 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  this  by  Wolsey,  and  made  a  care- 
fully premeditated  answer,  using  precisely  the  same  arguments  that 
Wolsey  himself  had  used  to  Campeggio  in  private.  The  question 
then  came  up  whether  the  prohibition  against  marriage  with  a 
brother's  wife  was  not  a  part  of  divine  law  which  the  pope  him- 
self could  not  dispense  with  ;  and  Campeggio  found  that  the  king 
had  studied  the  matter  carefully  as  a  theologian,  and  believed 
thoroughly  in  his  own  cause,  though  he  said  he  only  wanted  an 
authoritative  declaration  whether  the  marriage  was  good  or  not. 
Campeggio  believed  that  an  angel  from  heaven  could  not  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  accordingly  suggested,  as  the  next  best 
course,  that  means  should  be  used  to  persuade  the  queen  to  enter 
a  nunnery.  Henry  caught  at  this  and  said  he  was  willing  to  settle 
the  succession  on  his  daughter,  Mary,  in  case  of  his  having  no  male 
heirs  by  a  new  marriage.  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  accordingly 
arranged  to  go  to  the  queen  next  day  (Saturday,  the  24th)  and  try 
to  induce  her  to  this  course. 

They  went  accordingly,  but  before  going  had  another  interview 
with  the  king  that  morning,  who  first  wished  to  see  their  com- 
mission and  afterwards  the  decretal.  Campeggio  read  both  to 
him,  but  kept  the  decretal  carefully  in  his  hand,  allowing  no  one 
to  see  it  but  the  king  and  Wolsey.  The  latter  then  said,  *  This 
is  sufficient  to  inform  our  consciences,'  a  remark  which  Campeggio 
quite  anticipated,  though  he  had  in  private  already  told  Wolsey 
that  the  pope  had  only  given  it  for  his  sake  personally  and  at  his 
urgent  solicitation,  not  because  he  considered  it  a  right  thing  in 
itself,  which  in  truth  it  was  not.  The  king  then  said  he  was  afraid 
he  should  be  abandoned  in  this  business,  because  since  their  last 
interview  some  London  merchants  had  told  him  they  would  en- 
gage their  credit  that  the  pope  would  agree  with  the  emperor. 
Campeggio  replied  that  the  pope  would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  a 
good  pontiff,  but  he  was  bound  to  take  many  things  into  considera- 
tion, not  only  on  their  own  merits,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  authority 
of  the  holy  see  ;  with  which  Henry  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

The  interview  of  the  two  cardinals  with  the  queen  did  not  lead 
to  much,  except,  as  we  learn  from  the  Spanish  ambassador's  report 
of  it,  a  little  irritation,  at  first,  on  her  part,  which  was  not  at  all 
unnatural,  knowing  as  she  did  beforehand  the  proposition  that 
was  going  to  be  made  to  her  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom,  she 
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really  believed,  had  *  blown  this  coal '  between  her  lord  and  her.'*^ 
Campeggio,  indeed,  approached  the  subject  with  great  delicacy, 
merely  setting  forth  the  expediency  of  somehow  or  other  avoiding  a 
trial ;  but  she  herself  let  him  see  that  she  quite  understood  what 
they  would  suggest  to  her,  and  did  not  seem  to  set  much  store  by 
arguments  of  mere  expediency,  saying  that  she  was  prepared  to 
show  the  sincerity  of  her  conscience  to  the  pope  himself.  Campeggio, 
however,  did  not  at  first  altogether  despair,  and  spoke  to  her  con- 
fessor. Bishop  Fisher  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  she  got  the  king's 
leave  to  confess  to  himself,  when  she  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
her  life  since  she  first  set  foot  in  England,  and  assured  him  that 
during  the  period  of  less  than  five  months  when  she  was  the 
reputed  wife  of  Arthur  she  had  not  slept  with  him  more  than 
seven  nights,  and  that  she  was  still  a  maid  when  she  married 
Henry.  She  also  said  and  repeated  several  times  that  she  could 
not  consent  to  take  a  religious  vow,  but  intended  to  live  and  die  in 
the  state  of  matrimony  to  which  God  had  called  her.  She  was 
evidently  quite  determined  on  this  point.  Campeggio  was  much 
impressed  by  her  good  sense  and  wisdom,  but  was  sorry  she  was  so 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  take  a  course  which  would  clearly  avoid 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  without  any  real  loss  to  herself.^^ 

On  the  27th  the  two  cardinals  again  visited  her,  at  the  king's 
desire,  explained  the  causes  of  their  legation,  and  repeated  much 
that  Campeggio  had  already  said  to  her  on  the  subject  just  referred 
to.  Campeggio  spoke  at  great  length  of  the  expediency  of  her  retire- 
ment into  a  convent — how  it  would  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  how  she  might  obtain  from  the  king  thereby  all 
that  she  cared  to  ask.  Wolsey  then  followed  on  the  same  theme, 
addressing  her  m  English,  and  praying  her  on  his  knees  to  follow 
their  good  advice,  and  secure  at  once  the  king's  goodwill  and  her 
own  honour  and  advantage.  She  replied  that  she  would  do  nothing 
to  the  damnation  of  her  soul  or  against  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
she  would  consult  her  councillors  and  then  make  answer.^^ 

The  compliance  of  Katharine  would  not,  it  is  true,  have 
set  the  king  free  to  marry  again ;  but  it  would  have  removed  an 
obstacle  to  further  proceedings  ;  and  if  the  pope  still  insisted  on  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  Henry  was  prepared,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  press  him  for  a  dispensation  for  bigamy  .^^  Neither  the  king 
nor  Wolsey,  however,  had  much  hope  of  Katharine's  compliance. 

'"  Mendoza's  account  here  {SpanishCal.  p.  841)  fully  justifies  Shakespeare  in  mak- 
ing Katharine  insinuate  this  to  Wolsey  himself  ;  only  it  was  not  at  the  trial.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  Cavendish,  whose  account  of  that  scene  Shakeapeare  generally 
followed,  does  not  speak  of  her  making  such  a  charge,  though  he  says  Wolsey  there 
complained  of  it  as  an  unjust  suspicion,  from  which  he  desired  the  king  to  clear  him. 
Hall,  like  Mendoza,  tells  us  that  she  made  this  charge  against  Wolsey  when  the  two 
legates  visited  her. 

*'  Romische  Ddkumente,  no.  31.  *'  Ihid.  no.  32. 

*"  See  Henry's  instructions  to  Brian  and  Vannes  in  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
nos.  4977  (p.  21.58)  and  4979  ;  see  also  Romische  Dokumente,  p.  63, 
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For  Wolsey  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  closed 
in  on  every  side.  On  1  Nov.  he  wrote  to  Sir  Gregory  Casale  at 
Eome  a  long  letter,  mainly  consisting  of  complaints,  remonstrances, 
and  entreaties,  to  be  addressed  to  the  pope.  Campeggio,  he  said, 
had  come,  and  brought  a  commission  for  his  own  instruction  and 
that  of  the  king's  ministers,  but  not  to  be  used  in  the  process,  and 
the  king  was  much  dissatisfied.  Yet,  instead  of  acting  on  it,  he 
was  trying  to  dissuade  the  king  and  queen  from  having  the  cause 
tried  at  all ;  and,  worse  still,  he  would  not  entrust  his  own  colleague, 
Wolsey,  with  the  commission.  So  that  the  king,  who  had  assured 
himself  and  his  privy  council  that  the  pope  would  do  all  he  could 
for  him,  now  found  himself  deceived,  and  those  who  had  asserted 
that  causes  of  delay  would  be  continually  invented  had  proved  to 
be  right.  The  pope  must  consider  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  in  such  dangerous  times.  The  king  might  be 
driven  to  adopt  remedies,  which  were  frequently  suggested  to  him, 
injurious  to  papal  authority,  and  so  forth.  The  marriage,  more- 
over, could  not  be  revived  ;  but  if  the  divorce  were  carried  it  would 
really  lead  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  an  alliance  might  be  expected 
between  England,  France,  and  the  emperor,  who  could  not  take 
offence  at  the  king's  honourable  and  lawful  proceedings.'"' 

As  regards  the  last  suggestion,  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  accordance 
with  a  view  which  Wolsey  had  been  trying,  not  very  hopefully,  to 
impress  upon  Campeggio ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  in  agreement  with 
what  he  said  a  few  days  after  to  the  French  ambassador,  whom  he 
tried  to  interest  in  the  divorce  by  showing  what  a  great  rupture 
with  the  emperor  would  come  of  it,  and  how  it  would  lead  to  a 
closer  and  more  enduring  alliance  between  England  and  France.'" 
But  the  poor  cardinal  was  hard  driven  when  he  made  such  com- 
plaints and  petitions  to  the  pope,  asking  for  further  favours.  When 
John  Casale  presented  his  remonstrances  to  Clement  VII,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  intended  the  king  to  be  mocked  by  a  delusive 
commission,  the  pope  was  very  angry,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Casale's  arm  said  it  was  he  who  had  a  right  to  complain.  He  had 
granted  the  decretal,  he  said,  merely  to  be  shown  to  the  king  and 
immediately  afterwards  burnt.  He  would  not  have  granted  it  at 
all  but  for  Wolsey's  urgent  entreaties,  and  he  had  never  consented 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  any  of  the  king's  councillors.  He  could 
show  letters  from  Wolsey  himself  to  prove  that  this  was  the  under- 
standing ;  and  Casale's  own  brother.  Sir  Gregory,  could  attest  that 
Gardiner  made  no  further  demands,  and  that  if  he  had  he  would  not 
have  obtained  them.  The  pope  saw  clearly  the  mischief  that  would 
arise  from  this  unhappy  decretal,  and  said  with  bitter  feeling  that 
he  would  gladly  recall  what  had  been  done,  if  it  cost  him  one  of 
his  fingers.^^  James  Gaibdner. 

■"  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  4897. 

*'  Ibid.  no.  4915,  p.  2133.  «  Jlnd,  no.  5038. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution  ^ 

IT  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  those  historians  who  were 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  great  Puritan  movement,  so  long, 
under  a  cloud,  should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  drawing  a 
dramatic  contrast  between  the  vigour  and  comparative  purity  of 
government  during  the  Interregnum,  and  its  nervelessness  and  cor- 
ruption under  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  That  some  such  contrast 
exists,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  The  valuable  researches  of 
Mr.  Oppenheim  into  naval  administration  ^  have  only  served  to 
confirm  it,  as  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned,  for  they  show  that 
under  the  Commonwealth  things  were  vastly  better  managed  than 
under  Charles  I  and  James  I ;  while  the  ordinary  reader  of  Pepys's 
Diary  knows  that  soon  after  the  Eestoration  the  system  of  the 
navy  broke  down,  and  the  wiser  heads  were  disposed  to  regret 
the  administrative  successes  of  the  treasonable  times.^  But  it  is 
possible  to  insist  rather  too  much  upon  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  contrast.  Our  view  is  apt  to  be  coloured  by  the  gloomy 
reflexions  in  the  '  Diary '  on  the  first  ten  years  of  naval  admi- 
nistration and  by  the  disasters  of  the  Dutch  war.  Moreover, 
the  disease  of  the  Restoration  period  had  already  declared  itself 
before  the  Eestoration  took  place.  Mr.  Oppenheim  shows  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  Interregnum  financial  difficulties  were 
increasing,  and  the  navy  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  all  the 
evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  debt,*  and  in  some  respects  between 

'  The  MS.  authorities  on  which  these  articles  are  based  are  some  of  those  col- 
lected by  Pepys  for  his  projected  History  of  the  Navy,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysiau  library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Admiralty  Letters,  Naval  Precedents,  Miscellanies,  and  Naval  Minutes.  The 
writer  desires  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalene College  for  permitting  him  to  have  access  to  the  library,  and  especially  to  the 
librarian,  Mr.  A.  G.  Peskett,  for  the  unvarying  kindness  with  which  he  has  allowed 
him  facilities  for  consulting  the  manuscripts,  often  at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
himself. 

^  English  Historical  Review.  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  these  have  been 
published  under  the  title  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in 
relation  to  the  Navy. 

^  '  The  business  of  abusing  the  Puritans  begins  to  grow  stale,  and  of  no  use,  they 
being  the  people  that  at  last  will  be  found  the  wisest '  {Diary,  4  Sept,  1C68). 

»  English  Histobical  Ekview,  xi.  32,  32,  36. 
VOL.  Xn. — NO.  XLV.  <3 
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1658  and  1668  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  to  choose. 
The  condition  of  the  navy  when  the  king  came  back  was  described 
by  Pepys  as  '  deplorable,'  ^  and  whatever  reforms  might  be  at- 
tempted now  would  be  attempted  under  great  disadvantages,  for 
the  lack  of  funds  affected  every  branch  of  naval  administration.*^ 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Eevolution,  in  many  respects  so  disgraceful,  was,  if  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  period  of  naval  progress,  at  any  rate  in  certain  directions.  A 
recent  writer  on  finance  ^  has  shown  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
financiers  of  the  Restoration  to  adopt  and  incorporate  into  the  per- 
manent system  of  the  country  devices  for  raising  revenue  that  had 
originated  in  a  period  of  revolution.  In  the  same  way  it  was  left 
to  the  organisers  of  the  navy  after  1660  to  appropriate  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Interregnum.  But  it  was  also  their  task  to  accomplish 
some  important  improvements  that  were  entirely  their  own. 

This  progress  is  to  be  largely  explained  by  the  methodical 
industry  of  one  of  the  few.  subordinate  officials  who  have  received 
due  credit  for  their  labours  at  the  hands  of  posterity — Samuel 
Pepys  himself.  But  papers  in  the  Pepysian  Library  certainly 
suggest  that  something  more  than  is  commonly  allowed  was  due  to 
the  keen  interest  taken  in  naval  matters  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York.^  That  James  possessed  a  creditable  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  has  always  been  admitted,  and  Macaulay  himself  allows 
that  he  would  have  made  a  '  respectable  clerk  in  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham.'  But  even  the  latest  biographer  of  Charles  ^  scarcely 
does  him  full  justice  when  he  credits  him  with  a  *  love  of  ships  and 

*  Naval  Minutes  (Pepysian  MS.  2866),  pp.  90-1. 

*  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  especially  in  the  Diary  and  the 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  (Domestic).  See  also  Commons  Journals,  viii.  91,  109,  182 
and  298.  Sir  Robert  Slyngesbie,  analysing  in  16G0  the  causes  of  '  the  present  confusion 
in  the  offices,'  assigns  as  '  the  great  cause  of  all,'  the  large  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
seamen.  '  The  victualling  only  of  these  men,'  he  writes,  '  do  so  exhaust  the  treasury, 
so  that  the  officers  are  forced  to  wink  at  or  dispense  with  several  disorders,  which, 
for  want  of  money  to  supply  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  navy,  are  inevitable.'  (Sir 
Eobert  Slyngesbie's  Discourse  touching  the  State  of  the  Navy,  printed  in  Chai'nock's 
Marine  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv.  There  is  also  a  MS.  copy  in  Pepys's  Miscellanies, 
vol.  iii.).  This  paper  is  about  to  be  published  by  the  Navy  Eecords  Society,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Discourses  of  John  Hollond.  See  also  Pepys's  Diary,  28  June  1662  j 
'  God  knows  the  king  is  not  able  to  set  out  five  ships  at  this  present  without  great 
difficulty,  we  neither  having  money,  credit,  nor  stores.'  This  affected  the  operations 
of  the  navy  everywhere.  On  17  Feb.  1662-3,  Sir  Thos.  Clutterbuck  complains  that 
he  is  unable  to  victual  the  vessels  at  Leghorn  since  '  no  one  will  deliver  him  one 
penny  on  credit,  plainly  telling  him  that  they  will  not  have  to  do  with  the  court  nor 
any  belonging  to  it.'  {Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1663-4,  p.  51.  See  also  il>id.  p, 
543.)  For  the  still  worse  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  see 
pp.  30-38, infra. 

'  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation. 

*  '  If  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  King  and  Duke  that  understood  the  Sea, 
this  Nation  had  'ere  this  been  quite  beaten  out  of  it,  such  was  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Navy  when  they  came  in  in  comparison  of  the  Dutch '  {Naval  Minutes,  pp.  90-1). 

9  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  x.  106. 
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shipbuilding,'  because  he  was  *  constantly  at  Sheerness  and  on  the 
fleet,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  his  yachts.'  Pepys,  who  was  at 
first  deceived  by  the  king's  devotion  to  that  *  bewitching  kind  of 
pleasure  called  sauntering,'  and  wrote  of  him  in  the  *  Diary,'  *  He 
hates  the  very  sight  or  thoughts  of  business,'  saw  reason  after- 
wards, when  he  knew  him  better,  to  modify  his  first  opinion.  In 
the  Naval  Minutes,  which  consist  of  miscellaneous  memoranda  for 
his  private  use,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  for 
effect,  he  writes  of  Charles  with  evident  sincerity  as  a  king  '  who 
best  understands  the  Business  of  the  Sea  of  any  Prince  the  World 
ever  had.'  ^°  The  Admiralty  Letters  ^^  also,  while  confirming  the 
statement  of  his  biographer  that  he  took  a  general  interest  in  ships 
and  shipbuilding,'-^  show  that  he  transacted  an  immense  amount  of 
naval  business  with  his  own  hand,  and,  during  the  time  that  he 
held  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  at  any  rate,  descended  like 
his  predecessors  to  the  smallest  matters  of  detail.*^  The  Admiralty 
Letters  further  suggest  that  Macaulay  does  less  than  justice  to 
James.    While  he  was  lord  high  admiral,  the  same  detailed  business 

'"  Pp.  76-7.  Pepys  also  remarked  in  another  place  that  '  His  Majesty  possessed 
a  transcendent  mastery  in  all  maritime  knowledge.'  (Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  p.  84.     Cf.  also  Chamberlayne,  Angliae  Notitia,  ed.  of  1671,  ii.  163.) 

"  The  letter-book  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  during  Pepys'fl 
tenure  ;  now  in  the  Pepysian  library. 

'-  The  king  usually  attended  the  launching  of  a  new  ship,  the  day  being  specially 
arranged  to  suit  his  convenience.  (Adm.  Letters  ;  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  W.  Penn, 
ii.  300-2  ;  Diary,  26  Oct.  1664.)  He  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  dockyards  on  other 
occasions  also.  {Adm.  Letters,  vi.  76 ;  vii.  364  ;  Diary,  23  May  1664  ;  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Domestic,  1667-8,  p.  582.)  On  one  of  these  he  is  reported  as  expressing 
•  infinite  satisfaction  '  with  the  '  working  and  sailing '  of  the  '  Captain,'  '  he  taking 
great  pleasure  in  recounting  it  as  often  as  any  come  in  his  way  [that]  can  be  thought 
in  anywise  to  understand  it.'  Pepys  adds,  '  I  have  not  any  time  known  the  king 
more  gratified  in  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  my  whole  life.'  {Adm.  Letters,  ix.  213,  218.) 

"  Thus  we  find  hira  selecting  ships  for  special  services  {Adm.  Letters,  iv.  361,  v.  1, 
vii.  345) ;  settling  a  disputed  point  about  the  right  of  a  commander  to  carry  a  '  pen- 
dant '  (viii.  185)  ;  hearing  an  argument  between  experts  on  points  arising  in  connexion 
with  a  double  dry  dock  to  be  built  at  Chatham,  and  giving  an  independent  decision 
thereon  (x.  207).  Not  only  is  all  promotion  theoretically  in  his  hands  as  admiral  (vi. 
114),  but  he  actually  makes  the  appointments.  We  find  him  appointing  a  storekeeper 
(v.  3),  pursers  (v.  193),  and  even  a  boatswain,  though  in  this  last  case  the  navy  board 
is  asked  to  submit  one  or  two  names  from  which  the  king  may  choose  (viii.  467,  ix. 
118).  Officers  desiring  leave  of  absence  apply  to  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  but 
the  matter  comes  before  the  king,  and  the  leave  is  granted  by  him  (viii.  239,  ix. 
187,  and  elsewhere).  Matters  of  discipline  are  referred  to  him.  He  receives  a  com- 
plaint against  so  lowly  an  individual  as  the  porter  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  for  dis- 
obedience and  keeping  '  a  common  Alehouse  and  Taverne  at  his  lodging '  (x.  63),  and 
Pepys  has  to  wait  until  the  king  returns  from  Newmarket,  before  the  suspension  of  a 
master  joiner  for  misconduct  can  be  removed  (x.  156).  The  principal  officers  of  the 
ordnance  have  to  obtain  a  warrant  '  under  the  king's  hand,'  before  they  remove  the 
gunner's  stores  from  a  prize  (v.  161),  and  Pepys  sends  to  Newmarket  to  obtain  instruc- 
tions about  the  disposal  of  its  cargo  of  brimstone  (v.  183).  A  later  letter  of  1687  (xiii. 
158)  speaks  of  an  establishment  of  men  for  the  navy  having  been  made  *  under  the 
personal  inspection  and  comptroU  of  his  late  Majesty  as  also  of  our  Present  Majesty 
then  Duke  of  York.' 
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came  to  him  as  to  his  brother,'^  but  he  also  appears  as  an  authority 
on  shipbuilding  questions/*  and  Pepys,  writing  privately  in  the 
Naval  Minutes,  and  not  as  a  courtier,  ascribes  the  strength  of  the 
navy  at  that  time  to  his  energy  in  *  getting  ships  to  be  begun  to  be 
built  in  confidence  that  when  they  were  begun  they  would  not  let 
them  want  finishing,  who  otherwise  would  never  of  themselves 
have  spared  money  from  lesser  uses  to  begin  to  build.'  ^^  The 
ground  gained  under  Charles  II  and  James  II  was  never  lost,  and 
the  naval  organisation  of  1688  was,  on  the  whole,  more  efficient, 
and  governed  by  better  traditions,  than  that  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Charles  II's  reign,  while  it  was  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  system  of  organised  abuses  described  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  in 
his  articles  on  the  navy  under  Charles  I.'^ 

The  subject  can  be  conveniently  treated  under  three  periods : — 
(1)  1660-1673,  from  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
post  of  lord  high  admiral,  till  his  retirement,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Test  Act;  (2)  1673-1679,  the  first  secretaryship  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  with  some  notice  of  the  administrative  disorder  that  followed 
during  the  years  1679-1684  ;  (3)  1684-1688,  from  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Eevolution.  This  period  is  also 
that  of  Pepys's  second  secretaryship. 

Part  I.— 1660-1673.i« 

Of  the  three  periods,  that  of  1660-1673  is  the  least  important. 
Pepys  himself  makes  frequent  complaints  in  the  *  Diary  '  of  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  navy  office,'^  which  showed  signs  of 
reverting  to  the  bad  traditions  of  the  times  before  the  civil  war. 
The  first  Dutch  war  also  threw  everything  into  confusion,  for  the 
new  administration  was  not  able  to  stand  so  great  a  strain.  The 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  navy  during  this  period 
show  that  mismanagement  and  corruption  were  rampant  in  certain 
quarters,  and  that  the  scarcity  of  money  led  to  a  complete  adminis- 

"  E.g.  he  appoints  a  boatswain  (xi.  330)  and  a  cook  (xi.  492),  and  is  referred  to  for 
instructions  about  the  disposal  of  '  decayed  '  stores  (xii.  6).  The  numerous  references 
to  him  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  show  that  he  bestowed  much  attention  on  the 
duties  of  his  oflQce.     {Cal.  1667-8,  p.  xxxvi ;  DiarT/,  8  July  1668.) 

'*  Adm.  Letters,  xii.  71.  We  also  find  him  desiring  '  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
use  to  have  an  account  of  the  Just  Rake  of  all  the  upright  stemmed  ships  in  his  Eoyal 
Navy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  step  of  each  ship's  Main  Mast '  (ibid.  xi.  200), 
and  a  pocket  memorandum  book  of  his  in  the  Pepysian  library  (MS.  488)  contains  a 
number  of  facts  about  the  navy.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  inventions  (ibid.  xii.  91, 
and  xiii.  23).  »•  P.  175. 

"  English  Historical  Review,  ix, 

"  The  Pepysian  library  is  not  so  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  this  period  as 
for  that  of  the  two  later  periods.  Pepys  was  as  yet  only  clerk  of  the  acts,  and  had  not 
the  same  opportunities  for  collecting  official  documents  as  when  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty. But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  which  fail  ua 
after  1671. 

'»  See  C  and  18  April.lO  Sept.  and  G  Oct.  1663. 
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trative  breakdown.  Yet  even  in  this  period  certain  modest  improve- 
ments were  effected  in  more  than  one  department  of  naval  organi- 
sation. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  ancient  government  of  the 
navy  by  the  four  *  principal  officers ' — the  treasurer,  comptroller, 
surveyor,  and  clerk  of  the  acts — had  remained  in  abeyance,  and 
the  business  of  naval  administration  had  fallen  to  various  com- 
mittees and  commissions,^"  assisted  by  a  treasurer  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  navy  board.^'  An  admiralty  commission  of  twenty- 
eight,  appointed  by  the  Eump  Parliament  in  December  1659, 
with  a  navy  commission  of  seven  experts  under  it,  was  in  office 
when  the  king  was  restored.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint 
his  brother  to  the  revived  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England,"* 
although  by  orders  in  council,  dated  31  May  and  2  June  1660,  the 
existing  commissions  were  temporarily  continued  in  office.*'  On 
27  June,  however,  a  committee  was  appointed  **  to  consider  certain 
proposals  made  by  the  duke  of  York  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
navy,*'^  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  king.  The  result  of  their  report 
was  that  on  2  July  it  was  ordered  by  the  king  in  council  *^  that  the 
existing  commissions  of  the  admiralty  and  navy  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  ancient  form  for  the  '  well-governing  '  of  the  navy  by  four 
*  principal  Officers  '  should  be  restored.  The  new  treasurer  was  Sir 
George  Carteret,  the  comptroller  Sir  Kobert  Slyngesbie,  the  sur- 
veyor Sir  William  Batten,  and  Samuel  Pepys,  esquire,  clerk  of  the 
acts.*^    "With  these  *  Principal  Officers  '  were  associated  three  '  Com- 

*•  A  list  of  the  admiralty  commissions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellanies  (xi.  214- 
20).  No  less  than  ten  different  commissions  held  office  between  December  1643  and 
the  Eestoration.  These  frequent  changes  of  administration  were  possibly  less  da- 
maging to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  as  Blake  was 
a  member  of  them  continuously  from  1652  until  his  death,  and  Monck,  with  only  a 
short  interval,  from  1652  to  1660. 

-'  An  account  of  the  system  of  naval  administration  under  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Oppenheim's  article  in  English  Historical  Keview,  xi.  57.  In  1649 
the  government  of  the  navy  was  in  the  hands  of  three  bodies,  the  '  admiralty 
committee  of  the  council  of  state,'  the  '  committee  of  merchants  of  navy  and  customs,' 
and  the  '  commissioners  of  the  navy  '  or  '  navy  board.' 

^  '  The  way  to  settle  things  is  to  appoint  an  Admiral,  young,  heroical,  and  of  a 
great  Blood  :  his  experience  in  sea  affairs  is  not  so  much  to  be  requir'd  at  first,  as 
his  sincerity,  honour,  and  wisdom ;  for  his  daily  practice  in  his  Office,  with  confer 
ence  of  able  and  experienced  men,  will  quickly  instruct  him.'  This  had  been  the 
advice  of  Sir  Wm.  Monson  at  an  earlier  time.  (Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  371.)  James 
was  appointed  as  early  as  16  May,  before  the  king  landed  at  Dover  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biogr.  xxix.  183),  but  his  commission  is  dated  29  Jan.  1660-1.  A  copy  of  it,  after  the 
ancient  Latin  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellanies  (ii.  389). 

^*  Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  he  lived  in,  p.  137  note. 

**  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  ii.  242.  A  MS.  copy  of  these  proceedings  of 
the  council  is  to  be  found  among  the  Collections  of  Sir  W.  Penn  in  the  Pepysian 
library.     (MS.  2611,  pp.  113-21.) 

==*  These  are  printed  in  Penn,  ii.  589.  ^'  Penn,  ii.  243-5. 

*'  Also  known  by  Monson  as  '  clerk  of  the  navy,'  and  in  James  I's  reign  as  '  clerk 
of  the  ships.'    The  term  '  clerk  of  the  records '  was  sometimes  used.     (Churchill's 
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missioners,*  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Penn,  and  Peter 
Pett,  esquire.  Two  days  later,  by  an  order  in  council  of  4  July,^* 
the  salaries  attached  to  the  various  offices  were  determined.  The 
treasurer  was  to  have  2,0001.  a  year,^^  the  comptroller  500/.,  the 
surveyor  490/.,  and  the  clerk  of  the  acts  350/.  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  William  Penn  as  commissioners  were  to  have  500/.  each,  and 
Mr.  Pett,  350/.^°  Pett  occupied  a  somewhat  inferior  position  to 
his  colleagues,  as  he  was  required  to  reside  at  Chatham  and  take 

Voyages,  iii.  324 ;  Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  p.  3  ;  Naval  Precedents  [MS.  2867], 
p.  358).  ^'^  Penn,  ii.  246. 

^  The  evidence  on  the  point  of  the  treasurer's  salary  is  conflicting.  Under  the 
old  method  of  payment  he  had  been  entitled  to  a  '  fee  out  of  the  exchequer '  of  100 
marks,  together  with  various  allowances  for  diet,  clerks,  and  boat-hire,  which  brought 
the  total  fixed  salary  up  to  2201.  13s.  id.  (Monson  in  Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  319. 
See  also  Charnock,  Marine  Architecture,  ii.  214.)  In  1634  this  fixed  fee  was  raised  to 
645Z.  13s.  id.  (English  Histobical  Eeview,  ix.  474.)  He  was  also  allowed  Hd.  in  the 
pound  on  all  moneys  passing  through  his  hands  '  for  money-baggs,  Portage,  &c.,'  and  '  a 
dwelling-house  at  Deptford '  (Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  p.  66).  The  result  of  this 
system  of  poundage,  which  before  1630  had  been  limited  to  payments  of  a  certain 
kind  (English  Historical  Eeview,  ix.  474),  was  that  in  time  of  war,  at  any  rate,  his 
profits  were  very  large,  (Wheatley,  p.  135  note) ;  and  HoUond  in  his  Second  Discourse 
(p.  199)  speaks  of  the  place  as  '  a  warme  thing.'  But  under  the  Commonwealth  the 
poundage  was  commuted  for  a  fixed  salary,  at  first  of  1,000Z.  and  then  of  1,500Z.  a 
year,  with  1001.  commission  on  every  lOO.OOOZ.  issued  above  700,000Z.  {Miscellanies, 
V.  483 ;  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  62),  and  this  system  was  at  first  continued 
at  the  Restoration.  It  must,  however,  have  been  abandoned  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
the  older  method,  perhaps  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  Dutch  war.  When 
Anglesey  was  appointed  in  1667,  he  was  paid  lOOZ.  salary  and  Zd.  poundage  {Cal.  S.  P. 
Dam.  1667,  p.  235),  but  in  the  duke  of  York's  revised  instructions  to  the  treasurer, 
dated  25  Sept.  1671,  it  is  expressly  provided  'That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
shall  for  the  future  be  paid  by  salary  and  not  by  poundage.'  {Naval  Precedents 
[MS.  2867],  p.  523.)  From  this  time  the  newer  method  would  appear  to  have  been 
finally  adopted,  though  with  a  further  increase  of  salary.  Thus  in  1668  Sir  Thos. 
Osborne  and  Sir  Thos.  Lyttelton  were  appointed  joint  treasurers  of  the  navy  at  1,250Z. 
a  year  each,  with  800Z.  to  be  distributed  to  their  cashier,  paymaster,  and  inferior 
officers.  {Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1668-9,  p.  403.)  In  1673  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  at  a  salary  of  2,000Z.  with  an  additional  privy  seal  for  1,000Z. ;  and 
•when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Falkland  in  1681,  the  salary  was  fixed  at  3,000Z. 
(Miscellanies,  xi.  269).  The  pocket-book  of  James  II  (MS.  488  in  the  Pepysian 
library)  gives  the  old  figure  220Z.  13s.  id.  as  the  treasurer's  salary  in  1663,  although 
the  other  salaries  mentioned  in  the  same  memorandum  are  largely  increased  from 
the  traditional  figures. 

'"  As  in  the  case  of  the  treasurer,  so  with  the  other  offices,  the  precedents  followed 
in  fixing  salaries  at  the  Restoration  were  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  Monson's 
time  the  allowances  of  the  comptroller  amounted  to  155Z.  6s.  8d. ;  those  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  146Z.  6s.  Sd. ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  acts  102Z.  3s.  id.  The  salaries  paid  to 
the  admiralty  commissioners  who  were  acting  just  before  the  Restoration  were  500Z., 
their  clerks  being  remunerated  separately  (see  list  in  Miscellanies,  v.  483).  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  February  1664-5  a  reform  of  the  same  kind  was  effected  in  the 
ordnance  office.  The  sale  of  places  was  forbidden,  but  the  fee  of  the  master  of 
ordnance  was  raised  from  200  marks  to  1,000Z.  a  year.  The  lieutenant  of  ordnance 
had  hitherto  received  384  Z.  a  year,  but  he  had  also  held  the  lucrative  post  of  pay- 
master. His  salary  was  now  raised  to  800Z.,  but  a  separate  paymaster  was  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  400Z.,  who  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  loss  of  place,  to  receive  any 
gratuities  from  merchants  or  others.     {Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1664-5,  p.  200.) 
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charge  of  the  dockyard  there,  at  this  time  the  most  important  of 
the  royal  yards.^^  The  two  other  commissioners  had  no  special 
duties  assigned  to  them,  and  this  was  afterwards  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  special  advantages  of  the  system  now  established,  since  they 
were  *  not  limited  to  any,  and  yet  furnished  with  power  of  acting 
and  comptroUing  every  part,  both  of  the  particular  and  common 
duties  of  the  office,'  and  thus  '  have  full  opportunity  given  them '  of 
*  understanding  the  defects  of  the  whole,  and  applying  their  assist- 
ance where  it  may  be  most  useful.'  ^^  On  12  May  1662  ^^  this  part 
of  the  navy  board  was  reinforced  by  the  appointment  of  William 
Coventry,  esquire,  as  an  additional  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of 
500Z.  a  year. 

Sir  Walter  Eaiegh  had  remarked  that  '  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  chief  officers  under  the  lord  admiral  .  .  .  should  be  men 
of  the  best  experience  in  sea-service,'  and  had  complained  that 
sometimes,  by  '  the  special  favour  of  princes,'  or  '  the  mediation  of 
great  men,'  or  *  by  virtue  of  the  purse,'  persons  *  very  raw  and 
ignorant '  are  *  very  unworthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  these 
places.'  ^  During  the  Commonwealth,  however,  when  traditions 
good  and  bad  had  been  overthrown,  a  better  practice  had  prevailed  ; 
for  although  the  admiralty  commissions  had  consisted  largely  of 
politicians,  they  had  been  dominated  by  men  of  experience,  like 
Blake,  Monck,  Desborough,  or  Penn,^  and  experience  had  also 
been  strongly  represented  on  the  navy  board.  At  the  Eestoration, 
the  practice  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  this  department  of  affairs 
as  in  many  others,  was  frankly  adopted,  and  even  improved  upon, 
for  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 
parliamentary  idea.  Of  the  eight  officials  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  the  navy  under  the  lord  high  admiral  was  now  entrusted, 
five  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  one  had  an  extensive  military 
experience  (which  was  no  bad  qualification  for  membership  of  the 
navy  board  at  a  time  when  the  line  between  the  two  services  was 
not  distinctly  drawn),  and  only  one  was  altogether  without  know- 
ledge of  naval  afifairs.  This  exception,  curiously  enough,  was 
Samuel  Pepys  himself.-^*'  The  strongest  of  them  all  was  the 
treasurer,  the  obstinate  Sir  George  Carteret,  who,  beginning  life 
as  a  sea-boy,  had  risen  to  high  command  in  the  navy,  and  had 
already  served  as  comptroller  in  Charles  I's  reign.     *  Besides  his 

*'  '  The  master-yard  of  all.'     {Admiralty  Letters,  x.  358.) 

^  Report  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  to  the  Duke  of  York,  April  1669.  Printed  in 
Charnock,  Marine  Architecture,  ii.  406. 

3»  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1661-2,  p.  368. 

"  Works,  viii.  336.  »*  Miscellanies,  xi.  214-20. 

'«  Pepys  was  the  unknown  element  on  the  new  board.  His  appointment  had  been 
secured  by  the  influence  of  Mountague  (Wheatley,  p.  22),  and  his  three  months'  tenure 
of  office  as  '  secretary  to  the  generals  at  sea '  could  scarcely  have  given  him  any  special 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs. 
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other  parts  of  honesty  and  discretion,'  says  Clarendon,  he  was 
*  undoubtedly  as  good,  if  not  the  best  seaman  of  England,'  and 
Coventry,  his  consistent  opponent,  described  him  as  *  a  man 
that  do  take  the  most  pains  and  gives  himself  the  most  to  do 
business  of  any  about  the  court.' ^'^  Sir  Eobert  Slyngesbie,  the 
comptroller,  was  himself  the  son  of  a  comptroller,  and  had  served 
as  a  sea-captain  as  early  as  1633.^*  Sir  William  Batten  as 
surveyor  was  only  returning  to  an  office  he  had  already  held, 
for  he  had  been  surveyor  of  the  navy  in  1638,  as  well  as  an 
active  naval  commander.'^  Of  the  extra  commissioners,  Lord 
Berkeley  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  won  great  honour 
at  Stratton,  and  had  served  under  Turenne  from  1652  to  1655  ;  ^^ 
Sir  William  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  seaman  and  had  been 
a  seaman  all  Ms  life.  He  had  been  rear-admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  he  had  served  as 
vice-admiral  under  Blake,  had  commanded  the  expedition  that 
seized  Jamaica,^^  and  had  already  been  a  member  of  two  admiralty 
commissions  under  the  Commonwealth.''"  Peter  Pett,  the  resident 
commissioner  at  Chatham,  came  of  a  family  of  shipbuilders, 
for  an  earlier  Pett  had  been  master  shipwright  at  Deptford 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.^^  His  cousin,  Joseph  Pett,  was 
master  shipwright  at  Chatham  ;  and  his  brother,  Christopher  Pett, 
at  Deptford ;  another  brother,  Phineas,  was  clerk  of  the  check  at 
Chatham,  and  a  cousin,  Eichard  Holborne,  master  mast-maker. 
Thus  the  family  among  them  had  control  of  the  principal  dock- 
yards.^^ William  Coventry,  like  Pepys,  was  a  civilian,  but  when  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1662  he  had  already  had  two 
years'  experience  of  affairs  as  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  great  ability  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  board.''*  Thus  the  navy  board  as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  was  a  strong  body,  on  which  the  experts 
were  overwhelmingly  represented,  and  though  its  composition  was 
frequently  changed  during  the  period  under  consideration,  this 
tradition  was  never  lost.  The  office  of  treasurer  eventually  fell  to 
the  men  of  accounts,  for  Sir  George  Carteret  was  succeeded  in  1666 
by  Lord  Anglesey,  a  *  laborious,  skilful,  cautious,  and  moderate ' 
official,  who  had  had  seven  years'  experience  as  vice-treasurer  of 

*'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  See  also  Diary,  12  April  1667,  where  Pepya 
writes,  '  I  do  take  him  for  a  most  honest  man.' 

**  See  introduction  to  Navy  Becords  Society  publications,  vol.  vii.  (in  the  press). 

*•  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 

*•  Miscellanies,  xi.  216,  219  ;  the  commissions  of  1653  and  1659. 

*'  Burnet  described  him  in  1665  as  '  a  man  of  great  actions  and  eminent  virtues,' 
though  he  made  money  by  the  sale  of  offices,  like  every  one  else.  Temple  credits  him 
with  the  highest  political  ability,  and  Evelyn  speaks  of  him  as  •  a  wise  and  witty  gen- 
tleman.' (Diet,  of  National  Biogr.)  For  Pepys's  favourable  opinion  of  him,  see 
Diary,  7  and  10  June,  and  2  July  1662,  et  passim ;  Penn,  ii.  ?38, 
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Ireland,^^  and  his  successors  during  the  period  were  politicians,  and 
not  experts  in  naval  affairs."*'  The  commissionership  which  had 
been  held  by  Lord  Berkeley,  passed  in  1664  to  Lord  Brouncker,  a 
literary  man,  an  intimate  friend  of  Evelyn,  and  first  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  who  took  something  more  than  an  amateur's  interest 
in  shipbuilding,  and  in  1662  built  a  yacht  for  the  king."  But  with 
these  exceptions  the  posts  vacated  by  experts  were  offered  to  experts 
again.  The  comptroller's  office  passed  at  the  end  of  1661  to  Sir 
John  Mennes,  who  held  it  until  his  death  in  1671.  He  had  first 
served  under  Sir  W.  Monson  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  had  had  a  wide 
experience  of  the  navy,  though  as  a  comptroller  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  eflScient.''^  His  successor.  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  had 
been  a  shipowner  at  Lowestoft ;  but  he  had  served  under  Prince 
Kupert,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  first  Dutch  war  of 
the  reign.''^  Thomas  Myddleton,  who  succeeded  Sir  W.  Batten  as 
surveyor  in  1667,  had  been  a  parliamentarian  officer,  and  had 
already  served  for  three  years  on  the  navy  board  as  resident  com- 
missioner at  Portsmouth.'*^  He  was  succeeded  in  1672  by  Sir 
John  Tippetts,  who  had  been  master  shipwright  at  Portsmouth 
from  1660  to  1667,  and  resident  commissioner  there  1667-1672. 
He  held  office  for  twenty  years.^*  At  the  close  of  the  first  Dutch 
war,  when  a  policy  of  retrenchment  was  pursued  in  the  navy,  the 
appointments  of  the  extra  commissioners  were  allowed  to  lapse,"*^ 
but  when  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Dutch  war  made  fresh  ap- 
pointments necessary,  two  out  of  three  commissioners  chosen  were 
naval  experts.  Sir  John  Harman  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer 
who  had  seen  much  service  ;  *^  Sir  John  Werden  had  been  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  admiral ;  *'^  and  when  Seymour,  the  third  commis- 

*-  DictioTiary  of  National  Biogr.    Pepys  calls  him,  on  a  first  impression,  •  a  very" 
notable  man,  and  understanding,  and  will  do  things  regular,  and  understand  them 
himself.'     {Diary,  9  July  1667.)    He  was  suspended  in  1668  on  charges  that  were  not 
sustained. 

"  In  November  1668,  Sir  Thos.  Osborne  and  Sir  Thos.  Lyttleton  were  appointed  ; 
the  oflSce  was  held  by  Osborne  alone  from  1671,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1673  by  Sir 
Edw.  Seymour,  who  was  speaker  in  the  same  year.     (Duckett,  Naval  Commissioners). 

**  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr.  He  is  described  by  Pepys  as  '  a  modest,  civil 
person,'  but  '  wholly  ignorant  in  the  business  of  the  navy.'     {Diary,  10  Dec.  1664.) 

*'  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr.  Pepys  calls  him  '  most  excellent  pleasant  com- 
pany,' and  '  a  very  good,  harmless,  honest  gentleman,'  but  is  always  attacking  his 
incapacity.     (See  Diary,  6  Oct.  1666  and  4  Jan.  1668-9). 

**  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr.  "  Duckett. 

"  Duckett.  Tippetts  was  knighted  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Eichard  Haddock  and; 
Sir  Anthony  Deane  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  the  '  Boyal  James '  at  Portsmouth . 
in  1675.     {Adm.  Letters,  iv.  163).    He  was  surveyor  from  1672  to  1692. 

■"  In  1669  the  board  consists  of  Osborne  and  Lyttleton,  joint  treasurers,  Mennes, 
comptroller,  Myddleton,  surveyor,  Pepys,  clerk  of  the  acts,  Capt.  John  Cox,  commis- 
sioner at  Chatham,  John  Tippetts,  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  Sir  Wm.  Penn, 
comptroller  of  the  victualling,  and  Lord  Brouncker,  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts.  When  Pepys  complains  on  5  Nov.  1668  that  since  Penn  had  gone  to  the 
victualling  '  the  ofiQce  would  now  be  left  without  one  seaman  in  it,  but  the  surveyor 
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sioner,  was  made  treasurer  in  1673,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Eichard  Haddock,  who  came  of  a  seafaring  family,  and  had  been 
all  his  life  in  the  service.-^"  The  only  nonentity  on  the  navy  board 
during  this  period  was  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  who  held  office  as  an 
extra  commissioner  from  1664  to  1668.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
frequent  were  the  changes  that  the  only  member  of  it  whose 
experience  was  continuous  was  Samuel  Pepys,  who  served  as  clerk 
of  the  acts  during  the  whole  period  1660-1673. 

The  traditional  functions  of  the  navy  board  are  described  by 
Sir  William  Monson  in  his  '  Naval  Tracts.'  ^'  It  was  the  lord  high 
admiral's  council  of  advice  -''^  for  that  branch  of  his  ofiSce  which  was 
concerned  with  the  government  of  the  navy.-^^  Its  members  also 
served  as  *  the  Conduit  Pipes  to  whom  the  Lord  Admiral  properly 
directs  all  his  commands  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  and  from  whom 
it  descends  to  all  other  inferior  officers  and  ministers  under  them 
whatsoever.'  ^*  Thus  in  theory  they  only  existed  to  carry  out  the 
admiral's  instructions,  but  as  they  were  empowered  '  to  cause  all 
ordinary  businesses  to  be  done  according  to  the  ancient  and 
allowed  practice  of  the  Office,'  -''^  in  practice  they  enjoyed  very  large 
administrative  powers.  It  was  their  business  to  make  contracts  on 
their  own  initiative  for  the  supply  of  materials  for  the  navy ;  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  stores ;  to  superintend  the  supply  of 
victuals ;  to  pay  (in  person  if  possible  ^'^)  the  ships  in  commission 
and  the  workmen  at  the  royal  dockyards ;  to  supervise  rates  of  pay ; 
to  represent  the  financial  needs  of  the  navy  in  the  j)roper  quarter ;  " 
and  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  filling  such  vacancies  as 
might  occur  in  those  inferior  offices  which  were  held  under  the 
lord  high  admiral's  warrant.-^*  In  addition  to  the  complicated 
functions  which  were  discharged  by  the  navy  board  in  its  corporate 
capacity  at  weekly  meetings,  the  four  '  Principal  Officers '  had 
departmental  duties  to  perform.     The  treasurer  was  responsible  for 

and  the  comptroller,  who  is  so  old  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing,'  he  not  unnaturally 
ignores  the  commissioners  who  did  not  live  in  London,  and  does  not  count  Penn,  who, 
although  he  had  *  gone  to  the  victualling,'  still  ranked  as  a  commissioner  of  the  navy. 

*«  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been 
captains  in  the  navy  under  the  parliament  in  the  Dutch  war  of  1653. 

*'  Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  321.  «  Ibid.  p.  327.    Wheatley,  p.  142. 

*'  The  more  important  side  of  the  lord  high  admiral's  office  was,  of  course,  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  with  its  judicial  machinery  in  London,  and  its  executive 
machinery  of  vice-admirals  in  every  maritime  shire.  In  connexion  with  this  the 
admiral  enjoyed  several  important  privileges,  especiallj'  in  time  of  war.  He  was 
entitled  to  salvage  for  all  ships  rescued  from  the  enemy;  enemy  ships  and  goods 
brought  into  English  ports  by  mistake  or  stress  of  weather  were  his ;  also  those  seized 
at  sea  by  ships  not  carrying  the  king's  commission,  or  deserted  by  the  ship's  company. 
{Miscellanies,  vi.  43-5.) 

"  Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  321.  **  Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  p.  4. 

«  Diary,  10  July,  1  Oct.  and  18  Nov.  1663. 

*'  •  Never  to  cease  labouring  to  the  State  for  Money '  (Monson). 

?*  For  a  list  of  these  see  Churchill,  iii.  328. 
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preparing  estimates  of  the  charges  of  the  navy,  and  obtaining  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  them  from  the  lord  treasurer  of  England ; 
he  was  also  required  to  present  the  annual  accounts  of  the  navy  for 
audit  in  the  exchequer.  The  comptroller  was  supposed  to  serve  as 
a  check  upon  the  treasurer  by  keeping  duplicate  accounts  ;  but  the 
method  of  account-keeping  in  the  navy  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
this  check  appears  to  have  been  illusory/^'-*  It  was  also  his  duty  to 
audit  the  storekeeper's  accounts,  and  to  supervise  the  payments 
made  to  the  victuallers.  The  duties  of  the  surveyor  were  of  special 
importance,'*"  as  he  was  required  to  know  the  state  of  the  king's 
ships,  dockj^ards,  and  stores  at  any  particular  time.  To  this  end 
he  was  to  make  an  annual  survey  of  all  ships  in  harbour,  stores, 
storehouses,  wharves,  and  dockyards,  and  to  examine  vessels  on 
their  return  from  sea.  He  was  also  required  to  survey  the  provisions 
supplied  by  the  victuallers,  '  to  the  end  that  he  may  as  well  satisfy 
himself  as  his  fellow-officers  at  their  meeting,  what  prices  are  fitting 
to  allow  for  that  which  is  good ;  as  also  to  see  that  no  bad  and  un- 
serviceable ware  be  thrust  on  the  King  for  the  merchant's  advan- 
tage.' '^^  It  was  also  his  business  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
boatswains  and  carpenters  on  the  return  of  their  ships  from  sea. 
Though  he  enjoyed  equal  rank  with  the  other  principal  officers,*^^ 
the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  acts  were  of  a  simpler  kind.  He  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  board,  preparing  business  and  keeping  minutes 
of  its  proceedings,  with  other  records  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy.*^^ 

Such  were  the  standing  traditions  of  naval  administration  ;  but 
it  was  also  the  custom  for  the  lord  high  admiral  for  the  time  being 
to  re-state  and  supplement  these  traditions  by  issuing  formal 
*  instructions  '  touching  the  duties  of  his  subordinate  officials.*^^ 
These  were  issued  by  James  on  28  Jan.  1661-2.**^     They  were  not 

*"  Penn,  ii.  590,  and  Mr.  Pepijs's  Defence  of  the  Navy  iipon  an  Inq^uisition  tliereinto 
by  Parliament,  1669  [MS.  2554]. 

*■  '  As  to  his  particular  duty,  it  is  of  great  trust  (called  the  mystery  of  the  navy).' 
Penn,  ii.  590. 

"  Churchill,  iii.  323, 

^  Some  members  of  the  navy  board  were  disposed  to  deny  this.  (See  Diary, 
Wheatley's  ed.,  i.  pp.  xxv-xxvii.) 

*^  It  was  necessary  for  the  clerk  of  the  acts  to  be  an  able  accountant,  and  he  had 
unrivalled  opportunities  of  seeing  the  transactions  of  the  navy ;  thus  it  was  possible 
for  the  industrious  Pepys  to  make  himself  indispensable.  Sir  Wm.  Monson's  idea 
had  been  to  amalgamate  the  offices  of  comptroller  and  clerk  of  the  acts  (Churchill, 
iii.  327). 

•*  Sir  Robert  Slyngesbie,  writing  inr  1660  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  navy, 
,  had  prayed  '  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  vouchsafe,  according  to  the  precedents  of 
his  predecessors,  the  lord  high  admirals  of  England,  to  regulate  the  navy  by  his 
princely  instructions,  to  be  preserved  in  the  office  in  a  book  fairly  written,  as  a  direc- 
tion for  every  officer  to  walk  by,  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  his  place.'  (Charnock, 
i.  p.  Ixiii.  The  MS.  copy  in  Miscellanies,  iii.  683,  is  correctly  dated  1660.  Charnock 
prints  the  date  1669.) 

**  They  were  printed  in  1717  from  an  imperfect  copy  under  the  title  The  (Economy 
of  H.M.'s  Navy  Office.    {Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  xxix.  183.)    A  MS.  copy 
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original.  '  I  have  thought  fit,'  says  the  duke,  '  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm certain  orders  which  I  understand  were  formerly  published 
by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (being  then  admiral  ^)  with  some 
small  additions  and  alterations.'  ^^  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they 
were  never  superseded,  but  remained  in  force  until  the  admiralty 
was  reorganised  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.^* 

Although  these  instructions  deal  only  with  the  duties  of  the 
various  offices  in  the  navy,  and  not  with  the  regulation  of  the  navy 
in  general,  they  show  an  advance  upon  earlier  regulations  of  the 
same  kind.  There  occurs  among  the  Pepysian  MSS.  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.^''  As  compared  with  these  the  instructions  of  1661-2 
are  much  more  detailed  and  elaborate,""  even  where  they  do  not 
indicate  any  important  change  of  practice,  and  in  three  points  of  con- 
siderable importance  alterations  have  been  made :  (1)  In  the  later 
instructions  the  members  of  the  navy  board  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  dismissal  from  the*  service,  to  trade  in  any  commodities 
that  are  used  in  the  navy,  and  they  are  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
same  prohibition  with  regard  to  the  inferior  officers  of  the  navy. 
This  clause,  which  was  an  innovation  of  the  duke's  and  had  not 

occurs  among  the  Naval  Precedents  (pp.  356-98),  and  another  in  Sir  Wm.  Penn's 
Collections  (pp.  127-90).  The  first  part  is  also  copied  into  another  collection  of 
papers  in  the  Pepysian  library  ([MS.  2242]  An  Inquisitioti  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  into  tlie  Management  of  tlie 
Navy,  1668,  with  his  regulations  thereon  ;  pp.  1-18),  under  the  title  '  The  Duty  of  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  jointly  considered.'  The 
covering  letter  from  the  duke  that  accompanied  them  is  printed  in  Penn,  ii.  265, 
where  the  contracted  form  '  Com"  '  is  wrongly  read  as  '  Commanders.'  It  contains 
references  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
discharge  of  unnecessary  and  negligent  workmen  and  those  past  work,  some  yards 
being  '  rather  fit  for  an  hospital  than  the  king's  service ;  an  abuse  which  is  not  to  be 
suffered.' 

**  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  lord  high  admiral  from  1638  to  1642. 
His  instructions  were  issued  in  1640.  (Pepys's  Diary,  Wheatley's  edition,  ii.  184, 
note.) 

"  In  this  revision  Sir  Wm.  Penn  probably  had  a  share.  {Diary,  Wheatley's  ed., 
ii.  184  note.) 

»s  Wheatley,  p.  138. 

**  Penn's  Collecticms  [MS.  2611],  pp.  1-63.  These  instructions  deal  not  only  with 
the  duties  of  the  different  offices,  but  also  with  the  method  of  appointment  to  offices, 
the  pressing  of  mariners  and  workmen,  the  duties  of  seamen,  the  building  and  repair 
of  ships,  the  provision  of  stores,  victuals,  ammunition,  and  money,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters. 

"  For  instance,  the  instructions  of  1661-2-  introduce  a  whole  series  of  minute 
directions  to  the  navy  board  relating  to  the  purchasing  of  stores  '  where  there  is  best 
and  best  cheape.'  They  are  to  inquire  the  market  price  of  masts,  deals,  hemp,  tar, 
pitch,  &c. '  at  the  season  of  the  yeare  when  the  East  Country  commodities  come  into  the 
River,'  and  they  are  to  receive  weekly  returns  from  the  custom-house  '  of  such  goods 
as  have  been,  entered  and  are  useful  to  the  Navy,  with  the  names  of  the  Merchants  who 
entered  them,  that  so  the  Purveyors  may  not  delude  them  with  the  pretence  of  scarcity 
when  choice  may  be  had,  or  oblige  them  to  one  Merchant  when  diverse  might  afford 
more  qhoice.and  easier  rates.'    {Naval  Precedents,  p.  359.) 
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occurred  in  any  previous  instructions,^'  was  intended  to  remedy 
a  really  serious  abuse.  In  Buckingham's  time  the  surveyor  ef 
the  victuals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  and  pass  the  victuals 
supplied  by  the  victualler,  was  sometimes  himself  the  victualler, 
and  contracted  to  supply  the  provisions  he  was  charged  to  in- 
spect,^^  '  whereupon,'  says  Sir  William  Monson,  *  there  are  many 
abuses  crept  into  the  office  fit  to  be  reformed,'  ^^  (2)  Under  the 
earlier  instructions  the  navy  board  had  consisted  only  of  the  four 
principal  officers.  The  treasurer  ajid  the  clerk  of  the  acts  lived 
at  Deptford,  and  the  comptroller  and  surveyor  at  Chatham,  'to 
govern  all  under-officers,  clerks,  workmen,  mariners,  and  others, 
causing  their  ordinances  to  be  duly  observed  by  encouraging  the 
diligent  and  faithful,  and  rebuking  the  negligent  and  disorderly 
persons.'  '•*  They  were  to  hold  their  meetings  weekly,  or  at  least 
fortnightly,  at  London,  Deptford,  Chatham,  '  or  other  convenient 
place.'  The  instructions  of  1661-2  require  all  the  members  of  the 
board  to  '  live  as  near  together  as  conveniently  they  may,'  ^^  and  to 
meet  at  the  navy  office  '^  '  twice  every  week  at  the  least,'  though 
provision  is  also  made  for  occasional  meetings  at  the  yards  '  at 
convenient  times  and  seasons  of  the  year '  to  transact  the  business 
proper  to  each  yard.^'^  (3)  A  third  change,  of  less  importance,  is 
an  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  acts.  In  earlier  times 
it  had  been  his  business  to  purchase  '  small  stores,'  such  as  pitch, 
tar,  rosin,  oil,  nails,  compasses,  &c.,  required  not  for  stock,  but  for 
immediate  use ;  though  this  seems  to  have  been  dropped  as  early 
as  Monson's  time,^*  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
navy.''-*  But  in  the  instructions  of  1661-2,  this  function  of  the  clerk 
of  the  acts  is  revived  in  a  different  form.  He  is  required  to  advise 
the  board  from  time  to  time  of  the  '  present  market  price  of  all 
manner  of  petty  provisions,'  *°  and,  although  the  duty  of  actual  pur- 
chase is  not  imposed  on  him,  he  is  to  supervise  the  persons  to 
whom  this  business  is  entrusted.^'  An  additional  instruction 
communicated  to  the  navy  board  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  dated 

"  Mr.  Pepys's  Defence  of  the  Navy  upon  an  Inqtiisilion  thereinto  by  Parliament, 
69  [MS.  2554],  p.  24. 

'■-  Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  p.  48.  "  Churchill,  iii.  325. 

'*  Ibul.  p.  3.  "  Mr.  Pett  lived  at  Chatham  ;  see  p.  246,  supra. 

'*  Between  Crutched  Friars  and  Seething  Lane ;  afterwards  removed  to  Somerset 
House.  (Wheatley,  pp.  144. 5.)  Each  principal  officer  was  to  have  a  separate  office 
within  the  navy  office,  where  he  might  keep  his  books. 

"  Naval  Precedents,  p.  362.  "  Churchill,  iii.  324. 

'*  Naval  Precedents,  p.  373. 

*•  Pepys  afterwards  claimed  to  have  scrupulously  carried  out  this  instruction,  but 
he  pertinently  remarks  that  '  that  want  of  money  under  which  this  Office  has  laboured 
hath  for  the  most  part  prevented  us  in  the  benefit  expected  from  those  enquiries,  by 
urging  us  to  the  supplying  ourselves  not  where  we  could  buy  cheapest  with  money, 
but  where  we  could  be  trusted  on  the  best  terms  without  it '  {Inqidsition  by  the  Duke 
of  York  [MS.  2242],  p.  95.) 

"'  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  373-4.    See  Diarij,  11  Nov.  1664.  . 
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18  July  1662,^- incorporates  into  the  permanent  system  of  the  navy 
a  reform  which  had  been  ah'eady  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth 
in  1651.  The  subordinate  officers  who  had  always  given  more 
trouble  than  any  others  were  the  pursers.^'  They  were  negligent 
and  lazy,  and  took  full  advantage  of  their  numerous  opportunities 
for  peculation.**^  It  was  provided,  apparently  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  navy  board,  that  in  future,  as  under  the  Commonwealth,  security 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  should  be  taken  from 
pursers  serving  on  board  the  king's  ships.**-'  Notwithstanding  this, 
untrustworthy  pursers  continued  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.**' 

As  historians  have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  Dutch  war  made 
great  havoc  with  the  administration  of  the  navy  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  department  of  finance. 
The  want  of  money  had  been  felt  as  early  as  1661,  and,  as  the 
entries  in  the  *  Diary  '  show,*^  the  navy  officers  were  often  at  their 
wits'  end.  But  during  the  war  the  complaints  of  want  of  money  in 
the  navy  became  more  frequent  and  insistent,***  and  the  situation, 
notwithstanding  large  parliamentary  grants,  soon  became  very 
serious.     The  papers  in  the  Pepysian  library  *^  supply  materials 

*-  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  399-400.  *'  See  English  Historical  Eeview,  xi.  60. 

"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dcyniestic,  passim.  On  16  July,  1662,  Eobert  Cock 
writes  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  from  Lisbon  that  he  has  much  trouble  with  the 
pursers  and  stewards,  who  steal  and  sell  the  provisions.  He  asks  that  in  future  pro- 
visions may  be  sent  him  in  casks  with  the  mark  deeply  burnt  in,  that  it  may  not  be 
easily  cut  ofif,  and  requires  an  order  from  the  board  to  seize  provisions  embezzled  by 
pursers  (ibid.  1661-2,  p.  440).  The  iniquities  of  the  purser  were,  however,  some- 
times due  to  the  want  of  money  in  the  navy — as  where  Captain  AUin  of  the  '  Lion  ' 
complains  to  Mr.  Coventry  that  the  victualler  at  Dover  will  pay  his  purser  no  money 
for  necessaries  ;  thus  pursers  are  '  driven  to  borrow  or  steal,'  or  '  buy  on  ill  terms  ' 
{ibid.  p.  485).  Pepys  noted  in  the  Diary  that  '  a  purser  without  professed  cheating 
is  a  professed  loser,  twice  as  much  as  he  gets  '  (22  Nov.  1665). 

"^  The  amount  of  the  security  was  to  be  determined  by  the  ship's  rate.  In 
first-rates  the  purser's  bond  was  to  be  for  600Z.  in  second-rates  500^,  third- rates 
400Z.,  fourth-rates  300Z.,  fifth  and  sixth  rates  200Z. 

**  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  wrote  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  on  10  Jan.  1665-6 : 
'  No  part  of  naval  affairs  more  needs  regulation  than  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
pursers '  {Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  198),  and  Sir  John  Mennes 
complained  on  1  May  1666  that  ■  pursers  in  general '  are  '  very  negligent  of  their 
duties  '  {ibid.  p.  375).  See  also  another  letter  from  the  same  officer  to  the  Navy 
Board  dated  nearly  a  twelvemonth  later,  12  March  1667,  that  '  if  they  will  have 
the  service  carried  on  cheerfully,  they  must  soundly  punish  the  pursers  for  their 
negligence  and  other  gross  abuses '  {ibid.  1666-7,  p.  557.  See  also  ibid.  1665-6, 
pp.  399  and  590.    For  embezzlement  by  a  purser,  see  ibid.  1666-7,  p.  181). 

«'  Diary,  11  June,  14  and  31  Aug.  1661.  It  is  true  that  on  3  Dec.  1663  Pepys 
wrote  that  the  navy  was  out  of  debt,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  improvement. 

*'  Ibid.  7  April  1665  {'  To  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  about  money  to  be  got  for 
the  Navy,  or  else  we  must  shut  up  shop  ').  12  April,  16  Oct.,  31  Oct.,  31  Dec.  1665  ; 
26  Jan.  1665-6  (the  victualling  very  '  sad  '  for  want  of  money).  12  May,  26  Aug., 
7  Oct.,  19  Oct.,  27  Nov.  1666 ;  2  Jan.,  3  Feb.  1666-7  ;  1  Apr.  1667  (Sir  W.  Coventry 
'  flatly  owns  that  we  must  have  a  peace,  for  we  cannot  set  out  a  fleete').  10  Apr., 
20  June,  1667 ;  29  Jan.  1667-8 ;  27  Dec.  1668. 

*•  [MS.  2589.]  '  A  Collection  of  Papers  stating  tlie  expence  of  tlie  Navy  from  1660 
to  1666,  and  more  particularly  of  tlie  cluirge  of  the  tJien  Dutch  War.^ 
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for  estimating  in  actual  figures  the  financial  effects  of  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  The  ordinary  charge  of  the  navy  in  harbour  at 
this  time  was  only  about  40,000L,^°  but  the  total  annual  charge, 
including  the  ships  at  sea,  might  be  taken  at  nearly  400,000L  in 
time  of  peace.'*'  The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  a  little  more  than 
two  years  of  the  war  (from  1  Sept.  1664  to  29  Sept.  1666)  were 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
3,200,516Z.92  Of  this  only  2,270,020Z.  had  been  actually  paid,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  930,496Z.^*  This  was  far  above  the  most  extravagant 
estimates  that  had  been  made.  In  1664  Pepys  had  prepared  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  charges  that  would  arise  out  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  he  tells  us,  in  the  '  Diary,'  ^^  that  he  '  brought  it  to 
appear '  852,700Z.,  *  but  God  knows  this  is  only  a  scare  to  the 
Parliament,  to  make  them  give  the  more  money.'  On  the  present 
occasion  the  Commons  found  the  undecorated  facts  alarming  enough, 
and  in  October,  1666,  they  voted  1,800,000L,  but  their  feeling  that 
the  money  was  being  wasted  led  to  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mission of  accounts  ^^  which  gave  Pepys  and  his  colleagues  such 
infinite  trouble.^*^    But  even  these  startling  figures  scarcely  repre- 

*"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1663-4,  p.  624. 

^'  The  charge  of  the  navy  from  the  Eestoration  to  Christmas,  1662,  was  at  the 
rate  of  374,743L  a  year.   {Diary,  18  Feb.  1662-3.) 

"-  A  letter  from  the  Navy  Board  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (MS.  2589  [note  89  supra], 
p.  13),  dated  24  Sept.  1666,  intended  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  just  then 
about  to  meet,  supplies  the  following  details : — 

Navy,  Debtor  by  its  expences  betw.  1  Sept.  '64  and  29  Sept.  '66. 
Bills — signed  on  the  Th'^"^  and  Certifif"  charged  on  y'=  Excheq"" 
for  goods  serv**  in,  services  done,  and  ffreight  of  hired  ships, 
w"*  alloW'=    for  like  goods,  services,  and  ffi'eights  for    w^'' 

Bills  are  due  but  not  made  out £1,003,605 

Wages — to  Officers  and  seam° 1,114,326 

Victualls ...  743,238 

Ord""J  and  extra  of  y-^  and  Eopey^"      ....  .  209,792 

Sick  and  ''.Vounded 72,000 

Adm"»  Eegiment  •        ,        , 45,479 

Widdows  and  orphans         •••«....  12,076 

£3,200,516 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  impossibility  'during  the  present 
action '  of  taking  stock  of  the  stores,  and  comparing  them  with  the  quantities  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  account,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  depletion  of  stores 
during  the  war  would  make  these  figures  a  good  deal  under  the  mark.  Other  con- 
siderations also  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  we  find  Pepys  writing  in  the  Diary 
the  day  before  these  figures  were  returned  (23  Sept.  1666),  '  Our  method  of  accounting, 
though  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  far  wide  of  the  mark,  yet  will  not  abide  a  strict  ex- 
amination if  the  parliament  should  be  troublesome.' 

*'  On  3  Aug.  1667,  the  navy  debt  to  25  May  was  entered  in  the  Diary  as  above 
950,000Z. 

9*  Diary,  25  Nov.  1664.  »«  Eanke,  iii.  449-50. 

9«  See  Diary,  31  Jan.  5,  7,  12,  and  14  Feb.  1667-8 ;  30  Apr.  27  May,  19  and  28 
Aug.  1668.  Pepys  seems  to  have  shared  his  royal  master's  objection  to  parliamen- 
tary investigation.  On  26  Sept.  1666,  he  writes  in  the  Diary, '  A  committee  of  the 
whole  House  chosen  to  examine  our  accounts,  and  a  great  many  Hotspurs  enijuiring 
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sent  the  real  position  of  affairs,  for  they  take  no  account  of  arrears. 
In  a  letter  of  14  March  1665-6  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,^^  Pepys  deals 
with  the  financial  position  at  that  date.  So  enormous  were  the 
arrears,  that  the  sum  of  2,312,876Z.  would  be  needed  to  pay  the 
fleet  and  yards  to  1  Aug.  1665,  to  clear  off  the  arrears  of  the  vic- 
tuallers and  provide  victuals  for  the  current  year,  to  build  ten  new 
ships  that  had  been  ordered,  and  to  provide  for  wear  and  tear  and 
wages  for  1666.  To  meet  this,  the  total  funds  available,  includ- 
ing a  Parliamentary  grant  of  1,250,000/.  made  in  October  1665, 
amounted  to  1,498,483/.''^  Thus  there  was  a  deficit  of  814,393i. 
But  to  this  would  have  to  be  added  other  charges,  not  included  in 
the  first  estimate — principally  arrears  of  wages  and  other  debts — 
which  would  increase  the  deficit  to  1,277,161/.,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  ordnance  office,  which  Pepys  was  unable  to  calculate. 
In  other  words,  the  funds  available  for  the  navy  in  March  1665-6, 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  were  scarcely  more  than  half  its  probable 
requirements.  Nevertheless  Pepys  himself  derived  great  consolation 
from  a  calculation  which  he  had  made  of  the  cost  of  the  war  with 
Holland  in  1653,  whereby  it  appeared  that  '  the  States'  charge  then 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  King's  for  the  same  service  and  time 
by  171,785/.' »« 

The  financial  condition  of  the  navy  after  the  war  was  over,  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  its  progress,  but  the  debts  were  still 
enormous.  At  the  end  of  1669  the  outstanding  liabilities  amounted 
to  458,991/.  9s.  l|c/.,  and  the  estimate  for  the  year  1670  was 
447,181/.  4s.  Od.  more.'""  At  the  end  of  1670  there  was  a  debt 
from  the  preceding  year  of  138,773/.  for  repairs,  and  completing 
works  unfinished,  towards  which  the  treasurers  of  the  navy  had  no 
ready  money.  ^  The  inevitable"  charge  for  the  year  1671  amounted 
to  513,354/.,  and.  there  was  a.  further  charge  that  .ought  to  be 
incurred  of  147,080/.,-  towards  which  the  treasurers  had  received 
upto24May;i671  only  110,q00/.'»i    ;      ;      * 

into  it,  and  likely  to  give  tis  mlich  trouble  anfl  blaftne,  and  perhaps  (which  I  am 
afeard  of)  will  find  faults  enow  to  demand  better  officers.' 

*'  MS.  2589  [note  89  supra],  pp.  1-3. 

**  It  is  evidently  to  this  financial  situation  that  an  entry  in  the  Diary  under 
date  19  Feb.  1665-6  refers—'  and  to  my  Lord  Treasurer's,  where  the  state  of  our 
Navy  debts  was  laid  open,  there  being  but  1,500,000Z.  to  answer  a  certaine  expense 
and  debt  of  2,300,000/.' 

^  MS.  2589  [note  89  supra],  p.  118.  Compare  the  Dianj,  16  Mar.  1668-9, 
— '  upon  the  whole  do  find  that  the  late  times,  in  all  their  management,  were  not  more 
husbandly  than  we.' 

'"*  Ordinary  80,000Z. ;  charge  of  a  fleet  of  50  ships  manned  with  5,279  men, 
265,920Z.  4s.  ;  finishing  new  ships  building,  17,200/. ;  extraordinary  works,  such  as  the 
repair  of  ships,  wharves,  docks,  and  storehouses  to  the  several  yards,  52,929Z. ;  supply- 
ing the  stores  with  the  materials  necessary  for  twelve  months,  31,1322.  (Cal.  S.  P. 
Dom.  Add.  1660-70,  p.  205.) 

>•'  Ordinary,  70,240Z.  3s.  &d. ;  charge  of  the  year's  fleet,  manned  with  about  6,000 
men,  312,000/.  {sic] ;  finishing  new  ships,  etc.,  51,9482. 16s.  Sd. ;  stores  already  ordered. 
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That  these  financial  difficulties  had  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  administration  during  the  war,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show.  As  every  reader  of  the  *  Diary  '  knows,  it  contains  pitiable 
stories  of  poor  seamen  starving  in  the  streets  because  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  their  wages ;  '°^  and  the  State  Papers  show  that  Pepys 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tender-hearted  spectator  of  exceptional 
misery,  but  a  hardened  official,  who  was  only  now  and  then  betrayed 
into  sympathy  with  sufferings  to  which  he  must  have  been  daily 
accustomed.  We  hear  of  wages  three  quarters  of  a  year,'°'  twenty- 
two,^"*  twenty-six,  thirty-four,^°^  and  even  fifty-two  '°'^  months  in 
arrear.     One  captain  complains  that  for  want  of  pay,  instead  of  a 

*  young  commander,'  he  is  rendered  '  an  old  beggar.'  ^"^  The  crews 
of  two  ships  petition  the  navy  board  to  order  them  their  pay  *  that 
their  families  may  not  be  altogether  starved  in  the  streets,  and  them- 
selves go  like  heathens,  having  nothing  to  cover  their  nakedness.' '"" 
The  commissioner  at  Portsmouth  writes  of  workmen  in  the  yard  there, 

*  Turned  out  of  doors  by  their  landlords,  they  perish  more  like  dogs 
than  men.'  '°^  Naturally  enough,  this  state  of  things  affected 
discipline.  The  crews  of  the  '  Little  Victory '  and  the  '  Pearl '  at 
Hull  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  refused  to  weigh  anchor,'"^  and 
in  the  yards  the  workmen  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Chatham  shipwrights  and  caulkers,  to  whom  two  years'  wages  were 
owing,  marched  up  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  navy  board,  as  *  their 
families  are  denied  trust,  and  cannot  subsist,'  and  under  this 
pressure  arrangements  were  made  *  to  pay  off  some  of  the  most 
disorderly.'  ^°^  The  men  also  refused  to  work  at  Woolwich. '°^  At 
Chatham  the  commissioner  writes,  *  I  am  almost  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  workmen  of  the  yard  for  their  weekly  pay.'  ^'° 

At  Portsmouth  Sir  John  Mennes  writes  in  July  1665  for  money 
to  be  sent  immediately  '  to  stop  the  bawlings  and  impatience '  of  the 
men,  and  especially  of  their  wives,  '  whose  tongues  are  as  foul  as 
the  daughters  of  Billingsgate.'  "'     Apparently  the  money  did  not 

6,135^  ;  the  total  of  inevitable  charges  being  given  at  513,354Z.  Os.  2d.  The  discrepancy 
of  73,030Z.  is  probably  due  to  a  wrong  entry  in  the  second  item.  The  expenditure 
desirable  but  not  inevitable,  was  on  building  three  new  third-rates,  30,091Z.  9s. ;  on 
rebuilding  two  old  ships,  24,666Z.  13s,  4td. ;  on  new  wharves,  storehouses,  docks,  &c., 
77,322Z. ;  and  on  an  '  extraordinary  provision  of  plank  and  hemp,'  15,000Z.  {ibid.  1671, 
p.  267). 

'"-  7  Oct.  1665.  '  Did  business,  though  not  much,  at  the  office ;  because  of  the 
horrible  crowd  and  lamentable  moan  of  the  poor  seamen  that  lie  starving  in  the  streets 
for  lack  of  money,  which  do  trouble  and  perplex  me  to  the  heart ;  and  more  at  noon 
when  we  were  to  go  through  them,  for  then  a  whole  hundred  of  them  followed 
us,  some  cursing,  some  swearing,  and  some  praying.'  See  also  30  Sept.  1665,  12 
March  1666-7,  and  elsewhere. 

"*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1664-5,  p.  304. 

»"  Ibid.  1667,  p.  46.  '"  Ibid.  p.  75. 

'••  Ibid.  p.  Ix.  note.    See  also  1667,  p.  514.  ""  Ibid.  1665-6,  p.  385. 

'«  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  522.  '»»  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xiv. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  443.  ;  '"  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  475. 
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come,  and  in  October  Commissioner  Myddleton  was  forced  to  lend 
the  men  ten  shillings  apiece  '  to  keep  them  from  mutiny.'"*  A 
fortnight  later  a  mutiny  actually  broke  out,  but  the  commissioner 
showed  praiseworthy  promptitude  in  dealing  with  it.  He  *  seized 
a  good  cudgel  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men,'  and  '  took  more 
pains  in  the  use  of  it  than  in  any  business  for  the  last  twelve 
months,'  'clapped  three  others  in  the  stocks  for  some  hours, 
and  from  thence  to  prison,  where  they  will  continue.'  He  '  has  not 
been  troubled  since.'  "^  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  scarcity  of 
money  was  such  that  the  dockyard  authorities  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  allow  their  men  to  go  for  a  time  into  the  employment  of 
private  merchants,  that  they  might  earn  money  to  enable  them  to 
buy  bread.' •^  And  as  the  peace  did  not  much  improve  the  financial 
position  of  the  navy,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  disorders.  In 
March  1671  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  at  Deptford  '  fell '  on  Mr. 
Bagwell,  the  foreman  of  the  yard,  '  and  it  was  only  by  God's  gi-eat 
mercy  they  had  not  spoiled  him.'  At  Chatham  in  November,  the 
workmen  struck,  and  threatened  to  go  to  London."^ 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  *  poor  seamen '  were  not  the  only  conse- 
quences of  the  want  of  money.  Where  ships  were  being  built  by  con- 
tract in  private  yards,  failure  in  the  stipulated  payments  meant  delay 
in  completion.'"^  In  one  case  a  frigate  was  actually  finished,  but  the 
builders  were  afraid  to  launch  her,  as  they  had  run  deeply  into  debt 
on  account  of  her,  and  therefore  feared  to  lose  the  temporary  protec- 
tion against  arrest  by  their  creditors  which  the  king's  service  gave 
them."^  The  credit  of  the  government,  which  might  have  been  so 
valuable  a  resource  in  times  of  emergency,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  As  early  as  September  1664 — the  very  beginning  of  the  war — 
Commissioner  Pett  had  attempted  to  buy  tallow  and  candles  for  the 
navy  at  Maidstone,  but  '  found  the  country  so  shy,  that  though 
assured  of  good  payment  they  refused  to  have  any  dealings,'  '"*  and 
in  January  1666  Commissioner  Myddelton  wrote  from  Portsmouth, 
*  All  men  distrust  London  pay.'  "^  Nearly  half  the  letters  to  the 
navy  commissioners  in  the  State  Papers  calendared  for  1665-6 
refer  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  government  agents  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  supplies.'^"  In  this  way  bargains  were  lost  for  want 
of  ready  money,'^'  and  where  credit  was  obtained,  enormous  prices 
had  to  be  paid.'^^ 

"-  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  32.  "»  Ibid.  p.  53. 

>'♦  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xv.     See  also  ibid.  1667,  pp.  101,  106. 
»»  Ibid.  1671,  p.  XXV. 

>'«  Ibid.  1667-8,  pp.  21,  205,  462,  563 ;  1667,  p.  223.         '"  Ibid.  1665-6,  p.  295. 
"»  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  18. 

"»  Ibid.  1665-6,  p.  189.     See  also  ibid.  1666-7,  p.  233,  and  Diary,  20  June  1667- 
'^  p.  xxxix.  >2'  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  228,  and  1665-6,  p.  189. 

'--  Even  in  1658  the  navy  commissioners  had  been  obliged  to  buy  at  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  market  price  (English  Historical  Eeview,  xi.  62). 
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The  delay  in  the  pajmient  both  of  seamen  and  dockyard 
labourers  also  involved  the  government  in  much  needless  expense 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  it  appeared  impossible  to  discharge 
surplus  men  without  paying  them  off,  and  thus  ships  had  to  be 
kept  in  commission  longer  than  was  really  required.  So  serious 
was  the  waste  on  this  account  that  the  men  were  eventually  dis- 
charged without  payment  of  their  arrears.^-'  The  hardships  to 
private  persons  occasioned  by  the  want  of  money  were  intolerable. 
We  hear  of  an  anchor  smith  who  had  delivered  goods  to  the  value  of 
6,000Z.  during  the  year,  and  had  only  received  800/.  on  account ;  ^-* 
of  a  firm  of  slopsellers  who  had  supplied  24,800Z.  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  having  received  only  8001.  would  shortly  be  *  ruined 
both  in  their  estates  and  families  ; '  '^^  of  arrears  at  Bristol,  affect- 
ing impartially  all  classes  of  artificers, '^"^  where  the  shipbuilder 
writes  in  despair,  '  I  have  so  disabled  myself  in  the  relief  of 
poor  workmen  that  I  cannot  relieve  my  own  family :  I  have  dis- 
bursed and  engaged  for  more  than  I  am  worth.'  '^7  The  Barber 
Surgeons'  Company  complain  of  bills  of  1,496/.  6s.  10c?.  outstanding 
for  filling  chests  with  medicines,  and  speak  of  the  *  outrageous  and 
opprobrious  language '  they  receive  from  unpaid  surgeons  and 
their  friends  ;  ^^^  while  a  certain  poor  widow,  unpaid  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  *  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,'  *  without  a  stick  of  wood  or 
coals  to  lay  on  the  fire,'  and  owing  money  '  to  about  fifteen  people 
as  poor  as  herself,'  who  '  torment  her  daily.'  ^'^^ 

It  is  largely  to  the  want  of  money  that  we  must  trace  another 
evil  that  troubled  the  navy  board  :  during  the  war  with  Holland 
the  organisation  for  supplying  men  broke  down.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  volunteers,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Commonwealth,^^*'  by  a  royal  proclamation  ordering 
that  seamen,  whether  serving  on  the  king's  ships  or  merchantmen, 
should  receive  10s.  per  ton  burden  on  all  prizes  taken  by  them, 
6/.  13s.  4id.  for  each  piece  of  ordnance,  and  10/.  a  gun  for  every 
man-of-war  sunk  or  destroyed,  also  a  pillage  of  all  the  merchandise 
upon  or  above  the  gun  deck.  The  proclamation  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  care  would  be  taken  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  widows,  and  that  medals  would  be  given  for  eminent  service.'^' 

'■-»  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667-8,  p.  xvi.        '-'  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  72. 

'"  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  353.  '"  Ibid.  1667,  p.  374. 

'"  Ibid.  1667-8,  pp.  462,  563.  •-»  Ibid.  1667,  p.  454. 

'-'  Compare  ibid.  1667-8,  p.  455,  and  1666-7,  p.  233. 

130  Prize  money  was  first  introduced  in  the  civil  war.  By  a  council  order  of  1626 
the  captors  of  a  hostile  ship  were  to  receive  '  a  competent  reward,'  but  in  1642  thia 
became  a  fixed  proportion  of  one-third,  to  be  divided  among  the  ofiicers  and  crew 
(English  IIistokical  Eeview,  ix.  485).  From  1  Jan.  1653  a  new  scheme  was  adopted, 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  that  described  above  {ibid.  xi.  26).  On  the  Common- 
wealth arrangements  for  the  sick  and  wounded  see  Mr.  Oppenheim  (ibid.  xi.  37). 
Medals  were  first  given  to  the  ordinary  seamen  by  the  Long  Parliament  {ibid.  xi.  44). 

'"  28  Oct.  1664.    CaleTidar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  l(jGi~5,  p.  AQ.    In  the  second 
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An  embargo  was  also  laid  upon  shipping,  except  East  India- 
men,  vessels  carrying  fish  abroad,  and  those  trading  from  port  to 
port.'^^  In  spite  of  this  the  supply  of  men  was  at  first  insufficient 
to  properly  man  the  fleet. '^^  The  fleet  of  1666  seems  to  have  been 
well  manned  ^'^  by  means  of  a  strict  use  of  the  right  to  press,'^"*  but 
Pepys  notes  that  in  the  city  of  London  at  any  rate  the  men  were 
pressed  *  without  press  money,'  and  therefore  contrary  to  law.'*^ 
Men  were  also  pressed  that  were  *  not  liable  to  it,'  *  poor  patient 
labouring  men  and  housekeepers.'  '^^ 

One  result  of  this  indiscriminate  application  of  the  press, 
which  was  forced  on  the  navy  board  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
men,  was  that  the  material  supplied  was  often  of  the  poorest  kind. 
Commissioner  Myddleton,  writing  from  Portsmouth  on  29  March 
1666,'^^  tells  Pepys  that  he  is  '  ashamed  to  see '  such  pressed  men 
as  are  sent  from  Devonshire — '  one  with  the  falling  sickness  and  a 
lame  arm ;  another  with  dead  palsy  on  one  side,  and  not  any  use 
of  his  right  arm.'  A  year  later  he  makes  similar  complaints 
from  Chatham  of  the  pressed  men  supplied  by  Waterman's  Hall. 
*  The  Masters  of  Waterman's  Hall  are  good  Christians,  but  very 
knaves ;  they  should  be  ordered  to  send  down  ten  or  twelve  old 
women  to  be  nurses  to  the  children  they  send  for  the  king  to 
breed.'  '^^  It  is  clear  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  scarcity  of  men 
was  the  want  of  money  to  pay  them,^^°  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war.  Men  refused  to  enter  the  service  *  to  serve  for 
nothing,  and  let  their  families  starve  at  home,'  ^*^  'thousands  of 
them '  being  'resolved  rather  to  be  torn  in  pieces  than  serve  again.' '" 
English  prisoners  refused  to  return  to  England,  and  took  service 
in  Holland,^^^  and  Pepys  reports  that  when  the  Dutch  came  up 
the  Medway  many  Englishmen  were  heard  speaking  to  each  other 


Dutch  war  a  different  kind  of  inducement  was  offered— a  bounty  of  six  weeks'  pay  to 
able  seamen  volunteering  in  first  and  second  rates  and  one  month's  pay  [MS.  '  some 
months'  pay  ']  in  third-rates.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage  also  they  were  exempted  from 
being  turned  over  to  another  ship  (Naval  Precedents,  pp.  336). 

'*^  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1664-5,  pp.  56,  113.  The  exception  in  favour  of  fish  ships 
was  withdrawn  in  December. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  62.  i«^  Diary,  23  July  1666. 

'"  Ibid.  30  June  1666. 

'«  Ibid.  1  and  2  July  1666.  '»-  Ibid. 

'«  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  323. 

>»»  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xv. 

'«  Diary,  25  June,  22  Aug.,  31  Dec.  1667.  See  also  2  Jan.  1666-7.  •  We  have 
orders  to  send  all  the  ships  we  can  possibly  to  the  Downs.  God  have  mercy  on  ua  1 
for  we  can  send  forth  no  ships  without  men,  nor  will  men  go  without  money,  every 
day  bringing  us  news  of  new  mutinies  among  the  seamen  ;  so  that  our  condition  is 
like  to  be  very  miserable.' 

»"  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667-8,  p.  372. 

•«  Ibid.  p.  304.     See  also  Diary,  28  March  1668. 

•«  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667,  p.  323. 
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in  English  on  board  their  ships.^'*'*  This  condition  of  things  also 
reacted  upon  the  discipline  of  the  English  fleet.'"*^ 

The  want  of  money,  which  caused  a  scarcity  of  men,  also  accounts 
for  another  serious  defect  in  naval  organisation — the  delay  in  supply- 
ing victuals  to  the  fleet  during  the  war.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
victualling  rested  upon  Denis  Gauden,  the  contractor,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  the  war ;  and  yet  no 
change  could  be  made  in  the  system  until  the  government  was  in  a 
position  to  settle  accounts  with  him.  Thus  the  victuals,  though  on 
the  whole  good  in  quality,  were  deficient  in  quantity,  and  when 
Gauden  was  remonstrated  with  he  could  always  reply,  and  gene- 
rally with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  better 
as  long  as  the  government  failed  to  keep  their  part  of  the  contract, 
and  to  make  payments  on  account  at  the  stipulated  times.'**^  The 
scarcity  of  victuals  was  the  subject  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  him- 
self in  November  1664,'*^  and  in  the  spring  of  1665,  when  the  fleet 
was  fitting  for  sea,  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the  victualler  were 
incessant.'"*^  In  September  also  Lord  Sandwich  told  Pepys  that 
most  of  the  ships  had  been  without  beer  '  these  three  weeks  or 
month,  and  but  few  days  dry  provisions.'  ^^^  In  this  year  com- 
plaints occur,  though  not  often,  that  the  provisions  are  bad.'^" 

The  practical  breakdown  of  the  victualling  system  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1665  led  to  a  proposal  for  an  alteration  in 
method,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pepys  for  consideration. 
The  substance  of  his  report  appears  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  dated  6  Oct.  1665.i^' 

He  has  considered  how  the  navy  victualling  could  be  better  managed 
than  by  Mr.  Gauden,  and  has  requested  three  or  four  of  the  ablest  men 
whom  the  plague  has  left  to  join  Gauden  in  it,  but  they  all  refuse. 
Besides,  a  partnership  would  lose  two  months'  time  in  taking  inventories 
of  the  present  stock  of  victuals,  and  money  would  be  wanted  by  the  new 
commissioners.  Mr.  Gauden  himself  suggests  that  his  sons  should  be 
joined  with  him  to  carry  it  on  in  case  of  his  death,  and  that,  to  provide 
against  fraud,  a  surveyor  of  victuals  should  be  appointed  at  the  king's 

'*•  Diary,  14  June  1667.  According  to  the  report  that  reached  Pepys,  '  they  did 
cry  and  say,  "  We  did  heretofore  fight  for  tickets  ;  now  we  fight  for  dollars."  '  On  the 
ticket  system  see  note  196,  infra. 

'"  Ibid.  20  and  28  Oct.,  1  Nov.  1666.  This  was  also  attributed  in  part  to  '  gentle- 
men captains.'     See  ibid.  10  Jan.  1665-6,  27  July  1666,  and  29  June  1667. 

'*•  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  xxxix.     See  also  pp.  23,  27,  55,  203. 

'"  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  62.  '«  Ibid.  pp.  306,  311,  317,  321,  382. 

'«  Diary,  18  Sept.  1665. 

'**  On  10  Aug.  1665  Commissioner  Myddleton  writes  from  Portsmouth  to  Pepys, 
'  The  Coventry  is  still  in  port ;  her  beer  has  nearly  poisoned  one  man,  who,  being 
thirsty,  took  a  draught  of  it '  {Cal.  S-  P.  Dom.  1664-5,  p.  511 ;  see  also  p.  480).  The 
backwardness  of  the  victualling  in  turn  affected  the  scarcity  of  men,  for  the  sailors 
deserted  from  ships  where  they  could  get  no  food  {ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xviii). 

'»'  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1665-6,  p.  7. 
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charge  in  each  port,  with  power  to  examine  books,  contracts,  &c.,  and 
instructed  to  report  weekly  to  a  general  officer  in  London. 

This  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  new  machinery  for  keep- 
ing the  victualler  up  to  the  mark  was  approved  by  the  king  ^^* 
on  11  Oct.  On  the  19th  Pepys  wrote  to  Coventry  suggest- 
ing that  he  himself  was  willing  to  be  the  new  surveyor-general.'*' 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  on  the  27th  the  post  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  him,'"'*  at  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year.''"  In  December  we 
find  from  the  *  Diary  '  that  he  was  busy  drawing  up  instructions 
for  his  subordinates,  the  surveyors  of  victualling  at  the  ports, ''^^ 

The  new  method  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  victualling.  Pepys  was  much  pleased  with  his  arrange- 
ments,'" and  was  complimented  by  the  duke  of  York,''^*  but  the 
generals  at  sea  did  not  share  the  official  satisfaction,  and  wrote 
a  strong  letter,  complaining  of  the  victualling  in  particular,  and 
*  reflecting '  upon  *  the  whole  office  in  neglecting  them  and  the 
king's  service.'  '^^  In  February  of  the  next  year  also  there  were 
complaints  from  Kempthorne's  fleet,  bound  for  the  Straits, "^'^ 
and  in  August  1667  from  Sir  Edward  Spragge.""  The  new 
arrangement  was  only  temporary,  and  the  office  of  surveyor 
of  the  victualling  was  abolished  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.'*^'-* 
This  led  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
change  of  method,  some  thinking  that  the  victualling  could  be 
better  managed  by  a  commission. "^^  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  open  it  to  a  new  contract.'*'*  Tenders  were  to  be  sent  in  by 
20  Aug.  1668,  but,  as  notice  was  not  given  till  after  10  Aug.,  the 
time  allowed  for  intending  contractors  was  far  too  short ;  this  was 
unavoidable,  because  Gauden,  being  out  of  office,  refused  to  supply 
any  more  provisions.  Three  new  contractors  sent  in  tenders,  besides 
the  old  contractor,  Gauden,  who  also  sent  m  a  statement  of  the 
sums  already  owing  to  him,  amounting,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
to  176,725/.  6s.  5f/.  Theresult  of  the  negotiations  was  that  Gauden, 
to  whom  the  government  was  so  deeply  in  debt, '*'^  was  again  allowed 

'"  Cal.  S.  P.  D<ym.  1665-6,  p.  11. 

'»'  Diary,  19  Oct.  1665.  '"  Ibid.  27  Oct. 

'"  Supplemented  by  500Z.  a  year  from  Gauden  {Diary,  4  June  1667). 

'^«  Diary,  15  Dec.  1665. 

'"  Ibid.  24  July  1666.  '  Two  fleetes  dispatched  in  better  condition  than  ever  any 
fleetes  were  yet,  I  believe.' 

"»  Ibid.  26  July  1666.  '"  Ibid.  26,  27,  29,  and  30  Aug.  1666. 

'<»  Ibid.  3  Feb.  1666-7. 

'*'  Cal.  S.  P.  Doni.  1667,  p.  367.  Among  other  complaints  it  was  represented  that 
'  the  ships  are  victualled  with  Cheshire  cheese,  half  a  pound  for  a  pound,  which  the 
men  extremely  grumble  at.' 

•«=  Diary,  28  and  29  July  1667.  "«  Ibid.  21  Sept.  1668. 

'"  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667-8,  pp.  xvii,  xviii. 

'^^  Gauden's  tender  was  the  lowest,  but  there  was  some  suspicion  of  connivance 
between  the  navy  board  and  the  other  competitors  (ibid.) 
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to  undertake  the  victualling/**''  but  he  was  to  have  two  responsible 
persons,  approved  by  the  king,  associated  with  him,^''^  and  Sir 
William  Penn  was  eventually  apppointed  as  one  of  these. ^*'^  The 
navy  commissioners  had  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  having 
more  than  one  person  engaged  in  the  victualling  contract, '  to  prevent 
any  disappointments  from  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  vic- 
tualler,' ^"^  and  accordingly,  on  Sir  William  Penn's  death  in  Sep- 
tember 1670,  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  two  Ashburnhams ;  but,  as 
John  Ashburnham  died  in  1671,  the  new  contract  for  1672  eventually 
contained  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Sir  Denny  Ashburn- 
ham, and  Josiah  Child,  in  addition  to  the  two  Gaudens.^^"  Penn's 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  victualling  passed  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith. 

That  the  navy  officers  themselves  were  aware  of  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  that  the  war  had  brought  upon  them,  and  regretted 
it,  appears  from  the  '  Diary.'  On  13  May  1666  they  had  presented 
a  letter  to  the  duke,  drawn  up  by  Pepys,  calling  his  attention  to  *  the 
badness  of  our  condition  in  this  office  for  want  of  money,'  and  on 
17  Nov.  Pepys  drafted  a  '  great  letter  '  to  the  duke  of  York, '  which 
do  lay  the  ill  condition  of  the  navy  so  open  to  him,  that  it  is 
impossible,  if  the  king  and  he  minds  anything  of  their  business,  but 
it  will  operate  upon  them  to  set  all  matters  right,  and  get  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  before  it  be  too  late,  or  else  lay  out  for  a  peace 
upon  any  terms.'  This  was  signed  by  three  other  members  of  the 
board,  Brouncker,  Coventry,  and  Batten,  and  presented  to  the  duke 
on  the  following  day.'^'  Such  representations  achieved  very  little, 
for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  duke  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  But  after  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Medway  the  whole  naval  administration  came  under  the 
fierce  light  of  public  criticism,  and  the  disorder  in  the  navy  office 
was  mercilessly  exposed.  The  details  of  this  exposure  are  worth 
consideration,  for  they  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  methods 
of  the  navy  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  disaster  in  the  Medway  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  mis- 
management. No  doubt  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief  was  the 
fatal  resolution  of  6  Feb.  1667,  which  originated  with  Coventry,  to 
fit  out  no  first  or  second  rate  ships,^^"^  but  to  trust  to  the  probability 

'**  By  an  order  in  council  of  26  Sept.  1668.  The  new  rates  were  Gd.  a  day  per 
man  for  harbour  victuals,  and  8cl.  a  day  sea  victuals,  with  8^fZ.  for  ships  going  beyond 
27°  S.  (ibid.)  '«'  Ibid. 

'"s  Sir  Denis  Gauden  is  described  as  '  mightily  troubled  '  at  '  Pen's  being  put  upon 
him  by  the  duke  of  York  '  {Diary,  23  Dec.  1668).  The  contract  approved  on  2-1 
Feb.  1669  was  between  the  king  and  Sir  Denis  Gauden,  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  and  Benj. 
Gauden,  so  the  second  '  responsible  person  '  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appointed 
{Cat.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1668-9,  p.  208). 

'«•  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1671,  p.  461. 

>">  Ibid.  pp.  410,  506.  '■'  Diary,  12  and  13  May,  17  and  18  Nov.  1666. 

"-  It  was  ftiso  decided  on  ?4  Mp,y  to  lay  up  those  of  the  third-rates  that  required 
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that  peace  would  be  declared.'"^  But  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  policy  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  foreseen  by  the  government. 
A  commission  had  been  appointed  as  early  as  15  May  1666  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,'^^  and  in  March  1667 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  further  fortification  of 
Harwich  and  Sheerness.'"  "We  also  hear  of  forts  being  built  at 
Burlington.'"^  On  25  !March  1667  the  duke  of  York  wrote  an 
important  letter  on  the  defence  of  the  Medway  to  the  navy  board,'" 
requiring  them,  among  other  things, 

to  take  care  that  all  his  majesty's  ships  may  be  moored  in  the  safest  places 
you  can,  especially  the  first  and  second  rate  ships,  and  tJiat  besides  the 
completing  the  chain  for  their  further  security,  the  ship[s]  *  Charles  V  '  and 
'  Matthias  *  may  be  moored  within  the  chain,  in  such  manner  as  that  upon 
occasion  they  may  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  the  chain,  and  that 
a  competent  number  of  seamen  may  be  allowed  to  be  borne  on  them. 

These  orders  were  carried  out  after  a  fashion.  Prizes  about  Sheer- 
ness  were  taken  higher  up  the  river,  and  a  chain  was  stretched  at 
Gillingham,'^*  though  there  was  some  delay  about  this,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  king  to  pay  ready  money  for  it.'^^  Beyond  this  the 
king's  ships  were  moored,  and  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  Medway  was  entrusted,  was  supplied  with  fireships 
for  their  protection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  paper  these 
measures  might  have  appeared  suflficient  against  a  coup  de  main, 
especially  as  the  channel  was  commanded  by  blockhouses  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  in  practice  the  whole  scheme  broke  down, 
owing  to  that  neglect  of  details  which  is  the  first  result  of  inefficient 
administration.  Sheerness  fort,  *  not  being  in  a  posture  of  defence,' 
was  easily  taken  ;  the  chain  '*"  was  as  easily  forced  by  the  weight 
of  the  Dutch  vessels ;  and  the  blockhouses  did  little  service,  for 
*  some  wanted  guns,  some  platforms  to  mount  them  upon  and 
carriages,  others  bullets ;  others  had  bullets  too  big  for  their  guns.' 
The  commanders  had  complained  in  vain  of  these  defects ;  *  their 
answer  from  the  council  was,  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves, 
for  the  peace  being  as  good  as  concluded,  they  would  not  order  any 
money  to  be  issued.'  '^'     The  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  to 

repairs,  and  keep  on  foot  only  a  squadron  of  small  ships  '  to  distract  the  enemy  and 
disturb  their  trade  '  {Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  xi). 

'■»  Ranke,  iii.  452  ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  118. 

•"  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  589.  The  fortifications  were  surveyed  by  the  duke  of  York  in 
person  {ibid.  1667,  p.  44). 

"»  Diary,  6,  22,  and  24  March  1667. 

"•  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  pp.  40,  48. 

•"  Printed  in  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1666-7r  P  xxxi.  For  an  account  of  the 
whole  episode  of  the  attack  on  the  Medway  see  preface  to  the  volume  for  1667. 

"■  Ibid.  1667,  p.  xviii.  >«  Jbid.  p.  58. 

ISO  .  Which  some  say  was  fastened  with  cable  yarn '  (Private  letter  to  Lord 
Conway,  15  June  ;  ibid.  1667,  p.  xxiii),  >«  Ibid.  p.  xxvii. 
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block  the  channel  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  sinking  ships  in  it  was 
also  a  failure,  for  at  the  last  moment  the '  Sancta  Maria  '  ran  aground 
as  she  was  being  taken  up  to  stop  the  only  remaining  gap  in  the 
barrier.'**^ 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  withdrawn,  the  government  set  about 
repairing  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  At  this  crisis  the  want 
of  money  told  heavily,'^^  and  little  was  done  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  discontent  of  the  seamen  '^*  the 
duke  of  York  and  twelve  others  were  appointed  on  25  June  as  a 
commission  to  receive  their  complaints  about  their  pay ;  ^^•''  where- 
upon, we  are  told,  the  captains  and  officers  were  '  as  mad  with  joy 
as  they  were  with  grief  at  our  loss  at  Chatham.'  His  majesty,  it 
was  added,  '  will  never  want  seamen  if  they  do  not  lack  pay.'  '^® 
The  unpopular  Sir  George  Carteret  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Anglesey,'**^  and  a 
serious  attempt  at  retrenchment  was  made  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  *  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  king's  expenses.'  '^^  It  still  remained,  however,  to  call  to 
account  the  members  of  the  navy  board.  The  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  October  1667  made  a  scapegoat  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Peter  Pett,  the  resident  commissioner  at  Chatham, '^^  and  spared 
the  other  members  of  the  board  ;  but  private  members  took  up  the 
cry  against  them,  and  six  months  later  they  were  ordered  to  be 
heard  in  their  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Pepys  made  his  famous  speech,  of  which  he 
gives  so  vivid  an  account. ^^^  But  although  the  navy  board  thus 
managed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  had 
not  heard  the  last  of  the  criticisms  on  their  administration. 
These  now  reached  them  from  two  very  different  quarters — first 
from  their  official  superior,  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  afterwards 
from  the  commission  of  public  accounts. 

The  episode  of  the  lord  high  admiral's  remonstrance  to  his 
subordinates  has  been  treated  so  briefly  by  the  biographers  of 
Pepys,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  it,  that  it  seems  worth  while 
that  the  story  should  be  told  more  fully  from  the  materials  contained 
in  the  Pepysian  library.  On  24  July  1668  Pepys  had  an  important 
interview  with  the  duke,  who  had  already  shown  himself  *  very  hot 
for  regulations  in  the  navy.'  •'■*'     '  I  did  long  and  largely  show  him 

'«-  Duke  of  Albemarle's  statement  in  parliament. 

'"  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  xxxix. 

"*  It  was  said  that  there  were  3,000  English  and  Scotch  sailors  serving  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet  {ibid,  p.  Ix). 

'«*  Ibid.  p.  231.  188  Ibid.  p.  250. 

'"  26  June.    Ibid.  p.  235.  '»*  Ibid.  p.  388. 

"'  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xix.  For  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  see  ibid- 
p.  89. 

"•  Wheatley,  p.  35.  '»'  Diary,  1  July  1668, 
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the  wealmess  of  our  Office,'  he  writes, '^^  '  and  did  give  him  advice 
to  call  us  to  account  for  our  duties,  which  he  did  take  mighty  well, 
and  desired  me  to  draw  up  what  I  would  have  him  write  to  the 
Office.'  Pepys  drew  up  the  document  accordingly,  and  on  20  Aug. 
forwarded  it  to  the  duke,  with  a  letter  '^^  in  which  he  contends  that 
the  principal  cause  of  failure  in  navy  administration  (after  the 
want  of  money,  to  which  '  may  be  rightfully  imputed  most  of  the 
ill  husbandries  and  many  of  the  other  evils  attending  the  late 
wars  ')  was  neglect  of  the  instructions  of  1661-2,  and  that  on 
points  of  such  importance  that  they  could  not  '  remain  unreformed 
without  delivering  up  the  whole  service  to  ruin.'  The  document 
that  accompanied  it  was  a  detailed  and  systematic  criticism,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  navy  board,  of  the  way  in  which  the  instruc- 
tions of  1661-2  had  been  carried  out.^^^  The  treasurer  was  charged 
with  general  remissness  in  attendance  at  the  navy  board,  and  in 
particular  with  overlooking  that  part  of  his  duty  which  required 
him  to  be  present  at  the  disoussion  of  contracts  and  estimates ;  his 
accounts  had  not  been  presented  annually  to  the  board,  but  were 
generally  two  years  in  arrear,  and  the  form  in  which  they  were 
drawn  up  failed  to  show  all  the  particulars  required  by  the  instruc- 
tions ;  it  was  also  suggested  that  the  want  of  money  during  the  late 
war  was  partly  due  to  the  treasurer's  remissness  in  applying  for  it. 
The  charges  against  the  comptroller  "'•^  were  much  more  serious. 
He  had  neglected  a  large  part  of  the  minutiae  of  his  office,  particu- 
larly examining  the  muster-books  of  the  fleet,  casting  ships'  books 
before  the  pays,  keeping  a  proper  account  of  the  payment  of 
tickets, '^'^  and  keeping  accounts  of  payments  in  such  a  form  as  to 

'«=  Ibid.  24  July. 

'"'  An  Inquisition  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York;  tohcn  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  into  the  Management  of  the  Navy,  1(508,  with  his  regulations 
thereon  [MS.  2242],  p.  22. 

'"*  It  proceeds  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  instructions  of  16G1-2  on  the  duties  of  individual  officers,  to  each 
of  which  a  '  reflection  '  is  attached,  and  concluding  with  similar  quotations  and 
'  reflections  '  on  '  the  Duty  of  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
joyntly  Considered.'  Only  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  points  raised  are 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

'*^  Sec  note  45,  supra. 

'"*  A  '  ticket '  was  a  certificate  from  the  officers  of  his  ship,  issued  to  each  seaman, 
specifying  the  quality  and  term  of  his  service.  This,  when  countersigned  by  the 
navy  board,  was  the  seaman's  warrant  for  demanding  his  wages  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  on  shore.  The  original  purpose  of  tickets  was  to  save  the  necessity  of 
transporting  large  sums  of  money  on  board  ship,  but  the  want  of  funds  in  the  navy 
soon  made  it  the  regular  practice  to  treat  tickets  as  inconvertible  paper,  and  to  dis- 
charge all  seamen  with  tickets  instead  of  money — or  with  money  for  part  of  their 
time  and  a  ticket  for  the  rest.  Theoretically  the  ticket  should  have  supplied  the 
seaman  with  credit  up  to  almost  the  full  amount  of  his  wages,  but  in  practice  the 
long  waiting  and  uncertainty  of  payment  caused  a  great  depreciation  of  tickets.  We 
hear  of  women  brokers  standing  about  the  navy  office,  offering  '  to  help  seamen  who 
have  any  tickets  to  ready  money.'  They  took  them  '  to  Mrs.  Salesbury  in  Carpenter's 
Yard,  near  Aldgate,'  who  was  accustomed  to  buy  them  '  at  5s.  per  pound  or  more  loss 
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properly  *  coraptroU  '  the  treasurer.  He  is  also  charged  with  total 
neglect  of  the  very  important  articles  which  required  him  to  audit 
and  balance  the  treasurer's,  victualler's,  and  storekeeper's  accounts. 
The  surveyor  also  had  neglected  to  present  annually  to  the  board 
the  reports  required  of  him  on  the  present  state  of  the  dockyards, 
ships,  and  stores ;  he  had  also  committed  his  duty  of  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  boatswains  and  carpenters  '  wholly  '  '  to  the  discre- 
tion and  faithfulness  of  under-officers.'  Against  the  clerk  of  the 
acts  no  specific  charges  were  brought.'''^  These  criticisms  upon 
the  conduct  of  particular  officers  are  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
the  naval  board  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Notwithstanding  the 
provision  made  by  the  king  to  enable  the  members  of  the  board  to 
reside  near  each  other,  it  had  been  found  impossible  during  the 
war  to  obtain  a  quorum  on  an  emergency ;  the  regular  meetings 
also  were  too  few  and  too  short  to  deal  properly  with  the  business 
that  came  before  them;  and  the  papers  and  accounts  of  the  office 
were  not  kept  in  such  order  as  to  enable  the  members  of  the  board 
to  readily  inform  themselves  concerning  matters  about  which 
inquiry  was  made. 

to  the  seamen '  {Calendar,  1666-7,  p.  426 ;  see  also  ibid.  1665-6,  p.  75).  This 
caused  great  discontent  among  the  seamen,  who  naturally  objected  to  being  paid  in 
what  was  really  a  depreciated  paper,  and  on  Hi  Feb.  1666-7  Pepys  records  in  the 
Diary  that  '  there  was  a  very  great  disorder  this  day  at  the  Ticket  Office,  to  the 
beating  and  bruising  of  the  face  of  Carcasse  '  (the  clerk).  Their  grievance  attracted 
attention,  and  in  1667  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  inquired  into  '  the 
buying  and  selling  of  tickets  '  (Diary,  13  Nov.  1667).  The  '  infinite  great  disorder  ' 
of  the  ticket  office  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts 
(Miscellanies,  vi.  pp.  465-80),  but  it  was  impossible  to  go  behind  the  reply  of  the  navy 
board  when  asked  to  justify  the  practice.  '  We  conceive  the  use  of  tickets  to  be  by 
no  other  means  removable  than  by  a  supply  of  money  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  in 
readiness,  where  and  when  .  ,  .  any  .  .  .  occasions  of  discharging  seamen  shall 
arise  '  (Penn,  ii.  509).  Mr.  Oppenheim  notes  the  existence  of  similar  difficulties  under 
Charles  I  (English  Historical  Review,  viii.  478).  Apart  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  practice  of  issuing  tickets  without  money  to  pay  them,  the  actual  machinery  of 
the  system  appears  to  have  been  better  under  Charles  II  than  it  had  been  under 
Charles  I.  Printed  tickets  with  counterfoils  had  been  invented  under  the  Common- 
wealth, uud  were  in  use  as  early  as  August  1654  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1654,  p.  548),  though 
the  use  of  written  ticket??  was  not  finally  abandoned  till  1657  (ibid.  1657-8,  p.  395). 
But  now  the  -practice  of  systematically  comparing  them  with  the  counterfoils,  to 
protect  the  office  against  fraud,  was  introduced  (Miscellanies,  vi.  465,  474)  ;  while  in 
1666  elaborate  instructions  for  the  examining  and  signing  of  tickets  were  drawn 
up  by  the  navy  board  (Mr.  Pcpys's  Defence  of  the  Navy  [MS.  2554]).  Hollond 
complains  of  the  abuses  to  which  even  a  solvent  ticket  system  gave  rise.  It  enabled 
*  wrong  parties  '  to  secure  the  seaman's  wages — these  being  '  such  as  have  wrought 
upon  the  advantage  of  men's  necessities' — 'either  pursers,  clerks  of  the  check,  or 
creditors,  whether  alehouse-keepers,  or  slopsellers,  or  else  pretended  sweethearts. 
He  also  notes  the  facilities  aiforded  for  the  abuse  called  '  dead  pays,'  by  which  tickets 
were  issued  for  seamen  who  were  dead,  or  who  never  served,  and  men  suborned  to 
personate  them  at  the  pay-table.  This  was  particularly  easy  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  pressure  of  business  was  too  great  to  allow  of  the  tickets  being  properly  examined 
(Second  Discourse  [MS.  2835],  pp.  15-18  and  30-1). 

•''  For  the  way  in  which  Pepys  evq,ded  the  necessity  of  criticising  himself,  see 
Wheatley,  p.  141. 
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The  paper  thus  drawn  up  by  Pepys  was  accepted  by  the  duke 
without  alteration,'-'^  and  on  28  Aug.  was  dehvered  by  him  in  person 
to  the  navy  board,  with  a  request  that  the  members  would  reply  to  the 
charges  within  fourteen  days.  These  replies  ^^^  were  very  elaborate, 
but  they  practically  admitted  the  truth  of  the  indictment.  Two 
pleas,  however,  were  advanced  in  mitigation  of  judgment — that  the 
navy  board  had  '  been  content  to  follow  the  practice  of  their  pre- 
decessors,' and  that  *  the  war  coming  on,  and  God's  hand  of 
Visitation  being  upon  us,^""  the  daily  supplies  sent  to  the  Fleet, 
and  weighty  aifaires  attending  thereupon,'  had  made  it  impossible 
for  the  officers  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  multifarious  duties  which 
the  instructions  of  1661-2  required  of  them.  Pepys  alone  among 
the  principal  officers  came  off  with  flying  colours.^"' 

As  soon  as  these  replies  came  in  to  the  duke  they  were  passed 
over  to  Pepys,  the  organiser  of  the  whole  transaction.  He  proceeded 
to  digest  them  into  a  short  form  for  the  convenience  of  the  duke, 
and  on  2  Nov.  forwarded  this  summary  ^"^  to  Mr.  Wren,  the  duke's 
secretary,  with  a  letter,'-^"^  in  which  he  gives  his  own  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  navy  office.     '  The  Pest  of  this  Office,'  he  writes, 

has  all  along  been  an  indifference  in  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
it  in  seeing  their  worke  done,  provided  they  found  themselves  furnished 
with  any  tollerable  pretence  for  their  personal  failures  in  the  doeing  it ; 
whereas  the  value  of  the  Naval  Action  has  been  such  as  to  render  every 
branch  of  it  considerable,  and  every  remiss  performance  thereof  more 
chargeable  to  his  Majesty  then  the  wages  of  such  an  Officer  many  times 
told. 

Pepys  was  now  commissioned  to  prepare  the  duke's  rejoinder,  but 
here  his  zeal  outran  the  discretion  of  his  master,  and  the  vigorous 
remonstrance  delivered  to  Mr.  Wren  on  13  Nov.  came  down  to  the 

"*  '  In  my  very  words,  without  alteration  of  a  syllable  '  (Diary,  27  Aug.  1668). 
MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  pp.  25-48,  contains  the  letter  as  drafted  by  Pepys ; 
Naval  Precedents,  pp.  484-509,  contains  the  official  entry  of  the  letter  as  adopted  bj' 
the  duke.  A  comparison  of  these  justifies  the  statement  in  the  Diary.  The  only 
change  was  the  omission  of  a  single  phrase — '  to  the  insupportable  obstruction  of  his 
Majesty's  service' — (No.  2242,  p.  49) — probably  because  it  was  too  strong. 

>»»  MS.  2242,  pp.  49-101. 

^'^  A  reference  to  the  great  plague. 

*"  MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supm],  p.  100  ;  Diary,  11  Sept.  1668.  In  the  course  of 
his  defence  Pepys  comments  on  the  enormous  increase  in  the  business  of  the  navy, 
taking  his  favourite  standard  of  comparison,  the  Dutch  war  of  1653,  and  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  transactions  in  his  office  : — 

Between  May  1652  and  December  I    Between  September  1664  and  September 

1653.  I  1667. 

Letters  .        .        .    390\  Letters         ,        .        .    5329 1 

Orders  .        .        ,    288 1     798  Orders  .        .        .     3113  [    8848 

Contracts      ...     120 1  i       Contracts     .        .        .406) 

In  other  words,  business  had  increased  about  sixfold. 

»'  MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  pp.  104-118 ;  Diary,  2  Nov.  1668. 
»»•  Ibid.  p.  102. 
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navy  board  from  the  duke  on  28  Nov.  with  many  of  its  expressions 
softened  ;  2"''  but  even  in  this  form  the  reprimand  was  a  severe  one. 
The  duke  insisted  on  the  instructions  of  16G1-2  being  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  and  in  three  minor  points  he  urged  a  new  practice  upon 
the  board.  He  adopts  an  earher  recommendation  of  theirs  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  employ  '  some  particular  Solliciter  & 
Councellor  '  to  conduct  their  legal  business  ;  he  requires  the  clerk 
of  the  acts  to  keep  a  register  of  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  board ;  and  he  declares  that  the  surveyor's  instructions  are  in 
future  to  be  interpreted  as  requiring  him  to  keep  account,  not  only 
of  timber  lying  in  the  king's  yards,  but  also  in  the  royal  forests 
Aliceholt,  Dean,  Whittlewood,  and  Sherwood,  or  in  any  other  place 
to  which  it  might  be  conveyed  for  the  king's  use. 

This  official  reprimand  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  last  criticism  which  the  members  of  the 
navy  board  were  to  hear  on  their  administration  during  the  Dutch 
war.  The  commission  of  public  accounts  appointed  in  1666  was 
still  sitting  in  1669,  and  on  26  Sept.  the  '  men  of  understanding 
and  order  '  ^°^  who  composed  it  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
navy  certain  *  Observations '  upon  '  some  proceedings  of  theirs  in 
refference  to  the  late  war  and  the  management  thereof.'  Pepys 
himself  was  away  at  the  time,^""  and  the  other  two  members  of  the 
board  who  had  served  during  the  war — Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir 
John  Mennes — were  content  to  refer  the  commissioners  to  him, 
'  who,  as  Gierke  of  the  Acts,  and  as  a  person  constant  at  the  Board, 
was  best  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  actions  of  the  Board  in 
general.'  The  result  of  this  was  another  elaborate  and  methodical 
defence  of  the  navy,  presented  to  the  commissioners  on  27  Nov. 
1669.^°^  Though  the  greater  part  of  this  document,  as  would 
naturally  be  the  case,  is  concerned  with  financial  details,  a  good 

"*  Wheatley,  pp.  141-2.  The  draft  and  the  revised  letter  are  copied  out  in 
parallel  columns  in  MS.  2242,  pp.  122-134,  and  the  latter  is  also  to  be  found  in  Naval 
Precedents,  pp.  510-18.  See  also  Diary  12,  13,  20  Nov.  1668.  The  letter  was  signed 
on  25  Nov.,  but  not  actually  delivered  to  the  Board  by  Pepys  till  the  28th  (ibid.  25 
and  28  Nov.  1668). 

•■»»  Diartj,  28  Aug.  1668. 

*"  In  May  1669  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his  eyesight,  and 
had  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Holland.  He  apparently  returned  early  in 
November  (Wheatley,  p.  47). 

*"'  This  forms  a  separate  manuscript  volume  (No.  2554)  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
catalogued  as  '  Mr.  Pepys's  Defence  of  the  Navy  upon  an  Inquisition  thereinto  by  Parlia- 
ment, 1669.'  The  copy  and  the  original  (returned  to  Pepys  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
commission)  are  bound  up  together.  There  is  also  another  copy  in  Miscellanies,  vi. 
609-81.  The  manuscript  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  the  Diary — '  among  the 
many  thousands  under  whose  observation  my  employment  must  have  placed  me,  I 
challenge  any  man  to  assigne  one  day  from  my  first  admission  to  the  service  in  July 
1660  to  the  determination  of  the  War,  August,  1667,  of  which  I  am  not  at  this  day 
able  upon  oath  to  give  an  account  of  the  particular  manner  of  my  employing  the 
same.'' 
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many  points  of  interest  in  connexion  Avitli  the  general  administration 
of  the  navy  come  up  incidentally.  Most  of  the  charges  were  fairly 
met  by  Pej)ys  with  what  were  after  all  the  real  excuses  for  the 
disorder  of  the  navy  office — the  want  of  money,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  time  and  energies  of  the  navy  hoard  had  been  diverted 
from  the  details  of  administration  to  the  absorbing  business  of  the 
war.  When  the  commissioners  charged  the  board  with  allowing 
breaches  of  contract  in  point  of  time,  Pepys  replied  that  *  their 
owne  greater  failures  in  point  of  payment  did  for  the  most  part 
leave  them  little  remedy  against  the  contractor  for  lapse  of  time.' 
In  answer  to  the  accusation  against  the  board  of  having  neglected 
to  maintain  an  effective  supervision  over  the  inferior  officers  during 
the  war,  Pepys  refers  to  the  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  board  did  actually  punish  *  neghgences  and  misdemeanours ' 

by  imprisonments,  defaulcations,  and  sometimes  loss  of  wages ;  by 
suspension  from  and  frequently,  the  final  forfeitures  of  their  offices,  and 
lastly  prosecutions  at  law  .  .  .  and  all  this  under  the  burden  of  a  War 
doubled  by  the  difficulties  extraordinary  with  which  they  were  to  under- 
goe  it. 

The  serious  complaint  was  also  made  by  the  commissioners  that 
the  pursers  of  ships  at  sea  had  received  money  to  buy  victuals 
from  victuallers  who  were  unable  to  supply  in  kind,  and  had  then 
put  the  ship's  company  upon  short  allowance  to  their  own  profit. 
Pepys  threw  the  responsibility  for  preventing  '  secret  transactions 
between  the  victualler  and  the  purser '  upon  the  commanders 
of  ships,  and  not  upon  the  navy  board  ;  but  his  own  opinion  of 
pursers  encourages  us  to  think  that  such  transactions  were  only 
too  possible.'-^"**  Two  other  important  charges  remain  to  be 
noticed — that  the  board  had  bought  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  at  excessive  prices,  and  that  in  making  contracts  they 
had  given  preference  to  particular  persons.  The  answer  made  by 
Pepys  to  the  first  of  these  charges  was  crushing  as  argument, 
and  full  of  facts  that  show  the  terrible  waste  caused  by  the 
want  of  money.  The  merchant  *  resolved  to  save  himself  in  the 
uncertainty  of  his  payment  by  the  greatness  of  his  price.'  The 
navy  board  bought  hemp  at  511.  a  ton  on  credit,  while  the  same 
quality  was  being  sold  for  cash  at  49L  10s.  They  were  asked  30s. 
a  pound  ready  money  for  *  iron-furnaces  '  to  be  sent  to  Harwich, 
*  with  a  refusall  of  50s.  to  be  paid  by  bill.'  Deals  offered  at  SI.  for 
cash  were  afterwards  bought  on  credit  for  12Z.^*^'-*     The  charge  of 

="*  See  note  84,  supra. 

^*  Here  again  Pepys  attempted  to  find  consolation  in  a  comparison  with  the 
war  of  1653.  For  canvas,  both  offices,  according  to  him,  had  paid  18Z.  10s.  '  per  Baile '  of 
282  yards  ;  for  cordage,  521.  was  paid  in  1653,  and  only  45Z.  in  1664-7  ;  for  tar,  20Z. 
as  against  \5l.  10s. ;  for  pitch,  28Z.  6s.  M.  as  against  IQl.  These  figures  are  much  higher 
than  the  Commonwealth  prices  quoted  by  Mr.Oppenheim  (English  Historical  Eeview, 
xi.  81). 
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favouritism  in  contracts  Pepys  was  scarcely  so  successful  in  meeting. 
The  favourite  of  the  board  had  been  Sir  W.  Warren,  a  merchant 
■who  dealt  in  masts,  deals,  and  *  Norway  stores.'  Pepys  displays  a 
great  deal  of  seemly  indignation  over  this  matter,  and  shows  that 
in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  tenders  for  these  goods  had  been  asked 
for  from  other  merchants  also ;  but  certain  confessions  in  the  '  Diary ' 
would  appear  to  deprive  this  defence  of  any  title  to  acceptance.-'" 
The  *  Observations  '  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  and  Pepys' s 
written  defence  were  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  at 
the  council  board,  and  the  commissioners  of  accounts  and  the  officers 
of  the  navy  were  called  in  to  fight  out  their  duel  there.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  10  Jan.,  and  the  last  on  21  Feb.  1669-70. 
The  matters  charged  against  the  navy  board  were  fully  debated, 
article  by  article,  with  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  king  or  the 
duke  of  York.  The  honours  of  the  battle  fell  to  Pepys,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  the  defence  came  ;  but  his  verbal  statements  do  not 
add  anythmg  of  importance  to  his  written  reply.  His  diary  of  the 
proceedings  is  among  the  papers  in  the  Pepysian  Library.^' ^ 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  organisation  altogether,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  permanent  effects  of  the 
Dutch  war  upon  naval  administration.  By  order  in  council,  dated 
16  Jan.  1666-7,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  navy,  at  that  time  held  by  Sir  J.  Mennes.     Owing  to 

*'*  On  10  Feb.  1662-3  Pepys  received  from  Sir  W.  Warren  '  a  fair  state  dish  of 
silver '  and  a  cup,  with  his  arms  upon  them,  worth  about  18Z.  On  2  Feb.  1663-4  he 
received  '  a  payre  of  gloves  '  for  his  wife  '  wrapt  up  in  paper,'  which  he  '  would  not 
open,  feeling  it  hard.'  The  gloves  contained  40  pieces  of  gold.  On  2  Aug.  1664 
Warren  '  confesses  himself '  Pepys's  'debtor  lOOZ.'  for  his  'service  and  friendship' 
in  his  ' present  great  contract  for  masts,'  and  remarking  that  'everybody  must  live 
by  their  places  '  offers  Pepys  a  commission  on  all  his  transactions  with  the  navy 
board.  On  5  Aug.  he  sends  him  a  mare,  and  on  16  Sept.  the  promised  100?.,  which  they 
carried  home  in  a  coach,  '  he  himself  expressly  taking  care  that  nobody  might  see  the 
business  done.'  On  18  Oct.  a  large  contract  for  timber  was  signed  between  Warren 
and  the  navy  board,  and  on  6  Feb.  1664-5  Pepys  concludes  '  a  firm  league  '  with  him, 
'  in  all  just  ways  to  serve  him  and  myself  all  I  can,  and  I  think  he  will  be  a  most 
usefull  and  thankf ull  man  to  me.'  Without  accusing  the  worthy  clerk  of  the  acts 
of  any  worse  corruption  than  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  even  the  virtuous 
Coventry  sold  places  (Diary,  2  June,  12  Oct.,  and  16  Nov.  1668),  we  note  that  he 
received  at  different  times  as  presents  from  timber -merchants,  slopsellers,  and  others, 
for  value  received  or  expected,  '  a  piece  of  gold  and  4Z.  in  silver  '  {Diary,  25  March  and 
3  Apr.  1663.  This  came  in  a  paper,  which  Pepys  opened  in  his  office,  taking  the 
precaution  of  '  not  looking  into  it  till  all  the  money  was  out,  that  I  might  say  I 
saw  no  money  in  the  paper  if  ever  I  should  be  questioned  about  it  ') ;  'a  piece  of 
plate  '  (7  Nov.  1663)  ;  '  a  Eunlett  of  Tent '  (3  Dec.  1663) ;  '  a  very  fine  S.  George  in 
alabaster  '  (9  and  10  Dec.)  ;  '  a  Japan  gowne  '(12  and  15  Dec.)  ;  30L  (19  Aug.  1668) ;  '  a 
little  purse  with  gold  in  it  '  (21  Feb.  1667-8) ;  '  a  noble  silver  warming-pan '  (1  Jan. 
1668-9) ;  '  a  couple  of  state  cups,  very  large,'  worth  6Z.  apiece  (21  Mar.  1664-5) ;  and 
20Z.  from  Capt.  Taylor,  'promised  me  for  my  assistance  to  him  about  his  masts' 
(27  May  1664).  For  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Pepys  justified  this  to  him- 
self see  Diary,  31  Oct.  and  10  Dec.  1663. 

-"  Miscellanies,  vi.  385-504. 
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the  increase  of  naval  business  due  to  the  war,  two  assistant 
comptrollers  were  appointed — one,  Lord  Brouncker,  to  '  comptroll  * 
the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  the  other,  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  to  *  comptroll ' 
the  victualling  and  the  pursers'  accounts.  The  rest  of  the 
comptroller's  duties  were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Mennes.^''^  The  patents  are  dated  IG  Jan.  1666-7  in  Sir  Geo. 
Duckett's  list.  In  1671  a  further  addition  was  made  to  this  de- 
partment, and  Sir  J.  Ernie,  a  man  young  for  office  but  of  some 
experience  at  sea,  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  stores. ^'^  The 
difficulty  of  getting  the  storekeepers'  accounts  properly  balanced, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  at  the  lord  high  admiral's  *  inquisi- 
tion '  of  1668,^'^  also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  comptroller's  staflf. 
By  an  order  in  council,  dated  12  Feb.  1668-9,-'*  a  special  officer, 
accountable  to  the  comptroller,  was  appointed  in  each  yard  to 
supervise  the  storekeepers'  accounts,  and  the  comptroller  himself 
was  allowed  an  additional  clerk  in  his  office  for  this  purpose. 

Another  change  of  considerable  importance  was  made  by  letter 
from  the  duke  of  York  to  the  navy  board  on  15  March  1669. 
Though  Pepys  himself  in  the  '  Diary '  expresses  great  dissatisfaction 
with  Commissioner  Pett  at  Chatham,  and  remarks  that  nothing  is 
*  in  better  condition  here  for  his  being  here  than  they  are  in  other 
yards  where  there  is  none,'  ^'^  yet  the  system  of  placing  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy  to  reside  in  the  king's  yards  found  favour  among 
his  colleagues,-'"  and  in  November  1664  it  had  been  extended  to 
Portsmouth. ^'^  In  March  1665  a  resident  commissioner  had  also 
been  placed  at  Harwich.^'^  But  the  original  instructions  of  1661-2  • 
had  not  given  these  resident  commissioners  any  power  to  act 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  navy  board.  These  were  now 
modified,  so  as  to  allow 

*'*  Penn,  ii.  435.  Pepys  thought  the  alteration  a  great  improvement  {Diary, 
8  Nov.  1666  and  21  Jan.  1666-7). 

*'»  25  June  1671  (Duckett).  -'*  See  p.  43,  supra. 

»"  MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  pp.  143-4.  *••  Diary,  2  Aug.  1663. 

*"  The  condition  of  the  yards  was  not  satisfactory.  At  Woolwich  Pepys  had 
found  '  all  things  out  of  order  '  {Diary,  31  July  1662) ;  at  Chatham  '  great  disorder  by 
multitude  of  servants  and  old  decrepid  men '  {ibid.  4  Aug.) ;  at  Deptford  '  many 
abuses  '  (ibid.  8  Aug.)  and  '  laziness '  (2  July).  It  was  expected  that  the  presence  of  a 
resident  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  where  also  things  were  '  ill  enough,'  would 
'keep  the  yard  in  order  '  (9  Aug.  1663),  and  this  was  the  motive  of  the  other  appoint- 
ments. The  duke  thought  that  the  commissioners  should  be  •  persons  of  ability, 
always  resident,  armed  with  sufficient  authority  over  the  officers  of  the  dockyards  to 
settle  disputes  which  often  obstruct  the  service,  and  of  ability  to  manage  naval  affairs 
with  dispatch.  They  should  be  persons  who  have  little  to  do  elsewhere  to  cause 
their  absence,  and  should  have  their  residences  appointed  '  {Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  1664-5,  p.  75). 

*"  Mr.  Myddleton  was  appointed  here  (Duckett). 

"'  Capt.  Taylor.  He  was  at  first  objected  to  as  a  fanatic,  but,  as  Coventry  wrote  to 
Secretary  Bennet,  '  all  hands  will  be  needed  for  the  work  cut  out ;  there  is  less  danger 
of  them  in  harbour  than  at  sea,  and  profit  will  convert  most  of  them '  {Calendar, 
1664-5,  p.  68).    Harwich  yard  was  discharged  in  1668  (Dackett). 
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that  in  cases  which  .  .  .  are  of  such  exigence  and  require  such  despatch  that 
without  prejudice  to  his  Majesty's  service  they  cannot  be  deferr'd  till  an 
account  be  given  to  the  Board,  and  an  answer  returned  from  thence,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Out  Ports  have  power  to  doe  whatsoever  might  or 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  whole  Board, 

provided  that  such  cases  be  reported  by  the  commissioner  to  the 
board.22» 

In  1671  a  change  of  some  importance  was  made  in  the  status 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  On  25  Sept.  the  duke  communi- 
cated to  the  navy  board  a  set  of  revised  instructions  for  this  office, 
which  had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  king  in  council.^^' 
Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  treasurer  very  much 
more  under  the  control  of  the  navy  board.  The  tradition  of  the 
treasurer's  office  made  him  a  very  important  functionary.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  principal  officers,  and  even  after  his  pound- 
age was  abolished  he  still  enjoyed  four  times  the  salary  of  any 
other  member  of  the  board.  In  conformity  with  this  tradition 
the  instructions  of  1661-2  had  given  him  an  independent  authority 
over  the  finances  of  the  navy.  By  them  he  is  made  responsible 
rather  to  the  lord  high  admiral  than  to  the  navy  board,  and 
though  his  fellow-officers  are  required  to  warrant  his  payments  by 
their  signatures,  and  no  payment  can  be  made  without  their 
consent,  he  is  specially  instructed  '  to  pay  no  bill,  altho'  suffici- 
ently warranted '  where  *  either  the  king,  or  the  party  to  whom  the 
same  is  due,  may  be  damnifyed.'  ^^^  By  the  new  instructions  of 
1671  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  is  required  *  to  submit  weekly 
accounts,  both  of  receipts  and  payments,  to  the  navy  board,'  which, 
'  after  perusall  by  the  Board,'  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  ;  ^^^  no  money  is  to  be  paid 
or  disposed  of  without  the  order  of  the  board,  and  when  such  order 
is  given,  no  such  payments  are  *  to  be  by  the  Treasurer  upon  any  con- 
sideration denyed  or  delayed ; '  the  treasurer  is  to  consider  himself '  in 
the  same  condition  of  Trust,  Quality,  and  Power  wherewith  the  rest 
without  distinction  perform  their  joint  duties  of  Officers  of  the  Navy,' 
and  he  is  required,  either  himself  or  (in  his  necessary  absence)  by 
his  '  Cashier,'  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board ;  he  is  also  re- 
quired, '  as  the  rest  of  the  said  Principall  Officers  by  the  Admiral's 
Instructions  are  already  obliged,  to  make  the  house  and  office  pro- 
vided by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  the  place  of  his  constant 
residence  and  habitation.'  Thus  the  treasurer's  status  is  clearly 
defined  as  that  of  an  ordinary  member  of  the  board.  Two  minor 
modifications  in  his  duties  are  also  made  by  these  instructions  of  1671. 
All  moneys  allotted  to  the  victualling  of  the  navy  are  henceforth  to 

«»  Naval  Precedents,  p.  401,  22'  On  6  Sept.    Ibid.  p.  519. 

---  Ibid.  pp.  365-6.  --'  See  p.  263,  supra. 
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pass  through  the  treasurer's  hands,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
victualler ;  the  treasurer  is  also  made  directly  responsible  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  dues  to  the  chest  at  Chatham, ^^^  '  for  the  better 
preventing  for  the  future  the  just  occasion  of  clamour  of  the  poor 
mariners  belonging  to  the  Chest,'  and  also  for  the  claims  of  *  the 
Slopseller  '  on  the  wages  of  seamen,  in  order  to  remedy  '  the  incon- 
veniencies  his  Majesty's  service  often  suJBfers  in  the  unhealthinesse 
of  his  seamen  abroad  by  want  of  cloathes.'  --■' 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  result  of  the  Dutch  war  was 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  feverish  retrenchment  in  the  navy.  On 
12  Aug.  1667  the  lord  high  admiral  wrote  a  letter  ^^^  to  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  after  the  war  '  to  take  into  considera- 
tion all  the  several  branches  of  the  king's  expenses.'  ^^'^  In  this  he 
announces  himself  disposed  to  resist  any  reduction  in  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  but  willing  to  reduce  their 
number  from  ten  ^'^*  (to  which  it  had  grown  from  the  original  seven 
appointed  in  1660)  to  six,  or^t  the  most  seven.  He  also  suggests 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks  of  the  survey,  the 
abolition  of  pursers  on  ships  in  harbour,  except  on  those  of  the  first 
and  second  rates,  and  the  closing  of  the  yard  at  Harwich.  This 
last  suggestion  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  the  yard  was  discharged 
on  25  Mar.  1668.^^^  The  number  of  commissioners  was  also  reduced 
for  a  time,  and  the  administration  of  the  navy  passed  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  seven.  The  only  commissioners 
holding  office  after  1668  were  the  four  principal  officers,  the 
comptrollers  of  the  victuallers'  and  treasurer's  accounts,  and  a  resi- 
dent commissioner  for  Portsmouth,  though  the  numbers  rapidly 
grew  again  by  the  appointment  of  another  resident  commissioner 
for  Chatham  in  1669,  the  creation  of  a  new  office — comptroller  of 
the  stores — in  1671,  and  the  appointment  of  no  fewer  than  three 
*  extra  commissioners '  in  1672.^^^  A  more  important  scheme  for 
retrenchment  was  what  was  known  as  Sir  William  Coventry's 
'  Proposal,'  produced  on  27  Aug.  1667,^^°  by  which  the  charge  of 
the  navy  was  to  be  reduced  to  200,000Z.  a  year.^^'  The  charge  of 
the  navy  in  harbour  was  estimated  at  76,010Z.  13s.  Id.,  '  not  com- 
prehending the  charge  of  seven  second-rate  ships,  and  three  third- 
rates  building,  which  would  be  5,000Z.,'  so  that  *  all  in  ordinary  may 

^*  For  an  account  of  the  chest  at  Chatham  see  Mr.  Oppenheim's  articles,  English 
HisTORiCAii  Eeview,  viii.  494,  xi.  40. 

'■^^  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  524. 

"«  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  383.  «'  See  p.  259,  supra. 

"*  Four  principal  officers,  comptrollers  of  the  treasurer's  and  victuallers'  accounts, 
resident  commissioners  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Harwich,  and  one  extra  com- 
missioner. -^  Duckett. 

^  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  420. 

2^'  Some  such  scheme  had  been  talked  of  before  the  war.  See  Diary,  30 
June  1663. 
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be  computed  at  80,000Z.  a  year.'  It  was  proposed  to  spend  20,000L 
a  year  more  in  building  and  rigging  three  third-rates  every  two 
years.  The  other  100,000L  was  allotted  to '  setting  ships  to  sea  ;  '  it 
would  serve  to  maintain  ten  for  winter,  with  875  men,  and  twenty- 
four  for  summer,  with  2,270  men,  and  also  a  winter  guard.  This 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  king  in  council,  16  Mar.  1668-9.^^^ 
But  this  policy  of  retrenchment  on  a  great  scale  would  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  before  it  could  affect  the  accumulated 
mass  of  the  navy  debt,  which,  in  spite  of  the  generosity  of  parlia- 
ment, amounted  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  no  less  than  1,100,000Z.-^^ 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  defects  of  the  navy  organisation 
exposed  by  the  war  with  Holland  to  show  that  the  popular  notion 
that  money  had  been  wasted,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  of  accounts,  was,  after  all,  not  very  far  wrong.  And 
yet  the  individual  members  of  the  navy  board  were  at  any  rate 
painstaking,  and  some  of  them  were  highly  competent,  while  they 
were  not,  on  the  whole,  more  corrupt  than  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors. It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  single  fact  is  an 
adequate  explanation  of  their  failure.  The  want  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  the  navy.  It  was  this  above  all  other  deficiencies 
that  bred  disorder,  and  the  responsibility  of  this  did  not  rest  with 
the  board.  The  explanation  does  not  belong  to  naval  history,  but 
to  the  general  history  of  the  reign.  If  we  want  to  appreciate  the 
real  merits  of  Pepys  and  his  colleagues,  we  shall  turn  from  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  their  administration,  and  ask  how  much,  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  they  managed  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  reform  and 
reorganisation. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  the  navy,  the 
result  of  their  efforts  during  this  period  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
for  they  left  it  only  a  little  stronger  than  they  found  it,  the  actual 
number  of  ships  being  smaller,  though  the  number  of  the  higher 
rates  was  larger.^^"*  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
maintaining,  not  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  Charles  I's  reign,  but 
that  of  a  military  period  when  the  nation  was  organised  for  war 
both  on  land  and  sea.  At  the  Eestoration  the  total  strength  of  the 
navy,  including  ships  out  of  commission,  hulks,  and  small  vessels 
lying  up  in  ordinary,  but  not  including  fifteen  superannuated 
vessels  that  were  left  to  be  broken  up  where  they  lay,  was  as 
follows :  ^^^ — 

23-  Ibid.  20  Aug.  1667,  and  Penn,  ii.  527-30. 

-='  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  471. 

-3*  7  first-rates,  5  second-rates,  and  13  third-rates  were  added  to  the  navy  during 
the  period  1660-73,  to  compensate  for  4  first-rates,  6  second-rates,  and  6  third-rates 
lost  in  various  ways.     (See  tables,  infra.) 

*"  The  materials  for  this  and  the  following  lists  are  contained  in  a  manuscript 
volume  entitled  The  History  of  every  Ship  and  Vessel  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  of  England, 
from  Mr.  Pepys'  Entrance  thereinto  with  King  Charles  II,  1660,  io  his  quitting  the 

E  2 
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EoYAL  Navy  in  1660. 


Rates 

No. 

Tonnage                  Men 

Guns 

1st    . 
2nd  . 
3rd    . 
4th   . 
5th    . 
6th    . 
Hoys 
Hulks 
Ketches 
Pinks 
Sloops 
Yachts 

3 

11 

16 

45 

37 

23 

1 

7 

5 

6 

1 

i            .1 

4,078 

9,367 

11,529 

21,597 

9,096 

2,293 

33 

3,826 

300 

480 

33 

22 

1,600 

3,380 

3,520 

5,890 

3,375 

1,135 

3 

14 

175 

260 

5 

4 

260 

658 

820 

1,718 

832 

252 

0 

0 

38 

60 

2 

2 

Total     . 

156 

62,654 

19,361              4,642 

During  the  period  1660-73  the  following  vessels  were  added  to 


the  navy  : 


FmST-KATES. 


Name 

Prize 

Built 

Re- 
built 

Keel 
in  Feet 

Beam 
in  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draught 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 
in 
War 

Guns 

in 
War 

'  Prince  Roval '  "•  , 

1663 

132 

45-2 

1810 

22 

1,432 

600 

100 

'  Charles '  =■'•'    . 



1667 



128 

42-6 

18-6 

21 

1,229 

710 

96 

'  St.  Andrew '  -"' 



1670 

— 

128 

44 

17-9 

21-6 

1,338 

730 

96 

'London'^'"    . 



1670 

__ 

129 

44 

19 

20-6 

1,328 

730 

96 

'  Prince '  ^"     . 



1670 



131 

45-10 

19 

21-6 

1,463 

780 

100 

'  James  Royal '  ^*' 

— 

1671 

— 

136 

45 

18-5 

20-6 

1,465 

800 

102 

'Charles  Royal'  "* 

1673 



136 

46 

18-3 

20-6 

1,531 

780 

lOU 

Total  . 

9,786 

5,130 

690 

same  with  King  James  II,  1688  [No.  2940].  Slightly  different  figures  for  1660  in  a 
less  complete  form  are  given  in  Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  85. 

236  fjij^g  form  of  these  tables  follows  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  his  articles 
on  the  '  Eoyal  Navy  under  Charles  I '  (English  Histobical  Keview,  vol.  viii.) 

*"  The  number  of  men  and  guns  borne  by  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  appears  to 
have  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  '  Mary,'  a  third-rate  built  at 
Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett  in  1649,  carried  300  men  and  56  guns  in  1653, 300  men 
and  58  guns  in  1666,  and  in  1671  her  full  complement  is  returned  as  360  men.  The 
*  Euby,'  a  fourth-rate,  built  at  Deptford  in  1651  by  Peter  Pett,  carried  180  men  and  42 
guns  in  1653,  170  men  and  46  guns  in  1666,  and  in  1671  her  full  complement  was  220 
men.  (See  Miscellanies,  v.  583,  where  materials  are  to  be  found  for  comparing  the 
establishments  at  different  dates.)  The  general  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  guns  between  1660  and  1675  is  noted  in  Archaeologia,  xlviii.  169.  Sir 
Walter  Ealegh's  view  was  that  in  his  day  the  ships  were  '  over-pestered  and  clogged 
with  great  ordnance  '  ( Works,  viii.  342).  The  peace  establishment  of  both  men  and 
guns  was  considerably  less  than  the  war  establishment,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  larger  for 
'  war  at  home  '  than  '  war  abroad.'  The  figures  in  the  tables  are  for  '  war  at  home  ' — 
in  this  case  the  wars  with  Holland,  in  which  the  maximum  complements  were 
carried. 

'^»  Built  1610.  Eebuilt  1641.  Again  rebuilt  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett.  Lost 
on  the  Galloper  by  Sir  Geo.  Ayscue,  3  June  1666. 

239  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish  to  replace  her  namesake,  carried  off  from 
Chatham  by  the  Dutch  in  1667.  It  was  on  the  first  '  Charles  '  that  careening  afloat 
was  first  attempted  in  February  1664-5  (Penn,  ii.  314). 

**•  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Edw.  Byland. 
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Secoxd-ratks. 


Name                 \  Prize 

Built 

Re- 
built 

Keel 
in  feet 

Beam 
in  feet 

41 

39-10 

40 

41-9J 

40-8i 

Depth 
in  feet 

Draught 
in  feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 
in 

War 

Guns 

in 
War 

'  KatlieriDc  Roval '  -*''     . 
'  Oak  Kojal '  -'• 
'  Victory '  -■'■'   . 
'London  Loyal '  -*' . 
'  St.  Micliael '  ■*'■'     . 

- 

1664 
1664 

1666 
1669 

1665 

124 
121 
121 
127 
125 

17-2 
17-U 
17    ' 
17 
17-5 

20 

19-6 

19 

19 

19-8 

1,108 
1,021 
1,029 
1,236 
1,101 

540 
450 
630 
470 
550 

83 
76 
82 
96 
98 

Total  . 

5,495 

2,540 

434 

TaniD-RATES. 


'  Golden  Phoenix ' "'° 

1665 

_ 

113 

36 

16-6 

17-6 

779 

260 

60 

'  Helverston  '  =•■      . 

1665 

— 

— 

103 

33 

12-8 

15 

597 

260 

60 

'  House  de  Swyte' -•'" 

1665 

— 

— 

111 

36-6 

16-3 

17-6 

786 

280 

70 

'  Slothany  '  -'- . 

1665 

— 

— 

112 

36 

16-10 

18 

772 

280 

60 

'  Defiance '  ==^  . 

— 

1666 

— 

117 

37-3 

15-3 

17-6 

863 

320 

66 

'Rupert'-'"     . 

— 

1666 

— 

119 

36-3 

15-6 

17 

832 

400 

66 

'  Cambridge ' "'" 

— 

1666 

— 

121 

37-10 

16-4 

17-6 

881 

420 

70 

'  French  Rubv '  = '"  . 

1666 

— 

— 

112 

38-2 

16-6 

18-6 

868 

460 

80 

'  Warspite '  --' 

— 

1666 

— 

118 

38-9 

15-6 

17-6 

942 

420 

70 

'  Monmouth '  -°' 

— 

1667 

— 

118-9 

36-10 

15-6 

18 

856 

400 

66 

'  Resolution  "'^* 

— 

1667 

— . 

120-6 

37-2 

15-6 

17 

885 

420 

70 

'  Edgar '  =«»      . 

— 

1668 

— 

124 

39-8 

16 

18-4 

994 

445 

72 

'  Arms  of  Rotterdam ' "" 

1673 

119 

39-6 

18-9 

18-6 

987 

400 

60 

Total  . 

11,042 

4,765 

870 

-"  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish. 

'*-  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett  to  replace  the  'Prince  Royal '  (see  note 238). 
Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1395. 

-"  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane  to  replace  the  older  '  James  Royal,' 
which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham  in  June  1667.  She  was  burnt  in  the 
fight  of  18  May  167*2.    Again  replaced  in  1675. 

2^*  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane.   Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1443. 

2^5  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.     Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1037. 

-'«  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Tippetts.  Burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham, 
June  1667. 

■■"'  Originally  built  at  Deptford  in  1620.     Rebuilt  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

■*^  Built  at  Deptford  by  Captain  Taylor  for  the  city  of  London,  and  presented  by 
the  city  to  the  king.    Burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham,  June  1667. 

*"  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Tippetts.  Made  a  first-rate  in  1671-2,  with  an 
eciuipment  of  600  men  and  90  guns. 

"^  Taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  sunk  at  Woolwich  as  a  bar  against  them 
in  June  1667. 

*"  Taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  sunk  as  a  bar  at  Chatham,  June  1667. 

-^-  Dutch  prize.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  equip  her  for  service,  but  the  experts 
decided  that  a  fourth-rate  might  be  built  with  the  money  that  would  be  required  for 
this  {Calendar,  1666-7,  p.  131),  and  at  the  best  she  was  an  '  old  rotten,  heavy  Flemish 
jade '  {ibid.  p.  153)  ;  she  was  therefore  made  a  hulk  at  Portsmouth  in  1667. 

-33  Built  at  Deptford  by  Capt.  Wm.  Castle.  Burnt  by  accident  at  Chatham,  6. 
Dec.  1668. 

***  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane. 

***  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish. 

'^^  French  prize.     Made  a  second-rate  in  1672,  with  520  men  and  80  guns. 

-*'  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson. 

***  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

**•  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.  In  1663  and  1664  the  Dutch  and  French 
built  ships  with  two  decks,  which  carried  from  60  to  70  guns,  and  were  so  contrived  that 
they  carried  their  lower  guns  4  feet  from  the  water  aad  stowed  4  months'  i^rovisionii. 
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FoC-UTH-n.VTES. 


Kame 

Prize 

Built 

Re- 
buUt 

Keel  in 
Feet 

Beam 
in  feet 

Depth 
iu  feet 

Draught 
in  feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 
in 
War 

Guns 

iu 
War 

' Princess '""  . 

1660 

104 

33 

14-3 

16-6 

602 

880 

54 

Bonadventure'"". 

. 



1663 

102-9 

30-8 

12-4 

15-6 

614 

230 

48 

'Black  Bull* "•"       . 

1665 



— 

103 

30 

13-6 

14 

480 

160 

30 

'  Black  Spread  Eagle  ' '" 

1665 

— 

— 

86 

28-4 

12 

13 

367 

180 

44 

'  Charles  V  "" 

1665 

— 



102 

32 

14 

16 

600 

200 

63 

'ClovaTree'"" 

1665 

— 

— 

103 

33 

12-8 

14 

700 

250 

6S 

•Delfe'"' 

1665 





94 

21 

9-2 

124 

28 -J 

160 

48 

'  Golden  Lion  "•"    . 

1665 

— 

— 

101-4 

2«-6 

13     . 

15 

430 

170 

4S 

'  Guilder  de  Ruiter ' '"'    . 

1665 

— 

— 

105 

35 

15 

16 

6<<4 

180 

60 

'  Hope '"'"' 

1665 





103 

30 

136 

14 

480 

170 

44 

'  Maria  Sanota '  =»•  . 

1665 

— 



106 

20-6 

12-2 

14 

400 

180 

50 

'Mars'-"' 

1665 





106 

23-6 

12-2 

14 

396 

180 

50 

'St.  Paul""  . 

1665 

— 

— 

84 

25-6 

9-8 

10-6 

2»l 

160 

48 

'  Seven  Oaks  •="'». 

1665 





105 

35 

15 

16 

684 

190 

52 

'XJuity""       . 

1665 



— 

95 

24-6 

9-2 

12-4 

303 

151) 

42 

'  West  Friesland"*" 

1665 





102 

32 

12 

16 

5S6 

180 

54 

'  Young  Prince '  ='* 

1665 





90 

28 

10-2 

13-6 

375 

150 

38 

'  Zealand '  ="*  . 

1665 



— 

93 

28-6 

9 

IS 

4U2 

160 

42 

'  Constant  Warwick ' "°  . 





1666 

90 

28-2 

12 

12-8 

379 

180 

42 

'  Greenwich '  '•"' 



1666 



108 

33-9 

14-6 

15 

654 

280 

54 

'St.  Patrick'""      . 

— 

1666 

— 

102 

3310 

14-6 

16-6 

621 

220 

48 

'  St.  David  * ""' 

— 

1667 

— 

107 

34-9 

14-8 

16-8 

685 

280 

54 

'  Stathouse    van    Har- ) 
lem"""         .        .        1 

1667 

— 

— 

90 

30-4 

11-6 

15 

440 

220 

46 

'  Stavoreen  "" 

1672 

— 

— 

100 

32 

120 

14-4 

544 

230 

48 

'  Arms  of  Terver ' ""      . 

1673 

96 

3-2 

11-9 

" 

523 

200 

52 

Total  . 

12,398 

4,940 

1,200 

The  English  frigates  carried  their  guns  only  3  feet  from  the  water,  and  could  not 
accommodate  more  than  10  weeks'  provisions.  Accordingly  Anthony  Deane,  in  build- 
ing the  '  Piupert '  and  the  '  Resolution,'  adopted  the  foreign  practice.  He  was  followed 
by  others,  and  the  '  Warspite  '  and  '  Defiance  '  were  required  by  contract  to  carry  their 
guns  4i  feet  from  the  water,  and  accommodate  6  months'  provisions.  '  This  was 
another  great  step  and  improvement  to  our  navy,  put  in  practice  by  Sir  Antony 
Deane  '  (Derrick,  p.  84). 

-*»  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly. 

-*'  Dutch  prize.     Made  a  hulk  at  Chatham  in  1075. 

^*-  Built  by  Daniel  Furzer  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.     Broken  up,  November  1680. 

-^  Built  in  1649  by  Peter  Pett,  sen.,  at  Deptford.  Ivcbuilt  and  widened  by  Phineas 
Pett  at  Chatham.     Her  original  beam  was  29  ft.  6  in. 

-"*  Dutch  prize.    Betaken  June  1606. 

2»5  Dutch  prize.    Lost  in  fight,  2  June  1666. 

-*«  Dutch  prize.    Burnt  at  Chatham,  June  1667. 

-"  Dutch  prize.     Sold  as  useless.  May  1668. 

2«8  Dutch  prize.     Given  to  the  Guinea  Company,  January  1667-8. 

-^■'  Dutch  prize.     Sold,  1667. 

*"•  Dutch  prize.     Cast  away  at  Barbados,  1060. 

«'  Dutch  prize.     Sold,  March  1666-7. 

*''  Dutch  prize.    Burnt  in  fight,  June  1660. 

"'  Dutch  prize.    Retaken,  while  lying  as  a  guard  ship  at  Sheerness,  June  1667. 

*'*  Dutch  prize.     Made  a  fireship,  June  1660, 

'•"•  Dutch  prize.     Sold,  November  1607. 

»"6  Originally  built  by  Peter  Pett,  sen.,  at  Batcliile,  1646.  Rebuilt  at  Portsmouth 
by  John  Tippetts. 

'■"'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett. 

••"»  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly.     Taken  by  the  Dutch,  February  1000-7. 

'"  Built  at  Conpill  by  Daniel  Furzer.  '  Conpill '  may  perhaps  be  identified  as  a 
small  port  on  the  Avon  below  Bristol,  now  called  '  Pill.' 

■-■"  Dutch  prize.     Converted  into  a  hulk  at  Deptford,  1009. 

'*'  Dutch  prize.     Sold  as  useless,  February  1082. 

••''-  Dutch  prize.     Given  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  June  1074, 
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FllTH-KATES. 


Name 

;  Prize 

1 

Built 

Re- 
built 

Keel 
in  feet 

Beam 
iu  feet 

Deptli 
in  feet 

Draught 
infect 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 

iu 

War 

Guns 

in 
War 

'  Fountain  ""^ 

'  1064 

_ 

_ 

88 

28-2 

11-6 

14 

371 

150 

34 

'  Frencli  Victory '  -"* 

I  1668 

• — 

— 

88 

29 

11-6 

14-6 

394 

160 

38 

'  Little  Victory '  '-'= 

— 

1665 

— 

75 

21 

10 

9 

175 

100 

28 

'  Little  Unicom '  -"^ 

16A5 

— 

— 

72 

22 

10-6 

9-6 

185 

100 

18 

'  Orange '  -"'    . 

1  1G65 

— 

— 

74 

25-3 

9-10 

11-6 

251 

130 

32 

'lElias'-" 

1606 

— 

— 

78 

27 

8- 

9 

302 

130 

34 

'  Falcon  ' ""     . 

— 

1666 

— 

88 

27-4 

12 

13 

349 

140 

36 

'Sweepstakes'-"    . 

— 

1666 

— 

87 

28-0 

11 

13-8 

376 

140 

36 

'  Nonsuch '  -'"  . 

! 

1688 

— 

88-3 

27-8 

10-10 

13 

368 

150 

36 

'  Algier '  -='      . 

!  1671 

— 

— 

82-6 

28 

12-6 

13-6 

344 

160 

32 

'Holmes'--"    . 

'     — 

— 

— 

80 

22-9 

12-9 

13-6 

220 

100 

24 

'Hunter'--''    . 

1672 





80 

25 

10-6 

13-6 

265 

130 

30 

'Swan'-"' 

1     "~ 
1 

74 

25 

10 

11 

Total  . 

246 

135 

32 

3,846 

1,725 

410 

Sixth-bates. 


'Fanfan'="=     . 

1665 

44 

12 

5-8 

5-6 

33 

30 

4 

'  Flying  Greyhound '  -'"'  . 

1665 

— 

— 

78 

23-6 

11 

12 

229 

40 

24 

'  Young  Lion '  -'■"    . 

1665 

— 

— 

42 

14 

5 

9 

44 

50 

10 

'Francis'-'-"    . 

— 

1666 

— - 

66 

20 

9-2 

8-8 

140 

75 

16 

'  Roebuck '  -'"  . 

— 

1666 

— 

64 

19-6 

9-10 

8-0 

129 

75 

16 

'  Leicester '  ■'°° . 

— 

— 

— 

84 

24 

11-8 

12-4 

257 

40 

24 

'Greyhound'™" 

— 

1672 

— 

75 

21-6 

9 

8-6 

184 

75 

16 

'  Morning  Star '  -°- . 

1072 

— 

— 

52 

17 

8-6 

8-10 

80 

45 

14 

'  Suadades '  ""■' 

— 

— 

1673 

74 

21-6 

10 

9-6 

180 

75 

16 

'  Young  Sprag '  -"  . 

46 

18 

!> 

8-6 
Total  . 

79 
1,355 

SO 

10 

555 

150 

-*^  Algerine  prize.     Made  a  fireship,  1672. 

-'**  French  prize.     Taken  by  the  Dutch,  May  1G72. 

-^''  Built  at  Chatham  by  Joseph  Lawrence.     Made  a  fireship,  1671. 

-'"'  Dutch  prize.     Made  a  fireship,  16G6. 

-"'  Dutch  prize.    Foundered  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  1671. 

-"'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.     Made  a  fourth-rate,  1668. 

-'*"  Built  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Edgar.     Made  a  fourth-rate,  1669. 

-'-'"  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane.     Made  a  fourth-rate,  1669. 

""  Algerine  prize.     Cast  away  on  the  Black  Tail>  June  1673. 

-»■-  Bought  of  Sir  Kobert  Holmes,  1671.     Made  a  fireship,  1677. 

*'^  Dutch  prize.     Sold  as  useless,  December  1683. 

■--•"  Bought  of  Capt,  Anthony  Young,  1673. 

•jfls  -Qxiilt  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane. 

^^  Dutch  prize.     Given  to  Sir  William  Penn,  September  1667. 

^'  Dutch  prize.  Sold,  October  1667.  Kebought,  April  1668,  and  sunk  at  Sheer- 
ness,  1673. 

^"^  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.  Lost  in  a  hurricane  off  the  Leeward 
Islands,  1684. 

""*  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.     Sold  as  useless,  December  1683. 

=<"»  Bought,  1667.     Sunk  for  a  bar  at  Blackwall,  June  1667. 

™'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane. 

'"-  Dutch  prize.     Given  to  Captain  Clarke,  June  1674. 

303  Or  '  Sodalis.'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane,  1670.  EebuiltatDeptford 
by  Jonas  Shish.  The  tonnage  of  the  first  '  Suadades '  was  only  86.  In  the  MS.  the 
figures  are  interchanged  by  mistake,  and  the  larger  vessel  has  the  smaller  tonnage. 
She  was  built  as  a  yacht  for  the  queen's  use,  who,  on  14  April  1670,  '  gave  it  a 
Portuguese  name,  and  fired  a  gun '  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  Add.  1660-70,  p.  163). 

»"•  Bought  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  1673.     Made  a  fireship,  1677 
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Besides  these  there  were  20  hoys,  mostly  Dutch  prizes,  3  hulks, 
8  ketches,  27  sloops  and  smacks,  and  no  fewer  than  16  of  the  yachts 
in  which  the  king  took  so  much  interest.  As  these  were  quite  new 
to  the  English  navy,^"^  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  give  their 
dimensions  and  particulars  in  full. 


Yachts. 


'  Mary '  ^^ 
'  Aime '  °°° 
'  Bezan '  '*" 
'  Katherine '  ^* 
'  Charles '  ^°°    . 
'  Jemmy ' "'°    . 
'Henrietta'"' 
'  Merlin ' "' 
'  Monmouth ' '" 
'  Kitchln ' ""   . 
'  Queenboro' '  °'* 
'  Cleveland '  ^'' 
'Richmond'"' 
'Deal'"' 
'  Isle  of  Wight '  '• 
'Navy'^" 


Prize 

BnUt 

Re- 
built 

Keel 
in  Feet 

Beam 

in 
Feet 

1  _ 

52 

19 

__ 

1661 



52 

19 





__ 

•  34 

14 



1661 



49 

19 



1662 



36 

14-2 



1662 



31 

12-6 



1663 



62 

19-5 



1666 



53 

19-6 



1666 

— 

52 

19-6 



1670 



62 

19-6 



1671 



31-6 

13-4 



1671 



53-4 

19-4 



__ 



45 

16-6 



1673 



♦   32 

13-0 



1673 



31 

12-6 

1673 

48 

17-6 

Depth 

in 
Feet 


7-7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

8-6 

6-6 

7-6 

9 

6 

6 

7-7 


Draught    Ton- 
in  Feet      uage 


War 


10 

100 

7 

100 

3-6 

35 

7 

94 

6 

38 

3-6 

25 

7 

104 

7-4 

109 

7-3 

103 

8 

103 

5-10 

29 

7-6 

107 

7-6 

64 

5-8 

28 

6 

25 

7-1 

74 

1,138 


30 
30 

4 
30 
10 

4 
30 
30 
30 
30 

4 
30 
30 

4 

S 
30 


Guns 

in 
War 


331       106 


^"^  '  In  the  year  60  the  Dutch  gave  his  Majesty  a  Yacht  called  the  "  Mary,"  from 
whence  came  the  improvement  of  our  present  Yachts  ;  for  until  that  time  we  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  name  in  England '  (Naval  Minutes,  p.  267).  The  '  Mary '  was  cast 
away  near  Holyhead,  1675. 

306  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.     Sold,  1686. 

»»"  Given  to  the  king  by  the  Dutch,  1661. 

=">«  Built  at  Deptford  by  Peter  Pett.     Taken  by  the  Dutch,  August  1673. 

3"'  Built  at  Woolwich  hristopher  Pett.     Exchanged  with  the  Ordnance  OflSce 

or  the  '  Tower  '  smack,  1668.  "»  Built  at  Lambeth  by  Peter  Pett. 

3"  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.  Sunk  in  fight,  August  1673.  The 
'  Henrietta  '  was  one  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  invention  of  milled  lead  sheathing  was 
first  applied.  Ships  were  usually  sheathed,  to  protect  them  against  the  worm, 
with  wooden  boards,  a  layer  of  tar  and  hair  being  placed  between  the  sheath  and  the 
ship,  and  the  whole  covered  outside  with  a  composition  of  sulphur,  oil,  and  other 
ingredients.  It  was  complained  that  vessels  sheathed  in  this  way  needed  frequent 
cleaning,  and  the  roughness  of  the  wood-sheathed  bottom  interfered  with  their  sailing. 
The  first  experiment  with  the  new  sheathing  was  made  upon  the  '  Phoenix  '  at  Ports- 
mouth in  March  1670-1,  and  was  followed  by  experiments  on  the  '  Dreadnought,' 
'  Henrietta,' '  Harwich,'  and  other  vessels.  The  '  Phoenix  '  was  careened  at  Sheerness  in 
1673,  after  two  voyages  to  the  Straits,  and  was  inspected  by  the  king  himself.  The 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1675  a  contract  was  made  with  the  promoters  of  the 
new  invention  to  sheath  all  ships  hereafter  built  with  milled  lead.  But  although  lead 
sheathing  was  thus  officially  adopted,  it  failed  to  find  favour  with  some  naval  experts, 
especially  Sir  John  Narborough  and  Sir  Richard  Beach,  who  complained  that  the 
action  of  the  lead  was  to  corrode  very  rapidly  the  nails  and  rudder-irons  of  the  ship. 
Their  influence  was  sufificient  to  cause  a  reconsideration  of  the  question,  and  in  1682 
the  navy  board  reported  against  a  further  use  of  lead  sheathing,  but  the  matter  was 
not  then  finally  decided  {An  Account  of  Several  New  Inventions  and  Improvements 
in  a  Discotirsc  by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborotigh.    London,  1691). 

"-  Built  at  Eotherhithe  by  Jonas  Shish. 

»"  Built  at  Eotherhithe  by  William  Castle. 

3'^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

"'*  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane. 
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Thus  the  gross  increase  in  the  English  navy  during  the  period 
1660-1673  ="^  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 


Additions  to  the  Navy,  1660-73. 


Rates 

No. 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st 

7 

9,786 

5,130 

690 

2nd   . 

... 

5 

5,495 

2,540 

434 

3rd    . 

. 

13 

11,042 

4,765 

870 

4th    . 

25 

32,398 

4,940 

1,200 

5th    . 

13 

3,846 

1,725 

410 

6th    . 

10 

1,355 

555 

150 

Hoys 

20 

1,323 

169 

•        12 

Hulks 

3 

1,638 

32 

— 

Ketches 

8 

624 

360 

62 

Pinks 

. ^ 



— 

. . 

Sloops  and  smacks 

27 

1,106 

327 

78 

Yachts      . 

16 

1,138 

881 

106 

Total     . 

147 

49,751 

20,874 

4,012 

But  in  order  to  compare  the  actual  strength  of  the  navy  in  1660 
and  1673  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  losses  ^^°  during 
the  period.     These  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 


Losses  onRiNG  1660-73. 


3'«  Bought  in  1672.     Sold,  April  1685. 

31'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett.     Sold,  1680. 

'"  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer. 

'"•  In  these  figures  no  account  is  taken  of  any  temporary  increase  of  the  naval 
force  for  special  purposes.  Thus  there  appear  on  the  navy  lists  the  names  of  28 
doggers  and  28  flyboats,  all  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665-6  or  1672.  With  a  few 
exceptions  these  were  not  fitted  for  sea  again,  but  were  sold  for  what  they  were 
worth,  or  given  to  private  persons,  thus  contributing  to  that  waste  of  prizes  by  gift  to 
individuals  which  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  navy  during  this  period.  Two  only 
appear  in  the  engagement  of  August  1673,  in  which  they  were  both  sunk.  No  less> 
than  99  fireships  also  appear  on  the  lists  for  this  period,  but  these  were  not  built  by 
the  king.  They  were  all  either  converted  prizes  or  small  vessels,  chiefly  colliers 
{Calendar,  1667,  p.  443),  bought  specially  for  the  wars  of  1665-6  and  1672.  As  a  rule 
they  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  existence,  for  the  ordinary  entry  against  them  is,  '  Burnt 
in  service.' 

^-<'  The  losses  due  to  the  Dutch  expedition  up  the  Medway  were  as  follows  : — Two 
Ist-rates  ('  Charles,'  taken,  and  '  Royal  Jajoaes,'  burnt) ;  two  2nd-rates  ('  London  Loyal ' 
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The  totals  in  the  previous  tables  may  be  brought  together  as 
follows,  in  order  to  give  the  comparison  required  : — 

Kesult. 


Ships 

Tonnage 

Men 

Gons 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1660     . 
Additions  during  1660-73  . 

156 
147 

62,654 
49,751 

19,361 
20,874 

4,642 
4,012 

Total     . 

303 

112,405 

40,235 

8,654 

Losses  during  1660-73 

155 

48,422 

18,942 

4,164 

Strength  of  tJie  navy  in  1673     . 

148 

63,983 

21,293 

4,500 

But,  although  the  navy  board  werfe  not  able  to  do  much  more 
than  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  navy  as  they  found  it,  this  period 
is  associated  with  several  useful  reforms.  One  of  the  earliest  trans- 
actions that  took  place  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  board  was 
the  passing  of  a  statute  incoi*porating  into  the  system  of  English 
law  the  enactments  already  in  force  during  the  Interregnum  for 
regulatmg  the  discipline  of  the  navy.'^'^  Before  that  time  such 
crimes  as  murder  and  manslaughter  on  board  ship  had  been 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  law,^^'  and  lesser  offences  by  the 
'  known  orders  and  customs  of  the  seas.'  ^"^^     In  March  1649  the 

and '  Oak  Royal,'  burnt) ;  three  3rd-rates  ('  Golden  Phoenix '  and  '  House  de  Swyte,'  sunk 
for  a  bar  at  Woolwich,  and  '  Helverston,'  at  Chatham) ;  six  4th-rates  ('  Charles  V,' 
'  Matthias,'  and  '  Maria  Sancta,'  burnt ;  '  Marmaduke,'  sunk  for  a  bar  at  Chatham,  and 
'  Welcome,'  at  Woolwich;  '  Unity,'  taken)  ;  one  6th-rate  ('Leicester,'  sunk  for  a  bar 
at  Blackwall) ;  twelve  fireships  ('Constant  John,'  'Barbados  Merchant,'  'Dolphin,' 
'  John  and  Sarah,'  and  '  Unicorn,'  sunk  for  a  bar  at  Chatham,  and  seven  others 
burnt  in  trying  to  prevent  the  Dutch  advance) ;  two  flyboats  ('  Fortune '  and  '  Horse- 
man,' sunk  for  a  bar  at  Woolwich) ;  and  one  horse-boat  ('  Prosperous,'  burnt  at 
Chatham). 

=*-'  Sir  William  Petty  in  his  Naval  Philosophij  notes  that  the  life  of  a  ship  was 
about  30  years.  He  also  notes  that  it  cost  about  151.  a  ton  burden,  including  gunners', 
boatswains',  and  carpenters'  stores  ;  the  total  charge  of  the  navy  was  20Z.  a  ton  ;  and 
the  charge  of  maintaining  a  war  ship  at  sea,  ei^uipped  and  manned,  24?.  a  ton 
{Miscellanies,  ii.  488). 

^--  1661,  13  Car.  II,  c.  9,  '  An  Act  for  the  Establishing  Articles  and  Orders  for 
the  Regulating  and  better  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Navies,  Ships  of  War,  and 
Force  by  Sea.' 

'^-■'  '  And  if  any  seaman  .  .  .  shall  committ  Murther  or  Manslaughter  you  are  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  chief  of  your  squadron,  that  he  may  bee  sent  in  safety  to  the 
next  Gaol,  and  receive  trial  according  to  law '  ('  Instructions  for  the  Admiralty, 
1647 ; '  Fcnii's  Collections  [MS.  2Gllj,  p.  95). 

'-*  '  And  if  any  shall  raise  faction,  tumult,  or  conspiracy,  or  shall  quarrel,  fight, 
or  draw  blood,  or  weapon  to  that  end,  or  be  a  common  Swearer,  Blasphemer,  Drunkard, 
Railer,  Pilferer,  or  sleep  at  his  watch,  or  make  noise,  or  not  betake  himself  to  his  place 
of  rest  after  the  watch  is  set,  or  shall  not  keep  his  cabin  cleanly,  or  be  discontented 
with  his  proportion  of  victuals  assigned,  or  shall  spoil  or  waste  them  or  any  other 
necessary  provisions  for  the  ship,  or  shall  go  on  board  or  on  shore  without  leave,  or 
shall  committ  any  other  insolency  and  disorder,  or  be  found  guilty  of  any  other  crime 
or  offence,  you  ai-e  to  use  due  severity  in  the  precise  punishment  and  reformation 
thereof,  without  delay,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  knowne  Orders  and 
Customs  of  the  Seas  '  {ibid.) 
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house  of  commons  passed  some  ordinances  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Warwick's  fleet,  and  in  December  1652  these  were  further 
elaborated  into  the  first  articles  of  war  to  which  the  service  had 
ever  been  subjected.^^-^  It  was  upon  these  articles  of  war  that  the 
act  of  1661  was  founded.  By  this  captains  at  sea  are  empowered 
to  try  a  great  variety  of  offences,  including  murder,  by  court-martial, 
and  for  many  of  these  the  maximum  penalty  is  death.^^''  But  no 
death  sentence  could  be  passed  by  a  court  consisting  of  less  than 
five  captains,  and,  except  in  case  of  mutiny,  no  such  sentence  could 
be  executed  in  the  Narrow  Seas  without  the  permission  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  beyond  them,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  or  squadron.  Commissions  to  hold  a 
court-martial  are  to  be  granted  by  the  lord  high  admiral.  This 
act  continued  in  force  until  it  was  repealed  by  22  Geo.  II,  c.  33. 

A  minor  reform  of  1663  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  notice  in 
passing.  By  an  order  in  council  dated  28  Aug.  of  that  year,  officers 
belonging  to  the  king's  navy  or  yards,  holding  their  places  by  royal 
patent  or  by  warrant  from  the  lord  high  admiral,^^'^  are  exempted 
from  bearing  office  in  their  respective  parishes  '  as  constables,  sur- 
veyors, churchwardens,  and  the  like,'  and  from  attending  *  at 
Assizes,  and  Sessions,  &  other  meetings  in  the  counties,'  that  they 
may  not  be  withdrawn  '  from  their  continual  care  and  attendance 
in  their  several  places  in  his  Majesty's  Navy.'  ^^^ 

*-^  See  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  English  Histoeical  Eeview,  xi.  28.  Neither  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Commonwealth  nor  the  legislation  of  the  Eestoration  abrogated  the 
'  Customs  of  the  Seas.'  An  account  of  the  punishments  inflicted  under  them  in 
Charles  I's  reign  is  given  in  English  Histoeical  Ekview,  viii.  488.  Equally  curious 
penalties  are  described  in  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667-8,  pp.  xxi,  478,  494,  517,  550. 

^'-"  Such  offences  were — besides  murder — giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  or 
supplying  him  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition;  embezzlement  of  the  tackle 
or  any  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship  ;  desertion,  mutiny,  quarrelling  with  or  strik- 
ing a  superior  officer ;  wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  ship  or  its  equipment  ;  sleeping  on 
watch  ;  robbery  and  theft.  Spies  were  also  liable  to  the  death  penalty,  and  captains, 
officers,  and  seamen  who  did  not  conduct  themselves  properly  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  '  Swearing,  drunkenness,'  or  '  other  Scandalous  Actions  in  derogation  of 
God's  Honour  and  Corruption  of  Good  Manners '  were  punishable  by  court- 
martial,  as  also  quarrell.ii^',  wasting  ammunition,  and  neglect  in  steering  a  ship. 
Persons  '  attempting  to  stir  up  any  disturbance  '  about  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
victuals  were  also  liable;  their  complaints  were  to  be  made  quietly  to  the  superior 
officer.  Taking  goods  for  prize  before  judgment  in  a  prize  court  was  also  punish- 
able by  court-martial,  saving  the  right  of  the  seamen  to  all  goods  found  upon  or 
above  the  gun  deck,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  ship's  equipment.  Among 
these  provisions  relating  to  discipline  a  clause  also  occurs  requiring  captains  at  sea 
to  provide  for  public  worship  on  board  their  ships,  and  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

■'-''  The  officers  holding  by  warrant  were  the  master  attendants,  master  ship- 
wrights, and  their  assistants,  clerks  of  the  check,  keepers  of  the  stores,  pursers,  boat- 
swains, gunners,  carpenters,  and  cooks. 

=*-'  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  479-80.  This  exemption  had  been  long  coveted  by  the 
navy  officials.  In  Nov.  1628  one  John  Neale,  anchorsmith  to  the  king,  living  at  Dept 
ford,  had  complained  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  that  being  '  employed  in  the  king's 
service,  and  all  his  pains,  night  and  day,  being  little  enough,'  he  has  been  chosen  con- 
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The  year  1664  is  a  year  of  greater  importance  in  the  history  of 
naval  administration,  for  in  that  year  the  second  of  the  two  naval 
statutes  of  the  reign  was  passed. ^^^  Two  matters  especially  had  given 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  navy  board — the  frequent  embezzlement 
of  naval  stores,  and  the  riots  among  disappointed  seamen  who  could 
not  get  their  pay.  Efforts  had  already  been  made  to  prevent  em- 
bezzlement by  adopting  special  modes  of  manufacture  for  the  king's 
rope,  sails,  and  pendants,  and  by  marking  other  goods  with  the  broad 
arrow,^^"  but  a  great  many  stores,  such  as  nails,  and  some  sorts  of 
ironwork,  could  not  be  thus  marked.^^'  The  riots  also  had  been  a 
serious  matter.^^'-  As  early  as  21  March  1662-3  Pepys  had  drawn 
up  a  statement  of  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  principal  officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  were  not 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  corporations  in  which  their  affairs  lay, 
and  so  were  unable  to  take  summary  proceedings  against  unruly 
sailors,'  ^^  and  a  bill  had  been  actually  drafted  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  commit  to  prison  any  '  disturber  of  naval  affairs.'  ^^* 
Both  these  points  were  dealt  with  by  the  act  of  1664.  The  pre- 
amble gives  as  the  ground  of  legislation  '  diverse  fightings,  quarrell- 

stable  of  the  parish.  He  prays  for  a  vvarrant  to  free  him  from  all  parish  offices  (CaZ.  S.  P. 
Dom.  1628-9,  p., 379).  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certificate  that  testified,  perhaps 
not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  that  he  was  '  altogether  unfit  to  bear  any  parochial 
office'  {ibid.  p.  398).  On  21  April  1632  the  pursers,  boatswains,  gunners,  'and  all 
others  employed  in  the  navy,'  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lords  urging  that  they  '  ought 
to  be  free  from  all  land  watchings,  wardings,  serving  as  jurors,  or  doing  other  land 
service  '  (ibid.  1631-3,  p.  313). 

'•=3  16  Car.  II,  c.  5. 

^^  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1661-2,  19  Nov.  p.  152.  Cf.  also  p.  350,  where  instructions 
are  given  to  mark  with  the  broad  arrow  timber  felled  for  the  navy  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean. 

'^'  Ironwork  was  especially  favoured  by  the  depredators,  because  it  could  be  so 
easily  disposed  of.  In  August  1663  an  illicit  storehouse  was  discovered  at  Deptford 
as  a  place  for  the  reception  of  nails,  iron  shot,  and  other  embezzled  ironwork — 
described  as  the  '  gulf  that  swallows  up  all  from  any  place  brought  to  him '  (Cal. 
S.  P.  Dom.  1663-4,  p.  249).  In  April  1664  Christopher  Pett  at  Woolwich  dockyard 
caught  the  servant  of  the  carpenter  of  the  '  Henrietta '  stealing  old  iron.  He  put  him 
in  the  stocks,  and  threatened  him  with  whipping,  which  induced  him  to  confess  that 
he  sold  it  to  one  of  the  smiths  in  the  town.  Pett  asks  for  a  warrant  to  search  the 
smith's  house,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  that  trade  (ibid.  p.  549).  For  other  cases  of 
embezzlement  see  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1663-4  2>c^sim,  ibid.  1668-9,  pp.  171,  303,  and 
Diarjj,  13  July  1662. 

^-'^  Diary,  2  Sept.  1663. 

^"  '  Unruliness  '  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
navy.  In  March  1662-3  Captain  Lancaster,  writing  from  Portsmouth,  asked  for  a 
separate  room  in  the  new  storehouse  as  a  workroom,  '  as  seamen  and  carpenters 
never  agree  '  (Caleiidar,  1063-4,  p.  72),  and  in  August  1663  the  clerk  of  the  Portsmouth 
ropeyard  complained  of  the  workmen  employed  there.  By  hasty  spinning  they 
finished  what  they _j' called  a  day's  work  by  dinner-time,  and  then  refused  to  work 
again  tillj4  o'clock.  '  Yesterday,'  he  writes,  '  twenty-five  of  them  left  the  work  to  go 
to  the  alehouse,  where  they  still  remain  '  (ibid.  pp.  242,  244,  and  276).  In  March  1664 
the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  at  Deptford  are  complained  of  because  they  work  very 
slowly,  and  '  give  ill  language '  when  pressed  to  work  (ibid.  530). 

"'  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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ings,  and  disturbances  '  .  .  .  '  in  and  about  His  Majesty's  offices, 
yards,  and  stores,'  and  *  frequent  differences  and  disorders '  which 
had  occurred  '  on  pay-days  in  London,  Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere,' 
due  either  to  '  the  unreasonable  turbulency  of  seamen  '  or  '  the 
rudeness  of  the  Officers  .  .  .  when  they  are  questioned  by  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  .  .  .  either  for  neglect,  or 
embezzlement  of  His  Majesty's  provisions,  ammunitions,  or  other 
equipage  of  the  Navy  under  their  charge.'  To  meet  this  state  of 
things  the  navy  board,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  invested  by  the  act 
with   some  of  the  powers  of  magistrates.     They  are  empowered 

(1)  to  punish  by  a  line  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  week,  all  persons  who  make  '  any  disturbance,  fight- 
ing, or  quarrelling  in  the  yards,  stores,  or  offices  aforesaid,  at  pay- 
days, or  on   other   occasions   relating  to  the  naval  services,'  and 

(2)  to  inquire  and  search  by  warrant  for  goods  and  ammunition 
'  imbezilled  and  filched  away,'  and  to  either  punish  the  offenders  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  as  aforesaid,  or  to  commit  them  for  trial  at 
a  higher  court.  Fines  levied  by  the  navy  board  under  this  statute 
were  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham.  The  act  of  1664  was  to  last 
only  for  two  years,  *  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,'  but  it  was  renewed  for  the  same  period  in  1666.^^^  In 
1671,  having  expired,  it  was  revived  by  a  statute  ^^"^  which  at  the 
same  time  greatly  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  navy  board  with 
regard  to  embezzlement.^^^  They  were  empowered  (1)  to  fine  per- 
sons embezzling  goods  under  the  value  of  20s.  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twice  the  value  of  the  goods,  (2)  to  issue  search-warrants 
to  enter  any  ship  in  the  daytime  and  search  for  stolen  goods,  (3)  to 

'^  By  18  and  19  Car.  II,  c.  12.  "«  22  and  23  Car.  II,  c.  23. 

^^"  The  earlier  acta,  though  useful,  did  not  entirely  stop  embezzlement.  In  Sep- 
tember 1G66  a  prize  worth  oOOZ.  was  plundered  of  her  lading,  and  '  will  soon  be  dis- 
mantled of  all  her  rigging,  till  she  will  not  have  a  rope's  end  left  to  hang  herself,  or 
the  thievish  seamen  that  go  in  her  '  {Calendar,  1666-7,  p.  148).  In  September  1667 
the  clerk  of  the  survey  at  Chatham  writes  to  Sir  William  Batten  to  say  that  that  har- 
bour has  always  been  '  miserably  infested  with  thieves  and  pilfering  rogues,  and  their 
trade  has  grown  to  that  perfection  that  they  know  how  to  have  returns  for  the  most 
inconsiderable  things  they  steal.'  '  A  rope  cannot  lie  in  the  river  but  it  is  either 
shortened  or  taken  away '  {ihid.  1667,  p.  478).  Similar  complaints  also  came 
from  Deptford  {ibid.  p.  503).  In  February  1668  the  clerk  of  the  check  at 
Chatham  complains  that  the  people's  hands  '  are  so  inured  to  stealing  that  if  the 
sawyers  leave  any  work  in  the  pits  half  cut '  it  is  '  a  hazard  whether  they  find  it 
in  the  morning '  {ibid.  1667-8,  p.  257  ;  see  also  p.  272).  Of  course  this  state  of  things 
was  partly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  uncertainty  of  pay.  As  far  as  the  riots  of  seamen 
were  concerned  these  acts  were  a  complete  failure  ;  for  their  grievances  force  was  no 
remedy.  '  After  dinner,'  writes  Pepys,  on  4  Nov.  1665,  when  the  act  of  1664  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  full  operation,  '  I  to  the  office  and  there  late,  and  much  troubled 
to  have  100  Seamen  all  the  afternoon  there,  swearing  below  and  cursing  ns,  and 
breaking  the  glass  windows,  and  swear  they  will  pull  the  house  down  on  Tuesday 
next.  I  sent  word  of  this  to  Court,  but  nothing  will  help  it  but  money  and  a  rope  ' 
{Diary).  In  October  1666  we  hear  of  a  guard  of  24  soldiers  stationed  at  the  navy  office 
to  keep  order  on  pay-days  (Calendar,  1666-7,  p.  218).  For  frequent  notices  of  riots 
see  the  Diary  (7  Oct.  1665, 19  Oct.  1666,  2  Jan.  13  Feb.  1666-7,  25  June  1667). 
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commit  for  trial  at  a  higher  court  those  who  personate  seamen 
or  workmen  in  order  to  obtain  their  pay,  and  (4)  to  commit  for 
trial  at  a  higher  court  persons  counterfeiting  the  hands  of  the 
principal  officers  and  commissioners,  or  '  of  the  signing  or  vouch- 
ing Officers '  of  the  navy,  *  to  any  bill,  ticket,  or  other  papers  by 
virtue  whereof  his  Majesty's  naval  treasure  is  or  may  be  paid  or 
disposed  of,  or  shall  knowingly  produce  any  such  counterfeit 
ticket,  bill,  or  other  paper.'     This  act  was  to  last  for  seven  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  a  good  deal  was  done  to  place 
officers'  pay  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  period  under  consideration.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
first  order  in  council  on  the  subject  of  pay  was  the  breaking  out  of 
the  first  Dutch  war.  In  the  pay  of  the  admiral  in  command  of  a 
fleet  no  increase  was  made.  In  1591  Lord  Howard  had  received 
40.S.  a  day  as  admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  in  1597  as  vice- 
admiral  he  received  31.  Under  Charles  I  41.  was  paid  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1637,  and  this  was  the  rate  adopted 
by  Charles  11.^^^  But  in  the  case  of  vice  and  rear  admirals  a  new 
establishment  was  made.  Under  James  I  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, serving  as  vice-admiral  in  1613,  had  received  40s.,  and  Lord 
Windsor,  as  rear-admiral  in  1623,  16s.  8d.,  which  under  Charles  I 
had  been  reduced  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  in  1625  to 
Us.^  By  an  order  in  council,  dated  26  Feb.  1665-6,3^"  the  following 
scale  was  established  : 


To  a  Vice  Admirall  of  the  Fleet 
To  a  Eear  Admirall  of  the  Fleet 
To  a  Vice  Admirall  of  a  Squadron 
To  a  Rear  Adm"  of  a  Squadron 


60s.  5  Diem 
40s.        „ 
30s.        „ 
20s. 


The  pay  of  other  officers  on  board  ship  remained  at  the  rates 
which  had  been  fixed  in  1653,  and  in  the  wages  of  seamen  the 
considerable  increase  that  had  already  taken  place  prior  to  the 
Restoration  was  maintained.^^'  The  uniform  rate  of  15s.  for  sea- 
men in  1631  stood  in  1660  at  24s.  for  '  able  '  seamen  and  19s.  for 

*  ordinary  '  seamen.  *  Gromets  ' — the  next  class  of  rating — who 
in   1631   received   lis.    3d.,  were  getting  14s.    3d.  in  1660 ;  and 

*  boys,'  who  used  to  have  7s.  Qd.,  now  had  9s.  Qd.  The  remunera- 
tion of  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  others,  whose  wages  varied 
according  to  the  ship's  rate,  had  risen  for  all  rates  in  proportion. 
The  carpenter,  who  in  1631  received  21s.  to  37s.  6d.,  according  to 
rate,  and  whose  wages  had  been  raised  in  1647  to  35s.  to  63s., 

3=**  Charnock,  Marine  Architecture,  ii.  208-10. 

^^  Ibid.  In  1653  it  was  proposed  that  the  generals  at  sea  should  receive  31.  a  day, 
the  vice-admirals  of  the  whole  fleet  2Z.,  and  rear-admirals  IZ.,  while  occasional  vice- 
admirals  were  to  have  11.  and  rear-admirals  15s.  {Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1652-3,  p.  105). 

="«  ]Slaval  Precedents,  p.  217. 

*"  Archaeologia,  xlviii.  178.  •  ■ 
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received  in  1660  2Z.  to  4:1.,  and  the  gunner  the  same.  The  boat- 
swain, "who  in  1631  had  drawn  23s.  4d.  to  45s.,  and  had  been  raised 
in  1647  to  37s.  4d.  to  70s.,  was  in  1660  receiving  the  same  as  the 
carpenter  and  gunner.  Thus  his  wages  had  been  absolutely  raised  but 
relatively  reduced ;  this  was  the  only  case  of  a  reduction  of  any  kind.^^- 
Another  very  important  innovation  in  the  matter  of  pay  belongs 
to  the  year  1668.  Hitherto  it  had  been  usual  to  regard  officers  of 
the  navy  as  levied  for  particular  services,  and  possessing  no  claim 
upon  the  government  when  these  services  were  discharged.  The 
result  of  this  was  that,  except  in  time  of  war,  the  field  for  employ- 
ment was  far  too  small,  and  a  number  of  good  officers  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  But  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Dutch  war  the  government  formally  recognised  for  the  first 
time  the  claims  of  officers  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  The  change 
actually  effected  was  a  small  one,  but  the  principle  recognised  was 
destined  to  lead  to  the  modern  system  of  continuous  employment. ^^•"' 
By  an  order  in  council,  dated  17  July  1668,^^*  it  was  provided  that, 
in  consideration  of  '  the  eminent  services  performed  in  the  late  war 
against  the  Dutch  by  the  flag  officers  '  of  the  fleet,  and  the  fact  that 
*  during  the  time  of  peace  several  of  them  are  out  of  employment,  and 
thereby  disabled  to  support  themselves  in  a  condition  answerable  to 
their  merits,  and  those  marks  of  honour  his  Majesty  hath  conferred 
on  them,'  they  should  receive  '  pensions  '  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
of  pay  on  active  service  which  had  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  i.e. 

'*•  From  King  James  IPs  Pocket  Book  of  Rates  and  Memorandums  [MS.  488] 
we  also  get  the  following  tables  of  '  harbour '  and  '  rigging  '  wages,  which  were  on  a 
lower  scale  throughout  than  the  '  sea  '  wages,  quoted  above. 


Monthly  Wages  in 

Harhoiit 

Ist-rate 

2nd-rate 

3rd-rate 

4th-rate 

5th-rate 

Cth-rate 

£     s.  d. 

&     s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

Master    .... 

3     15 

— 

— 

. 

Boatswain 

2     0  0 

1  10  0 

16  8 

16  8 

13  4 

10  0 

Purser     . 

1  16  8 

16  8 

13  4 

13  4 



. . 

Gunner    . 

1  16  8 

16  8 

13  4 

13  4 

10  0 



Carpenter 

1  16  8 





— 

— 



Cook 

0  17  6 

0  15  0 

— 







Common  men 

0  15  0 

— 

— 





. 

Gromets  . 

0  11  3 

— 

— 







Boys 

0     7  6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rigging  Wages. 

Captain  and  lieutenant  to  have  pay  from  the  date  of  commission. 

Master  to  have  two-thirds  of  sea  pay. 

Boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  quartermaster,  and  able  seamen  to  have  full  sea  pay. 

All  other  officers  to  have  able  seaman's  pay,  except  the  '  swabber,'  who  is  to  have 
18s.  (his  full  pay  being  24s.) 

^^^  Deane  had  urged  in  1653  that  seamen  should  be  entered  for  continuous  service 
and  kept  on  continuous  pay,  like  soldiers  {Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 

^<«  Naval  Precedents,  p.  477.    There  is  a  reference  to  this  in  Diary,  6  July  1668. 


^250 

per 

annum 

£250 

>> 

£200 

5f 

£150 

>> 

£160 

>> 
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To  the  Vice  Admirii^  of  the  Fleet 
To  y«  Eear  Adm^'^  of  the  Fleet  . 
To  the  Vice  Adm"^  of  Squadrons 
To  the  Eear  Adm"'  of  Squadrons 
To  the  Captains  of  Adm"*'  ships 

By  another  order  in  council,  dated  26  June  1674,^^'^  the  same 
scale  was  established  for  flag  officers  who  had  served  in  the  second 
Dutch  war. 

In  1672  another  important  change  relating  to  pay  was  made 
by  the  council.  By  an  order  dated  6  Dec.  ^^^  the  principle  of 
pensions  on  superannuation  was  adopted.  It  was  provided  that 
such  officers  as  might  be  '  by  age  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  respective  duties  in  the  manner  '  the  '  service  doth  require ' 
should  be  judged  unfit  by  the  lord  high  admiral  '  to  be  continued 
in  their  employments,'  should  be  entitled  to  *  a  pension  equal  to 
the  salary  and  known  allowances  they  enjoyed,'  provided  that  they 
had  completed  fifteen  years  ef  service  *  where  the  employment 
is  constant,  such  as  that  of  the  boatswains,  gunners,  pursers, 
carpenters,  &c.,'  or  eight  years  where  it  is  not  constant,  such  as  that 
of  *  masters,  chyrurgeons  &c.'  ^^ 

Apparently  the  strong  point  of  the  navy  board  during  the 
period  1660-1673  was  the  reduction  of  temporary  and  experi- 
mental arrangements  to  permanent  order  and  definiteness,  or  what 
Pepys  himself  would  call  the  *  framing  of  establishments ; '  and  of 
this  we  have  another  instance  in  the  measures  that  were  borrowed 
from  the  Commonwealth  for  dealing  with  sick  and  wounded 
seamen.  The  provision  for  them  suffered,  like  every  other  branch 
of  administration,  from  want  of  money.  On  26  Oct.  1664,  in  view 
of  the  war  with  Holland  already  declared,  a  temporary  commission 
was  appointed  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  on  the 
model  of  the  commission  of  1653  to  last  during  the  war.^^  It 
consisted  of  four  members  of  parliament — Sir  Wm.  Doyley,  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  Mr.  Bullen  Eeymes,  and  John  Evelyn  the 
diarist,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  member.**^  The 
commissioners  were  each  allowed  a  salary  of  300^.  a  year.^"  The 
same  commission,  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  in  place  of  Sir  T.  Chfford, 
was  reappointed,  8  March  1671-2,  for  the  second  Dutch  war.^^ 
The  very  elaborate  instructions  given  to  the  commission  of  1671-2 
are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Naval  Precedents.'  ^^^     The  commissioners 

'"  Naval  Precedents,  p.  222.  *"  Ibid.  p.  198. 

'"  A  case  of  a  pension  granted  under  this  establishment  occurs  in  the  Admiralty 
Letters,  18  Dec.  1673,  ii.  401. 

»'«  Naval  Precedents ;  Ekglish  Histobical  Review,  xi.  38. 

»"  See  his  plan  for  an  infirmary  (Pepys's  Diary,  29  Jan.  and  20  Feb.  1665-6). 
The  correspondence  in  the  Admiralty  Letters  about  the  sick  and  wounded  also  gives 
the  same  impression. 

'«  Penn,  ii.  302.  «'  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  535-0.  »"  Pp.  537-53. 
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are  to  distribute  the  sick  and  wounded  among  the  hospitals  of 
England,  *  thereby  to  ease  his  Majesty's  charge ; '  and  as  soon  as  this 
accommodation  is  exhausted  they  are  to  billet  them  upon  private 
persons  at  the  king's  expense.  London,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich, 
Southwold,  Aldborough,  Harwich,  Chatham,  Gravesend,  Deal, 
Dover,  Godspur,  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  and 
Plymouth  were  appointed  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
men  set  on  shore  from  their  ships.  At  each  of  these  places  the 
commissioners  were  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  to  provide  *  a  phy- 
sician .  .  .  chyrurgeon,  and  nurses,  fire,  candle,  linen,  medica- 
ments, and  all  other  things  necessary,'  but  '  in  as  husbandly  and 
thrifty  manner  '  as  might  be. 

The  commissioners  were  also  empowered  to  consider  *  the 
condition  of  the  widows,  children,  and  impotent  parents  of  such 
as  shall  be  slain  in  his  Majesty's  service  at  sea,'  and  to  award  gratui- 
ties to  them  not  exceeding  10^.  They  were  also  entrusted  with  the 
disposal  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  appointed  their  own  provost- 
marshal  for  this  purpose.  The  duties  of  the  commission  appear  to 
have  been  too  heavy  for  them,  for  on  17  Jan.  1672-3  a  new 
commission  was  appointed  ^'*^  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  a  regular  scale  was  established  on  which  gratuities 
were  to  be  given.  Widows  of  men  slain  in  the  service  were  to 
receive  a  gratuity  equal  to  eleven  months  of  their  husbands'  pay  ; 
an  additional  third  was  allowed  to  each  orphan,  except  those 
married  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  If  the  deceased  left 
no  widow,  his  mother  was  to  receive  the  bounty,  provided  that  she 
was  herself  a  widow,  indigent,  and  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
bounty  to  a  child  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  was  of 
an  age  to  be  apprenticed.^"^^  This  commission  terminated  in  1674, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its  functions  devolved  on  the  navy 
board,  which  was  empowered  to  make  similar  grants  in  the 
war  with  Algiers  in  1678,  and  with  the  Moors  at  Tangier  in 
1681-2. 

These  arrangements  were  all  admirable  upon  paper,  but  the 
chronic  disease  from  which  the  navy  suffered  prevented  them  from 
being  effectively  carried  out.  Before  the  end  of  1673  we  hear  of 
*  clamours  '  from  the  persons  on  whom  the  sick  and  wounded  men 
had  been  billeted.  In  December  of  that  year  Mr.  Evelyn  demanded 
2,000?.  '  for  the  present  refreshment  of  the  most  indigent  among 
them,'  and  *  1,000L  weekly  for  thirteen  weeks  to  come,'  in  order  that 
he  might  pay  the  arrears  due  in  his  district.^^^  But  apparently  he 
failed  to  get  it,  for  in  January  1673-4  the  people  of  Deal,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the  sick  and 

'**  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  335-343. 

'**  Cf.  the  arrangements  of  1653,  described  in  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  39. 
^^*  Admiralty  Letters,  ii.  439. 
VOL,  XII. — NO.  XLV.  F 
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wounded  into  their  houses,  *  which  being  so,'  writes  Pepys  ^^^  to 
'  Esquire  '  Evelyn, 

and  led  thereto  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  no  less  than  from  the 
captiousness  of  the  times  wherein  we  now  are,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  neither  fit  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  service,  nor  the 
safety  of  any  of  us  his  servants,  that  any  thing  like  severity  or  threats 
should  be  used  upon  any  of  the  persons  complained  of,  without  good  advice 
and  express  order. 

In  another  letter  ^■'''  of  the  same  date  he  refers  to  '  the  calamitous 
condition  of  the  poore  sick  seamen  and  the  indigence  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  expected  they  should  be  entertayned,  and  all  through 
the  want  of  money.'  ^'"^ 

J.  E.  Tanner. 

*'**  Admiralty  Letters,  iii.  55,  23  Jan.  ^"  Ibid.  iii.  56. 

'^'^^  If  the  commission  of  1671-2  suffered  thus  for  want  of  money,  that  of  1664  had 
been  no  better  off.  Evelyn  wrote  on  30  Sept.  1665,  saying  that  he  had  5,000  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  'dying  for _ want  of  bread  and  shelter.'  This  'barbarous 
exposure,'  he  adds,  '  must  needs  redound  to  the  king's  great  dishonour,  and  to  the 
consequence  of  losing  the  hearts  of  his  people  '  {Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1664-5,  p.  577. 
See  also  ibid.  1666-7,  p.  398,  and  1665-6,  p.  10). 


{To  he  continued.) 
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A  Royalist  Spy 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror 

IN  the   introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  report  on  Mr. 
Fortescue's  Manuscripts,  pubHshed  by  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  and  dated  1894/  we  read — 

Perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  documents  describing  affairs  in  Paris 
will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  hulletins  in  French  which  reach  Grenville 
by  way  of  Genoa,  through  Francis  Drake,  our  resident  there.  The  first 
of  them  is  dated  3  Sept.,  and  they  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  sittings  of 
the  committee  of  nine,  or  of  public  safety,  drawn  up,  Drake  assures  Lord 
Grenville,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  secretary  of  that  committee,  who 
concealed  his  real  principles  under  the  cloak  of  the  most  extravagant 
Jacobinism. 

These  bulletins  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  relate  to  the  period 
Sept.  1793  to  June  1794.  They  contain  not  only  a  series — a  very 
imperfect  one,  it  is  true — of  reports  on  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  information 
about  this  most  stirring  period  of  the  Eevolution.  They  were 
analysed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmo- 
polis,^  and  various  French  journals  ^  have  taken  notice  of  them, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  systematically  criticised. 

At  first  sight  they  present  a  ver}'-  imposing  appearance.  Minute 
references  to  persons  and  dates  give  the  whole  story  a  great  air  of 
probability,  and  the  graphic  style  completes  the  effect.  In  the 
notes  of  Drake  to  Grenville  we  find  proof  of  the  reliance  which  the 
resident  had  on  the  information  that  he  was  supplying.^  In  his 
first  letter  ^  he  says,  *  Lord  Mulgrave  will  explain  to  your  lordship 
the  route  by  which  his  [the  spy's]  communications  are  transmitted 

'  Hist.  MSS.  Gomm.  Report  14,  app.  part  v.  The  papers  are  from  the  Grenville 
collection  at  Dropmore  and  are  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Fitzpatrick.  An  account  of  the 
whole  volume  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1896.  The  writer  does 
not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  documents  that  I  am  at  present  considering,  although  he 
quotes  from  them. 

^  August  1896. 

^  In  both  La  Rdvolution  Frangaise  and  La  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques  for 
October  1896  are  short  notices  of  some  articles  which  appeared  in  Le  Correspondant 
during  July,  in  which  the  marquis  de  Nadaillac  analyses  the  Grenville  documents. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  552. 

*  /6id.  p.  456. 
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to  me,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  of  this  promised  explanation. 
The  authors — for  there  were  at  least  two — are  not  mentioned  by 
name.  They  make  great  claims  ;  il  faut  que  vous  sachiez  qiCil  est 
impossible  qu'on  nous  abuse  sur  ce  que  se  dit  de  plus  secret  dans  le 
comite.^  They  cannot,  the  writer  adds,  guarantee  the  truth  of  all 
that  they  relate,  because  the  two  parties  in  the  committee  often 
lie  to  one  another.  We  hear  that  they  had  had  agents  in  the 
bureau  of  the  minister  *  Forgues.' " 

The  real  interest  of  the  documents  lies  in  the  great  amount  of 
information  they  give  us  about  the  inner  workings  of  French  and 
English  politics.  The  new  facts  are  many  and  striking,  even 
suspiciously  striking.  Several  of  them  concern  English  statesmen, 
but  the  admission  of  the  writer  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  what 
was  reported  at  the  committee  robs  these  of  a  part  of  their  interest. 
But  if  those  that  concern  Frenchmen  be  true  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  Mr.  Browning  says,*  '  to  rewrite  the  tragedy  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror.*  As  to  the  Enghsh,  1)ulletin  no.  5,  dated  20  Dec.  1793,^ 
contains  this  statement : — 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  correspondance  avec  des  personnes  de  marque  en 
Angleterre.  Toutes  les  paroles  ont  passe  par  I'eveque  d'Autun  [Talley- 
rand, a  condemned  emigre,  was  still  in  England  and  remained  there  imtil 
3  Feb.  1794],  par  Thomas  Paine  et  par  un  M.  Morris  [Gouverneur 
Morris],  ministre  des  Etats-Unis  a  Paris.  Ce  Morris  n'est  point,  quant  k 
lui,  un  democrate,  mais  c'est  un  homme  qui  cberche  a  se  rendre  utile 
au  parti  dominant,  et  qui,  ayant  des  correspondances  avec  M.  Grey, 
cherche  a  les  rendre  utiles  a  Kobertspierre  et  a  Danton,  ses  amis. 

In  no.  8,'°  31  Jan.  1794,  a  certain  spy,  named  D'Andre,  writes  to 
say 

qu'il  s'etoit  procure  ce  discours  [the  speech  which  George  III  was  going 
to  pronounce  at  the  opening  of  parliament^']  par  ses  intelligences  dans 
le  bureau  du  secretaire  d'etat.  II  ajoutoit  qu'il  avoit  cru  devoir  com- 
mimiquer  ce  discours  a  milord  Lauderdale  et  a  monsieur  Grey  ;  que  le 
premier  a  pretendu  en  avoir  deja  connoissance  et  que  le  second  Ten  a 
fort  remercie. 

He  then  demands  more  funds.  In  this  ease  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Robespierre  and  Carnot  are  reported  to  have  declared  that 

«  P.  579. 

'  This  Forgues — or  rather  Deforgues — is  a  very  obscure  person.  He  had  been 
Danton's  clerk  in  the  latter's  advocate  days.  He  succeeded  Le  Brun  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  on  21  June  1793.  He  was  imprisoned  on  2  April  (13  Germinal)  1794, 
and  not  released  until  after  Robespierre's  fall.  He  died  in  1815  (F.  A.  Aulard  in 
La  Grande  Encyclopidie). 

*  Cosnuypolis,  as  above.  •  Hist.  MSS.  C&mm.  Rep.  14.  app.  p.  480. 

"•  P.  514.     The  meeting  was  on  the  night  of  the  20th. 

"  Parliament  opened  on  21  Jan.  Our  spy  does  not  analyse  the  speech  of  George 
III.  He  says  that  it  was  '  energetic  '  and  warUke.  Both  adjectives  would  apply  to 
the  actual  speech.    See  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  33-4  George  III. 
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this  D'Andre  was  a  mere  *  robber  and  brigand.'  In  no.  9  ^^  we  find 
a  tale  about  General  O'Hara,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  at  Toulon  in  November  1793.  He  is  to  be  threatened 
with  the  guillotine  if  he  does  not  give  some  information  of  which 
Eobespierre  is  in  need.  This  terrible  rumour  has  alarmed  Drake 
so  much  that  he  has  written  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  suggesting  that 
St.  Michel  ('  the  commissary  of  the  convention  at  Bastia ')  should 
be  seized,  if  jwssible,  and  employed  as  a  hostage.  In  no.  14/^ 
March  1794,  comes  a  much  more  serious  charge.  The  minister 
Forgues  says  that  he  has  sent  1,100,000  livres  to  England  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Grey.  In  no.  22  '*  reference 
is  made  to  a  correspondence  between  Bar  ere  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
while  somewhat  later  '^  Barere  is  made  to  call  the  same  nobleman 
his  friend. 

These  reports  are  vague  and  ill-founded  at  best.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  those  that  concern  leading  politicians  in 
France.  That  Talleyrand  should  turn  out  to  have  been  an  agent 
of  the  Terrorists  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  surprising ;  ^^  but  we 
must  have  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  tale  ^^  that  Bailly, 
hoping  to  save  his  head,  a  fait  dcs  depositions  infdmes  contre 
Madame  Elizabeth.  And  although  the  chief  revelation — to  wit, 
that  Eobespierre  was  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Sieyes — is  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  much  caution  and 
upon  the  best  of  evidence.  A  similar  tale  has  been  current  ever 
since  the  Eevolution,  and  has  been  rejected  by  almost  all  historians  of 
repute.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  Eobespierre  and  St.  Just, 
who  fell  together  on  9  Thermidor,  were  allies  merely  in  name, 
and  were  only  kept  from  springing  at  each  other's  throats  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  wily  author  of  *  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers 
Etat  ? '  ^^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stories  that  Drake  faithfully  transmitted 
to  Grenville.  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  can  be  gathered  from 
the  documents  as  to  the  personality  of  Drake's  agents  ?  They  are 
anonymous  royalists  who  pretend  to  be  Jacobins.  They  are,  so 
Drake  has  reason  to  think,^^  'most  intimately  connected  with 
Monsieur,  le  comte  d'Artois,  and  leaders  of  the  army  of  La  Vendee.' 
The  documents  contain  a  groundwork  of  news  from  Paris,  supplied, 

'*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Bep.  14,  app.  p.  517.     O'Hara  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg until  August  1795. 

'»  P.  538.  >*  P.  570.  '*  P.  582. 

'®  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Stael  during  the  winter  of 
1793-4  are  full  of  hostility  towards  the  new  government.  He  rejoices  at  the  fall  of 
Toulon  (Gorsas,  Mimoires,  Lettres  .  .  .  et  Papiers  de  Talleyrand). 

"  P.  466. 

"  I  do  not  give  references  for  these  two  stories.  They  run  all  through  the  twenty- 
eight  bulletins.     A  few  of  the  leading  passages  will  be  mentioned  below. 

'^  P.  567.  On  p.  563  the  author  says,  'Nous  avons  re^u  une  lettre  de  Charette 
[the  Vendean  leader]  du  1  avril,' 
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we  are  led  to  suppose,  by  *  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,'  and  a  superstructure  added  by  another  hand.  Several 
passages  prove  this.  On  17  Jan.^"  Drake  remarks  that  *  the  assertion 
respecting  the  court  of  Denmark  [that  it  was  ready  to  declare  war 
against  England  if  well  paid]  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  disguise  in 
which  the  original  is  written.'  The  *  original '  is  evidently  the 
note  sent  from  Paris  to  Drake's  immediate  correspondent.  In 
no.  2^'  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ar/cns  royalistes  a  Paris,  les  homines 
les  plus  fidl'les  sans  exception  dont  je  i^uisse  me  former  d'idee.  After 
recounting  ^^  some  revolting  details  of  the  life  of  the  dauphin  in  the 
Temple,  he  adds,  Cciix  qui  me  donnent  cette  nouvelle  m'ajoiitent 
qu'ils  ne  croient  pas  un  se id  mot  de  cef ait-la.  A  little  lower  down 
he  states  that  the  minister  Forgues,  after  having  read  a  memoir 
on  the  state  of  Europe,  memoire,  dit-on,  assez  incoherent,  concluded 
par  ces  propres  paroles  [the  words  follow].  Evidently  many  of  the 
reports,  as  we  have  them,  were  drawn  up  by  some  one  outside  Paris. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  spy  at  Paris  is 
speaking,  and  when  his  ally  in  the  provinces.  Bulletin  no.  14,  for 
instance,  is  dated  from  Paris  [Fevrier  28,  Mars  2,  7  et  9,  Paris\ 
and  is  full  of  details  about  the  committee.     It  ends  thus :  '^ — 

Le  7,  au  soir,  le  comite  .  .  .  chargea  .  .  .  Eoberspierre  de  denoncer  a 
la  Convention  Hebert,  Chaumette,  la  municipaHte  et  le  club  des  Cordeliers. 
.  .  .  Nos  amis  dans  Paris  etoient  bien  convaincus,  le  8,  que  ni  Eoberspierre 
ni  aucun  de  ses  coUegues  n'oseroit  tenter  una  demarche  aussi  desesperee 
et  aussi  hazardeuse. 

Even  supposing  that  the  friends  in  Paris  were  well  informed,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  their  reports  are  being  transmitted  to  us 
intact  ?  They  evidently  are  not,  in  fact ;  they  are  being  worked 
up.  We  know  that  the  royalist  spies  were  neither  impartial  nor 
scrupulous  narrators.  It  is  hard  for  men  w'hose  life  is  one  long 
lie  to  tell  the  truth  when  it  is  not  to  their  interest.  And  the 
persons  who  drew  up  these  reports,  who  '  concealed  their  real  prin- 
ciples under  the  cloak  of  the  most  extravagant  Jacobinism,'  were 
thorough  intriguers.  The  faithful  royaUst  agents  in  Paris  were, 
we  learn,^*  busy  stirring  up  the  Comite  de  Surete  Generale  (the 
body  that  did  the  arresting  of  suspects  and  similar  police  work) 
against  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  and  one  party  in  the  latter 
against  the  other.  In  no.  16,  March  1794,  Drake's  correspondent 
writes,^^  La  division  s'est  etablie  dans  ce  comite  [he  is  speaking  of 
the  committee  of  war]  depuis  quinze  jours,  et  c'est  a  Vy  fomenter  que 
Twvs  employons  tons  nos  moyens.  After  so  frank  an  avowal,  that 
commonplace  of  revolutionary  oratory,  the  alliance  between  the 

*  P.  574.  21  p^  462.  a  P.  529. 

«  P.  540.  "  Pp.  462,  466.  ^  P.  547, 
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royalists  and  the  more  turbulent  section  of  the  republicans,  is 
proved  to  have  been  not  altogether  unfounded  in  certain  cases. 

One  more  preliminary  with  regard  to  the  authors :  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  any  secretary  of  the  committee  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  There  were  no  minutes  kept,  so  far  as  we  know.  The 
very  decisions  of  the  committee  were  frequently  written  out  by  the 
members  themselves.  They  were  then  copied  into  the  register  by 
clerks.  Possibly  these  clerks  were  present  during  the  discussions, 
and  so  might  be  able  to  take  notes  of  some  sort.  But,  as  some  of  the 
decisions  were  not  even  copied  into  the  register  for  fear  of  their 
becoming  public,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  that  preceded  them.^'^  However,  we  can  only  decide 
this  by  examining  these  reports,  which  claim  to  have  been  written 
by  a  secretary  who  heard  even  the  most  secret  discussions. 

The  authors,  then,  are  suspects.  What  of  their  matter?  In 
the  first  place  I  will  criticise  a  few  of  the  stories  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  directly,  but  which  are  of  interest 
in  other  ways.  Writing  on  11  Nov.  the  author  (I  speak  of  'the 
author  '  for  convenience)  describes  the  death  of  Philip  Egalite.  In 
this  narrative  there  is  one  new  touch.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
crowd  kept  the  tumbrel  standing  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the 
ci-devant  Palais-Royal,  as  if  with  the  intent  to  torment  the 
wretched  Egalite.  According  to  all  the  received  accounts  '-^  Philip 
retained  his  presence  of  mind  and  'sat  impassive,  Brummellean 
polite.'  But  according  to  our  spy  ^^  il  lid  a  He,  a  ce  qui  a  paru, 
tres  sensible.  II  a  voulu  cacher  sa figure  avec  Ics  mains;  le  peuple  a 
oblige  le  bourreau  a  les  lui  /aire  baisser.  Is  the  legitimist  agent 
trying  to  rob  Orleans  of  one  of  his  few  manly  acts,  just  as  he  tries 
in  his  next  report  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Bailly  ? 

But  the  accuracy  of  our  documents  from  time  to  time  shows 
that  they  are  worthy  of  careful  criticism.  Writing  late  in 
November,^^  and  speaking  of  Eobespierre,  their  author  says,  II 
clesapprouve  les  poursidtes  sanguinaires  contre  Madame  Elizabeth; 
il  Va  meme  dit  aux  Jacobins.  Eobespierre  did  in  fact  make  some 
guarded  remarks  on  this  point  at  the  Jacobins  on  21  Nov.,^" 
through  which  we  can  read  his  wish  to  save  Madame  Elisabeth. 
Our  spy  goes  on  to  say  that  to  regain  his  popularity,  which  this 
speech  had  endangered,  Eobespierre  proposa,  le  28,  de  rendre  une  hi 

-'  The  facts  come  from  the  preface  to  M.  Aulard's  great  Becueil  des  Actes  du 
ComiU  de  Salut  Public  now  in  course  of  publication. 

■■''  Carlyle,  bk.  v.  ch.  2;  Thiers,  v.  16i  ;  Tissot  (a  contemporary),  v.  21.  Mont- 
gaillard — a  royalist  spy  who  claims  to  have  been  in  Paris  up  to  the  spring  of  1794 — 
speaks  of  the  '  astonishing  firmness  with  which  the  scoundrels  (from  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  p^re  Duchesne  to  Brissot  and  Danton) '  met  their  death.  See  his 
pamphlet,  Etat  de  la  France  au  Mois  de  Mai  1794,  published  in  London.  It  is 
pleasing  to  pit  one  spy  against  another. 

-»  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  462. 

-'  p.  472.     25-30  Nov.  »«  Moniteur,  6  Frimaire,  an  II. 
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qui  obligerait  toutefille  de  quinze  ans  de  se  marier,  et  si  elle  n'etait  pas 
mariee  dans  six  mois  a  etre  livree  au  public.  He  tells  us  that  only 
one  voice  in  the  committee  was  raised  against  this  foul  proposal. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  it  in  the  acts  of  the  committee  for 
the  date  in  question.^'  In  general  we  find  fairly  exact  information 
as  to  events  in  the  Jacobins  and  the  Convention.^^  One  accurate 
quotation  in  the  last  bulletin  ^^  forms  part  of  a  very  curious  story. 
Kobespierre,  in  an  attack  on  his  foes  in  the  convention,  had  said, 
Je  vous  declare  qii'il  suffiroit  qu'un  seid  liomme  manifestdt  des 
principes  opposes  a  ceux  de  la  Convention  pour  que  300,000  hommes 
se  reunissent  aussitot  d  hii.  This  was  about  to  be  printed,  when 
messengers  were  sent  from  the  committee  to  the  various  journalists 
to  inform  them  that  Kobespierre  had  in  reality  said  tons  les  ennemis 
de  la  liberie  and  not  '  300,000  hommes.'  The  more  definite  state- 
ment had,  we  are  told,  seemed  dangerous  even  to  its  author  ; 
hence  the  authoritative  version.  The  corrected  phrase  is  found  in 
the  Moniteur.^* 

Before  passing  to  the  main  question,  that  of  the  Comite  de 
Salut  Public,  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  startling  tales 
which  I  suspect  but  cannot  disprove.  These  include  the  scandalous 
addition  to  the  story  of  Bailly's  death.  Another  is  found  in  the 
report  dated  11  Nov.^^  and  concerns  religion.  Very  strange  to  say, 
this  report  does  not  even  mention  the  Feast  of  Eeason,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th.  This  is  what  it  does  say  :  D'apres  le  plan  qu'a 
propose  Vabhe  Syeyes,  le  comite  .  .  .  a  adopte  le  projet  de  detruire 
totalement  toute  espece  de  religion.  Now  it  is  true  that  Sieyes 
abjured  his  priestly  character  at  this  very  time,  but  I  know  of  no 
evidence  which  connects  him  and  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  in  this 
direct  way  with  the  orgies  of  November.  It  is  probable  that 
neither  he  nor  they  much  regretted  the  overthrow  of  religion,  but 
the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  by  the  commune  of  Paris.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  acts  of  the  committee  ^'^  which  confirms 
our  spy's  account  of  the  matter.  This  particular  bulletin  (no.  2) 
was  certainly  composed  out  of  Paris,^'^  and  I  am  inclined,  therefore, 
all  the  more  to  reject  its  unsupported  narrative.  I  may  add  that 
we  find  in  it  also  sensational  and  novel  details  as  to  the  apostasy 
of  Gobel,  archbishop  of  Paris. 

s'  Aulard's  Becueil,  ix.  1-22. 

'*  E.g.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  514,  a  speech  by  Bar^re ;  compare  the 
Moniteur  of  4  Pluviose,  an  II  (23  Jan.  1794).  On  p.  550  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
St.  Just's  speeches  which  corresponds  verbally  with  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  of  24 
Ventose  (14  March). 

«  No.  28,  p.  588,  June  1794.  '*  26  Prairial  (14  June). 

"  P.  462.  '^  See  Aulard's  Becueil,  vol.  viii. 

^'  It  contains  such  phrases  as  '  ceux  qui  m'ecrivent :  '  '  maintenant  que  les  agents 
royalistes  croient  que  les  membres  du  comite  .  .  .  veulent  .  .  .'  [We  see  here  how 
avowedly  uncertain  is  some,  at  least,  of  our  information.]  It  also  contains  the  story  of 
Orleans's  death  already  criticised. 
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The  accounts  of  Gouverneur  Morris  ^*  seem  also  suspicious.  In  a 
report  of  February  1794  is  a  long  story  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  the  committee,  in  which  he  tried  to  arrange  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Now  Morris's  recall  had  been 
demanded  by  the  French  government  before  June  1793,^^  and 
although  he  continued  to  reside  in  or  near  Paris  until  late  in  1794, 
his  letters  show  clearly  how  much  he  disliked  the  existing  regime 
and  how  very  little  he  had  to  do  with  it.  He  does  indeed,  writing  to 
Washington,  mention  certain  interviews  with  'the  minister,'  but 
none  with  the  committee.  However,  as  he  wrote  very  little,  for  fear 
of  theXabinet  Noir,  and  as  all  he  wrote  is  not  published,  we  cannot 
decide  definitely  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Finally,  not  the  least  remarkable  or  least  suspicious  stories  are 
those — already  quoted — which  profess  to  reveal  the  connexion 
between  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  certain  members  of 
the  English  opposition.  They  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  disproof. 
We  can  merely  trust  them  or  suspect  them  in  proportion  to  the 
general  trustworthiness  or  inaccuracy  of  the  whole  series  of 
documents. 

We  come,  then,  to  what  these  composite,  anonymous,  avow- 
edly treacherous,  and  not  too  accurate  reports  tell  us  about 
the  committee.  On  this  point  alone  do  they  claim  infallibility. 
Is  the  claim  justified?  In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  the 
committee  of  public  safety  is  several  times  referred  to  as  the 
*  committee  of  nine,'  and  that  too  in  1794.  Now  the  committee 
as  reorganised  in  July  1793  was  composed  of  nine  members. 
Before  6  Sept.,  however,  its  numbers  had  risen  to  twelve.  A 
parti?'  de  cette  dernih'c  date,  la  scide  modification  .  .  .  resulta  de  la 
disparition  d'Heraidt  Secliellcs,  que  ses  collegues  fircnt  arreter  le 
15  mars  1794  et  guillotiner.^'^  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  members'*^  were  always  engaged  on  missions,  the  number 
present  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  nine.^^  Our  documents,  however, 
speak  as  if  nine  were  the  legal  number.  We  read,  for  example,  on 
p.  SIS,"*'  Le  comite  .  .  .  compose  scidement  de  Hiiit  {car  Robcrts- 
pierre  n'y  etait  point),  se  decida,  &c.  This  is  a  mistake  that  a 
secretary  of  all  people  would  be  the  least  likely  to  make.  But  it 
is  not  the  worst.  Bulletin  no.  20,  dated  4-12  April,  begins  thus  : 
Le  5  avril  le  comite  .  .  .  compose  de  neuf  personnes,  parce  que  Lindet 
y  a  remplace  Herault  de  Sechelles,  et  Couthon  Jean  Bon  de  Saint- 
Andre  pendant  son  absence,  fiit  assemble,  &c.      Here  it  is  stated 

=•»  Pp.  480,  526. 

**  For  these  facts  see  Morris,  Diary  and  Letters,  ch.  xxviii.  xxix. 
*"  Mortimer  Ternaux,  Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  viii.  412. 
*'  Especially  Jeanbon  Saint-Andr6,  Couthon,  and  Prieur  (de  la  Marne). 
*^  Bar^re,  Mitnoires,  ii.  402,  confirms  the  fact  which  w,e  learn  .from  other  and  more 
-authentic  sources  ;  '  nous.n'6tions  en  r6alit6  que  neuf.' 
"  5  Jan.  1794.  . 
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that  Herault's  place  was  filled  up,  which  is  not  true,  and  that  it 
was  filled  by  Eobert  Lindet,  a  man  who  had  belonged  to  the 
committee  even  before  July  1793  and  who  had  been  among  the 
most  regular  attendants  ever  since/*  Couthon  too  had  been  on 
the  committee  from  the  very  beginning.  That  a  body  which  was 
in  practice  composed  of  nine  should  be  loosely  spoken  of  as  '  the 
committee  of  nine  '  even  by  its  own  secretary  is  quite  possible,  but 

1  can  see  but  one  probable  explanation  of  this  curious  statement 
about  Lindet — the  writer  was  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
committee's  organisation. 

I  will  take  next  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  our  spy 
has  either  recorded  or  devised,  and  try  to  test  them.  One  of  his 
most  detailed  narratives  is  found  in  the  first  report,''-^  dated  Monday, 

2  Sept.  (1793.)  The  committee  met  at  the  house  of  Pache, 
mayor  of  Paris,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  sat  on  all  night.  It  was  scared 
at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  the  English,  and  at  the 
movements  of  the  hostile  parties,  Girondins  and  royalists,  in  Paris. 
Pache  urged  the  necessity  of  an  insurrection.  The  easy  method  of 
securing  one  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
accuse  the  Girondins  and  others  of  '  cornering '  the  market.  Further, 
the  number  of  revolutionary  tribunals  would  have  to  be  increased, 
and  the  sans-culottcs  des  faubourgs  paid  forty  sous  a  day  to  do 
the  necessary  work.  Cet  avis  fut  unanimement  adopte,  we  are 
told.  Then  Forgues,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  sent  for 
to  give  an  account  of  his  information  from  abroad.  A  speech  of 
almost  a  page  in  length  is  put  into  his  mouth,  in  which  he  describes 
especially  the  work  of  the  agent  Barthelemi  in  Switzerland,  and  of 
his  spies  and  agents  among  the  opposition  in  England,  he 
comite  delihera  sur  Vheure  la  continuite  du  travail  en  Aru/leterre  sur 
les  memes  bases..  250  mille  litres  a  accorder  au  citoyen  Barthelemi  sur- 
le-cliamp,  d'aprcs  sa  demande.  Then  the  notorious  commander 
Henriot  enters,  and  delivers  a  bloodthirsty  speech,  urging  the 
establishment  of  iiiie  armee  reelle  de  sans-cidottes  and  a  speedy 
appeal  to  la  sainte  Guillotine  et  a  un  tribunal  fait  pour  la  servir  de 
son  pain  quotidien.  After  Henriot  came  Hebert,  le  Pere  Duchesne. 
The  speech  which  he  delivers  is  a  characteristic  yell  for  blood — 
J'ai  promis  la  tete  d' Antoinette  ;  firai  la  eouper  moi-meme  si  on  tarde 
a  me  la  donner—^Sind  a  cynical  avowal  of  the  desperate  position  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  downfall. 
The  whole  gives  a  strong  impression  of  truthfulness.  Before  this 
speech  a  list  of  persons  to  be  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  army, 
aussitot  son  existence,  was  drawn  up,  and  another  list  of  persons 
from  whom  100,000,000  livres  in  cash  was  to  be  extorted.   The  death 

**  Aulard's  Recueil  to  the  end  of  1793,  and  the  copies  of  the  signed  '  arr^tes  '  of 
the  committee  in  the  Archives  Nationales,  A  F  ♦,  II,  54-61,  for  1794. 
"  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  45fi, 
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of  the  queen,  the  Brissotins,  and  all  those  arrested  on  31  May  was 
voted.  A  grant  of  500,000  livres  was  made  to  Pache  for  the 
affairs  in  hand.  Fouquier-Tinville  was  sent  for  and  consulted  about 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  the  queen's  death.  Drouet  then  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  the  king's  books,  pictures,  and  other  valuables, 
and  offered  to  introduce  to  the  committee  an  Englishman  who  was 
ready  to  assassinate  Pitt  and  George  III.  We  are  not  told  why  or 
in  what  capacity  Drouet  '^^  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  whole  description  is  vivid,  though  not  always  clear.  Turning 
to  other  accounts,  we  find  ^^  that  on  the  4th  Sept.  Chaumette  at 
the  commune  invited  the  people  to  demand  a  revolutionary  army 
of  the  convention ;  that  on  the  same  day  Eobespierre  told  the 
Jacobins  that  the  committee  had  evidence  of  a  plot  which  had 
pour  hut  cVaffamer  le  jwuple ;  finally,  that  in  the  convention  on 
the  5th,^^  after  the  usual  tumults  and  popular  coercion,  a  decree 
was  passed  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on 
the  demand  of  Merlin  (of  Douai),  another  to  organise  the  revolu- 
tionary army  on  the  demand  of  Pache  and  Chaumette,  and  a  third 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  suspects  on  the  demand  of  Billaud-Varenne, 
who  stirred  up  the  assembly  to  chercher  nos  enncmis  dans  leurs 
tanieres.  Do  we  not  here  see  the  execution  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  the  night  of  the  2nd-3rd  and  reported  in  our  documents  ? 

Yet,  on  referring  to  the  acts  of  the  committee,^'-^  and  turning  to 
2  Sept.,  we  find  that  the  committee  met ;  that  Herault,  C.  A . 
Prieur,  Carnot,  Thuriot,  Eobespierre,  ahd  Prieur  (de  la  Marne) 
were  present ;  that  decrees  were  issued  concerning  several  deputies 
on  missions  in  the  departments,  concerning  the  *  anti-patriotic  ' 
pieces  played  at  the  Theatre-Francais,  concerning  the  passport  of 
an  English  widow  named  Koper,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  finally  one  granting  the  sum  of  1,000,000  livres  to  provide  food 
supplies  for  Paris,  These  are  not  the  decrees  mentioned  by  our  spy, 
unless  the  million  represents  Pache' s  half-million  and  the  forty  sous 
per  diem  for  Ilenriot's  sans-cidottes,  which  is  possible.  The  vote  of 
a  million  is  repeated  several  times  during  September,-^"  and  it  may 
well  have  been  exp  uded  on  other  things  than  food. 

But  the  two  series  of  decisions  are  on  the  whole  so  totally 
unlike  that  those  mentioned  by  the  spy  must,  if  authentic,  have 
been  voted  at  a  secret  meeting  of  all  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
and  not  at  the  ordinary  business  meeting  of  the  committee.  M. 
Aulard  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  secret  register,  nor 

*'  It  is  the  Drouet  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  now  a  member  of  the  Convention. 
In  La  Revolution  Frane^aise  for  October  181)6  it  is  stated  that  this  account  of  him 
must  be  false,  as  he  was  a  prisoner  in  1793-4.  He  was  not,  however,  taken  until  20 
Oct.     See  the  notice  of  his  life  by  M.  Aulard  in  La  Grande  Encyclopidie. 

"  See  M.  Hamel,  Vie  de  Robespierre,  iii.  117  sqq^. 

*^  See  Moniteur  for  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  *"  Aulard's  Recueil. 

.    *•  Ibid.  V.  352-513. 
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yet  in  the  loss  of  any  serious  number  of  the  arretes  of  the  com- 
mittee.'^*  So  if  this  were  an  ordinary  meeting  we  should  expect 
to  find  more  traces  of  its  work  in  his  collection.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  our  report  was  really  written  and  despatched  from 
Paris  on  2  or  3  Sept.,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  it ;  for  it 
sketches  out  quite  accurately  the  measures  adopted  on  the  4th  and 
5th.  It  is  dated  2  Sept.,  although  it  contains  the  events  of  the 
morning  of  the  3rd.  But  two  passages  in  it  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  written  until  after  the  tumults  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  4th  and  5th.  These  passages  are.  On  y  resolut  Vinsur- 
rection  du  4  ct  5  dans  toutes  scs  jmrties,  and,  On  remit  a  Pachc 
500.000  2^<^>if'  Vinsurrection  du  4  en  assignats.  But  these  are  not 
conclusive.  The  report,  which  contains  no  demonstrable  misstate- 
ments, and  shows  no  traces  of  the  editor's  hand,  may  be  trustworthy. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  whole  series,  I  should  hesitate 
before  accepting  it,  and  wait  for  further  external  evidence. 

M.  Aulard's  collection  of  the  decisions  and  correspondence  of 
the  committee  is  at  present  complete  only  to  the  end  of  1793. 
Unfortunately  our  reports  for  that  year  contain  very  few  statements 
which  we  can  check  by  means  of  this  work.  Here,  however,  is  one. 
On  29  Nov.^^  Carnot  and  Eobespierre  are  said  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated commissioners  to  examine  the  means  of  recapturing  Toulon. 
No  such  appointment  is  to  be  found  under  that  date,^^  although 
there  are  several  decisions  that  concern  military  commissioners. 
When  M.  Aulard's  collection  fails  us  we  have  to  fall  back  on  other 
sources.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  Danton's  arrest  was 
signed  on  31  March '^^  (11  Germinal).  According  to  our  documents 
that  arrest  was  voted  sur  la  motion  de  Vahhe  Sieyes — who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  affair,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  committee — on  the  night  of  the  27th."  This,  of 
course,  might  refer  to  a  preliminary  vote  or  discussion.  But  the 
committee  was  not  wont  to  strike  in  so  deliberate  a  fashion. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I  have  found  a  partial  corre- 
spondence between  our  spy's  report  of  a  decision  of  the  committee 
and  the  decision  itself.  One  is  on  14  May.  The  two  passages  are 
these : — 

Le  14,  par  une  tres  savante  manoeuvre  de  I'abbe  Sieyes,  le  comite,  qui 
commen9ait  a  redouter  rautorite  des  tribunaux  revolutionnaires  des 
departements  ...  a  fait  supprimer  tons  les  tribunaux  revolutionnaires 
des  departements  .  .  .  et  en  creer  de  nouveaux  a  volonte,  ce  qui  veut 
dire  qu'il  put  avoir  des  assassins  dans  chaque  commune  a  son  bon 
plaisir.'^^ 

Le  Comite  de  Salut  Public  arrete  que  les  tribunaux  .  .  .  etablis  pour 

*'  See  the  preface  to  the  Eecueil.  "  P.  473.  "  Aulard,  ix.  37  sqq. 

^*  Hamel,  Vie  de  Robespierre,  iii.  475.  M.  Hamel  gives  the  original  '  arr^td ' 
from  the  Archives  Nationales. 

"  P.  555.    Bulletin  dated— and  this  is  important— 27  March-2  April.      *«  P.  573. 
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r^primer  les  ennemis  de  la  Republique  enverront  chaque  jour  au  comite 
...  la  notice  de  tous  les  jugements  qu'ils  rendront,  de  maniere  qu'il 
puisse  connoitre  les  personnes  jugees  et  la  nature  des  affaires.'"'^ 

The  former  seems  to  be  a  distorted  reflexion  of  the  latter. 

Again  on  p.  563  (20-25  April)  we  read — 

Le  21  Robespierre  fit  adopter  par  le  comite  une  mesure  de  la  plus 
grande  importance  .  .  .  il  a  fait  adopter  par  le  comite  que  Ton  renforceroit 
encore  de  60  pieces  de  canons  le  pare  d'artillerie  de  Meudon.  .  .  . ' 

Compare  this  with— 

Le  comite  .  .  .  arrete  que  le  general  Henriot  fera  passer  a  Meudon, 
pour  s'y  etablir  en  quartier,  quarante-huit  veterans  et  de  plus  4  caporaux, 
deux  sergens  et  un  officier  egalement  pris  parmi  les  veterans. '^^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  two  decisions  concern  public  matters 
and  would  very  speedily  become  known.  Can  we  suppose  that  a 
secretary  with  access  to  the  very  book  from  which  I  have  made 
these  quotations  would  give  the  distorted  and  popular  version  of 
two  such  important  edicts  ?  These  two  extracts  alone  are  almost 
enough  to  prove  that  their  author  either  lied  in  saying  that  he 
was  secretary  to  the  committee  or,  being  secretary,  lied.  The 
former  view  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

The  passages  quoted  so  far  have  been  disconnected  and  miscel- 
laneous ;  I  will  now  examine  what  we  are  told  of  two  important 
men,  St.  Just  and  Sieyes.  Of  Sieyes's  movements  during  this 
period  practically  nothing  is  known.  With  St.  Just  it  is  different. 
We  know  exactly  where  he  was  during  each  week,  and  almost  on 
each  day,  of  the  year  1793-94.  The  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  committee  during  his  various  missions  to  the  armies  forms 
a  safe  basis  for  criticism.  So  the  statements  about  him  can  be 
tested  one  by  one,  whereas  those  that  concern  Sieyes— perhaps  the 
most  sensational  part  of  our  documents — must  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  I  will  begin,  then,  with  St.  Just.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
jealous  of  Eobespierre ;  that  this  jealousy  was  always  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  into  open  hostility ;  that  Sieyes— the  prime  mover 
of  all  things — found  '  the  sea-green  incorruptible '  docile,  but  St. 
Just  intractable,  and  so  on.  Do  we  find  anything  to  justify  us  in 
accepting  these  new  views,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  source 
already  most  questionable  ? 

The  famous  mission  of  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  to  Strassburg  took 
place  in  November  and  December  1793.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
five  reports  from  our  spy  dated  in  those  two  months  it  is  never  once 
mentioned.  Not  only  so ;  in  a  report  dated  28  Dec.  ^^  we  read,  Saint- 
Just  proposa  dans  le  Comite  des  Neuf  [&c.].  Cela  n'a  pas  eu  lieu, 
parce  que  Robespierre  s'y  est  oppose.   II  ajouta  ce  memc  jour,  16  [Dec.,] 

"  Archives  Nationales,  A  F  *,  II,  60,  a  manuscript  volume  containing  copies  of 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 

***  Ihid.  A  F  *,  II.  60,  decision  of  21  April.  »»  P.  487. 
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au  comite  .  .  .  &c.  Now  St.  Just  moved  with  great  rapidity  and 
often  left  the  frontiers  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Paris.  But  it  happens 
that  in  this  case  he  had  only  reached  Strassburg  on  the  ISth,*^"  and 
on  the  16th  the  committee  had  written  to  him  there.^'  Again, 
two  months  later  we  read,^^  Le  10  fevrier,  Saint- Just  ayant  annonce 
au  comite,  &c.  Now  late  in  January  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  again 
went  on  mission,  to  the  north  this  time.^^  They  were  soon  recalled. 
On  12  Feb.  they  were  at  Amiens,  and  on  the  13th  they  got  back 
to  Paris.  At  length  our  spy  begins  to  take  notice  of  St.  Just's 
missions.  He  tells  us  *^*  that  he  left  Paris  for  the  army  of  the  north 
on  21  April  1794.  I  have  been  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  his 
departure,  but  it  was  probably  29  April.*^  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
avec  la  plus  graiide  fureur  contre  Robespierre  ^  on  5  May,  on  which 
date  he  was  most  likely  not  in  Paris.  Here  is  a  yet  more  striking 
case.  Bulletin  no.  24  (p.  574),  dated  17-24  May,  contains  an 
attack  by  St.  Just  on  Sieyes  and  Eobespierre,  delivered  on  the  18th, 
a  further  attack  on  the  19th,  and  finally  an  explanation  of  this  last 
speech  given  on  the  21st  to  celui  qui  ecrit.  But  among  the  auto- 
graphs collected  by  M.  Fillon''^  is  a  letter  to  St.  Just,  alors  en 
mission  a  Varmee  du  nord,  signed  by  Eobespierre  and  others,  con- 
•  taining  the  sentence.  Courage,  rengez-vous  sur  les  Autiichiens  et  sur 
les  Anglais  des  crimes  de  leurs  complices,  and  dated  1  Prairial,  an  II 
—to  wit,  20  May  1794. 

I  cannot  here  trace  out  the  journeys  of  St.  Just.  I  will  merely 
oppose  facts  to  as  many  statements  of  the  reports  as  possible.  On 
24  May  ^^  we  are  told  that  he  offered  to  go  to  the  armies  of  the 
north,  and  that  he  went  two  or  three  days  later.  Unfortunately 
he  had  not  yet  come  back.  On  25  May  (6  Prairial)  a  letter  ^^  was 
sent  to  him  begging  him  to  return — Calcule  si  Varmee  du  Nord  .  .  . 
pent  se  passer  quelques  jours  de  ta  presence — signed  by  Eobespierre, 
Carnot,  Barere,  Prieur,  and  Billaud-Varenne.  St.  Just  obeyed  at 
once  and  got  to  Paris  on  the  29th."*'  It  is  not  now  a  surprise  to 
find  our  spy  ^'  stating  that  5  June  was  spent  by  the  committee  in 
reading  his  despatches ;  that  he  arrived  in  Paris,  summoned  by 
Lindet,  on  the  7th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to 

*•  Charavay's  Inventory  of  the  Autographs  belonging  to  M.  B.  Fillon,  i.  176.  Le 
Bas  et  Saint-Just  to  Robespierre :  '  Strasbourg,  24  Fumaire,  an  II  (14  d^c.  1793). 
Nous  sommes  arrives  hier,'  &c. 

"  Aulard,  vol.  ix.  16  Dec.     '  Le  Comit6  a  Saint-Just  et  Le  Bas.'  ^  P.  526. 

*'  Hamel,  Vie  de  Saint  Just,  pp.  368-80,  based  on  documents  from  the  Archives 
de  la  Guerre. 

"  P.  563. 

"  This  is  the  date  given  by  Hamel.  He  argues  from  St.  Just's  signatures  at  the 
committee. 

^  P.  568.  "  Inventory,  by  M.  Charavay,  i.  42.  ss  p,  579, 

*'  Papiers  itiMits  de  Eobespierre,  iii.  5.    The  letter  was  in  Eobespierre's  hand. 

'"  Hamel,  Eobespierre,  iii.  528,  based  on  the  *  arret^s '  of  the  committee. 

'>  Pp.  584-5. 
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give  a  doleful  account  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  and  to  attack 
Eobespierre.  Now  as  it  happens  St.  Just,  having  stayed  a  week  in 
Paris,  was  ordered  to  leave  again  on  6  June ;  ^^  and  in  fact  he  did 
leave  a  day  or  two  later.  On  8  June  came  the  Feast  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  on  10 'June  the  terrible  revolutionary  law 
called  of  22  Prairial.  In  the  many  details  that  the  two  last 
bulletins "  preserve  of  the  events  of  these  days  St.  Just's 
name  occurs  constantly.  Yet  he  had  been  ordered  away  from 
Paris  four  days  before ;  we  know  that  he  took  no  part  in  the 
actual  passing '^^  of  the  law,  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  his  friend 
Thuillier,  he  was  very  indignant  on  first  reading  it  in  the  camp 
before  Charleroi.'^^  The  conclusion  of  this  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  authors  of  the  bulletins  knew  little  and  lied  much  about  St. 
Just.  If  in  this  case  they  could  rear  such  a  complicated  and  at 
first  sight  substantial  structure,  in  what  can  they  be  trusted  ? 

We  come  next  to  Sieyes.  What  may  be  called  the  orthodox 
view  of  this  part  of  his  career  is,  briefly,  that  he  hid  himself  in 
the  ventre  of  the  convention;  voted  most  of  the  revolutionary 
measures  to  save  his  head ;  succeeded  in  saving  it  with  difficulty, 
and  did  not  reappear  in  public  life  until  wellnigh  a  year  after 
9  Thermidor.  He  was  sometimes  accused  during  his  lifetime  ""^  of 
having  been  one  of  the  faiscurs  of  Robespierre.  Since  his  death 
this  view  has  altogether  lost  credit.  These  documents  revive  it  in 
an  aggravated  form  ;  he  is  the  wire-puller  and  Robespierre  the 
puppet : 

On  doit  se  bien  persuader  que  Robespierre  n'est  pas  un  homme  de 
courage,  ni  meme  un  homme  d'un  grand  talent  .  .  .  sans  I'abbe  Sieyes, 
qui  lui  est  tves  attache,  il  y  a  deja  longtemps  qu'il  auroit  perdu  toute  son 
influence.  L'abbe  Sieyes,  le  plus  mechant  homme  qui  aye  jamais  existe, 
est  surement  Thomme  le  plus  fecond  en  ressources  et  le  plus  feroce  qui 
existe  peut-etre  en  France.  II  ne  veut  point  tres  decidement  s'emparer 
personnellement  du  pouvoir,  mais  il  veut  gouverner  ceux  que  par  ses 
conseils  il  conduit  a  I'autorite  supreme.  II  a  trouve  cela  dans  Robespierre 
et  tres  certainement  il  ne  le  trouvera  pas  dans  Saint-Just.^^ 

(Here  we  have  again  the  assumption  of  a  feud  between  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Terror.)  Sieyes,  we  are  told,  frequently  attended  the 
committee  as  adviser.  His  name  occurs  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  reports.  He  advocates  '  the  project  of  destroying  all 
sort  of  religion  ; '  ^^  he  upholds  the  faltering  Robespierre,  crushes  the 
faction  of  Hebert,  and  urges  the  consolidation  of  the  committee's 

"  Hamel,  Robespierre,  iii.  529,  where  the  '  arrets '  is  given  in  full. 
■»  Pp.  586-90.    The  last  '  fact '  is  of  20  June. 
'*  Moniteur  of  24  Prairial. 

"  Letter  by  Thuillier,  prefixed  to  Nodier's  edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Jvst,  quoted 
by  Hamel. 

'=  See  below,  p.  80.  "  P.  653.  '"  P.  463. 
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rule,  so  that  Pitt  may  be  willing  to  treat  with  it ;  "  he  always 
insists  on  the  death  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple  ;  he  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  overthrow  of  Danton  ;  ^^  after  his  fall  he 
maintained  qu^il  falloit  ahsolunicnt  simjplifier  le  gouvemement,  lui 
donner  des  formes  stables,  simples  et  uniformes  pour  le  retirer  de  cette 
agitation  continuelle ;  ^^  he  clamours  for  the  execution  of  all  the 
magistrates ;  *^  to  him  is  attributed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  half- 
apocryphal  decree  suppressing  the  revolutionary  tribunals.**^  We 
cannot  test  these  assertions  as  we  could  thbse  relating  to  St.  Just. 
Sieyes's  papers  have  never  been  published,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  left  Paris.  If  this  account  is  false  we  cannot  disprove  it 
decisively  by  means  of  the  reeotds  of  the  committee  ;  for,  although 
they  in  no  way  support  it,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  them 
any  mention  of  an  unofficial  adviser  such  as  Sieyes  is  said  to  have 
been.  All  we  can  do  is  to  collect  testimony  for  and  against  the 
story  before  us.  After  the  results  in  the  case  of  St.  Just,  which 
showed  the  hopeless  inaccuracy  of  our  documents  in  details,  such 
a  testing  of  their  general  views  should  amply  suffice. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  speaking  of  Eobespierre,  said,  On  lui  donne  Sieyes 
comme  souffleur.  In  1799  the  Journal  des  Hommes'  Libres,  the 
organ  of  the  Jacobins,  whom  Sieyes,  already  meditating  the  coup 
d'etat  of  18  Brumaire,  was  holding  sternly  in  check,  made  a 
series  of  furious  attacks  on  him.  It  reproached  him  with  his 
secresy  and  fraud,  his  opportunism,  and  withal  stubborn  attachment 
to  the  monarchic  principle.  It  said  that  he  en  1793  fut  Voracle 
secret  des  gouvcmeurs  revolutionnaires.^^  Montgaillard,  in  1793-4, 
in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,**'  speaking  of  Eobespierre,  says — 

Son  parti  est  tout  entier  dans  sa  tete,  et  c'esfc  celle  de  I'abbe  Syeyqs,  le 
plus  dangereux  des  scelerats  qui  le  dirige.  L'abbe  Syeyes  lui-meme,  h, 
qui  il  destine  le  patriarchat  de  sa  nouvelle  rehgion,  &c. 

Below  we  read  that  Gregoire  le  sert  avec  son  zele  et  un  travail 
infatigable.  In  the  *  Memoires  aur  Carnot,  par  son  Fils,'  ^'^  we  find  a 
story  that  Hippolyte  Carnot  had  heard  from  one  of  the  Prieurs  to  the 
effect  that  the  project  of  a  consulate,  with  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and 
St.  Just  as  consuls,  was  mooted,  and  that  Sieyes  pouvait  hien  n'avoir 
pas  He  etranger  a  ces  menees  souterraines.  Prieur  added  that  he  felt 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture  when,  nearly  six  years 
later,  Sieyes  set  up  the  consulate.  This  is  interesting  ;  but  if  our 
story  be  true  the  elder  Carnot  must  have  known  all  about  Sieyes's 
league  with  Eobespierre  and  his  work  at  the  committee.     He  had 

'»  P.  548.  "  P.  555.  8'  p.  560. 

«  p.  564.  «»  See  above,  p.  77. 

'*  Journal  des  Hommes  Libres,  29  Thermidor  (16  Aug.)  1799. 
**  Etat  de  la  France  au  Mois  de  Mai  1794. 

•*  I.  521-2.  Carnot  says  Prieur.  It  is,  I  think,  C.  A.  Prieur,  not  Prieur  de  la  Marne, 
Both  were  members  of  the  committee. 
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no  motive  for  hiding  it  from  his  son,  for  he  disliked  Sieyes — and 
yet  the  latter  never  mentions  it.  In  Tissot's  '  History  of  the 
Kevolution '  *^  it  is  stated  that  sous  le  comite  de  salut  public  il 
[Sieyes]  preta  souvent  V assistance  de  ses  conseils,  conseils  energiques 
et  severes,  quoique  leu?'  auteur  eut  de  lafaiblesse  dans  le  caractere. 

Finally,  among  the  scraps  from  Sieyes' s  papers  published  by 
Sainte-Beuve  ^^  is  one  which  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  attended 
the  committee  of  public  safety  on  20  March  1793.*^^  The  statement 
from  Tissot — a  contemporary,  though  not  altogether  trustworthy — 
is  that  which  would  carry  most  weight.  The  rest  are  hardly  more 
than  rumours  and  suppositions.  Montgaillard's  story  about  the 
patriarchate  is  an  embellishment  not  found  in  our  reports.  It  was 
dismissed  by  Gregoire  with  contempt  .""^ 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  alliance 
between  Eobespierre  and  Sieyes  among  the  very  numerous  papers 
of  Eobespierre  that  have  survived.  Eobespierre's  admiring  bio- 
grapher speaks  of  Sieyes  as  a  *  disguised  royalist,'  a  '  veritable 
support  of  the  counter-revolution.'  ^^  Barere — a  liar,  it  is  true,  but 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Sieyes,  one  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
lay  the  blame  on  him,  and  who  must  have  known  whether  the  tale 
was  true  or  not — Barere  says  of  Sieyes  : 

II  ^tait  .  .  .  le  conseil  et  le  mobile  de  ces  memes  Girondins  a  la 
Convention :  aussi  Eobespierre,  qui  I'avait  observe  et  qui  cherchait  de  son 
c6t6  les  moyens  de  s'en  defaire,  ne  cessait-il  de  le  nommer  hautement  la 
Taupe  de  la  Eevolution.^' 

According  to  Barere,  Eobespierre  suspected  Sieyes  of  subterranean 
intrigues,  and  delivered  a  speech  against  him  just  after  Danton's 
fall.'''  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  spy  asserts  that  Danton  was 
overthrown  by  Sieyes  and  Eobespierre  in  conjunction.     M.  Aulard, 

"  Vol.  V.  443.  **  Causeries  du  Lundi,  v.  189. 

"  It  contains  criticisms  written  by  Sieyes  on  a  speaker  at  the  '  comity  du  20  mars.' 
The  speaker  is  interrogating  the  minister  of  war.  To  prove  that  this  document  was 
written  at  the  committee  of  public  safety  we  must  assume — (1)  That  this  speaker, 
whom  Sieyes  contemptuously  nicknames  '  Paillasse,'  is  Bobespierre.  (2)  That  the 
year  was  1794.  In  March  1793  the  committee  of  general  defence  was  working ;  of 
this  Sieyes  was  originally  a  member,  though  he  resigned  on  17  Feb.  (3)  That  the  last 
sentence  of  the  note — '  Brillant  de  ses  succ^s,  H.  de  S.,  dans  sa  distraction,  il  avait 
I'air  d'un  drole  bienheureux ' — refers  to  the  speaker,  '  Paillasse,'  and  not  to  H.  de  S., 
who  is  obviously  H6rault  de  S^chelles.  Just  before  20  March  1794  Robespierre  had 
had  a  success  over  H^rault.  These  interpretations  have  been  very  kindly  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  Browning,  who  quotes  this  document  in  the  article  in  CosmopoHs 
already  referred  to.  At  the  best  they  only  prove  Siey^s's  presence  at  the  committee, 
and  go  a  very  short  way  towards  confirming  the  account  in  our  reports. 

*"  Histoire  de  VEmigration  Ecclisiastique,  ii.  227. 

*'  See  Hamel's  three  stout  volumes  on  Robespierre,  which  are  full  of  documents, 
also  the  Papiers  inidits  de  Robespierre. 

**  Barere,  Mimoires,  ii.  279. 

•*  Ibid.  Barere  records  another  attempt  by  Robespierre  to  destroy  Sieyes  '  au  com- 
mencement de  1794.'  The  committee  rejected  his  proposal  for  lack  of  proof  (ii.  430). 
VOL.    XII. — NO.    XLV.  Q 
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quoting  this  passage,  endorses  Barere's  view.  On  voit  combicn  est 
fausse  la  legends  qui  le  [Si  eyes]  represente  covime  un  des  faiseurs  de 
Robespierre,  qui  le  hdissait  et  le  craignait.^*  Thibaudeau,  again, 
who,  though  a  member  of  the  Thermidorian  faction,  was  not  a  friend 
of  Sieyes,  speaks  of  him  as  follows  : — 

Les  ennemis  de  la  Revolution  la  lui  attribuaient  toute  enti^re  ;  a  les 
entendre,  11  n'y  avait  pas  un  mouvement,  pas  une  catastrophe  a  laquelle 
il  eut  ete  etranger.  [The  stories  of  Montgaillard,  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  the 
one  that  we  are  now  discussing  would  come  under  this  head.]  ...  II 
avait  traverse  sain  et  sauf  les  epoques  les  plus  orageuses  .  .  .  parce  qu'au 
lieu  d'y  jouer,  meme  en  secret,  le  role  principal,  ainsi  qu'onle  pretendait, 
il  s'^tait  prudemment  tenu  a  I'ecart.^^ 

Thibaudeau  was  in  Paris  during  the  Terror  and  knew  Sieyes  well, 
although  he  neither  liked  nor  admired  him. 

A  piece  of  negative  evidence  comes  from  the  *  counter-revolu- 
tionary '  journalist  Eicher-Serisy,  who,  in  a  very  bitter  attack  on 
Sieyes  published  after  9  Thermidor,  accuses  him  merely  of  indiffer- 
ence and  cowardice.^'"'  Now  in  a  letter  written  directly  from  Paris 
to  Francis  Drake,  and  dated  26  March  1794,'*^  we  read,  Robespierre 
tnomplic  momentanement,  mais  c'est  une  royaute  qu'il  pays  a  un 
terrible  imx  .  .  .  Lui  et  Vabbe  Sieyes  ne  couchent  pas  deux  nuits  de 
suite  dans  le  meme  endroit.  Eobespierre,  as  is  well  known,  lived  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  the  carpenter  Duplay,  in  the  Eue  St. 
Honor e,  and  dined  with  the  family  every  evening.^**  Sieyes,  too, 
so  far  as  we  know,  lived  equally  peaceably  in  the  same  street. 
Now,  unless  this  statement  of  our  spy's  is — as  I  believe — a  bit  of 
sensational  lying,  we  must  suppose  that  Sieyes  was  so  notoriously 
unpopular  among  the  enemies  of  the  committee  that  he  had  to  hide 
for  his  life,  and  yet  that  no  hint  of  this  fact  was  eitlier  known  to 
his  assailants  a  few  years  later  or  has  been  breathed  during  the 
past  century. 

Sainte-Beuve  gives  one  document  which  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  these  reports,  but  he  gives  several  that  contradict  them. 
They  show  an  almost  cynical  indifference  to  the  evils  of  the  time  and 
a  determination  to  keep  silence  at  any  price.  Qu'impoi-te  le  tribut  de 
mon  vcrre  de  vin  dans  un  torrent  de  rogomme  ?  and  again,  Aucun 
d'eux  ne  dit :  II  voit  mieux  que  nous.  lis  disent  tous :  II  voit  autre- 
ment;  donee' est  un  homme  dangereux.  .  .  .  C  est  done  folie  que  de 
parler  avec  eux,  et  surtout  que  de  chercher  a  les  instruire.^     The 

'^  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Legislative  et  de  la  Convention,  ii.  553. 

w  M&moires,  i.  177  sgg.      "•  L'Accusateur  Public,  no.  4.   The  journal  is  not  dated, 

"  Quoted  by  Drake  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  enclosing  the  fifteenth  report ; 
p.  541.  **  Taine,  La  Revolution,  iii.  214. 

"»  Causeries  du  Lundi,  v.  189  sqq.  Sainte-Beuve  copied  them  from  the  scraps  of 
paper  on  which  Sieyes  was  wont  to  jot  down  his  thoughts.  The  papers  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Fortoul.  Since  his  death  nothing  more  seems  to  have  beea 
heard  of  them. 
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Sieyes  of  our  documents,  the  master  of  Eobespierre,  the  deliverer 
of  two-hour  speeches  at  the  committee,  would  hardly  scribble 
notes  of  this  sort.  These  are  rather  the  work  of  what  I  take 
to  be  the  true  Sieyes — a  vain  and  cowardly  political  theorist, 
unpopular  with  and  suspected  by  all  parties  because  of  his  ability, 
his  ungenial  character,  and  his  utter  confidence  in  his  own  infalli- 
bility, who  is  sacrificing  his  honour  to  save  his  head,  and  awaiting 
in  moody  silence  a  brighter  time  when  he  can  become  once  more 
political  oracle  and  maker  of  constitutions.  After  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  Sieyes's  own 
denial  of  the  rumour  that  he  had  been  in  league  with  Eobespierre. 
In  the  '  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Sieyes,' '°°  published  anonymously  in 
1795,  he  himself  says — 

La  derniere  des  absurdites  inventees  sur  notre  auteur  consiste  a  le 
placer  parmi  les  faiseurs  de  Eobespierre.  Ce  bruit  a  de  la  vogue  chez 
I'etranger.  [We  have  seen  in  what  way  it  was  propagated.]  .  .  .  Sieyes 
n'a  jamais  adresse  la  parole  a  Eobespierre,  ni  Eobespierre  a  Sieyes.  II 
n'y  a  jamais  eu,  entre  ces  deux  hommes,  un  seul  mot  de  correspondanee 
parle  ou  ecrit ;  jamais  ils  ne  se  sent  trouv^s  ensemble.  .  .  .  Eobespierre 
a  attaque  Sieyes,  sans  le  nommer,  trois  ou  quatre  fois,  soit  aux  Jacobins, 
soit  a  la  Convention. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sieyes  and  Eobespierre,  who  had  gone 
through  the  Ee volution  together,  had  never  spoken  to  one  another. 
Perhaps  Sieyes  lied  in  his  anxiety  to  cover  himself.  But  that  the 
substance  of  what  he  says  is  true,  that  he  was  not  really  an  ally  of 
Eobespierre,  I  feel  no  doubt.  The  evidence  all  goes  to  prove  that, 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  accept  these  anonymous  and — as  J  hope 
is  by  this  time  clear — untrustworthy  documents.  This  does  not, 
however,  preclude  the  possibility  of  what  Tissot  ^^^  says  being  true — 
that  is,  Sieyes  may  have  been  called  in  at  times  to  give  advice  to 
the  committee,  without  being  in  league  with  Eobespierre.  This 
would  give  some  foundation  for  the  reports  of  the  royalists,  and 
would  account  for  Sieyes's  obvious  anxiety  to  disprove  them.  It 
would  also  explain  the  note  headed  '  Comite  du  20  Mars,'  supposing 
that  note  to  refer  to  1794  and  to  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public. 
There  the  matter  must  stand  for  the  present. 

The  last  word  about  the  composition  of  these  documents  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  spoken  for  some  time.  The  publication  of 
the  records  of  the  committee  for  1794,  which  we  may  expect  shortly, 

100  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Sieyes  himself  wrote  this  pamphlet,  although 
some  have  attributed  it  to  his  German  admirer  Oelsner.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  whole  was  '  inspired  '  by  Sieyes  and  that  parts  were  written  by  him. 

""  See  above,  p.  81.  Tissot  never  gives  references.  One  cannot  tell,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  whether  he  is  repeating  a  carrent  rumour,  a  common  thing 
in  contemporary  historians,  or  quoting  from  some  tiruatworthy  source.  Obviously  he 
could  not  know  from  personal  experience  whether  Sieyes  atEyised  the  committee  or  not. 

o  2 
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will  afford  further  materials  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be  based. 
But  even  when  we  are  able  to  test  every  definite  statement  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin  will  remain  open.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
supposing  '°^  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  royalist  agent  in  the 
provinces  or  abroad,  who  worked  up  all  the  information  that  came 
to  him  from  several  correspondents  in  Paris.  One  of  these  must 
have  been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  member  of  the  very  large  staff  of 
clerks  employed  by  the  committee  and  the  various  ministers.  The 
documents  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  war  and 
foreign  affairs  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  test.  For  instance, 
bulletin  no.  10  ^°^  purports  to  be  an  extrait,  tel  qu'il  a  He  possible 
de  la  retenir  a  une  seconde  lecture,  du  memoire  lu  par  Bouchotte  ^°* 
le  30  et  relu  le  dl  Janvier.  It  is  a  long  survey  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  various  armies,  drawn  up,  we  are  told,  by 
Dumas.^"^  Again,  we  have  what  seems  an  accurate  account  of  the 
relations  between  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the  committee 
of  war,  ending — 

Toutes  les  operations  militaires  .  .  .  sent  .  .  .  ordonn^es  comme 
mesures  revolutionnaires  par  le  Comit6  de  Salut  Public.  .  .  .  Le  Comity 
de  Salut  Public  ne  fait  jamais  autre  chose  que  de  revetir  de  son  nom,  en 
forme  de  decret,  les  deliberations  du  Comity  de  la  Guerre.*"^ 

Possibly  the  information  on  these  points  may  prove  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  rest ;  for  the  most  plausible  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  documents  seems  to  be  this  :  A  clerk  in  one  of  the 
offices,  familiar  with  the  names  and,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
doings  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  took  upon  himself  to  supply 
his  royalist  friends  with  information.  He  may  have  been  in  good 
faith  or  he  may  not.  Then  there  are  the  other  agents  in  Paris, 
and  finally  Drake's  correspondent,  who  drew  up  the  reports  as  we 
have  them.  The  possibilities  of  error  and  imposture  in  a  complex 
process  of  this  sort  are  almost  infinite. 

This  criticism  is  far  from  exhaustive.  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  leading  questions.  What  I  am  anxious  to  establish 
is  that  these  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious  documents  can, 
in  any  case,  add  but  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolution. 
Their  dubious  origin  and  evident  inaccuracies  would  prevent  our 
accepting  anything  that  they  tell  us,  unless  it  were  confirmed  by 
weighty  external  evidence. 

J.  H.  Clapham. 

•»2  See  above,  p.  70.  "»  P.  518. 

"><  War  minister  from  April  1793  to  1  April  1794. 

'"  Evidently  Mathieu  Dumas,  who  served  with  Lafayette  in  America  and  became 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  war  about  this 
time.  >••  P,  547. 
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Andrew  Jackson  and  the  National  Bank 


n^HERE  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  which 
X.  supply  features  of  greater  interest  and  instruction  than  the 
eight  years  which  are  still  very  commonly  spoken  of  by  Americans 
not  as  the  presidency  but  the  '  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson.'  This 
method  of  speech  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  enormous  personal 
influence  wielded  by  this  remarkable  man.  Even  Washington 
himself  or  Jefferson  or  Lincoln  did  not  exercise  such  a  commanding 
authority  during  their  terms  of  office,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  bitter  and  able  opposition.  The  idol  and 
almost  demi-god  of  the  *  masses,'  Jackson  was  no  less  distinctly  the 
enemy  and  bugbear  of  the  *  classes,'  He  was  engaged  in  constant 
and  bitter  conflict  with  the  majority  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
orators  of  his  day,  and  their  opinion  of  him  has  naturally  largely 
influenced  the  verdict  of  historians.  He  has  been  represented  as  a 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  illiterate  demagogue ;  as  being,  to  quote  one  of 
the  best  recent  English  works  on  American  history,  *  almost  as 
much  swayed  by  passion  as  any  Eed  Indian.'  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  standing  proof  of  the  evils  of  democratic  institutions  that 
under  them  such  a  man  could  be  raised  to  such  a  position.  Of 
late,  however,  there  have  been  strong  signs  of  a  reaction  and  a 
disposition  to  go  a  good  way  in  vindication  of  Jackson.  One  writer 
of  considerable  originality,  who  has  passed  many  acute  and  incisive 
criticisms  on  the  majority  of  American  public  men,  speaks  of  him 
constantly  as  '  the  old  hero,'  and  appears  to  regard  him  as  the 
greatest  man  who  has  filled  the  presidential  chair  since  the  day  of 
Washington.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  view  which  cannot  be 
justified,  but  it  is  no  more  one-sided  than  the  representations  of 
Jackson's  assailants,  which  have  been  so  largely  credited,  especially 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  an  evident  tendency 
among  recent  American  historians  to  ignore  alike  the  extravagancies 
of  eulogy  and  of  invective,  and  to  strive  philosophically  to  estimate 
the  merits  and  defects  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
figures  on  their  stage.  The  man  is  surely  far  enough  from  us 
now,  seeing  that  his  public  career  terminated  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  his  death,  for  it  to  be 
possible  impartially  to  estimate  his  place  in  history. 
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Jackson  was,  all  must  admit,  a  man  of  considerable  force  of 
character.  He  was  also,  there  is  equally  little  question,  very 
imperfectly  educated,  liable  to  form  strong  prejudices,  and  given 
to  regard  any  one  who  crossed  his  path  as  a  personal  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  him  as  utterly  destitute  of 
political  capacity  or  as  a  mere  puppet  whose  passions  were  played 
on  by  others.  He  was  a  political  leader  of  no  mean  order,  and  by 
no  means  entirely  devoid  of  the  instincts  of  a  statesman.  His 
sincere  patriotism  has  never  been  denied,  and  no  one  can  read 
through  the  series  of  his  annual  messages  without  giving  him 
credit  for  a  genuine  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  post.  His  personal  character  presented  many 
attractive  features.  If  he  could  be  a  bitter  enemy  he  could  also  be 
a  warm  and  faithful  friend,  and  he  never  struck  except  at  those 
who  could  strike  back.  He  was  a  generous  protector  to  the  weak 
and  helpless.  To  his  dependents  he  was  an  indulgent  master,  with 
women  and  children  he  was  always  kind  and  gentle. 

A  parallel  may  be  traced  in  many  respects  between  Jackson 
and  the  king  whose  subject  he  was  born,  in  company  with  all  his 
predecessors  and  none  of  his  successors,  namely,  George  III. 
Both  were  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  people  they  ruled, 
while  at  variance  with  most  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
country.  Both  were  obstinate  in  their  prejudices  and  unforgiving. 
Both  were  in  their  way  men  of  strong  religious  feeling.  Each 
was  charged  with  having  a  secret  and  unconstitutional  body  of 
advisers  ;  the  '  king's  friends '  had  their  American  counterpart  in 
the  'kitchen  cabinet.'  The  comparison  would  on  the  whole  be 
rather  favourable  to  Jackson.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  act 
of  his  showed  such  perverse  wrong-headedness  or  was  productive 
of  so  much  mischief  as  George  Ill's  conduct  on  the  catholic 
question. 

The  accusation  which  has  often  been  brought  against  him  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  dictatorial  power,  in  violation  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  constitution,  receives  unquestionably 
some  colour  from  certain  of  his  utterances.  Undoubtedly  he  used 
language  at  times  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  considered  him- 
self invested  with  a  kind  of  tribunician  power  to  protect  the 
people  against  their  own  elected  representatives,  and  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  conveying  a  doctrine  which  almost  partook  of 
the  nature  of  Caesarism.  It  might,  however,  be  contended  on  his 
behalf  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  by  so  carefully  sepa- 
rating the  executive  from  the  legislative  power,  rendered  such  a 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  president  one  which  might  at  least 
plausibly  be  held.  If  Jackson  had  belonged  to  the  Hamiltonian 
school  of  large  construction,  his  temper  might  well  have  rendered 
him  dangerous  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  constitution.     As  it 
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was,  he  at  least  believed  himself  to  be  acting  as  a  faithful  disciple 
of  Jefferson  in  all  his  public  career.  And  concerning  the  two  great 
contests  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  South  Carolina  nullifiers 
and  with  the  National  Bank,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  former 
case  he  was  simply  asserting  the  rights  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  possess  if  it  was  to  exist  at  all,  and  which  it  was  well 
to  have  emphatically  proclaimed  by  a  president  of  the  strict  con- 
struction school;  while  in  the  latter,  violent  as  some  of  his 
measures  might  appear,  they  were  directed  towards  doing  away 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  an  improper  assumption  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  central  power. 

It  is  with  the  last-named  controversy  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
in  the  present  article.  The  side  of  Jackson's  opponents  has  found 
many  eloquent  advocates  among  historians,  but  his  own  case 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  fully  presented  in  the  main  con- 
temporary authority  for  the  period,  the  elaborate  narrative  of  his 
administration  by  his  intimate  friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  and  the  career  of  the  senator  who  for  thirty  years  repre- 
sented Missouri  m  the  upper  house  of  congress,  and  during  all  that 
time  was  a  prominent  party  leader  among  the  democrats,  is  well 
worthy  of  some  study. 

Though  by  no  means  a  friend  of  England  politically,  few 
American  statesmen  have  been  more  essentially  English  in  their 
fibre.  In  many  ways  he  might  be  described  as  a  typical  John 
Bull ;  dogged  determination  and  rugged  honesty  were  prominent 
features  in  his  character.  Like  Jackson  he  was  a  Western  man 
with  much  of  the  backwoods  element  clinging  to  him,  but,  unlike 
his  chief,  he  had  educated  himself  pretty  thoroughly.  His  know- 
ledge, indeed,  was  very  extensive,  though  somewhat  undigested 
and  at  times  grotesquely  displayed.  He  was  a  thorough  party 
man,  and  an  astute  parliamentary  tactician,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  the  most  austere  public  and  private  morality.  During 
the  whole  time  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  democratic 
leaders  he  steadily  refused  all  office  for  himself,  and  would  allow 
no  member  of  his  family  to  solicit  any  government  appointment. 
Considerable  as  his  talents  were,  even  more  remarkable  was  his 
sturdy  courage.  For  the  greater  part  of  Jackson's  administration 
he  had  to  face  almost  single-handed,  as  far  as  debating  power  was 
concerned,  the  formidable  triumvirate  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster  ;  yet  he  never  flinched  in  the  least  degree.  His  career 
certainly  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  prominent  politician  and 
an  honest  man  in  America.  The  beginnings  of  his  friendship  with 
Jackson  dated  from  early  life,  but  at  the  time  of  the  second 
English  war  a  violent  quarrel  had  occurred,  culminating  in  a 
desperate  personal  encounter,  which  it  would  be  a  euphemism  to 
describe  as  a  duel  even  after  the  rough  and  ready  fashion  of  the 
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western  states.  Jackson  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  and 
it  must  be  considered  very  honourable  to  Benton  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  forget  and  forgive.  The  reconciliation  was  consummated  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  1824,  and  from  that  date  till  Jackson's 
death  Benton  was  his  devoted  friend,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally, always  ready  to  do  battle  on  his  behalf. 

The  support  of  such  a  staunch  henchman  was  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  great  struggle  which  occupied  the  larger  part  of 
Jackson's  presidency,  the  National  Bank  controversy.  The  ques- 
tion was  by  no  means  now  raised  for  the  first  time.  Almost  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  it  had  been  one  of 
the  main  topics  at  issue  between  the  advocates  of  strict  and  of 
loose  construction  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  president, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  charter  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Hamilton  had  strongly  contended  for  the 
right,  and  under  his  auspices,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
first  American  National  Bank  was  established  in  1791.  On  the 
other  hand  the  school  of  Jefferson  denied  the  constitutionality 
of  this  action,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1811  it  was 
suffered  to  lapse  by  Madison.  However,  the  financial  necessities 
created  by  the  war  of  1812  obliged  the  government  to  depart  from 
strict  democratic  principles  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  in  1816 
the  second  United  States  Bank  was  chartered  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  national  funds  were  deposited  with  it.  A  large 
party,  nevertheless,  always  continued  to  look  upon  the  institution 
with  suspicion,  and  Jackson  had  not  long  been  president  when  it 
was  made  evident  that  he  sympathised  with  their  views.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  con- 
trolled the  bank  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  him,  and  were 
believed  to  stand  in  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of  his  political 
opponents.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  was 
a  clever  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  tactician,  and  he  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  employ  the  influence  of  the  institution  for  political 
purposes,  though  this  was  denied  by  its  champions.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  mere  ignorant  soldier  to 
meddle  with  financial  questions  at  all,  and  this  view  of  the  case 
has  often  been  echoed.  An  able  modern  representative  of  the  anti- 
Jacksonian  school  compares  the  president's  conduct  to  that  of  *  a 
monkey  meddling  with  the  works  of  a  watch.'  The  partisans  of 
the  bank  maintamed  that  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  not  interfered 
with,  it  should  not  have  as  long  and  honourable  a  career  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  such  an  institution  was  not  only  per- 
fectly constitutional  but  almost  indispensable  as  the  financial  agency 
of  the  federal  government.  The  question  was  regarded  by  them 
as  being  one  between  sound  knowledge  and  ignorant  popular  pre- 
judice. 
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To  others,  however,  whose  opinions  cannot  in  all  cases  be  dis- 
missed as  worthless,  the  matter  appeared  quite  different.  Benton 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  bank,  and  constantly  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  the  influence  of  what  he  called  the  *  money 
power '  in  politics.  This  alarm  may  have  been  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, but,  in  view  of  some  subsequent  chapters  in  American  his- 
tory, it  cannot  be  pronounced  altogether  unreasonable.  One  of 
Benton's  main  financial  doctrines  was  certainly  thoroughly  sound 
— his  dislike  of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  which  has  often 
worked  mischief  in  America.  His  sturdy  adherence  to  the  *  hard 
money '  principle  won  for  him  the  name  of  *  Old  Bullion.'  He 
beheved  that  the  fact  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  being  made  legal 
tender  to  the  government  would  help  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
passing  current  universally,  and  that  great  evils  would  follow.  He 
also  entertained  suspicions  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  which  sub- 
sequent events  proved  to  be  not  altogether  ungrounded. 

If  no  one  else  had  moved,  the  Missourian  senator  would 
certainly  have  soon  raised  the  question  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  as  it  was  the  first  note  of  the  coming  strife  was  sounded  by 
Jackson,  before  he  had  held  the  presidency  for  a  year,  in  his 
message  to  congress  in  December  1829.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  in  the  following  words  : — 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and 
its  stockholders  will  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving 
such  important  principles  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  too  soon  present  it  to  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both  the 
constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  laws  creating  this  bank  are 
questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  this  message  in  either  house  of 
congress. 

In  December  1830  the  president  again  referred  to  the  question 
in  his  annual  message.  This  time  Benton  spoke  in  the  senate 
and  proposed  a  motion  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  bank. 

I  object  [he  said]  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  because  I  look  upon  the  bank  as  an  institution  too  great 
and  powerful  to  be  tolerated  in  a  government  of  free  and  equal  laws.  Its 
power  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  a  power  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
sword,  and  this  power  it  possesses  to  a  degree  that  will  enable  it  to  draw 
to  itself  too  much  of  the  political  power  of  this  union. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  23  votes  to  20. 

In  the  next  session  the  friends  of  the  bank  determined  to  force 
the  question  on,  and  though  the  charter  had  yet  four  years  to  run 
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they  brought  forward  a  bill  for  its  renewal.  They  were  urged  to 
this  course  of  action  by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  command  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  which  might  not  be  the  case  much  longer. 
Though  there  was  a  preponderance  of  nominal  supporters  of  the 
administration  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  yet,  while  the 
opposition,  the  party  of  'national  republicans,'  or  *  whigs,'  as 
they  were  soon  to  be  called,  were  united  in  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  national  bank,  the  institution  was  by  no  means  without 
its  friends  in  the  democratic  ranks.  A  split,  too,  had  developed 
itself  among  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  warmest  supporters 
of  Jackson,  arising  out  of  the  rupture  between  the  latter  and  the 
vice-president  Calhoun,  which  had  culminated  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Calhounites  from  the  cabinet.  The  personal  hostility  of  this 
section  to  the  president  induced  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  supporters  of  the  bank,  though  such  a  course  was  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  states-rights  principles  which  they  professed. 
The  bill  for  the  recharter  was  'accordingly  passed  in  the  senate  by 
28  votes  to  20,  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  106  to  84. 
As  was  of  course  anticipated,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  president  (July 
1832).  The  veto  led  to  a  vigorous  debate  in  the  senate,  which  was 
marked  by  a  lively  passage  of  arms  between  Clay  and  Benton. 
The  former  attacked  the  veto  as 

hardly  reconcilable  with  the  genius  of  representative  government.  It  is 
a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed  from  a  prerogative  of  the  British 
king.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not 
having  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Kevolution  the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  gay 
laughing  population  of  Paris  called  the  king  and  queen  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Veto. 

To  this  last  historical  allusion  Benton  made  a  very  effective 
rejoinder. 

He  not  only  recollected  the  historical  incidents  to  which  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  had  alluded,  but  also  the  character  of  the  decrees  to  which 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  had  aflBxed  his  vetoes.  One  was  the  decree 
against  the  emigrants,  dooming  to  death  and  confiscation  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  should  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flying  from 
the  pike,  the  guillotine,  and  the  lamp-post.  The  other  was  the  decree 
exposing  to  death  the  ministers  of  religion  who  could  not  take  an  oath 
which  their  consciences  repulsed.  To  save  tottering  age,  trembling 
mothers,  and  aflfrighted  children  from  massacre,  to  save  the  temples  and 
altars  of  God  from  being  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  ministers  was  the 
sacred  object  of  these  vetoes  ;  and  was  there  anything  to  justify  a  hght  or 
reproachful  allusion  to  them  in  the  American  senate  ? 

The  conflict  was  now  to  be  transferred  from  the  parliamentary 
arena  to  the  country  at  large,  in  view  of  the  impending  presidential 
election.     *  Our  course  of  action,'  says  Benton,  '  became  obvious  — 
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to  attack  incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil  of  the 
institution  ;  rouse  the  people  and  prepare  them  to  sustain  the  veto.' 
The  supporters  of  the  bank,  of  course,  also  attempted  to  excite 
public  feeling  on  their  side ;  but  even  if  their  case  had  been 
sounder  than  it  was  it  was  not  likely  to  win  the  popular  favour. 
The  administration  party  could  quite  justifiably  point  to  Jackson's 
triumphant  re-election  by  219  electoral  votes  against  only  49  for 
Clay  as  conveying  the  emphatic  verdict  of  the  nation  on  the  con- 
troversy. The  bank  could  still  command  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
but  the  lower  house  now  contained  a  preponderance  of  its  adver- 
saries. For  a  while  the  contest  was  suspended  by  the  more 
pressing  interest  of  the  nullification  struggle,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  latter  been  tided  over  than  the  former  came  on  the  stage  again. 
Emboldened  by  the  result  of  the  late  election,  Jackson  now  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  bank  by  withdrawing  the 
federal  deposits. 

He  had  hinted  at  such  a  measure  in  his  message  of  December 
1832,  immediately  after  his  re-election. 

An  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  embracing  the 
branches  as  well  as  the  principal  bank,  seems  called  for  by  the  credit 
which  is  given  throughout  the  country  to  many  serious  charges  impeach- 
ing its  character,  and  which  if  true  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this  message  the  house  of  representatives  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  '  the  government  deposits  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,'  which  was  carried  by  109  to  46.  This  vote  was,  it  is  true, 
passed  by  the  expiring  house,  and  with  a  by  no  means  full  muster 
of  members,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  different  decision 
from  the  newly  elected  chamber.  Still,  most  presidents  would 
have  waited  till  the  vote  had  been  reversed  before  taking  any  steps 
to  withdraw  the  deposits.  Jackson,  however,  would  brook  no 
further  dela3%  By  the  law  of  1816  it  was  enacted  that  the  public 
funds  should  be  de];^osited  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  otherwise  direct,  in 
which  case  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  lay  before  congress  his 
reasons  for  removing  the  deposits.  It  seems  clear  that  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  the  deposits  could  be  removed  if  the  presi- 
dent could  find  a  secretary  willing  to  do  it,  but  it  was  vehemently 
contended  that  it  would  be  utterly  unconstitutional  to  take  such  a 
course  without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The 
controversy  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  seems  to  show  that  even  in 
America,  with  its  written  constitution,  the  terms  *  unconstitutional ' 
and  *  illegal '  are  not  quite  synonymous,  as  is  often  asserted.  The 
opponents  of  Jackson  in  their  most  vehement  denunciations  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  stopped  short  of  charging 
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him  with  an  actual  and  downright  violation  of  law,  such  as  would 
have  rendered  him  legally  punishable,  but  their  contention  was 
that  his  proceedings  were  in  entire  contravention  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  in  general  and  of  the  statute  of  1816  in  particular. 
The  president  had  no  hesitation  as  to  his  rights  and  duties  in 
the  matter,  though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  head  of 
the  financial  department  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  Duane,  who  had 
been  made  secretary  of  the  treasury  expressly  on  the  ground  of  his 
hostility  to  the  bank,  drew  back  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
shrank  from  ordering  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  He  resigned, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  Taney,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  old  federalist  party.  He  at  once  gave  the 
order  required  by  Jackson,  who  communicated  the  result  to  con- 
gress in  his  message  of  December  1833. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of  congress  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  directed  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  in  certain 
state  banks,  and  he  will  lay  before  you  his  reasons  for  this  step.  I 
concur  with  him  entirely  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
some  months  before  the  removal  I  urged  upon  the  department  the 
propriety  of  taking  that  step.  The  near  approach  of  the  date  on  which 
the  charter  will  expire,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  appeared  to 
me  to  call  for  this  measure  upon  the  high  consideration  of  public 
interest  and  duty. 

Taney  communicated  his  reasons  for  the  removal  in  an  elabo- 
rate paper.  His  argument  must  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive  from 
the  strictly  legal  point  of  view. 

The  obligation  to  assign  the  reasons  for  his  directions  to  deposit  the 
money  of  the  United  States  elsewhere  cannot  be  considered  as  a  restric- 
tion of  the  power,  because  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  designate  the 
place  of  deposit  was  always  necessarily  subject  to  the  control  of  congress. 
And  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  and  bis  power  over  this  subject  forms  a 
part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  oflBce,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
constitution  has  confided  the  whole  executive  power,  and  has  required  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  secretary  went  on  to  argue  that  the  result  of  the  election  of 
1882  was  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  president's  bank  policy, 
and  that  there  were  serious  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
institution  could  any  longer  be  considered  a  safe  depository  for  the 
national  funds. 

The  reception  given  to  the  messages  of  the  president  and  the 
secretary  differed  widely  in  the  two  branches  of  congress.  The 
house  of  representatives  passed,  by  134  votes  to  82,  a  resolution 
approving  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  and  condemning  the  re- 
charter  of  the  bank.     In  the  senate  the  adversaries  of  Jackson  still 
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commanded  a  majority,  and  they  were  resolved  to  press  the  conflict 
to  the  uttermost.  To  Taney's  arguments  their  response  was  a 
resolution  declaring  the  grounds  alleged  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  to  be  insufficient,  which  was  carried  by  28  to  18.  The 
discussion  on  Jackson's  conduct  occupied  a  longer  space  of  time,  ex- 
tending over  three  months  altogether.  The  resolution  of  censure 
assumed  several  different  forms,  but  as  finally  worded  it  ran  as 
follows  :  '  That  the  president  in  his  late  executive  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  public  revenue  has  assumed  upon  himself  an 
authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
but  in  derogation  of  both.' 

Impassioned  speeches  were  made  in  support  of  the  resolution  by 
the  great  orators  of  the  opposition.  The  president  was  denounced 
as  a  tyrant  aiming  at  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  *  one-man  power.'  His  action  was  compared 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Eoman  treasury  by  Julius  Caesar  as  one  of  the 
first  measures  in  his  usurpation  of  supreme  authority.  Clay 
theatrically  exclaimed — 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us,  and  if  congress 
do  not  apply  an  instantaneous  and  effective  remedy  the  fatal  collapse 
will  soon  come,  and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die — base,  mean,  and  abject 
slaves,  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind,  unpitied,  unwept,  and  un- 
honoured. 

Benton  stoutly  defended  the  conduct  of  his  chief,  and  in  reply 
to  the  accusations  of  despotism  he  appealed  to  the  unmistakable 
popular  approval  the  anti-bank  policy  had  received.  In  reference 
to  one  of  Clay's  historical  allusions  he  said — 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  calls  on  the  people  to  rise  and  expel  the 
Goths  from  the  capitol.  Who  are  these  Goths  ?  They  are  General 
Jackson  and  the  democratic  party  ;  the  former  just  elected  president  over 
the  senator  himself  and  the  party  which  has  just  been  made  the  majority 
in  the  house — all  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  finally  put  to  the  vote  on  28  March  1834, 
and  was  carried  by  26  votes  to  20.  Jackson  replied  by  a  lengthy 
protest,  in  which  he  assailed  the  conduct  of  the  senatorial  opposi- 
tion as  attempting  indirectly  to  assume  a  function  constitutionally 
belonging  to  the  other  house,  that  of  impeachment. 

I  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  as  un- 
authorised by  the  constitution,  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  to  several  of  its 
express  provisions ;  subversive  of  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  which  it  has  ordained  and  established,  destructive  of  the 
checks  and  safeguards  by  which  those  powers  were  intended  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  controlled  and  on  the  other  to  be  protected ;  and  calculated 
by  their  immediate  and  collateral  effects,  by  their  character  and 
tendency,  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  body  not  directly  amenable  to 
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the  people  a  degree  of  influence  and  power  dangerous  to  their  liberties 
and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  their  choice. 

The  president  demanded  that  his  protest  should  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate,  a  demand  which  was,  of  course,  met  by 
a  refusal. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  would  have  rested  content 
with  having  won  a  substantial  victory  in  the  contest  with  the  bank 
and  not  have  troubled  himself  any  more  about  a  resolution  which 
was  obviously  a  mere  hnitmii  fulmen.  His  imperious  nature,  how- 
ever, could  ill  brook  any  rebuff,  and  his  followers  were  determined 
to  wipe  out  the  slight  offered  to '  their  idolised  leader.  No  sooner 
had  the  resolution  been  passed  than  Benton  registered  a  solemn 
vow  that  it  should  be  not  merely  reversed  but  expunged  from  the 
journals.  He  soon  gave  notice  of  his  intention  in  the  senate. 
His  resolve,  he  was  careful  to  explain,  was  entirely  his  own.  It  was 
a  determination  which  he  had  come  to  from  his  own  convictions  of  right, 
and  which  he  now  announced  without  consultation  with  any  of  his 
friends.  He  deemed  this  movement  too  bold  to  be  submitted  to  a 
council  of  friends,  too  daring  to  expect  their  concurrence,  and  believed  it 
was  better  to  proceed  without  their  knowledge  than  against  their 
decision.  He  therefore  delivered  his  notice  ex  dbrupto,  accompanied  by 
an  earnest  invective  against  the  conduct  of  the  senate,  and  committed 
himself  irrevocably  to  the  prosecution  of  the  expunging  resolution  imtil 
he  should  succeed  in  the  effort  or  terminate  his  political  life. 

The  object  to  which  Benton  thus  devoted  himself  with  his 
characteristic  energy  has  been  severely  criticised  by  nearly  all 
historians  who  have  treated  of  the  period,  both  native  and  foreign. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  legitimate  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  resolution  rescinding  the 
vote  of  censure  and  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  president,  but 
that  the  idea  of  expunging  was  utterly  ridiculous  and  monstrous, 
and  involved  a  falsification  of  the  record.  However  there  is,  per- 
haps, rather  more  to  be  said  on  Benton's  side  of  the  question  than 
his  censors  are  willing  to  admit.  He  was  well  read  in  English 
political  history,  and  from  this  source  he  drew  a  precedent  which 
seemed  very  apposite  to  his  purpose.  He  appealed  to  the  famous 
case  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  house  of  commons  against 
Wilkes,  which  were  finally,  as  all  know,  not  simply  reversed,  but  ex- 
punged from  the  records  of  the  house  as  *  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.'  It  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  thought  in  this  case  that  a  mere  reversal  of  the 
votes  would  express  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  the  violation  of 
constitutional  rights  which  had  been  committed,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  violation  of  law,  since  there  is  no  court  in  Eng- 
land which  can  compel  the  house  of  commons  to  admit  a  member 
whom  it  has  rejected.     The  course  adopted  on  this  occasion  is 
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generally  spoken  of  with  approval  by  historians,  and  the  precedent 
has  been  followed  in  a  similar  instance  in  our  own  day.  And 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration  the  parallel  between 
the  English  and  American  cases  is  rather  closer  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  An  average  Englishman  might  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was  merely  on  a  par  with 
a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  either  house  of  parliament  upon  an 
English  ministry,  and  of  course  not  comparable  with  an  attempt 
to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  constituencies.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  wide  difference  between  the  British  and  American  con- 
stitutions on  the  point  of  the  relations  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature.  An  English  ministry  is  by  unwritten  but  not 
the  less  firmly  established  law  responsible  to  parliament,  which  is 
perfectly  within  its  acknowledged  rights  in  withdrawing  its  confi- 
dence. The  idea  of  expunging  or  even  reversing  a  vote  of  censure 
when  the  party  by  which  it  had  been  passed  had  come  to  be  in  the 
minority  would  in  ordinary  cases  seem  altogether  preposterous, 
though  even  in  this  country  we  cannot  be  sure  that  if  a  prime 
minister  commanding  as  devoted  a  body  of  adherents  as  Jack- 
son had  been  formally  branded  with  charges  as  serious  and  un- 
founded in  the  opinion  of  his  followers  as  those  levelled  against  the 
latter,  an  attempt  would  not  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
stigma. 

But  in  America  the  president  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  liable  to  impeachment  for  any 
definite  legal  crime.  Now  the  contention  of  Benton  and  his  friends 
was  that  the  senate  had  encroached  on  the  sphere  of  the  president's 
constitutional  functions,  and  had  unjustly  taken  on  themselves  to 
censure  acts  of  his  which  were  strictly  legal  and  sustained  by  the 
feeling  of  the  nation,  to  which  alone  he  was  responsible.  If  the 
words  of  the  resolution  were  to  be  construed  in  their  literal  mean- 
ing, they  asserted  that  Jackson  had  committed  offences  worthy  of 
impeachment :  but  in  an  impeachment  the  senate  could  not  be 
accusers  ;  they  could  only  act  as  judges  at  the  suit  of  the  house, 
directly  elected  by  the  people.  But  in  that  house,  just  renewed  by 
a  fresh  election,  there  was  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the 
president's  policy.  The  senate  were,  therefore,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  popular  will,  attempting  to  assume  a  prerogative  not  constitu- 
tionally belonging  to  them,  and  were  trenching  on  the  rights  not 
merely  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  but  of  the  representative  chamber 
and  of  the  whole  body  of  American  citizens.  Their  conduct,  in 
fact,  was  as  distinctly  unconstitutional  as  that  of  George  Ill's 
parliament  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election,  and  deserved  to  meet 
with  as  emphatic  a  rebuke.  It  was  not  enough  simply  to  reverse 
the  vote ;  it  must  be  made  clear  in  as  unmistakable  a  manner  as 
possible  that  it  was  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been  passed. 
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Animated  by  these  sentiments,  the  friends  of  the  president  rallied 
with  enthusiasm  round  Benton's  lead.  His  first  attempt  to  annul 
the  vote  was  made  in  1835,  when  he  consented,  weakly,  as  he  after- 
wards thought,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  more  support,  to  propose 
simple  repeal  instead  of  obliteration.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
a  majority  slightly  larger  than  that  which  had  carried  the  original 
vote  (27  to  20).  In  1836  he  renewed  the  effort,  but  again  without 
success.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  partisans  of  Jackson  were  actively 
at  work  in  the  states.  They  gained  control  of  a  majority  of  the  state 
legislatures,  by  which  the  senate  was  chosen,  and  by  degrees  they 
succeeded  in  changing  the  composition  of  that  body.  As  the  terms 
of  anti- Jackson  senators  expired  their  places  were  filled  with  men 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  expunging  resolution,  and  in  some  cases 
members  retired  before  their  time  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  Thus  it  came  about  that  by  the  commencement 
of  1837,  when  Jackson's  presidency  had  only  two  more  months  to 
run,  his  friends  were  known*  at  last  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  senate  ;  Benton's  hour  of  triumph  was  now  at  hand.  On 
Saturday,  14  Jan.  1837,  he  convened  a  caucus  of  his  followers, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  expunging  motion  should  be  carried  on 
the  following  Monday.  There  was  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
opposition  would  spare  no  effort  to  delay  the  decision,  but  judicious 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  these  tactics  being  successful,  which 
Benton  records  with  justifiable  pride. 

Expecting  a  protracted  sitting,  extending  through  the  day  and  night, 
and  knowing  tbe  difficulty  of  keeping  men  steady  to  their  work  and  in 
good  humour  when  tired  and  hungry,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  took 
care  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  against  this  state  of  things,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  ready  in  a  certain  committee  room  adjoining  the  senate 
chamber  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  pickles, 
wines,  and  cups  of  hot  coffee. 

Benton  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  reserve  these  good  things 
entirely  for  his  own  side. 

The  opposition  were  invited  to  a  full  participation,  an  invitation  of 
which  those  who  were  able  to  maintain  their  good  temper  readily 
availed  themselves,  but  the  greater  part  were  not  in  a  humour  to  eat 
anything,  especially  at  such  a  feast. 

Benton  rose  to  move  his  resolution  with  a  calm  confidence  of 
victory.  He  described  himself  as  being  merely  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  popular  will. 

The  question  of  exptmging  the  resolution  has  been  carried  to  the 
people,  and  their  decision  has  been  had  upon  it.  They  decide  in  favour 
of  the  expurgation,  and  their  decision  has  been  both  made  and  manifested 
and  communicated  to  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  .  .  .  Now  I  finish  the 
task  which  three  years  ago  I  imposed  upon  myself.   Solitary  and  alone  and 
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amidst  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  opponents,  I  put  the  ball  in  motion.  The 
people  have  taken  it  up  and  rolled  it,  and  I  am  nothing  but  a  unit  in  the 
vast  mass  which  impels  it.  In  the  name  of  that  mass  I  speak,  I  demand 
the  execution  of  the  edict  of  the  people.  I  demand  the  expurgation  of 
the  sentence  that  the  voice  of  a  few  senators  and  the  power  of  their 
confederate,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  have  caused  to  be  placed  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate,  and  which  the  voice  of  milHons  of  freemen 
has  ordered  to  be  expunged. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  moved  its  supporters,  anxious  for 
its  speedy  passage,  for  the  most  part  kept  silence  and  left  the 
debate  mainly  to  the  opposition  orators,  who  delivered  eloquent 
and  indignant  harangues  against  what  they  described  as  the  degra- 
dation to  which  the  house  was  being  reduced  in  order  to  gratify 
the  caprice  of  an  imperious  autocrat.  Calhoun  now  found  a  worse 
parallel  for  Jackson  than  the  first  Caesar.  '  An  act  like  this  could 
never  have  been  consummated  in  the  Koman  senate  till  the  times 
of  Caligula  and  Nero.'     Clay  passionately  exclaimed — 

Why  should  I  waste  my  breath  ?  The  deed  is  to  be  done,  that  foul 
deed  which,  like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all 
ocean's  waters  will  never  wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  with  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and,  hke  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly. 

The  division  was  taken  at  midnight,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  24  votes  to  19.  It  was  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  recapitulating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  vote  of  March 
1834,  and  assailing  it  as  unconstitutional.     The  conclusion  ran — 

"Whereas  the  said  resolve  is  of  evil  example  and  dangerous  precedent, 
and  should  never  have  been  received,  debated,  or  adopted  by  the  senate, 
or  admitted  to  entry  upon  its  journal ;  wherefore  and  be  it  resolved  that 
the  said  resolve  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
secretary  of  the  senate,  at  such  time  as  the  senate  may  appoint,  shall 
bring  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  session  1833-34  into  the  senate, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  draw  black  lines  around  the  said  resolve 
and  write  across  the  face  thereof  in  strong  letters,  '  Expunged,  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  this  day,  the  16*^^  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837.' 

Benton's  original  wish  had  been  for  the  total  obliteration  of  the 
resolution,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Eussian  censorship 
blackens  out  obnoxious  passages  in  books  and  newspapers,  but  he 
ultimately  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  described  above. 
As  soon  as  the  division  had  been  taken  the  journal  of  1834  was 
called  for,  and  the  clerk  proceeded,  as  directed,  to  enclose  the 
resolution  of  28  March  in  a  black  oval.  A  loud  hissing  was 
thereupon  set  up  by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  who  were  numerous 
in  the  galleries  of  the  senate.  The  officials  commenced  to  clear 
the  galleries,  but  Benton  protested  against  this  course,  as  unfair 
to   many   innocent   persons.     He    singled  out  the  ringleaders    of 
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the  *  bank  ruffians,'  as  he  designated  them,  and  they  were  called 
to  the  bar  and  severely  reprimanded.  Jackson  was  highly  gratified 
with  his  triumph  and  displayed  an  almost  childish  exultation  over 
it.  He  celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
members  of  the  majority  and  their  wives.  The  state  of  his  health 
not  permitting  him  to  partake  of  the  banquet  himself,  he  retired 
after  welcoming  the  guests,  and  placed  *  the  chief  expunger,'  as 
Benton  proudly  styles  himself,  in  the  chair.  Such  was  almost  the 
last  act  of  this  famous  presidency,  an  act  somewhat  grotesque,  but 
exceedingly  characteristic.  On  4  March  1837  Jackson  retired  from 
office,  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  sincere  consciousness  that  he 
had  deserved  well  of  the  nation. 

So  unquestionably  the  great  majority  of  the  people  thought,  and 
no  act  of  the  president  had  received  more  manifest  tokens  of 
approval  than  his  measures  against  the  bank.  On  the  other  hand 
the  voice  of  Jackson's  able  and  bitter  opponents  has  often  found 
an  echo  in  the  pages  of  historians,  and  the  contest  has  been  repre- 
sented as  one  between  intelligence  and  the  brute  force  of  mere 
numbers.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  not  merely  the  momentary  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  American  people  has  been  against  the 
principle  of  a  national  bank  as  the  repository  of  the  pubUc  funds. 
The  whigs  did  indeed  make  an  effort  to  revive  the  institution  after 
they  came  into  power  in  1841.  The  attempt,  however,  failed, 
owing  to  the  rupture  between  President  Tyler  and  his  party,  and 
since  then  it  has  never  been  renewed.  The  charter  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  never  been  called  for  even  by  those  who  on 
most  points  have  pushed  the  theory  of  large  construction  much 
further  than  the  whigs  of  Jackson's  time  ever  did.  It  has  never 
figured  in  the  programme  of  their  successors,  the  republicans,  and 
even  during  the  civil  war,  when  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  federal  power  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  all  manner  of  financial  expedients,  no  one  proposed  to 
return  to  the  precedent  of  the  act  of  1816. 

This  fact  must  surely  be  admitted  to  count  for  something  in 
favour  of  the  policy  so  doggedly  pursued  by  Jackson,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  is  concerned.  That  the  sub- 
sequent measure  of  placing  them  in  various  state  banks  was  unwise 
and  pernicious  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved.  It  is  clear  that 
it  helped  to  encourage  these  favoured  institutions,  chosen  by  an 
arbitrary  process  of  selection,  to  embark  in  a  course  of  reckless 
speculation,  which  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  disaster. 
This  cause  had  unquestionably  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  terrible 
commercial  crisis  which  marked  the  term  of  Jackson's  successor, 
Van  Buren,  and  led  to  the  democratic  overthrow  at  the  election  of 
1840.  The  whigs  would  have  had  reason  on  their  side  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  the  government 
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patronage  of  the  state  banks,  but  when  they  represented  the  whole 
crisis  as  due  to  the  attack  on  the  National  Bank,  and  held  up  its 
re-establishment  as  the  one  remedy  for  the  financial  calamities  of 
the  country,  they  were  talking  nonsense.  In  fact,  the  policy 
advocated  by  Clay  and  Webster  on  this  occasion  is  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  those  brilliant  orators  were  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  sound  finance.  They  committed 
themselves  to  that  delusive  nostrum  of  a  paper  currency  which 
has  often  wrought  such  mischief  in  American  politics,  and  loudly 
called  for  measures  which  could  only  have  made  matters  worse. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  Van  Buren  for  the  firm  stand  he  took 
in  opposition  to  these  mischievous  proposals,  in  which  he  was 
backed  by  Benton,  always  a  staunch  advocate  of  hard  money  and 
financial  honesty.  The  position  then  maintained  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  '  independent 
treasury '  system,  by  which  the  national  funds  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  government  entirely  independently  of  banks,  whether 
national  or  local.  This  policy  encountered  the  most  furious  oppo- 
sition at  the  time,  but  its  principle  has  since  been  recognised  as 
a  sound  one  by  all  parties  in  the  United  States.  After  a  brief 
attempt  to  reverse  it  the  measure  was  again  adopted,  and  for  the 
last  half-century  the  independent  treasury  has  been  an  established 
fact  of  the  governmental  arrangements  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  fate  of  the  National  Bank  deserves  a  brief  notice.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1836  it  obtained  a  fresh  one  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  its  career  in  this  new  capacity  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous.  It  fell  three  years  afterwards,  being 
unable  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  the  general  crash  of  1839.  The 
disclosures  which  were  made  on  this  occasion  were  by  no  means 
creditable  to  Biddle  and  his  associates,  and  were  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  by  Benton  and  the  Jacksonians  generally  as  justifying 
the  suspicions  they  had  expressed  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
institution  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity.  Cer- 
tainly the  unbounded  confidence  expressed  in  the  bank  by  Clay 
and  his  friends  was  sadly  belied  by  these  events,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  national  funds  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
such  a  corporation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the 
final  verdict  of  history  will  be  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
particular  acts,  Jackson  was  substantially  in  the  right  in  the  bank 
controversy. 

E.  Seymour  Long. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


THE    STORY   OF    GYCIA. 

The  story  of  Gycia  has  been  recorded  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  in  his  treatise  '  De  Administrando  Imperio,'  and 
the  English  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  full  abstract  given  by 
Finlay  (*  History  of  Greece,'  ii.  354-357).  It  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  who  places  or  seems  to 
place  its  date  circa  970  a.d.,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  his 
imperial  authority  in  959.  This  oversight  inspired  me  with  the 
desire  of  ascertaining  what  the  date  actually  was,  an  undertaking 
of  no  difficulty  in  so  far  as  the  belief  of  the  emperor  Constantine  is 
concerned.  The  investigation,  however,  conducted  me  to  the  un- 
foreseen and  surprising  conclusion  that  the  emperor's  own  chrono- 
logy is  wrong  by  several  centuries,  and  that  the  highly  dramatic 
event  he  records  took  place  in  a  much  earlier  and  more  inter- 
esting age  than  that  to  which  it  is  attributed  by  him.  I  shall 
first  briefly  narrate  the  incident  itself,  then  elucidate  the  period  at 
which  Constantine  supposes  it  to  have  happened,  and  finally  state 
my  own  reasons  for  carrying  it  back  for  some  centuries. 

Constantine's  extremely  valuable  work,  '  De  Administrando  Im- 
perio,' was  compiled  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Eomanus, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  compendium  of  the  political,  historical, 
and  geographical  information  most  necessary  for  a  ruler  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  the  tenth  century.  In  some  instances  the 
emperor— a  genuine  man  of  letters  who  might  have  been  an  eminent 
author  if  he  had  flourished  in  a  more  auspicious  era — is  allured 
into  details  not  entirely  relevant  to  his  subject.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when,  near  the  end  of  his  work,  he  speaks  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea,  which  occupied  very  nearly  the 
present  site  of  Sebastopol,  and  comprised  within  its  walls  the  ancient 
temple  of  Artemis,  renowned  for  the  ministrations  of  Iphigenia. 
He  relates  at  considerable  length  the  wars  of  the  Chersonites  with 
the  Sarmatian  sovereigns  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  near  the  existing  city  of  Kertch, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  introduces  the  following  striking 
story. 
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The  people  of  Bosporus,  we  are  told,  having  been  worsted  in 
war  by  the  Chersonites,  and  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory,  nourished  schemes  of  revenge.  Affecting  reconciliation, 
they  proposed  to  the  people  of  Cherson  that  Gycia,  the  daughter  of 
the  Chersonian  chief  magistrate,  Lamachus,  should  marry  the  son 
of  the  Bosporian  sovereign,  Asander,  to  which  the  Chersonites 
consented  on  condition  that  the  bridegroom  should  take  up  his 
residence  among  them  and  never  return  to  Bosporus  under  pain  of 
death.  The  marriage  accordingly  took  place,  but  Asander's  son, 
while  ostensibly  observing  the  conditions,  only  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  betraying  Cherson  to  his  countrymen.  After  two  years 
Lamachus  died,  and  Gycia,  who  inherited  his  great  riches,  insti- 
tuted an  annual  festival  in  his  memory,  feasting  the  citizens  at 
her  own  expense  and  encouraging  them  to  public  games  and 
sports.  Her  husband  saw  his  opportunity,  and  under  pretence  of 
bringing  gifts  from  Bosporus  introduced  from  time  to  time  a  number 
of  young  Bosporians,  who,  coming  and  departing  on  horseback, 
stopped  on  their  return  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  embarking 
in  boats  at  the  Leimon}  were  clandestinely  brought  back  to  Cher- 
son and  concealed  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace.  This  went  on  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  two  hundred  Bosporian  youths  had 
been  collected,  ready  to  break  out  and  fire  the  city  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lamachian  festival,  when  the  Chersonites,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  overcome  with  wine  and  in  no  condition  to 
defend  themselves.  It  happened,  however,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  a  little  servant  girl,  who  for  some  transgression  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  room  immediately  over  the  vaults  in  which  the  Bos- 
porians were  concealed,  dropped  the  tip  of  her  spindle  into  a 
crevice  of  the  floor,  and,  removing  a  brick  to  extract  it,  discovered 
that  the  apartment  below  was  full  of  men.  She  revealed  the  dis- 
covery to  her  mistress,  who,  having  satisfied  herself  of  the  fact, 
secretly  convoked  the  principal  citizens,  and  instructed  them  to 
celebrate  the  festival  as  usual,  but  to  prohibit  the  people  from 
drinking  to  excess ;  to  pile  combustibles  around  the  walls  of  the 
palace  at  nightfall ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  herself  should  issue  thence, 
to  set  fire  to  these  and  burn  the  whole  edifice  to  the  ground.  The 
festival  was  held  accordingly,  Gycia  herself  encouraging  her  hus- 
band to  drink  freely,  and  apparently  setting  him  the  example  by 
her  own  copious  draughts  from  a  purple  cup,  which  in  truth  held 
merely  water.     "When  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber  with  the  in- 

'  Afijuwi',  agreeing  in  orthography  with  the  Greek  word  for  meadow,  but  evidently 
here  denoting  a  haven,  perhaps  the  harbour  of  Balaklava.  It  must  be  either  a 
dialectal  variation  of  Ai/A^f,  and  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  liman,  which  frequently 
occurs  at  this  day  in  the  sense  of  lake  or  inlet— e.j/.  Sinoi  Liman  (blue  lake),  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Kustendji — or  else  this  very  word  transplanted  into  Greek.  This  bit  of 
local  colouring  proves  that  the  narrative  on  which  Constantine's  was  founded  was 
written  at  Cherson,  or  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the  city. 
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tention  of  shortly  sallying  forth  with  his  Bosporians,  Gycia  came 
out  at  the  head  of  her  household ;  the  combustibles  were  imme- 
diately kindled,  and  the  palace,  with  all  its  inmates,  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  Chersonites  wished  to  rebuild  it  at  the  public  cost, 
but  Gycia  refused,  and  desired  that  the  site  where  treason  had 
been  hatched  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
filth  and  rubbish  of  the  city.  Before  revealing  her  husband's  plot 
she  had  stipulated  that  she  herself  should  be  buried  within  the 
walls  as  a  benefactor  to  the  state.^  Some  years  afterwards,  under 
the  archonship  of  Stratophilus,  son  of  Philomusus  (observe  the 
names),  desirous  of  testing  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  the  Cher- 
sonites, she  feigned  death,  and  was  straightway  carried  beyond  the 
gates  for  interment  in  the  usual  place  of  sepulture.  Upon  arriving 
there  she  arose  from  her  bier,  and  expressed  her  mind  towards  her 
countrymen  with  such  freedom  and  volubility  that  they  unani- 
mously besought  her  to  desist,  and  accept  a  tomb  in  any  quarter 
of  the  city  that  she  might  select,  which,  to  prevent  further  mis- 
understandings, was  constructed  in  her  lifetime,  and  provided,  for 
additional  security,  with  a  statue  of  the  heroine  in  bronze.  Two 
bronze  statues  had  already  been  erected  in  her  honour  in  the 
public  square.  These  Constantine  describes,  and  adds  that  to  his 
own  day  if  any  Chersonite  desired  to  be  esteemed  a  person  of 
refinement  {<f>i\6Ka\os)  he  would  from  time  to  time  cleanse  the 
pedestals  and  renovate  the  inscriptions. 

At  what  time  does  Constantine  himself  date  these  transactions  ? 
His  chronology  is  by  no  means  strict,  but  an  approximate  answer  may 
easily  be  given.  The  first  incident  in  the  history  of  Cherson  which 
he  relates  occurred,  he  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  before 
this  sovereign  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Nicomedia,  and  before 
Constantius  Chlorus  had  assumed  the  government  of  Gaul,  prior, 
therefore,  to  292  a.d.  It  is  a  war  waged  against  Cherson  by  a 
Bosporian  king  whom  Constantine  calls  Sauromates,  but  who  must 
certainly  be  identified  with  Thothorses,  who  ruled  Bosporus  during 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  next,  the  embassy  of  Diogenes, 
happened  while  Constantine  was  holding  his  court  at  Byzantium, 
and  consequently  some  time  between  323  a.d.  and  337  a.d.  The 
next  is  a  war  waged  against  Cherson  by  Sauromatus,  king  of 
Bosporus,  to  avenge  the  captivity  of  his  grandfather  Thothorses 
under  Diocletian,  who  had  interposed  in  the  affau-s  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  This  Sauromatus 
must  have  been  the  successor  of  Ehescuporis  VI,  who  is  believed  to 
have  reigned  to  about  342  a.d.     After  an  interval  which  may  be 

-  Intramural  interment  was  usually  forbidden  by  law  until  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  One  reason  why  it  was  coveted 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  was,  no  doubt,  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  remains, 
the  robbery  of  graves  being  one  of  the  most  common  and  gainful  branches  of  industry 
in  antiquity,  as  archsologists  know  to  their  sorrow. 
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conjecturally  taken  as  about  fifteen  years,  he,  or  another  prince  of 
the  name,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  lost  his  Hfe.  The  attempt  of 
the  Bosporians  to  avenge  their  disaster  by  the  plot  frustrated  by 
Gycia  would  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  succeeding  generation,  after 
which,  indeed,  Bosporus  all  but  disappears  from  history.  We  may 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  event  was  supposed  by  Constantine  to 
have  occurred  somewhere  about  380  a.d. 

It  must  have  struck  the  attentive  reader — and  the  impression 
would  be  strengthened  if  he  had  perused  Constantine's  full  narra- 
tive instead  of  this  necessarily  jejune  epitome — that  the  manners 
and  feelings  adumbrated  in  Gycia's  history  are  not  those  of  the 
fourth  Christian  century.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
particular  trait  as  obviously  anachronistic,  but  the  general  atmo- 
sphere would  be  far  from  corresponding  with  that  of  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  even  if  Christianity  had  not  by  that  time  become 
dominant  in  Cherson,  as  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case. 
Christianity  must  have  been  the  state  religion  by  the  time  of  Gycia 
if  she  really  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  to  find  her  history  without  a  trace  of  its 
influence.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  day 
would  have  permitted  the  festival  she  instituted  in  memory  of  her 
father,  with  its  dancing  and  merry-making ;  certainly  some  kind 
of  religious  ceremony  would  have  been  demanded,  and  we  should 
expect  to  have  encountered  bishops  and  priests,  and  to  have 
heard  something  of  hymns  and  thanksgivings  on  occasion  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  city.  Her  wish  to  be  interred  within  the  walls 
must  have  been  connected  with  that  of  reposing  in  some  basilica — 
an  exceptional  honour  much  coveted  at  that  day — and  she  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  select  a  special  place  of  sepulture.  A 
Christian  Gycia  would  have  asked  to  be  buried  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  her  interment 
there  would  have  been  duly  recorded.  These  anomalies  go  far  to 
convince  us  that  the  story  belongs  to  pagan  times,  yet  we  should 
hesitate  to  rely  entirely  on  such  indications.  But  they  are  accom- 
panied by  one  of  much  greater  strength,  the  absolute  incompatibility 
of  the  names  of  the  personages  with  their  existence  in  the  fourth 
century.  Lamachus,  Asander,  Philomusus,  Stratophilus  !  It  might 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  none  of  these  names  was  borne  by  any 
one  in  that  age,  but  they  unquestionably  represent  types  by  that 
time  superannuated,  and  their  simultaneous  appearance  in  a  narra- 
tive professedly  belonging  to  the  period  would  alone,  if  it  could  not 
be  shown  to  be  misdated,  sufiice  to  prove  it  a  more  recent  fiction. 
Names  compounded  with  j>lKos  and  arparos,  exceedingly  frequent 
in  the  best  ages  of  Greece,  had  become  very  rare  by  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  actual  Chersonite 
names   which   occur    in   the   portion   of  Constantine's   narrative 
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undoubtedly  referring  to  this  period — Chrestus,  Papias,  Themistus, 
Byscus,  Supolichus,  Pharnacus.  Lamachus  is  an  old  Athenian 
name,  famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  Asander,  like  Cassander, 
a  Macedonian  name  -which  came  in  with  Alexander  the  Great.  Yet 
both  have  an  ancient  connexion  with  Chersonite  history,  which  will 
assist  us  to  determine  the  real  date  of  the  story. 

Cherson  was  originally  a  colony  from  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  the 
history  of  which  city  was  written  very  circumstantially  by  a  native, 
Memnon.  In  Photius's  epitome  of  this  work  special  mention  is 
made  of  one  Lamachus  as  the  most  influential  citizen  of  Heraclea 
in  the  time  of  Mithridates,  and  the  instrument  of  the  ruin  of  his 
country  by  inducing  it  to  side  with  that  monarch  in  his  war  with 
the  Eomans.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  a  name  so 
distinguished  in  the  mother  city  existed  contemporaneously  as  one 
of  repute  in  the  daughter  colony  also :  in  the  post-Christian 
centuries,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  is  never  heard. 
The  existence  of  the  name  of  Asander  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cherson  about  this  time  is  no  matter  of  mere  conjecture ;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Bosporus  from  47  b.c.  to  16  e.g.,  whose  history 
is  known  and  whose  coins  are  numerous.  After  him  it  disappears, 
unless  we  can  believe  that  it  crops  up  again  suddenly  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  learned,  indeed,  in  deference  to  Con- 
stantino, have  inscribed  a  second  Asander  on  the  roll  of  Bosporian 
kings,  but  no  coin  of  his  has  ever  come  to  light. 

The  hypothesis  that  events  ascribed  to  the  time  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Asander  of  the  fourth  century,  but  manifestly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  that  age,  really  happened  in  the  time  of  an  Asander  who 
unquestionably  did  reign  over  Bosporus  in  the  first  century  e.g., 
would  in  any  case  have  much  to  recommend  it,  but  is  very  strongly 
confirmed  by  an  observation  made  independently  by  the  illustrious 
scholar  Boeckh,  who,  in  his  work  on  Greek  inscriptions,  without  any 
reference  to  or  thought  of  Constantino's  narrative,  points  out  that 
the  Chersonites  employed  a  peculiar  era  dating  from  either  36  e.g. 
or  21  B.C.,  more  probably  the  former  year.  Both  these  dates  fall 
within  the  reign  of  Asander.  Boeckh  justly  remarks  that  this  era 
must  commence  with  some  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Cherson,  and  acutely  conjectures  that  this  was  the  recovery  of  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
but  is  known  to  have  regained  its  freedom  somewhere  about  this 
time.  Asander,  a  viceroy  of  the  Pontic  kings  in  Bosporus,  had 
made  himself  an  independent  sovereign  by  murdering  his  master, 
Pharnaces.  Nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  the  Chersonites 
would  profit  by  the  substitution  of  a  petty  king  of  Bosporus  for  the 
powerful  sovereign  of  Pontus  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  or  that  Asander 
would  endeavour  to  subjugate  them  by  treachery  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.    We  therefore  with  some  confidence  refer  the  history  o^ 
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Gycia  to  his  reign,  i.e.  to  some  year  between  36  and  16  b.c,  a 
period  agreeable  to  the  manners  depicted  and  appropriate  to  the 
otherwise  anachronistic  appellations  of  Asander  and  Lamachus. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  mistake  may  have  arisen. 
Asander  was  the  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Pharnaces,  and 
the  history  of  his  plot  in  Constantino's  work  immediately  follows 
the  exploit  of  the  Chersonite  vanquisher  of  the  Bosporian  king 
Sauromatus — Pharnacws.  The  similarity  of  these  names  probably 
led  to  the  misplacing  of  the  story,  which  is  assuredly  no  fiction,  as 
such  fiction  was  unknown  to  Greek  literature  until  a  late  age,  and 
the  tale  is  destitute  of  the  sentimental  and  romantic  colouring  which 
a  writer  of  that  period  would  have  imparted  to  it.  Internal 
evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  written  at  Cher  son,  or  at  least  by 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  city.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  some  Chersonite  historian  or  some  record  of  the  deeds  of 
heroines,  although  the  diction  is  Constantine's  own  Byzantine.^ 

E.  Garnett. 


AN    OLD    ENGLISH    CHARTER   OF    WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEROR,    1068    (?). 

Mr.  Stevenson's  learned  paper  on  this  remarkable  document  is 
particularly  welcome.^  No  one,  probably,  but  himself  could  have 
so  authoritatively  discussed  it,  or  have  so  scientifically  reconstructed 
its  text.  Both  from  the  number  and  from  the  eminence  of  its  wit- 
nesses, and  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  precise  date,  the  charter 
possesses  an  historic  importance,  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the 
forms  of  the  Old  English  chancery,  which  is,  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  its 
chief  feature  of  interest. 

Personally  I  had  always  hesitated  to  make  use  of  its  evidence, 
not  being  competent,  in  the  case  of  so  peculiar  a  document,  to  say 
if  it  were  genuine  or  not.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  have  felt  pre- 
cisely the  same  hesitation  ;  for,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  its  evi- 
dence, he  spoke  of  it  as  *  an  alleged  charter  of  William,  recited  in 
an  inspeximus  of  lling  Henry  VI.'  ^  Approaching  the  charter 
from  its  historical  and  chronological  side,  we  learn  that  Professor 
Napier  *  has  carefully  examined  the  printed  text  without  finding 
anything  incompatible  with  its  ascription  to  1068  '  (p.  738).  Mr. 
Freeman,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  of  its  witnesses — 

I  doubt  about  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  of  whose  presence  in  England 
there  is  no  other  mention ;  and  I  doubt  also  about  the  cardinal  presby- 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  the  changes  of  signification  which  words  may  undergo 
is  shown  in  tAs  6e(as  (piXorifilas,  which  in  classical  Greek  would  have  meant  the  rivalries 
of  the  gods,  but  in  Constantino  denotes  the  largesses  of  tlie  emperor. 

'  See  above,  xi.  731. 

^  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.  App.  C.  Mr.  Freeman  was  dependent,  of  course,  on 
the  Moyiasticon  text. 
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ters  John  and  Peter,  who  in  authentic  history  do  not  appear  in  England 
till  the  year  1070. 

We  need  only  consider  the  two  cardinals ;  but  as  to  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  perfectly  right.  Their  mission 
to  William  in  1070  is  mentioned  both  by  Orderic  and  Florence  of 
Worcester,  and  from  the  former  we  learn  that  it  had  great  import- 
ance. They  were  specially  despatched  at  William's  request ;  they 
were  received  by  him  *  as  the  angels  of  God  ; '  they  set  the  crown 
on  his  head  at  Winchester  ^  (4  April  1070) ;  and  they  took  part,  appa- 
rently, in  the  great  council  which  followed,  at  which  Stigand  was 
deposed.   Their  mission  in  1070,  therefore,  is  a  well-established  fact. 

Now,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  charter  discussed  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
these  legates  must  have  paid  a  previous  visit  to  England,  and  been 
present  at  the  coronation,  in  1068,  of  the  Conqueror's  queen.'' 
Their  subscriptions  to  the  charter  run  as  follows  : — 

Ego  lohannes  Sanctae  Ecclesiae  Eomanae  Cardinalis  Presbyter,  per 
Gallias  et  Angliam,  concedente  Papa  Alexandro,  vices  Apostolicas  gerens, 
huic  constitutioni  interfui,  et  quantum  Apostolicae  sedi  pertinuit,  liber- 
tatem  ecclesiae  presenti  signo  confirmavi. 

Ego  Petrus  Sanctae  Eomanae  Ecclesiae  similiter  Cardinalis  Presbyter 
et  Cancellarius  ab  eodem  Papa  in  Angliam  delegatus  huic  constitutioni 
adquiescens  propria  manu  subscripsi. 

We  have,  then,  to  inquire  whether  we  may  accept  the  fact  of  a 
special  legation  from  Eome  in  1068  on  the  strength  of  this  charter. 
The  relations  between  William  and  Eome  are  sufficiently  important 
to  make  the  question  of  some  interest. 

The  j>?*ima/acie  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  this  legation  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  chronicler,  that  the  mission  of  the  same  two 
legates  on  both  occasions  is  improbable,'^  and  that  the  Conqueror  is 
likely  to  have  availed  himself  of  their  presence  in  1068,  if  he  made 
such  important  use  of  it  in  1070.  So  far,  however,  we  have  only 
presumption,  but  the  tenure  by  Peter  of  the  chancellor's  office 
supplies  us  with  a  valuable  test.  Now  his  presence  in  England  at 
Easter  1070  harmonises  exactly  with  the  fact  that  at  Eome,  in  that 
year,  his  clerk  and  namesake  is  found  discharging  his  office  between 
28  Jan.  and  8  June  (both  inclusive).*'  In  1068  also  he  seems 
not  to  occur  in  Eome  between  13  April  and  23  Sept.,^  so  that 
he  may  well  have  been  in  England  at  Whitsuntide.**  But  now 
comes  the  difficulty.  Peter  was  certainly  a  cardinal  priest  in  1070, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  only  a  suhdiaconus  in  1068 
and  a  deacon  in  1069.^     Here  there  is  a  distinct  hitch,  for  his 

'  Vita  Lanfranci.  *  At  Whitsuntide. 

*  Bishop  Ermenfrid  came  with  them  in  1070,  but  the  two  cardinals  seem  to  have 
occupied  an  independent  position. 

«  Wattenbach's  Jaffd,  i.  667.  '  Ibid. 

*  Whitsunday  was  31  May.  '  Jaffe,  ut  supra. 
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attestation  to  the  Conqueror's  charter  is  so  elaborate  that  one 
cannot  treat  presbyter  as  a  sHp  for  subdiaconus. 

I  do  not  observe  any  other  flaw,  chronologically,  in  the 
charter,  but  the  fact  that  it  implies  the  presence  of  these  cardinals 
at  the  Conqueror's  court  in  1068  clearly  awaits  explanation. 

Engelric,  whose  gifts  the  charter  confirms,  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence.  As  Mr.  Stevenson  criticises  at  considerable  length 
my  view  that  Eegenbald's  foreign  origin  was  not  proven,  and 
rejects  Tanner's  description  of  Engelric  as  a  Saxon  nobleman, 
it  is  rather  odd  that  he  does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
conclusion  that  Engelric  was  of  English  origin.'"  He  looked  on 
him  as  one  of  '  the  three  commissioners  for  redemption  of  lands.' 

Lastly,  as  this  charter  is  treated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  bearing 
on  the  'Anglo-Norman  chancery '  (p.  733),  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
add  to  his  notice  of  it  a  fact  of  which  he  seems  to  be  unaware. 
In  the  transcript  of  the  St.  Martin's  cartulary  in  Lansdowne 
MS.  170  the  charter  is  preceded  by  the  following  note  (fo.  52)  : — 

eius  sigillo  magno  rotundo  cera  rubia  [sic]  pendente  ut  prima  facie 
apparebat  sigillat[a].  In  cuius  sigilli  una  parte  quasi  magno  rege 
sedentes  [sic]  super  cathedram  tenetis  [sic]  in  manu  sua  dextra  gladium 
et  in  sinistra  manu  quoddam  rotundum  cum  cruce  infixa.  Ex  alia  vero 
parte  eiusdem  sigilli  quasi  imago  regis  equitis  cum  lancea,  vexillum 
habentis  in  manu  dextra,  et  in  sinistra  loras  freni  equiet  scutum  '•  super 
brachium  sinistrum.  Hec  sculpta  '*  apparebant :  circumferencias  autem 
litterarum  eiusdem  sigilli  non  transcripsi  ego  notarius  subscriptus,  que 
propter  eiusdem  sigilli  vetustatem,  literis ' '  circumscriptis  intuentibus 
patenter  minime  apparebant. 

J.  H.  Round. 


Mr.  Round's  criticisms  on  this  charter  are  of  great  value.  The  de- 
scription of  William's  seal,  derived  by  him  from  a  transcript  of 
St.  Martin's  chartulary,  proves  that  the  charter  had  a  seal  appended 
to  it.  As  there  is  no  note  in  the  enrolments  of  the  absence  of  a 
seal,  I  concluded  that  there  was  one,  because  the  Plantagenet 
chancery  scribes,  when  setting  out  an  inspected  charter,  generally 
notice  the  absence  of  the  seal,  as  in  the  case  of  O.E.  charters. 
But  Mr.  Round's  quotation  establishes  not  only  that  there  was 
a  seal,  but  a  seal  that  agreed  in  design  with  William's.  Had  the 
notary  been  able  to  read  the  inscriptions,  which,  he  says,  had 
become  illegible  from  age,  we  might  have  had  evidence  that  the 
original  charter,  bearing  William's  seal,  was  in  existence  when  the 
chartulary  was  compiled.'     As  such  a  conclusion  is  supported  by 

'"  '  That  Engelric  was  an  Englishman  seems  plain  '  {Norm.  Cong.  vol.  iv.  App.  C.) 
"  These  words,  like  others  in  this  transcript,  are  incorrectly  transcribed. 
'  From  the  mention  of  the  notary,  this  chartulary  must  have  been  of  late  date,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifteenth  century,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth. 
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the  enrolments,  the  first  of  which  was  made  little  less  than  two  and 
a  half  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  and  by  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  text,  I  think  we  may  safely  place  this  charter  in  the 
category  of  genuine  documents  preserved  in  later  copies. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  abstention  from  remarks  upon  the 
witnesses  ^  and  the  historical  importance  of  the  charter,  which  was 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  commentary  within 
reasonable  limits  ^  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Latin  text  had  been  in 
print  for  over  two  centuries,  should  have  caused  Mr.  Eound  some 
unnecessary  trouble.  The  passages  from  Mr.  Freeman  were  known 
to  me,  but  did  not  seem  to  call  for  any  comment,  as  they  were 
founded  upon  a  late  and  inaccurate  transcript,  and  they  adduce  no 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  Ingelric  or  Engelric  was  an 
Englishman.'*  The  evidence  so  carefully  collected  by  Mr.  Round 
regarding  Cardinal-Chancellor  Peter  was  before  me  in  the  work 
one  naturally  turns  to  for  information  concerning  the  officers  of  the 
early  papal  chancery.-^  In  justice  to  Professor  Napier,  I  ought  to 
add  that  I  did  not  cite  his  authority  to  prove  that  the  witnesses 
were  possible,  but,  as  I  expressly  stated,  to  show  that  the  English 
was  that  of  about  the  period  of  the  date  of  the  charter. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Round's  objections  to  the  charter,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  presence  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
amongst  the  witnesses  is  enough  in  itself  to  condemn  it.  He  was 
a  kinsman  of  William's,  and  was  therefore  not  unlikely  to  be  present 
at  his  coronation.^  The  absence  of  any  other  record  of  his  visit 
need  not  trouble  us.  With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  explained  that  the  charter  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  presence  of  the  two  cardinals  in  England  in  1068.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  it  was  not  unusual  on  the  continent  for 

-  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Round's  examination  of  the  witnesses'  names  con- 
firms the  result  of  mine.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  list  can  be  an  invention.  The 
abbots'  names  alone  must  have  betrayed  the  forger. 

*  This  necessity  for  compression  is  my  excuse  for  ascribing  to  M.  Giry  views  upon 
William's  chancery  that  are  largely  derived  from  the  authors  of  the  Nouveau  TraiU 
de  Diplomatiqiie,  who  are  singularly  untrustworthy  and  uncritical  when  dealing  with 
England.  Nothing  could  well  be  weaker  than  their  attempts  to  confute  Hickes,  a  man 
of  much  greater  critical  power. 

*  An  Englishman  would  hardly  dedicate  his  foundation  to  St.  Martin.  Ingel-  was 
a  favourite  Frankish  name-stem,  and  was  not  Saxon  (E.  Forstemann,  AltdcutscJies 
Namenbuch,  Nordhausen,  1856,  p.  89).  Still  less  was  it  English,  a  fact  which  favours 
the  derivation  from  Angle  (Angil-) — that  is,  the  people.  Alcuin  anglicises  Angilbert 
into  Engelberhtus,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  English  name  of  that 
form.  Ingelric's  brother  ^irad,  line  69,  miswritten  Eirardiis,  line  18,  bore  a 
Frankish  name  corresponding  to  an  unrecorded  English  Egerced,  involving  a  Germanic 
name-stem  Agi-,  quite  unknown  in  English. 

*  H.  Bresslau,  Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre  filr  Deutschland  und  Italien,  i.  198. 

*  He  frequently  witnessed  William's  charters  in  Normandy.  The  editors  of  Gallia 
Christiana,  xi.  768,  record  that  he  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  Jumi^ges  abbey  on 
1  July  1067,  and  that  he  witnessed  the  charter  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  in  1068.  They 
have  no  other  notice  of  his  actions  in  these  years. 
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names  to  be  added  to  the  lists  of  witnesses  of  documents  some 
time  after  the  date  borne  by  them.^  The  patient  researches  of 
Professor  Fieker  *  have  proved  that  the  older  diplomatists  were 
frequently  in  error  in  condemning  documents  on  the  ground  that 
particular  witnesses  were  not  present  at  the  date  or  place  mentioned 
therein,  or  did  not  bear  at  that  time  the  offices  ascribed  to  them. 
One  example  of  this  will  suffice.  A  document  dated  1095  was  really 
written  in  1097.  Fieker  ^  holds  that  the  former  was  the  date  of  the 
transaction  (Handlung) ,  and  that  the  date  of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
document  (Beurkundung),  which  is  not  mentioned,  was  1097.  The 
confusion  of  the  witnesses  of  these  two  processes  (the  actum  and 
datum)  accounts  for  many  apparently  impossible  dates  in  con- 
tinental deeds.^"  But  the  apparently  impossible  date  of  the  St. 
Martin's  charter  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  such  confusion, 
but  by  another  fruitful  cause  of  confusion  in  the  continental 
chanceries — the  system  of  adding  ratification  (nachtrdgliche  Be- 
festigung)  at  a  later  date,"  which  is  not  always  expressed.  The 
relationship  of  the  imperial,  papal,  and  French  chanceries  was  so  close 
that  the  usages  of  one  may  be  assumed  to  occur  in  another.  But, 
without  having  recourse  to  surmise,  we  have  evidence  of  this  usage 
in  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  ^^  and  it  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  papal  chancery.'^  William's  chancery  was  an  exceedingly  erratic 
one  :  it  used  purely  Old  English  or  purely  Frankish  formulae,  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  or  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  informal  formulae, 
apparently  at  the  will  of  the  chancellor  or  scribe.  But  it  had 
undoubtedly  a  Frankish  side,  which  is  especially  prominent  in 
William's  pre-Conquest  charters  relating  to  Normandy.  Hence 
the  use  of  supplementary  confirmations  in  his  chancery  need  not 
astonish  us.  We  have  one  in  this  very  charter,  which  was  executed 
(peracta)  on  Christmas  Day  1068   {i.e.  1067),'^  but  was  afterwards 

'  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplaiymtica,  ii.  c.  20  ;  Nouveau  Traits,  v.  2  sqq. 

*  Juliu3  Fieker,  Beitrdge  zur  Urkundenlehre,  Innsbruck,  1877,  vol.  i.  passim. 
The  results  are  summed  up  in  Giry,  pp.  582  sqq. 

9  Ibid.  i.  223.  '"  Ibid.  i.  60  sqq. 

"  Ibid.  i.  128,  298,  &c. ;  Giry,  p.  61C. 

'-  Mabillon,  ii.  c.  20,  §  11.  The  Nouveau  TraiU,  v.  781,  cites  apparently  a  similar 
confirmation  of  a  charter  by  William  after  the  conquest  of  England. 

"  Noiiveau  Traits,  v.  772.  The  editors  give  a  facsimile  (pi.  97)  of  an  undated 
confirmation  by  the  pope  of  a  French  charter  in  1028,  but  the  writing  is  suspiciously 
like  that  of  the  charter. 

'*  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  724,  says  that  the  date  of  the  charter,  Christmas 
1068,  evidently  means  1067,  the  date  of  William's  coronation ;  but  its  use  of  1068, 
so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  its  authenticity,  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour. 
The  25  Dec.  in  the  second  year  of  William's  reign  was  in  1067  according  to  our 
reckoning.  But  the  old  system  of  reckoning  the  year  ab  Incarnatione  began  the  year 
on  25  Dec.  This  was  the  Old  English  system  (Bjeda,  De  Temporum  Eatione, 
c.  15),  and  this  charter  proves  that  William's  chancery  also  commenced  the  year  at 
the  Nativity,  not  at  the  Annunciation,  which  came  to  be  considered  the  aipKuais 
0fia  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  ii.  329  ;  Bresslau,  i.  840 ;  Giry,  109). 
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confirmed,  on  the  occasion  of  Matilda's  coronation,  at  Whitsuntide 
1068.  If  we  had  the  original  charter  we  should  probably  find 
that  the  clause  relating  to  the  Whitsuntide  confirmation  had  been 
added,  as  in  similar  continental  instances,  on  a  blank  space  in  the 
charter.'^  Ingelric  was,  as  we  know  from  this  grant,  one  of  Wil- 
liam's clerks,"^  and  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  to  have  obtained  a  diploma  from  a  king  who  was  so  chary 
in  the  issuing  of  diplomata,  and  to  have,  moreover,  obtained 
the  execution  of  it  at  so  important  a  ceremony  as  the  king's 
coronation,  and  a  confirmation  of  it  at  the  queen's  corona- 
tion. A  man  with  such  influence,  and  so  eager  to  validate  the 
king's  grant,  would  be  likely  to  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting 
it  further  strengthened  by  the  papal  legates  when  they  arrived  in 
1070.  The  position  of  the  legates'  attestations  suggests  that  they 
were  later  additions  to  the  diploma,  and  I  think  we  may  therefore 
safely  conclude,  despite  Cardinal  John's  stereotyped  huic  constitutioni 
interfui,  that  these  attestations  were  added  in  1070,  and  were  not 
in  the  original  charter  of  1067-8.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 
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Probably  the  name  of  Muxetula  had  never  appeared  in  print  in 
England  till  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  in  1802.  Nor  does  any  other  notice  of  it 
appear  for  seventy  years.  In  the  appendix  xxvii.  of  that  volume 
is  a  document  which  is  headed  thus  :  *  7.  lo.  Ant.  Mussatellae,  Caroli 
V  oratoris  apud  Pontificem  Maximum  supplicatio  contra  divortium 
Kegis  Henrici  VIII  (transumptum)  Yiterbi  1528.'  In  1872  Mr. 
Brewer  drew  attention  to  this  protest,  an  epitome  of  which  he 
printed,  with  its  date,  20  July  1528,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

'^  In  the  case  of  the  council  (or  rather  placitum)  of  1072  concerning  the  subjection 
of  York  to  Canterbury,  which,  like  the  charter  under  consideration,  received  a  supple- 
mentary ratification,  a  second  text  was  drawn  up  for  the  later  action.  The  originals 
of  both  still  exist.  The  first,  dated  at  Winchester  at  Whitsuntide,  is  validated  only 
by  the  crosses  of  William  and  his  queen,  the  papal  legate,  both  archbishops,  and  four 
bishops  {Pakeographical  Society,  i.  pi.  170).  The  second,  which  is  of  great  interest, 
as  proving  another  irregularity  in  William's  chancery,  being  sealed  in  Frankish 
fashion  en  placard,  is  dated  at  Windsor,  also  at  Whitsuntide,  and  is  attested  by  addi- 
tional bishops  and  by  numerous  abbots  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  324  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Report 
Comm.,  V,  Appendix  p.  452).  But  as  the  present  charter  was  peracta  at  Christmas 
1067,  and  confirmata  at  Whitsuntide,  it  was  most  probably  written  at  the  former  date. 
There  are  good  grounds,  therefore,  for  holding  that  the  witnesses  were  the  spectators 
of  William's  coronation,  which  gives  the  charter  its  greatest  historical  importance. 

"  He  signs  next  to  Arfast,  the  chancellor  named  in  this  charter,  in  William's 
Exeter  charter  of  1069  (see  E.  H.  R.  xi.  734,  note  9).  Was  he  a  chancery  clerk  under 
Arfast  ?  Ingelric  had,  as  we  learn  from  this  charter  and  from  Domesday,  acquired 
lands  in  Edward's  time.  If  he  was  a  chancery  clerk,  he  may  have  continued  the 
traditions  of  Edward's  chancery.  The  insertion  in  this  charter  of  the  English 
version  certainly  looks  like  the  outcome  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  procedure  of 
Edward's  time.. 
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'  State  Papers  of  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII.'  He  calls  it  a  *  notarial 
attestation  of  the  protestation  to  the  pope  on  20  July  1528,  5  Cle- 
ment VII,  by  John  Anthony  Musettiila,  nobleman  of  Naples  and 
imperial  ambassador  to  his  holiness,  of  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Queen 
Katharine,  to  the  following  effect.'  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  document,  of  course  without  making  any 
comment  upon  its  contents.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Brewer's  calendar  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review 
appears  accidentally  to  have  hit  upon  the  same  document,  and  calls 
attention  to  its  importance,  observing  that  it  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  historians.  Whether  or  not  any  transcript  has  yet  reached 
England  I  do  not  know,  but  of  course  the  original  is  at  the  Vatican. 
In  default  of  being  able  to  procure  access  to  the  protest  itself  we 
here  print  the  notarial  attestation,  simply  prefacing  it  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Saturday  Review  of  13  July  1872. 

"What  is  remarkable  in  the  whole  protest  is  that  thus  early  in  the 
affair  of  the  divorce  the  emperor  should  have  so  openly  taken  for  granted 
and  alleged  his  belief  that  the  king's  desire  was  not  to  have  justice  done, 
but  to  secure  the  divorce.  This  object,  which  became  plain  enough  and 
was  openly  spoken  of  in  1529,  was  vested  in  a  sort  of  obscurity  as  yet. 
Whatever  people  may  have  inwardly  thought,  it  had  not  yet  been  avowed 
that  the  king's  object  was  at  all  hazards  to  repudiate  Katharine.  The 
pope,  however,  knew  very  well  that  this  was  the  king's  purpose,  and  he 
had,  during  the  preceding  month,  June  1528,  commissioned  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  to  try  the  cause  in  England,  never,  however,  meaning  that  it 
should  be  decided  there.  The  decretal  commission  had  been  written  and 
secretly  entrusted  to  Campeggio.  But  six  weeks  seem  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  emperor  understood  the  dangers  with  which  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, was  surrounded.  The  protest  accordingly  avows,  and  apparently  takes 
quite  for  granted,  that  the  king's  purpose  was  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and 
Mosetula  does  not  scruple  to  allege  in  it  his  knowledge  that  Wolsey  had 
written  to  the  pope,  urging  him  to  concede  all  that  the  king  of  England 
should  demand.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  document  is  that 
the  emperor's  ambassador  should  have  been  so  entirely  cognisant  not 
only  of  the  secret  motives  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  but  of  the  contents  of 
the  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  should  so  openly  have 
avowed  his  knowledge  and  suspicions.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  protest  does  not  fail  to  warn  the  pope  of  the  evil  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  as  regards  wars,  and  even  the  imminent  danger  of  loss  of  influ- 
ence in  the  apostolical  see,  if  he  should  consent  to  the  project  for  the 
divorce.  Lastly,  the  ambassador,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  completely, 
protests  against  any  acts  into  which  the  queen  of  England  may  be  drawn 
by  which  she  may  seem  to  have  compromised  the  case  and  accepted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legatine  court. 

Nicholas  Pocock. 

In  nomine  Domini  Amen.  Per  hoc  praesens  publicum  instrumentum 
cunctis  pateat  et  evidenter  sit  notum  Quod  anno  a  nativitate  domini 
millesimo  quingentesimo  vigessimo  octavo,  Indictione  prima,  die  vero 
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vigessimo  mensis  lulii,  pontificatvis  Sanctissimi  in  Christo  patris  et 
domini  nostri,  domini  dementis  divina  providential  Papae  septimi  anno 
quinto,  personaliter  constitutus  in  sanctissimi  domini  nostri  praefati  mei 
notarii  testiumque  infrascriptoriim  ad  hec  specialiter  vocatorum  et 
rogatorum  praesentia, 

niustrissimus  Dominus  loannes  Antonius  Musettula,  patricius 
Neopolitanus,  Caesareae  et  Catholicae  Maiestatis  apud  Sanctissimum 
dominum  nostrum  orator  habens  et  tenens  in  eius  manibus  quandam 
supplicationem,  peticionem,  expositionem,  requisitionem,  et  protestationem 
tenoris  infrascripti,  illam  actualiter  mihi  notario  infrascripto  tanquam 
publicae  et  auctenticae  personae  tradidit  et  consignavit ;  necnon  dixit  et 
exposuit  qualiter  ipse  eidem  Sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  supplicabat, 
petebat,  insistebat,  protestabatur,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia,  prout  in  ea 
continetur,  cuius  tenor  talis  est. 

Beatissime  pater,  post  sacratissimorum  pedum  oscula,  liumiliter 
exponit  Sanctitati  vestrae  loannes  Antonius  Mussettula,  Cesareae  et 
Catholicae  Maiestatis  orator  apud  eandem  Sanctitatem  vestram  existens, 
et  ut  servitor,  vaxallus  ac  etiam  officialis  eiusdem  Maiestatis  Caesareae, 
negotiaque  gerens  suae  Cesareae  Maiestatis,  dicens  ad  eius  noticiam  nuper 
pervenisse  vestram  Sanctitatem  de  proximo  mittere  decrevisse  Eeverendis- 
simum  Cardinalem  de  Campegio  in  insulam  et  regnum  Angliae  ex  aliquibus 
causis,  et  signanter,  prout  innotuit,  ex  causa  cuiusdam  controversiae  seu 
pretensae  litis  quam,  uti  asseritur,  Serenissimus  Kex  Angliae  intentare 
intendit  super  annuUatione  matrimonii  olim  legitime  contracti  et  per 
carnalem  copulam  et  suscepta  prole  consummati  inter  ipsum  Serenis- 
simum  regem  et  Serenissimam  dominam  Catherinam  Reginam  Angliae, 
filiam  Catholicarum  Maiestatum  Eegis  et  Keginae  Hispaniae  immortalis 
memoriae. 

Et  licet  ex  pluribus  legitimis  causis  debeat  per  Vestram  Sanctitatem 
etiam  motu  proprio  omnino  silentium  imponi  praefatae  controversiae  nee 
ullo  pacto  admitti  praedictum  Serenissimum  Eegem  ad  ea  proponendum 
quae  nedum  de  iure  non  procedunt,  sed  Catholicae  Eeipublicae  pernitiem 
essent  de  facili  allatura ;  nihilominus,  cum  id  noviter  ipsi  supplicanti 
innotuerit,  supplicat  Sanctitatem  vestram  dignetur  aditum  praedictae 
controversiae  denegare,  perpetuumque  silentium  talia  tentanti  imponere  ; 
praecipue  cum  agatur  de  rescindendo  matrimonio  praecedente  apostolica 
ordinatione  contracto,  et  etiam  per  camis  copulam  consummato,  inter 
illustrissimos  principes  in  maxima  dignitate  et  potentia  constitutos,  qui 
per  tot  et  tot  annos  insimul  cohabitavere,  ex  quibus  suscepta  proles  fuit, 
et  modo  ad  haec  superest,  de  faciU  prohinde  jurgia  et  bella  inter  Chris- 
[fol.  24]  tianos  principes  oriri  possent.  Agitur  etiam  de  seperando  id  quod 
Deus  ipse  coniunxit,  quodque  mutua  ac  diuturna  voluntas  confirmavit 
nutu,  suscepta  proles  de\anxit,  sedes  Apostolica ratum  esse  censuit,  longaque 
insuper  coniugalis  cohabitatio  indissolubili  vinculo  obstrinxit.  Agitur  de 
impugnandis  huius  Sanctissimae  Eomanae  Ecclesiae  decretis  ac  de  summi 
Pontificis,  Christique  in  terris  vicarii  potestate  restringenda.  Agitur  etiam 
ne  hostis  humani  generis  ex  hoc  nequitiae  et  discordiae  semine  aliquando 
copiosas  segetes  coUigat.  Quomodo  enim  firma  erunt  matrimonia  quando 
nee  personarum  dignitas  atque  auctoritas,  nee  partium  liber  consensus,  nee 
sacrosauctaeorthodoxae  catholicae  ecclesiae  decreta,  nee  longissimae  cohabi- 
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tationis  consuetudo,  nee  prolis  ipsius  susceptio  ipsa,  firma  et  tuta  reddere 
possent  ?  Hiis  igitur  nisi  Sanctitas  vestra  summi  ac  veri  pastoris  baculo 
obsistat,  scandali  materia  velut  hydra  subcrescet ;  verendumque  est  ne 
magnus  hie  ignis  in  pernitiem  Christiani  nominis  multa  absumat. 

Supplieat  igitur  Sanctitatem  vestram  orator  ipse  dignetur  vestra 
Beatitudo  indemnitati  ipsius  Serenissimae  Eeginae  ac  etiani  Catholicae 
reipublieae  providere,  ne  sic  parata  scandala  suboriantur  et  ab  hiis  non 
recedendo.  Quantum  forte  aliquo  paeto  praedicta  controversia  per  Sanc- 
titatem vestram  esset  committenda,  exponens  ipse  nullo  paeto  causam 
committendam  esse  extra  Romanam  curiam,'  sed  in  ea  tantum  et  non 
alibi  discuti  et  ventilari  debet,  quando  forte  esset  in  ea  procedendum 
turn  quia  causa  est  nimis  ardua  et  praeiudicialis  et  in  ea  tractatur  de 
summa  rerum  ;  tum  quia  agitur  de  annullanda  sive  interpretanda  sedis 
apostolieae  dispensatione,  cuius  cognitio  extra  Eomanam  curiam  nullo 
modo  committi  debet,  praecipue  etiam  quia  regnum  Angliae,  in  quo 
praetenditur  dictam  eausam  per  eommissarios  seu  legatos  esse  discuti- 
endam,  est  praefatae  Eeginae  nimis  suspectum  et  suspectissimum,  ubi 
ipsa  perliorresset  potential  dicti  Serenissimi  Eegis  Angliae,  prout  ex- 
ponens ipse  iurat,  nee  daretur  in  ipso  regno  Angliae  tutus  accessus  et 
tutus  modus  defendendi  legitime  praedictam  Serenissimam  dominam 
Eeginam,  quae  solum  coram  Sanctitate  vestra  et  in  eius  curia,  quando 
opus  est,  parata  est  clarissima  eius  iura  ostendere ;  insuper  ex  diversis 
et  pluribus  causis  quae  etiam  ad  aures  Sanetitatis  vestrae  expositae  sunt 
et  exponuntur,  haberet  prout  habet  suspectos  et  suspectissimos  eommis- 
sarios et  legatos  qui,  prout  ipsi  exponenti  innotuit,  a  Sanctitate  vestra 
extra  Eomanam  curiam  in  causa  [fol.  25]  ipsa  deputati  fuerunt  notoriis 
maximis  suspieionibus  sine  aliqua  allegations  etiam  subsistentibus  et 
maxime  in  persona  Eeverendissimi  Domini  Cardinalis  Eboracensis,  qui, 
prout  notum  est,  et  Eegni  Caneellarius  et  Consiliarius,  Vaxallus  et  alum- 
pnus  praefati  Serenissimi  Eegis  Angliae  est,  eius  omnia  negotia  pertrae- 
tans,  quique  etiam  pluries  Uteris  suis  instetit  coram  Sanctitate  vestra 
ut  provideretur  prout  Serenissimus  Eex  Angliae  supplicabat  in  praedicto 
negotio  provideri ;  ex  quibus  et  aliis  exponens  ipse  quo  supra  nomine 
commissionibus  quibuscunque  personis  in  quacunque  dignitate  constitutis 
et  dominis  Cardinalibus  de  discutiendo  seu  determinando  praedicto  juditio 
extra  Eomanam  curiam  nullo  paeto  eonsentit,  immo  contradieit  expresse, 
quinimo  instat  intentissime  coram  Sanctitate  vestra  ut  intuitu  iustitiae 
dignetur  Sanctitas  vestra  quascunque  commissiones  quas  forte  fecit  de 
cognoseenda,  discutienda  aut  decidendi  causa  praedicta  in  partibus 
Angliae  seu  extra  Eomanam  curiam  revocare  et  annullare  et  pro  revocatis 
et  annuUatis  habere  tanquam  nuUas  et  de  iure  non  procedentes,  stante 
maxima  contradictione  saepius  facta,  et  quae  nunc  in  scriptis  fit  et  stante 
notoria  etiam  suspitione  loci  et  personarum  quibus  causa  ipsa  commit- 
teretur  et  non  tuto  accessu  in  partibus  Angliae  ;  alias  si  secus  fieret 
exponens  ipse  quo  supra  nomine  protestatur  de  omnibus  sibi  melius 
protestari  permissis  ex  nunc  prout  ex  tunc  omni  meliori  modo,  etc. 
Supplieat  reclamat  et  appellat  ad  vestram  Sanctitatem,  ad  Sedem  ipsam 
Apostolieam,  et  ad  quodcunque  aliud  tribunal  ac  quoscunque  alios  iudices 

*  Some  verb  is  wanting  here  to  complete  the  sense. 
^  For  perhorrescU  potentiam. 
VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLV«  I 
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tam  dictae  Serenissimae  Reginae  quam  praefatae  Caesareae  Maiestatis  eius 
coniunctae  personae  in  hoc  competens  et  competentes  protestans  se  quo 
supra  nomine  quod  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  iura  ipsius  dominae  Reginae 
remaneant  salva  et  illaesa  et  pariter  protestatur  quod  cum  ipsa  Serenissima 
Regina  sit  in  posse,  dominio  et  regno  praefati  Serenissimi  Regis,  eius  viri, 
et  prohinde  possent  forte  per  ipsam  fieri  aliqui  actus  per  quos  tacite  vel 
expresse  directe  vel  indirecte  vel  alio  quovis  quaesito  colore  aut  modo 
praeiudicaretur  eius  iuribus,  tam  circa  causam  principalem  quam  circa 
modum  procedendi  et  forte  quoad  forum  ubi  causa  ipsa  esset  agitanda  et 
prohinde  nullo  modo  per  actus  ipsos  intelligatur  fieri  praeiuditium  iuribus 
ipsius  dominae  Reginae,  cum  actus  ipsi  procederent,  stante  causa  in  loco 
non  tuto  et  in  posse  et  regno  viri  in  quo  non  datur  tutus  locus  nee 
libera  voluntas  ipsius  aut  modus  se  defendendi  et  opponendi  quae  ei  de 
iure  opponi  permittuntur. 

Idcirco  protestatur  quod  nullo  pacto  praeiudicetur  iuribus  ipsius 
dominae  Reginae,  immo  remaneant  omnia  et  quaecunque  ipsius  iura 
intacta  salva  et  reservata,  ac  si  secuti  actus  ipsi  non  fuissent.  Et  ita 
exponens  ipse  protestatur  qmni  meliori  modo  via  etc.  coram  vestra 
Sanctitate,  nomine  Caesareae  et  Catholicae  Maiestatis  conjunctae 
personae  et  nepotis  praedictae  dominae  Serenissimae  Reginae,  ac  etiam 
nomine  praefatae  ipsius  dominae  Reginae  pstens  quod  de  omnibus 
praedictis  fiat  actus  publicus  pro  futura  conservatione  iurium  ipsius 
dominae  Reginae  et  Caesareae  et  Catholicae  Maiestatis  etc. 

Super  quibus  Illustrissimus  Dominus  Joannes  Antonius  praefatus 
supplicans,  petens,  requirens,  iurans  et  protestans  ut  supra,  petiit  a  me 
notario  publico  infrascripto  unum  vel  plura  publicum  seu  publica  fieri 
instrumentum  et  instrumenta. 

Acta  fuerunt  haec  Viterbii  in  aedibus  Sancti  Sixti  in  quibus  modo 
praefatus  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  habitat. 

Praesentibus  ibidem  nobilibus  viris  Petro  Luiz  de  Alacron  Hispano 
et  luliano  Vicecomiti  clerico  Mediolanensi  testibus  ad  praemissa  vocatis 
specialiter  atque  rogatis. 

Et  ego  Baldus  de  Nigris  de  Civita  nova  Firmanae  Dioceseos  camerae 
Apostolicae  notarius.  Quia  praemissis  omnibus  et  singulis,  dum  sic 
agerentur  et  fierent,  una  cum  supra  nominatis  testibus  interfui,  eaque  sic 
fieri  vidi  et  audivi,  ac  in  notam  sumpsi,  ex  qua  hoc  praesens  publicum 
instrumentum,  manu  aliena  fideliter  scriptum  confectum  est.  Ideo  me 
subscripsi,  publicavi,  signoque  et  nomine  meis  signavi  in  fidem  et  testi- 
monium praemissorum  rogatus  et  requisitus. 


PLAN    OF    CHAELES    I    FOR    THE    DELIVERANCE    OF    STRAFFORD. 

The  evidence  for  the  plan  formed  by  Charles  I  for  the  deliverance 
of  Strafford,  and  ultimately  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, is  tolerably  complete.  It  is,  however,  derived  from  many 
sources,  and  most  of  them  were  hostile  to  the  king.  To  them  may 
now  be  added  a  statement  by  Eossetti  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  was  entirely 
royalist  in  his  sympathies.    After  his  enforced  departure  from 
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England  he  was  appointed  nuncio  at  Cologne,  and  amongst  the 
correspondence  carried  on  by  him  in  that  capacity  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Archives  ('  Nunziatura  di  Colonia,'  vol.  xxi.)  is  a  despatch 
written  on  f^  1642.  The  following  extract  is  all  that  concerns 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  suggestion  that  Sir  W.  Balfour  was 
taken  into  Charles's  confidence  but  rallied  to  the  popular  side  at  the 
decisive  moment  is  new,  and  explains  Charles's  belief  that  he  would 
have  no  difiiculty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Tower.  It  may  be 
added  that  Eossetti's  assertion  that  Charles  persisted  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  proposed  seizing  of  the  Tower  at  a  late  date  throws 
a  lurid  light  on  the  affair  of  Lunsford's  appointment,  and  shows 
how  completely  Hyde  and  Falkland  were  befooled. 

Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 

Adunque  essendosi  il  Ee  ritirato  ad  Antoncurt,^  pens6  subito  tras- 
portarsi  -  .  .  .  luogo  pur  in  campagna  de  delitii  verso  la  provincia  d'  Yurk,  e 
sopra  il  camino  di  Posmur,^  havendo  questa  mossa  di  S.  M.*^  date  a 
pensare  non  poco  a  quelli  a  quail  erano  noti  i  disegni  passati,  poiche 
quando  si  agitava  la  causa  del  Vice  Ee  d'  Irlanda  e  di  volerlo  in  qua- 
lunque  maniera  sublevarlo  dalla  morte,  si  determino  da  quelle  MM** 
r  andata  ad  Antoncurt,  et  in  questo  mentre  mandar  gente  a  sor- 
prendere  la  Torre  di  Londra  rompere  il  Parlamento,  et  havendosi  di  gi^ 
acquistata  buona  parte  dell'  esercito  Eegio  ritirarsi  le  persone  Eeali  k 
Posmur,  porto  di  mare  forte,  il  piu  forte  che  sia  in  quel  Eegni.  Cosl 
credevasi  di  liberare  il  Vice  Ee  e  poi  con  1'  esercito  avanzarsi  verso 
Londra,  e  dar  leggi  a  quelli  che  le  volevano  distruggere,  sperando  di 
poter  cio  piu  comodamente  effettuare  mediante  gli  aiuti  d'  Ibernia  e  di 
Olanda  se  non  per  altra  parte  almeno  per  il  mede™°  porto.  Ma  mentre  le 
loro  MM*''  stavano  apparecchiate  per  eseguire  le  cose  predette,  sopragiunse 
corriero  con  aviso  che  il  governatore  "*  di  Posmur  benche  havesse  giurato 
fedelta  al  Ee,  haveva  dato  in  mano  al  Parlamento  la  piazza.  Al  che 
s'  aggiunse  parimente  che  il  Capitano  della  Torre  ^  rifiuto  di  consegnar  le 
chiavi  di  essa  a  S.  M*^  et  il  popolo  trovavasi  preparato  andare  a  Vitale  ^  o 
passarsene  anche  ad  Antoncurt,  se  fusse  fatto  bisogno  a  fine  di  sforzare 
S.  M**  alia  sottoscrittione  della  sentenza  di  morte  del  medesimo  Vice  Ee. 
Per  le  quali  cose  furono  necessitati  a  mutare  i  disegni,  almeno  quello 
della  partenza,  poiche  per  li  sopradetti  tradimenti  non  havevano  altro 
luogo  opportuno  da  ritirarsi.  S.  Ma*^  pero  constantemente  affermava  che 
piuttosto  haverebbe  voluto  trovarsi  senza  la  mano  che  haver  a  segnar 
quella  sentenza,  onde  fu  trovato  alcun  temperamento  per  qualificare  il 
modo  da  sottoscriverla,  si  che  bisogno  che  il  Vice  Ee  finalmente  morisse. 
Si  penso  poi  di  lasciar  scorrer  la  furia  de'  Puritani,  ma  per6  persistere 
secretamente  nelle  meditate  risolutioni,  procurando  pur  col  tempo  di 
guadagnare  la  Torre  di  Londra,  assicurarsi  nuovamente  della  piazza  di 
Posmur,  negotiare  con  gli  Ibernesi,  et  operare  che  il  Principe  d' Oranges 
fosse  concorso  in  quello  che  havesse  potuto  a  recar  giovamento  al  moto  di 

'  Hampton  Court. 

2  Left  blank  in  the  manuscript  with  a  marginal  note  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
similar  blank  in  the  ciphered  despatch.     Can  Windsor  be  meant  ? 

»  Portsmouth.  "  Goring.  =*  Sir  W.  Balfour.  «  Whitehall. 
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questa  machina,  la  quale  per  esser  grande  ancora  vi  si  ricercava  tempo 
per  moverla  ordinatemente.  Hora  stimano  alcuni  che  in  questo  tempo  il 
K^  possa  esser  vicino  a  Posmur,  havendo  condotto  seco  la  Regina,  il 
Prencipe,  e  la  Principessa,  et  anco  portate  le  gioie.  I  pronostici  non  si 
famio  cosi  disperati,  poiche  per  il  Re  un  comuaodo  nerve  di  gente  e 
trovarsi  esse  in  luogo  forte  con  buone  intelligenze  in  Londra  di  quelli  del 
suo  partito  potrebbe  ancora  mettersi  in  stato  di  commandare  ;  e  quando 
cio  tentasse  con  1'  armi,  1'  Inglese,  e  particolarmente  il  Puritano,  facil- 
mente  cede,  e  il  Parlamento  forse  ben  tosto  si  dissolverebbe,  si  che  all' 
auttorita  Regia  in  qualche  maniera  si  puo  credere  si  rendesse  il  pristine 
vigore,  e  piacendo  a  Dio  che  questo  succedesse,  si  puo  sperare  che  la 
Religione  Cattolica  ne  sentisstj  soUevamento. 


THOMAS    SCOT  S   ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    ACTIONS    AS    INTELLIGENCER 
DURING   THE    COMMONWEALTH. 

Thomas  Scot  entered  the  long  parliament  as  member  for  Aylesbury 
about  October  1645,  sided 'with  the  Independents  in  the  struggles 
of  1647  and  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I, 
and  signed  his  death-warrant.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  councils 
of  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  election  of  November 
1652  was  seventh  on  the  list  of  those  chosen.  Scot,  as  he  states 
in  this  confession,  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Protectorate.  He  represented  Wycombe  in  the  parliaments  of 
1654  and  1659,  and  Aylesbury  in  that  of  1656.  In  the  debates  of 
1658  and  1659  he  was  one  of  the  chief  orators  of  the  republican 
opposition,  and  many  of  his  speeches  are  printed  in  Thomas 
Burton's  *  Diary.*  On  29  Jan.  1658  he  delivered  a  long  review  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  war,  which  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
account  of  events  given  in  the  following  paper.'  After  the  fall  of 
Richard  Cromwell  Scot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  (14  May  1659),  and  re-elected  when  the  parliament  was 
restored  after  Lambert's  forcible  interruption  of  its  sittings  (31  Dec. 
1659).  On  17  Jan.  1660  he  was  also  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
The  readmission  of  the  members  excluded  in  1648  put  an  end  to  his 
importance,  but  before  the  long  parliament  was  disssolved,  in  one 
^of  its  last  sittings,  he  took  occasion  boldly  to  justify  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.^  In  this  confession  he  apologises  for  the  words  which 
.were  used  as  part  of  the  evidence  against  him  at  his  trial. 
QTr,  In  April  1660  Scot  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands.  '  Having 
"been  informed,'  he  writes,  '  that  I  was  in  danger  of  my  life  by  the 
rage  and  violence  of  some  unreasonable  men,  who  designed  no  less 
than  a  bloody  assassination  upon  me,  I  was  prevailed  with  by  my 
friends  and  relations  to  withdraw  out  of  England,  which  I  did  by 
putting  myself  aboard  the  vessell  wherein  the  Spanish  prisoners 

'  Burton's  Diary,  ii.  382. 
.lUrleJiifV/        '  Ij'^^o^'  Memoirs^  ed.  1894,  ii.  250,  307. 
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were  transported  to  Ostend.'  ^  In  spite  of  his  disguise  he  was  recog- 
nised at  Brussels  in  June  1660,  and  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  him. 
In  the  end  he  was  deluded  into  surrendering  himself  to  Sir  Henry  de 
Vic,  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  by 
obeying  the  king's  proclamation  for  the  surrender  of  the  regicides. 
The  questions  whether  Scot  surrendered  or  was  apprehended,  and 
to  whom  the  credit  of  the  manoeuvres  which  made  him  a  prisoner 
was  due,  were  much  disputed.  There  are  two  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  viz.  A  True  Narrative,  in  a  Letter  written  to  Col.  B[idlen^ 
R[eymes],  of  the  Apprehension  of  the  Grand  Traytor  Thomas  Scot, 
published  by  authority,  London,  1660.  This  describes  the  efforts 
of  Captain  Henry  Combe  to  arrest  Scot,  and  is  confirmed  by  his 
petition.*  The  other  pamphlet  is  Mr.  Ignatius  White  his  Vindication 
as  well  from  all  Imputations  concerning  Mr.  Scot  {of  which  affaire  he 
doth  give  herein  an  exact,  faithfull,  d  authentick  account)  as  also 
from  all  other  Reports  raised  of  him  through  malice  d  ignorance 
during  his  Imployments  here  in  England.  Published  for  the  author ; 
no  date  or  place  given.  This  claims  for  White  himself  the  credit  of 
persuading  Scot  to  surrender,  and  contains  three  letters  of  Scot's, 
with  some  curious  details  on  the  relations  of  England  and  Spain. 

Scot  was  brought  to  England,  sent  to  the  Tower  on  12  July, 
tried  on  12  Oct.,  and  executed  on  17  Oct.  He  seems  to  have  been 
promised  his  life  if  he  would  make  a  full  confession  and  discover 
the  agents  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  information  of  the 
plans  of  Charles  II,  which  the  council  of  state  had  generally  pos^ 
sessed.  On  1  July  1649  the  council  had  appointed  Scot  *  to  manage 
the  intelligence  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  state,'  and  had 
granted  him  a  few  days  later  800Z.  a  year  for  that  object '  ^  He 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  intelligencer  till  the  fall  of  the  long 
parliament  in  1653,  and  was  reappointed  in  1659.  At  first 
Vane  and  three  others  were,  according  to  his  own  account, 
associated  with  him,  but  on  10  Jan.  1660  he  was  given  the  sole 
charge  of  the  intelligence  department."  It  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  Scot's  paper  that  he  had  been  led  to  hope  that  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  actings  as  intelligencer  would  save  his  life,  but  his 
revelations  were  not  considered  sufficiently  valuable.  According  to 
White  (p.  17),  *  Mr.  Scot's  pleading  not  guilty,  standing  so  much  in 
defence  of  his  former  actions,  his  resolution  not  to  discover  those 
who  betrayed  his  majesty  (being  made  believed,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
unalterably  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  and  that  whatever  he  did 
would  have  availed  him  nothing),  have  barred  him  of  any  advantage 
.lie  could  pretend  to  by  this  action  '  (i.e.  his  surrender).  Neverthe- 
less his  narrative,  printed  below,  throws  much  light  on  some  of  the 

■      •-•  Letter  from  Scot  to  Ignatius  White,  29  July  1660. 
BnK  ,&W4.  cal.  State  Papers  {Dom.),  1670,  p.  649.  »  Ibid.  1649-50,  p.  221;:;  " 

•  Comvums  Journals,  vii.  806.        -^    -^  ;■■  j.vyj  _•.  i-j  .r-  -.^  Lm  vjaitA.  .loO 
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foreign  and  domestic  intrigues  of  the  period  during  which  he  held 
office.  No  doubt  he  destroyed  his  correspondence  before  he  left 
England,  but  the  few  fragments  surviving  confirm  the  statements 
made  in  this  narrative.  The  original  narrative  is  in  the  record  office.' 
It  is  calendared  in  the  addenda  attached  to  the  volume  of  the 
*  Calendar  '  for  1670,  p.  651.  The  punctuation  has  been  amended 
and  a  few  missing  words  supplied  in  brackets.  C.  H.  Firth. 

M'  Scotts  Confession  <&  Discovery  of  his  transactions. 

After  Midsummer  1649,*  I  was  appointed  to  the  trust  of  Manngeiug  y« 
Intelligence  both  forraine  &  domestick,  rather  I  suppose  to  give  mee  title 
to  some  allowance  for  my  support  (who  had  but  a  small  estate  &  wasted 
it  by  my  dihgent  &  dayly  [attendance]  on  y^  service  of  the  pubhek)  then 
from  anie  great  expectation  they  had  of  anie  considerable  service  they 
thought  mee  Capable  to  doe  them,  who  had  so  little  experience  in  language, 
Travails  or  matters  of  that  nature,  though  some  drudgery  they  might  looke 
for  from  my  knowne  diligence  &  faithfulnesse.  I  am  sure  I  had  no  Hght, 
assistance,  or  memoriall  transmitted  mee,  but  whosoever  had  the  Cognizance 
of  the  secret  affairs  or  intrigues  of  State  during  the  being  of  the  Committee 
of  both  Kingdoms  or  afterwards  y^  Committee  of  Safety,  and  were  now  of 
the  Council  of  State,  did  or  might  keepe  them  still  to  themselves,  or  pro- 
ceed vpon  them  as  they  saw  cause.  The  first  business  that  I  remember  ^ 
to  have  transacted  in,  was  in  relation  to  the  Levellers,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  disturbances  in  the  Armie  and  elsewhere,  thereby  to  hinder  the 
then  intended  releefe  and  recovery  of  Ireland,  W^**  warre  was  left  by  Act 
to  ye  Parliam*^  management,  and  of  which  Kingdome  they  had  nothing 
taken  (but  two  Townes,  DubHn  &  Derry,  excepted).  Four  of  that  party 
Lilbourne,  Walwin,  Prince  &  Overton  were  Committed  vpon  that  score ; 
the  subsequent  actings  of  the  rest  I  discovered  by  some  Prentices,  &  young 
men  (whose  names  I  cannot  now  remember)  at  a  weekely  Salary  for  their 
expences  in  keepmg  them  Companie,  and  other  totally  compos'd  by  Con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  principalis  of  them,  whereof  Maxmilian  Petty, 
Robert  Cobbett,^"  &  I  think  one  D''  Brookes  were  some.  There  was  no 
neede  of  holding  particular  Intelligence  with  and  in  Ireland,  for  the  Army 
vnder  Cromwell  was  then  there,  and  instead  of  that  worke  I  held  a  Careful 
correspondence  with  him  for  the  supply  of  all  the  Necessitys  &  Convenients 
of  that  Armie  in  a  weekly  intercourse  of  Letters,'"  and  every  dayes  care  at 
the  Committee  of  Scottish  and  Irish  affaires.  Coll:  Hills  of  Ireland  and 
after  M"*  Rowe  were  Secretarys,  &  providers,  yet  after  I  had  some  intelli- 
gence from  D»"  Jones,  sometime  Bpp  of  Cloghitt,  then  or  about  that  time 
Scout  M""  General  of  that  Kingdome.'  *  For  Scotland  I  had  the  service  and 
assistance  of  M""  Downing  who  was  resident  at  Edinburgh,  from  whom  I 

'  State  Papers  (Doni.),  Car.  II,  445,  No.  59.  «  1  July  1649. 

•  Scot  had  previously  been  appointed  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  royalist  prisoners  taken  in  September  1648  (Gary,  Memorials  of 
the  Civil  War,  ii.  28). 

'"  One  of  Scot's  letters  to  Cromwell  is  printed  in  the  Milton  State  Papers,  p.  28. 

"  See  Clarke  Papers,  i.  408.  Henry  Jones,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  William  Kowe,  and 
Col.  Arthur  Hill  are  the  three  persons  referred  to. 
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had  Account  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  people  with  his  M&^'^'^  our  now 
Soveraigne,  I  think  when  at  Jersey,  but  am  sure  at  Breda.  But  when 
ye  Army  marched  in  thither  in  1650  that  business  ceased.  And  after 
that  the  respective  Commanders  in  Cheafe  there,  would  sometimes  give 
the  Council  of  State,  &  sometimes  my  self  an  Accompt  of  what  occur'd, 
and  towards  the  later  part  of  the  time  of  my  Employment  I  had  some 
things  of  a  General  nature  out  of  the  Highlands  &  y^  Royal  Presbytereans 
from  Coll :  Bampfield.  All  that  wee  did  by  the  advantage  of  Intelligence 
in  relation  to  Jersey,  and  after  Scylly,  as  to  regaining  them,  was  from 
Major  Carter  and  Major  Purling  who  had  been  comorant  sometimes  vpon 
y«  respective  places.  I  sent  another  express,  but  he  fell  into  ye  hands  of 
some  of  his  Ma*^  partie  and  so  never  did  anie  service,  he  was  a  poore  man 
a  Chyrugeon  about  this  Towne,  but  his  name  I  cannot  recollect. '^  For 
France  there  was  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  N.  N.,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  before  (as  I  vnderstood  from  M*"  Frost)  given  Intelligence  to  the 
Committee  of  both  Kingdomes,  and  after  to  the  Committee  of  safety  at 
Derby  House,  which  I  saw  was  satisfactorie,  but  when  the  King  came 
thither  wee  added,  and  by  the  meanes  of  Father  Creely  '^  an  Irish  Abbott, 
knowne  here  by  the  name  of  Capt.  Holland,  got  something  more  in  relation 
to  his  Ma*'«*  affaires  and  from  about  y«  Queene  his  Mothers  Court.  But  the 
principall  intelligence  came  from  Coll.  Werden,  who  having  relation  to  his 
highness  the  Duke  (as  hee  informed)  had  meanes  to  know  much  of  his 
Ma**  affaires,  and  I  beleeve  what  ever  he  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
he  communicated  with  as  much  advantage  as  he  could,  &  with  some  im- 
pressions concerning  personal  things  which  might  have  been  spar'd.^^ 
Some  other  Intelhgence  members  of  the  House  &  others  would  give  mee 
from  thence,  whereof  I  made  my  best  vse  by  comparing  them  with  our 
more  standing  Intelligence,  but  their  names  it  concern 'd  mee  not  to  know, 
nor  did  they  generally  afford  them  to  mee.  At  the  later  part  of  the  time, 
when  France  began  to  be  a  declared  Enemy  vpon  their  owne  Accompt,  I 
had  some  few  things  from  M'"  Waller  a  while  before  his  returne  from 
Exile  ••^  (and  which  I  moved  the  Parliament  to),  and  for  which  hopes  sake 
besides  his  Love  to  his  Country  vpon  a  National  Accompt  I  suppose  hee 
so  communicated  w"^  mee. 

At  that  time  I  sent  one  Lewis  de  Bourgoigne  (reteined  by  mee  as  a 
Domesticke  to  have  helped  mee  for  y«  French  tongue)  into  France  to 
view  and  returne  mee  the  strengthe  of  all  the  ports  vs  ward.  Hee  began  at 
Callis  and  went  through  all  the  Wash  '^  to  Bourdeaux,  and  there  staid 
some  time  to  dispose  that  people  who  then  favoured  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
Interest  in  contradistinction  to  the  Crowne  of  France,  and  likeliest  to 
have  given  a  footing  to  the  English  had  there  been  occasion  ministred  of 
attempting  them  by  land.    Wee  had  some  correspondence  ,with  the  Prince 

•'^  Thomas  Eidghill  (Cal.  State  Papers  (Dom.),  1651,  p.  254 ;  Milton  State 
Papers,  p.  27). 

"  The  'abbot  Crelly,'  or  'Crilly,'  often  mentioned  iii  Gilbert's  Contemporary 
History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  1641-52. 

"  See  Scot's  letter  on  behalf  of  Werden,  Thurloe,  iii.  350.  Werden  played  a  double 
game,  Eng.  Hist.  Bev.  1889,  p.  531. 

'*  Edmund  Waller  was  granted  leave  to  return,  27  Nov.  1651  (Commmis 
Journals,  vii.  44). 

"  This  appears  to  mean  the  sea  coast,  the  line  washed  by  the  sea. 
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of  Condee  by  credentialls  to  Monsieur  Barriere,  and  from  Bourdeaux  by 
some  Commissioners  they  sent  over  Express,  who  came  but  a  few  weekes 
before  our  interruption  1653  ;  but  that  which  to  me  look'd  most  hopefull 
&  important,  I  was  just  then  beginning  a  Correspondence  with  Cardinall 
de  Retz,  commonly  called  the  Coadjutor,  Mazarines  Eivall  &  antagonist, 
who  pretended  to  fancy  &  favour  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  so  ; 
some  Ires  past,  but  not  much  donne  beyond  mutuall  Credence,  and  that 
also  perish'd  after  Bourgoines  retiurne  from  Bourdeaux.  Coll.  Saxby  '^  (y® 
old  Agitator)  was  sent  to  Bourdeaux  on  the  same  Errand  by  Gen.  Crom- 
well &  my  self  vpon  joint  Advice,  with  good  summes  of  money,  but  what 
harvest  hee  made  of  his  negociations  G.  Cromwell  or  his  Ministers  could 
only  tell  who  overturn'd  vs  and  succeeded  in  those  concernm*^.  By  the  hand 
and  instrum*^  Employ'd  by  y^  same  Father  Creely  wee  had  ye  generall 
affaires  of  Vienna,  a  place  farr  enough  from  us  to  be  concerned  in  our 
good  or  hurt  much.  And  Madrid,  whose  King  was  then  so  avowedly  our 
friend  as  that  wee  did  not  suspect  any  harme  theare,  and  whose  friendPP 
wee  deserved  for  doeing  so  much  of  his  worke  in  fighting  the  Portuguees 
and  helpeing  him  to  men  from-  Ireland  and  the  Towne  of  Dunkirke  from 
the  French  by  intercepting  their  men  of  warr  designed  for  the  releefe  of 
that  place.  Flanders  afforded  us  more  worke  by  dayly  alarmes  wee  had 
of  the  Duke  of  Loraines  pretentions  to  assist  the  Irish. 

I  knew  some  of  his  Councills  by  the  meanes  of  that  Creely,  and  after  by 
one  Coll.  Ryley,'^  but  hee  was  most  to  be  met  with  at  Rome,  from  whome 
that  Duke  expected  more  than  a  spirituall  benediction  ;  money,  or  the 
Engagement  of  some  other  Catholicke  Princes  to  his  assistance  or  support. 
In  that  Court  my  instruments  had  a  great  interest  with  some  Cardinalls 
(himself  being  an  Abbott),  and  had  oft  been  at  Rome,  and  especially  with 
the  Secretary  called  de  propaganda  Fide ;  they  were  led  to  beleeve  that 
G.  Cromwell  was  much  disposed  to  a  liberty  of  Religion,  if  not  formall 
tolleration  of  Popery,  and  would  much  incline  the  ParUament  thereto,  and 
therefor  that  it  was  not  safe  to  provoke  either ;  besides  that,  though  the 
Duke  pretended  in  that  vnder taking  a  service  to  the  King  of  England, 
there  were  grounds  of  jealousy  that  hee  was  like  to  love  himself  best,  & 
serve  himself  most ;  as  appears  by  some  treaties  with  the  Irish  Com" 
about  his  Title,  his  Cautionary  strength  etc.,  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be 
very  well  clear'd,  or  at  least  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to 
complying  with  his  demand  first  knowne.  No  benediction  or  assistance 
were  granted,  and  which  went  so  far,  as  that  a  privat  Nuncio  or  messenger 
was  sent  to  Ireland  from  Rome,'^  and  wherein  the  matter  was  so  carried 
as  that  he  was  ordered  to  meete  my  Instrument  the  Abbot  in  Flanders ; 
and  to  take  instructions  from  him  for  the  governing  himself  to  the  two 
dissenting  parties  in  Ireland,  that  of  the  Nuncio,  and  y«  Kings  friends ;  if 
he  returned  it  must  be  after  the  period  of  our  interest  in  the  state,  but  wee 
beleeve  he  dy'd  there.  For  John  Lilburnes  designs  in  Holland  against 
the  then  Government  in  England,  I  had  one  Ryley,  but  John's  genius  was 

"  Edward  Sexby,  CaZ.  StotePajwrs  (Dom.),  1654,  p.  160. 

"  Hugh  Riley  is  mentioned  by  Lilbume  as  one  of  Scot's  '  great  agents  and  nego- 
ciators  beyond  seas '  {Defensive  Declaration,  p.  6.  Cf.  Cal.  State  Papers  (Doni.), 
1662-3,  p.  102). 

"  Anthony  Geoghegan  (GUbert,  Contem'porary  History  oj  Affairs  in  Ireland, 
1641-52,  ra.  xvi). 
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too  mighty  for  him,  and  to  set  him  going  one  Captaine  Oxford  voluntarily 
sent  mee  over  many  stories  concerning  his  printing  there  and  practizeing 
in  England,  but  it  came  to  nothing  and  operated  only  as  against 
G.  Cromwell  &  Sir  Art :  Haslerigg  vpon  personall  quarrells,  &  my  self  in 
scandalous  reports.^"  Hee  pretended  to  have  had  the  Duke  of  B.'-^'  in  his 
correspondences,  but  if  so  it  was  to  fish  him  and  discover  if  hee  could  serve 
the  King,  and  I  understood  that  he  boasted  to  the  Duke  that  with  tenn 
thousand  pounds  hee  could  bring  in  the  King,  by  first  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  Soldiers  by  such  bookes  as  hee  could  write  and  send  amongst 
them,  and  after  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  the  summe  amongst 
them ;  but  his  mountains  did  not  bring  forth  suitable  births.  The  affaires 
of  Holland  and  that  warr  was  served  with  some  considerable  advantage,  by 
my  gaining  the  minutes  or  heads  of  every  nights  debate  in  their  Closet 
Councills,  and  the  whole  Kesolutions  in  terminis  as  often  as  was 
possible  at  least  every  Post,  and  that  by  means  of  a  Bpp  employed 
by  my  Captaine  Holland  amongst  those  of  place  and  quahty,  and 
by  one  Bolton  engag'd  by  S.  Bradshaw  and  Capt:  Bishopp  ^^  transmitted 
afterwards  to  mee.  One  M^"  Cheshire,  an  Englishman  who  had  lived 
long  in  Holland,  gave  some  generall  knowledge  of  their  affaires,  but 
was  forc'd  to  run  for  it  being  discovered.^^  The  Kings  transactions 
with  the  Presbyterean  Ministers  here,  in  &  about  London  by  their  Com- 
mission's  at  Breda,  I  meane  Lord  Willougby,  Coll.  Graves,  Alderman 
Bunce  etc.  were  made  knowne  to  mee  first  by  one  M""  Harvy,  since  dead, 
and  after  by  Major  Adams  who  kept  them  daily  Company  here,  but  very 
much  more  by  Ires  intercepted  which  commonly  were  every  word  & 
syllable  in  Cypher,  and  decyphered  by  a  learned  gentleman  incomparably 
able  that  way.  Do""  Wallis  of  Oxford  (who  never  concerned  himself  in 
the  matter,  but  only  in  ye  art  &  ingenuity) ;  it  is  a  Jewell  for  a  Princes 
vse  &  service  in  that  kind.^^  The  sad  effect  it  had  vpon  some  persons 
interested  therein  I  endeavoured  by  my  faithfall  advice  and  votes  to  have 
prevented,  the  respect  whereof  M""  Love  acknowledg'd  to  mee  vnder  his 
hand  yet  to  be  showne,  but  some  less  friends  to  the  Ministry  were  less 
exorable.  I  had  much  to  doe  and  much  of  time  was  spent  (besides  that  I 
was  allwayes  or  for  the  most  part,  one  in  the  Treaties  with  forraine 
Ministers)  in  suppressing  the  swarming  number  of  pamphleteers,  which 
sooner  or  later  I  always  got  into  my  power,  but  never  caused  to  be 
punished.  There  were  likewise  informacons  brought  mee  of  several 
persons  designing  the  Carrying  away  of  shipps  and  vessels,  for  which  the 
Informants  got  money  and  wee  lost  no  vessels,  but  whether  they  were 
really  designed  vpon  I  cannot  say.  When  wee  had  some  apprehensions 
from  Denmark  of  prejudice  I  sent  one  Isaack  Birkenhead  thither,  who 

*"  See  A  Defensive  Declaration  of  Col.  John  Lilburne  to  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  1653,  pp.  5-17.  '-"  The  duke  of  Buckingham. 

*^  Captain  George  Bishop.  A  letter  from  him  to  Scdt  is  printed  in  the  Milton 
State  Papers,  p.  39. 

**  A  letter  from  Thomas  Chesshire  to  Sir  W.  Strickland,  dated  17  April  1651,  is  in 
Eawlinson  MSS.  A.  2,  163. 

^*  A  volume  containing  intercepted  letters  deciphered  by  Dr.  Wallis  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Major  Thomas  Adams  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  Love,  and. 
was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  Irish  lands  worth  200^.  a  year,  ComrnfiVfS  Journals,  yiu 
141,168,166.  '.  .o  ixbSjb  oifi  lO 
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ran  some  hazard,  and  gave  some  Intelligence,  and  so  did  M»"  Bradsliaw 
resident  for  the  Parliament  at  Hamborough.^'  One  M*"  Benson  was  at 
Dantzieck,-''  who  observ'd  cheefly  the  disposition  of  the  EngUsh  Mer- 
chants there  and  the  Scottish  people,  whereof  Poland  and  ihose  parts  had 
manie,  but  they  were  too  poore  or  too  Cold  to  doe  anything  against  vs, 
and  my  Correspondents  did  little  but  informe  common  newes  from  Swede, 
Poland,  &  Muscovia  and  fitt  to  helpe  to  fill  the  Gazette.-^  I  did  vpon  my 
examination  acquaint  M'"  Secretary  Sir  William  Morrice  and  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  with  the  offer  made  mee  when  the  King  was  in  France  by 
one  M*"  or  Docf  Jansen  of  having  the  king  brought  into  my  power ; 
which  whether  it  were  practicable  or  no,  or  how  it  could  have  been 
attempted  I  cannot  tell,  because -abhorring  the  thing  as  unsuitable  to 
Christianity  I  peremptorily  and  in  few  words  renoimc'd  it ;  but  that  such 
a  proposition  was  really  made  to  mee,  and  not  now  coined  to  purchase  a 
favour  (if  I  should  want  credit),  will  be  evidenc'd  by  M^'  John  Davis  who 
married  M'"*  Barclay,  whom  I  acquainted  with  the  offer  hee  made  manie 
yeares  since  in  some  occasional  discourse  with  him,  when  I  had  little 
app''hension  of  his  Ma*^  probable-accession  to  the  Government. 

My  Employment  since  May  1659  (when  the  Armie  were  pleas'd  restore 
the  Parhament)  was  so  ambulatory  &  transitory  that  I  had  almost  forgot 
to  say  anie  thing  of  it,  which  with  the  best  help  of  memory  will  not  be 
much.  As  to  my  particular,  the  business  of  Intelligence  being  by  the  then 
Coimcil  of  State  committed  to  five  hands,  viz*  S.  H.  Vane,  L.  Gen" 
Fleetwood,  Coll.  Sydenham,  Major  Solway  and  my  self,  what  they  did  is 
vnknowne  to  mee,  save  that  I  vnderstood  that  Secretary  Thurlo  communi- 
cated with  them,  who  had  the  last  hand  in  management  of  that  affaire,  and 
I  do  find  that  they  were  instructed  by  him  to  examine  some  persons  taken 
vpon  suspicion  of  Sir  George  Booths  design,  to  whom  only  I  served  as  an 
Amanuensis  or  scribe  sometimes.  The  first  thing  I  did  [was]  with  the  privity 
of  some  of  them  to  send  &  furnish  Peter  Talbot  to  the  interview  at  the 
Frontiers  to  observe  the  transactions  of  the  two  Crownes  in  relation  to  vs, 
and  to  keepe  them  as  well  hee  could  from  uniting  to  any  dangerous 
Engagement  against  vs,  or  to  acquaint  vs  timely  there  with,  but  he  did  vs 
no  other  service  than  to  help  vs  of  with  fifty  pounds.^®  My  next  was  to 
endeavour  a  good  vnderstanding,  and  some  overtures  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Spain,  to  which  both  parties  seemed  inclinable  enough,  but  both 
[had]  a  delicacy  where  &  with  whom  it  should  begin.  Coll.  Bampfield 
embarqu'd  himself  vpon  that  affaire,  and  vsdth  him  one  M""  White,  who 
brought  thence  some  proposals  for  Eedemption  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
which  was  entertained  as  a  good  expedient  to  draw  on  the  other  more 
important  negociation ;  that  exchange  of  Prisoners  was  within  a  minutes 
perfecting  the  night  before  the  Secluded  Members  came  into  the  House 
&  Councell  &  wee  out.^^  I  had  from  all  places  heard  sayes  &  alarmes 
of   Sir  Geo.  Booths  business  but  could  fix  no  where,  and  some  from 

"  Richard  Bradshaw.  **  John  Benson  (Thurloe,  i.  555). 

-'  Cf.  a  letter  from  Michael  de  Lauwerin  to  Scot  (Thurloe,  v.  711),  and  other 
letters  from  the  same  person  to  Thurloe  and  Bradshaw. 

^  Many  of  Peter  Talbot's  letters  are  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers.    Cf.  Rebellion,  xv.  19,  75, 133. 

^  See  Commons  Journals,  vii.  653.  Ignatius  White's  pamphlet  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  prisoners.  .     ....... 
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GolL  Bampfield,  which  I  suppose  hee  got  by  his  genall  acquaintance 
amongst  the  Presbyterians.  I  had  some  from  one  called  by  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  a  Catholick,  by  the  meanes  of  Coll.  Sydenham  Shee  spoke  very 
exactly  of  the  intended  day  of  Eising,  and  of  some  meeting  the  Kings 
party  had  neare  Grayes  Inne,  and  that  Sir  Rich.  Willis  was  one,  but  sus- 
pected by  them.  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  brought  three  of  M""  Tharlos 
instruments  into  my  correspondence  by  feigned  names  ;  they  spake  or 
rather  wrote  high,  but  it  signified  little,  and  had  more  money  than  meritt. 
Something  I  vnderstood  from  Coll.  Barkestead,  who  told  mee  hee  had 
them  from  some  servants  to  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  been  his 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  vpon  the  Kings  score  in  the  pretended  Protectors 
time.  I  had  also  by  the  same  Coll.  Bampfield's  meanes  begun  a  Corre- 
spondence in  Paris  with  one  Monsieur  Mariemburgh  ^^  (I  think  he  was 
called  an  Intelligent  Protestant),  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  that  interest 
there,  and  fitt,  if  Providence  should  introduce  an  occasion  for  England  to 
espouse  that  quarrell,  to  be  vsed,  in  the  mean  time  I  humbly  conceive  and 
[desire  he]  may  be  conceal'd. 

In  Bruxelles  I  expected  some  Intelligence  from  Coll.  Werden,  who  in 
London  promis'd  mee  to  renew  his  correspondence  &  discoverys.^'  One 
Major  Henshaw  was  also  sent  thither,^^  \)^\^  }ja^  ^ot  well  entred  himself 
into  the  way,  or  else  (as  I  thought  some  time)  was  scarcely  sincere  to  vs,  for 
wee  had  but  little.  At  the  time  of  the  Armys  defection  from  the  Parlia- 
ment about  November,  discoursing  with  Coll.  Bampfield  about  y^  impro- 
bability of  setling  a  Commonwealth  I  left  it  to  him  to  thinke  of  some 
meanes  of  making  my  peace  with  his  Ma*^^.  Why  he  did  it  not,  or  whether 
hee  did  attempt  it  or  no,  he  best  knows,  but  I  hearing  nothing  from  him, 
and  the  Parliament  being  recomposed,  I  returned  again  to  my  former 
Capacity. 

I  pray  to  be  vnderstood,  that  when  Sir  William  Morrice  requir'd  mee 
at  the  entrance  of  my  Examination  to  be  free  and  ingenuous,  and  that  I 
answeared  I  would  discover  any  thing  that  I  could  in  consistence  with 
Conscience  &  reputation,  that  I  had  no  reason  at  all  as  to  any  matter  or 
thing  to  be  conceald,  but  only  that  I  had  a  scruple  of  specifieng  names, 
whereby  others  that  had  trusted  mee  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  and 
principally  that  Janson ;  but  vpon  his  representing  to  mee  that  hee  who 
once  would,  might  againe  betray  his  Ma*^^  and  so  vpon  a  due  consideracon 
of  my  duty  and  his  Ma*^  danger,  I  did  then,  and  now  doe,  freely  &  faith- 
fully give  an  Accompt  of  all  that  I  know  considerable  in  any  kind  (if  not 
more  then  is  considerable  for  knowledge).  The  posture  of  my  writing 
this  vnder  an  Overseer,  without  conveniency  to  digest,  correct,  or  tran- 
scribe will  I  hope  be  pardoned,  &  purchase  mee  excuse  for  failings  either 
in  matter  (which  are  not  knowingly)  or  manner  by  them  that  know  the 
Condition  I  am  in. 

This  is  as  much  of  my  transactions  in  the  Exe/sution  of  my  trust  not 
at  all  sought  for,  and  which  I  often  desired  and  press'd  to  be  quitt  of,  as 
at  present  by  the  help  of  a  bad  memory,  and  with  a  spirit  so  much  dis- 

*•  Perhaps  Marigny,  Thurloe's  correspondent. 

*'  Instead  of  doing  so,  Werden  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Booth's  rising. 
**  Major  Thomas  Henshaw,  arrested  for  plotting  against  Cromwell  in  June  1654 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  December  1658  to  February  1659.  ^  .    _  _ 
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compos'd  by  my  present  condition  I  can  recollect ;  with  this,  that  if  I 
know  or  could  remember  anie  one  person  of  persons  or  thing  which 
could  in  humane  probability,  or  to  my  judgement  might  endanger  his 
Ma**  Government  or  Person,  I  take  the  aeternall  God  to  record,  that  I 
would,  and  that  I  doe  hold  my  self  obliged  in  duty  and  conscience  to  doe 
so,  and  in  prudence  &  preventing  gratitude  for  his  hoped  mercy  I  should 
discover  it,  or  him,  or  them  to  his  Ma**^  with  all  clearness,  readiness,  and 
sincerity. 

Concerning  this  Narrative,  If  I  have  not  been  too  copious  &  particular, 
and  yet  at  all  considerable  &  satisfactory,  I  have  my  End  and  vtmost 
wish.  If  it  appeare  triviall  and  inconsiderable  I  hope  I  my  self  may  also 
be  so  esteemed  and  not  worthy  the  high  displeasure  of  his  Ma**®  or  the 
Parliament ;  but  whether  it  turne  to  my  prejudice  or  advantage  (for  as  our 
Proverbe  has  it,  Everything  has  two  handles)  I  have  faithfully  accompted 
my  knowledge  &  remembrance  to  the  utmost  of  persons  and  things, 
lea^dng  the  Candid  &  gracious  interpretation  hereof  to  his  Ma*»®,  who 
(vnder  God)  has  the  issue  of  my  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  and  con- 
cerning which,  if  the  hand  that  this  shall  happily  fall  into  shall  please  to 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  &  patience  of  a  few  words  he  shall  find  them 
on  the  next  side. 

Only  to  remember  vpon  the  former  score  that  my  disbursements  for 
intelligence,  mine  own  Salary  included,  sieldome  exceeded  £2000  p  Annum 
or  2500  at  most,  which  could  not  purchase  anie  greate  matter,  or  dive 
very  deepe  :  and  for  the  Salary  which  I  had,  I  may  say  'tis  most  restored, 
being  laid  out  in  the  repairing  and  improveing  my  interest  in  Lambeth 
house  ^^  (all  purchased  with  money  borrow'd) ;  excepting  one  £500  which  I 
gave  with  my  daughter  for  her  marriage  portion,  and  have  lately  againe 
borrowed  of  her  since  her  widowhood, ^^  towards  some  other  purchases, 
which  now  fall  also  into  the  Ocean  of  the  publicke  with  out  anie  meanes 
left  mee  to  repay  her,  or  support  her  and  her  3  children  from  ruine,  if 
some  speciall  grace  be  not  afforded. 

For  my  owne  individuall  Capacity  I  humbly  offer  to  Consideration.^^ 

How  the  Quarrell  betweene  the  King  &  Parhament  [began]  was  stated 
by  Eemonstrance,  Declarations,  Messages,  Propositions,  and  other  publick 
Expresses.  How  farre  the  Warr  was  carryed  on.  How  the  conduct  of 
the  Army  was  altered,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Kings  left  out  of  the 
Commission  (as  I  have  heard).  How  the  Eoyall  power  was  assumed  into 
the  two  houses,  and  exercised  by  them  in  making  a  New  great  Seale,  by 
issueing  Commissions  for  Judges,  Militias,  Ordering  Executions,  Seizures, 
Sequestrations,  Sales,  Charging  Assessments,  and  doeing  generally  what- 
soever the  King  formerly  did  by  his  ordinary  authority,  or  ye  Houses 
sieldome  (if  ever)  did  without  him.  After  that  they  had  also  declared 
that  the  King's  taking  \^  Armes  against  the  Parhament  tended  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  bands  of  Government,  and  all  these  before  Mick[lejmass 

**  A  letter  from  Scot  to  Thurloe  on  his  pecuniary  affairs  is  printed  in  Thurloe 
Papers,  v.  711. 

*•  Scot's  daughter  Alice  married  William  Eowe,  mentioned  above,  p.  118. 
*'    »*  Another  petition  of  Scot's  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  is  calendared  in  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  Iot  1660^1,  p.  im.-'^'^^^-^  ^■^  ^^"^-^  ^^  -'^  ' 
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1645,  (at  which  time  I  first  came  into  the  Parliament),  are  things  so 
generally  knowne,  and  yet  so  fitt  to  he  forgotten,  that  they  should 
never  have  been  remembered  by  mee  in  so  manie  words,  did  there  not  a 
necessity  lye  vpon  mee  thereby  to  show  : — 

First,  that  I  was  not  amongst  the  first  in  the  unhappy  feud. 

And  after  that  and  whilst  both  houses  sate.  The  Resolucons  of  both 
Houses  (vpon  the  Kings  refuseing  the  foure  Bills  sent  vnto  him)  of 
making  it  Treason  to  have  or  hold  any  Correspondency  with  him,  with 
a  declaracon  of  the  Reasons  for  such  Resolucons  And  the  Parliament 
was  not  withstanding  that  Resolucon  induced  to  Entertaine  a  Treaty  at 
ye  Isle  of  Wight.  That  y^  Parliaments  cause  was  altogether  asserted  by 
themselves,  and  so  far  by  the  King  as  that  in  the  preface  to  that  Treaty 
hee  acknowledged  their  taking  vp  of  arms  to  be  just  &  lawfuU  in  their 
just  &  necessary  defence. 

And  the  manie  troubles  within  and  invasions  from  abroad  that  befell 
duringe  his  Ma*^  Restraint,  and  what  tendency  these  things  might  have 
to  the  great  Action  that  followed,  and  how  farre  alleviate  &  qualifie  the 
offences  thereof  are  humbly  submitted  to  tender  &  charitable  considera- 
con  &  consciences.  But  as  to  myself  it  may  I  hope  be  enough  to  cleare 
mee  in  the  second  place  from  being  (as  one  of  the  first  so)  one  of  the  de- 
signers or  principalis  in  that  sad  worke,  when  I  shall  doe  &  may  truly 
(the  searcher  of  all  hearts  bearing  mee  witness)  profess  &  protest  that  I 
knew  nothing  (ab  ante)  of  the  Armies  Councills  and  Resolutions  of 
fetching  the  King  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  the  secluding  of  the 
members,  both  which  I  ever  did  and  still  doe  looke  vpon  as  irregular 
&  unjustifiable  &  sinfull  actions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  duty  they 
owed  to  the  Nation  &  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  whose  servants 
they  were  and  whose  protectors  they  should  have  been.  And  though  the 
remaining  members  in  Parliament  (after  they  had  several  times  but  with- 
out effect  demanded  there  brethren  and  fellow  members  from  the  Army), 
the  Lords  dechning  to  sit  (there  being  no  other  Civill  authority  in  exercitio) 
voted  themselves  in  the  right  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  England  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Nation.  Though  they  were  thereupon  own'd  as  such 
[not  only]  by  the  Army,  but  in  all  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  by  ye  body 
of  the  people  then  and  for  divers  yeares  after.  Though  they  reduced  and 
recovered  Ireland  under  that  authority  to  ye  condition  it  is  now  in. 
Though  these  members  (who  had  been  so  as  above  said  secluded,  or 
withdrew  themselves)  vpon  their  late  coming  into  that  house  did  owne 
them  as  a  Parliament  &  supreme  authority,  not  only  by  holding  it 
necessary  to  repeale  such  Acts  as  they  judged  fit  to  be  adnull'd  by  Act, 
but  themselves  proceeding  to  those  Acts  of  Repeale,  and  to  make  other 
Acts  to  bind  the  people  both  in  purse,  person  &  Religion,  which  only  the 
Supreame  power  is  capable  to  doe. 

Though  this  present  Parliament  sate  downe  first,  and  Acted,  and 
invited  in  his  Ma*^^  by  a  Call  and  authority  derived  from  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  so  become  legislators.  And  though  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliam*  the  taking  away  the  Bpps  votes  and  Session  in  the  Lords  House, 
(who  were  allwayes  before  accounted  an  essentiall  part  thereof,  and  in 
some  Acts  they  are  reckned  as  one  of  the  Three  States,  viz*  The  Lords 
Spirituall,  Lords  Temporall,  and  Commons)  was  not  judged  any  such 
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maime  or  wound  to  the  Peers  House  as  to  disable  or  invalidate  it,  and 
that  the  Bishops  so  pretending  were  charg'd  wath  high  Treason.  Yet  I 
must  thinke  the  number  of  the  Remaining  members  in  that  Parliament 
very  small  and  their  authority  Verie  Low  for  such  high  actinge  as  that  of 
judging  the  King,  and  some  other  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  And 
yet  I  hope  though  the  present  Parliament  may  be  pleased  to  testifie 
their  abhorrence  of  those  actings  by  their  exception  of  some  persons 
from  pardon  and  indempnity,  that  his  Ma*'®  will  not  be  pleas'd,  and 
that  the  Parliament  will  not  be  ofifended  if  his  Ma*'®  be  pleased  not  to 
proceed  so  far  in  retrospect  or  Revenge  as  to  blood,  but  in  consideration  of 
his  peaceable  and  unbloody  accession  to  the  Crowne  shed  no  more,  but 
rather  stanch  that  issue  which  has  runne  but  too  long,  and  carry  his 
Courage,  his  Counsailes,  and  his  Conquering  warrlike  people  (the  excepted 
persons  if  he  please  amongst  them)  to  some  enimy  or  malevolent 
neighbours  Country,  whereunto  he  cannot  want  a  Title  (the  same  as  his 
Royal  predecessors  had),  aggravated  and  improoved  by  personall  indignities 
vpon  Cromwell's  score,  or  ^-pon  the  Accompt  of  protecting  the  poore 
perishing  Protestant  interest  in  the  world,  the  Crowne  of  England  being 
by  a  better  right  then  what  the  Pope  could  give,  and  deserving  still  to  be, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  And  in  particular,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
pardon  his  poore  supplyant,  the  rather  because  in  truth  (what  ever  may 
bee  suggested  to  the  Contrary)  hee  cast  himself  at  his  Ma*^  feete  for  it,  in 
resolution  and  promise,  when  hee  was  under  some  threatening  indeed  but 
no  danger  (from  which  he  was  guarded),  and  executed  that  Resolution 
after  hee  had  been  eight  days  in  a  free  Country  alone  and  in  freedome, 
and  by  meanes  whereof  hee  was  actually  come  in  within  foure  dayes  after 
the  Proclamation  of  Summons  was  dated,^''  and  therefore  ten  dayes  within 
the  time  limited,  as  by  comparing  Sir  Henry  de  Vic  his  intimation  thereof 
to  Sir  Wilham  Morrice  or  Secretary  Nicholas  with  the  Proclamation 
herewith  annex'd  may  appeare. 

Besides  that  tis  generally  knowne,  that  as  I  held  it  my  duty  being 
under  the  Conscience  of  an  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth 
without  a  King  or  House  of  Peeres  (and  which  by  the  way  lay  vpon  vs  to 
the  time  of  Election  into  this  present  Parhament  by  an  unrepeal'd  Act) 
to  oppose  his  Ma*'®*  accession,  so  I  all  wayes  with  a  greater  zeale  and 
faithfulness  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  (one  of  the  greatest 
Tyrants  England  ever  saw  or  felt),  though  before  that  hee  had  been  my 
particular  friend,  and  with  the  like  endeavour  and  indignation  the  pre- 
sumeing  Arrogance  of  the  Army  and  the  pretended  Committee  of  Safety. 
And  as  to  some  rash  and  over  la%ash  language  in  Parliament  justifyeing 
my  self  in  my  highest  transactions,  I  humbly  pray  that  the  erroneous 
petulancy  of  an  intemperate  tongue  and  a  misguided  Conscience,  which  I 
heartily  repent  of,  may  not  bee  charged  Ypon  mee,  but  according  to  ye 
vndoubted  priveledge  of  Parliament  put  in  perpetuall  oblivion,  being 
humbly  confident  it  will  be  his  honour  &  Interest  as  King  &  Christian  to 
shew  mercy,  for  which  as  in  duty  bound  etc. 

Tho.  Scott. 

**  The  proclamation  summoning  the  regicides  to  surrender  themselves  was  dated 
6  June  1660. 
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Herodotus  :  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Boohs,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
Appendices,  Indices,  Maps.  By  Reginald  Walter  Mac  an,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Reader  in 
Ancient  History.     2  vols.     (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1895.) 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  on  any  part  of  Herodotus  which  has  as 
yet  been  produced  in  England.     The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  been 
edited  several  times  in  recent  years,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  book  iv., 
perhaps  because  it  deals  less  directly  with  the  Hellenic  world  than  the 
others,  has  been  somewhat  neglected.    But  no  previous  edition  approaches 
the  present  either  in  the  splendour  of  the  printer's  work  or  in  the  length 
to  which  the  annotation  of  the  editor  extends.     Surely  in  850  pages 
everything  that  any  student  can  require  to  illustrate  Herodotus  must  be 
contained.    Yet  even  this  edition,  elaborate  as  it  is,  does  not  represent  the 
whole  field  of  investigation   connected  with  Herodotus.     There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  dialect ;  the  two  half-filled  pages  which  deal  with  the 
text  contain  no  contribution  of  importance  on  the  many  vexed  questions 
connected  with  it.     The  most  difficult  of  a  1  Herodotean  manuscripts  is  in 
this  country,  and  by  no  means  inaccessible.    It  has  been  collated  but  once, 
by  a  scholar  of  great  eminence,  no  doubt,  but  at  a  period  when  less 
exactness  was  demanded  in  collation  than  now.    It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  an  English  editor  who  treats  of  Herodotus  on  such  a  large  scale 
to  verify — at  least  in  the  most  important  points — the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor on  materials  within  reach,  even  if  time  and  opportunities  fail  him 
to  deal  with  manuscripts  further  afield.     The  commentary  also,  though 
the  chief  grammatical  diflSculties  are  referred  to,  is  almost  altogether 
historical.     The  text  adopted  is  in  the  main  that   of  Stein's   smaller 
edition,  an  edition  which,  as  the  editor  himself  says,  '  presents  a  more 
conservative  result  than  would  be  generally  acceptable  nowadays,   or 
than   Stein  himself,   perhaps,  would  now  endorse.'     Curiously  enough, 
as  if  to  set  the  balance  right,  the  editor  tempers  Stein's  ultra-conservatism 
with  the  emendations  of  Herwerden,  who  has  certainly  introduced  a  larger 
number  of  wantonly  unnecessary  emendations  into  the  text  of  Herodotus 
than   any  other   editor.     So   much  for  the   editor's   sins   of  omission. 
They  are  the  result  of  constructing  a  book  on  a  wrong  method.     The  two 
volumes  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  historical  work.     It  would 
have  simplified  the  work  of  the  editor,  it  would  have  tended  to  greater 
brevity  in  the  treatment,  and  it  would  have  been  a  distinct  advantage  to 
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the  historical  student,  if  the  text  and  the  few  grammatical  notes  (which 
contain  nothing  new)  had  been  omitted  and  the  historical  matter  of  the 
other  notes  embodied  in  what  at  present  forms  the  second  volume. 

As  an  historical  treatise  this  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
student,  and  it  is  the  historical  matter  which  will  make  the  work  of 
permanent  value.  Nowhere  else  will  the  English  student  find  collected 
for  him  so  much  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  period  preceding 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  long  appendix  on  Marathon,  for  instance, 
is  the  most  careful  summary  of  all  accessible  evidence  that  exists. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Macan  does  his  labours  scant  justice 
by  presenting  them  in  a  style  which  can  be  characterised  only  as 
eccentric.  An  English  Lucian  seeking  material  for  an  English  Lexi- 
phanes  would  here  find  enough  and  to  spare.  Mr.  Macan  finds  the 
ordinary  EngHsh  language  of  his  time  too  small  for  his  needs,  and  enlarges 
its  vocabulary  by  archaisms  like  lulienas,  what  time,  Miltiades  his  prytany, 
and  by  strange  new  formations  like  contagmination,  kicifermis  (theory), 
anthropopathetic,  nietachronism.  He  nominates  his  authorities,  who  are 
then  called  nominees  ;  he  motivates  the  actions  of  various  historical  perso- 
nages. Written  evidence  is  called  scriptural ;  the  messenger  who  brings 
the  tidings  of  the  victory  at  Marathon  is  an  evangelist — Kopvfia yndaeiv 
fioi  BuKut  TrepijSofif^ovixeyoQ  v<{>'  &»»'  fcarffffct'oaffac  fxov  ot'ofxarwy.  Surely 
sentences  like  '  That  was  long  syne  in  the  days  of  Kyros  '  are  not  Enghsh, 
whatever  else  they  may  be.  Is  there  no  easier  way  of  describing  an  ordinarily 
received  division  than  as  tralatician?  2uyyy(i)dt,w  halpt'  ircXii  yap  rod 
avxfiov  TO  reoxfj'oy  fierix^i'  Had  not  the  work  been  of  great  importance  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  mention  these  irritating  mannerisms. 
But  the  editor  has  still  to  give  us  the  last  three  books  of  his  author,  and 
he  will  certainly  add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  readers  if  in  them  he  is  content 
with  a  less  extensive  but  more  intelUgible  vocabulary. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  giving  some  account  of  the 
valuable  matter  in  the  two  volumes.  The  introduction  is  devoted  to  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Herodotus'  text,  and  of  the 
sources,  the  method  of  composition,  and  the  contents  of  books  iv.,  v.,  and 
vi.,  concluding  with  an  estimate  of  Herodotus  as  critic  and  author.  The 
whole  of  this  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  student.  Natu- 
rally questions  arise  on  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  general  agreement. 
Probably  not  a  few  critics  will  think  that  the  editor  strains  the  argument 
for  a  triple  division  of  the  work  (i.-iii.,  iv.-vi.,  vii.-ix.)  by  laying  exag- 
gerated emphasis  on  the  tie  between  iv.  and  v.,  and  by  attempting  to 
minimise  the  close  connexion  between  the  first  three  books  and  iv.  on 
the  one  hand  and  between  the  last  three  books  and  v.  and  vi.  on  the 
other.  On  p.  Ixxi  an  argument  is  propounded  which  seems  very 
dangerous  in  its  application.  It  is  in  effect  this  :  If  a  story  is  consistent 
it  is  probably  mythical ;  if  inconsistent,  probably  true.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
an  excellent  rule  of  thumb  for  the  working  barrister,  but  its  application 
to  history  requires  very  considerable  limitations.  It  certainly  seems  on 
occasion  to  mislead  the  editor,  who  manifests  extraordinary  scepticism  in 
some  cases  which  can  be  easily  paralleled  from  other  periods  of  history 
while  readily  adopting  quasi-scientific  views  which  are  at  present  certainly 
not  demonstrable.    For  instance,  Herodotus'  story  of  the  casual  conci^- 
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binage  of  Scytlis  and  Amazons  (iv.  114)  is  regarded  as  support  for  a 
*  primitive  pairing  season,'  while  the  more  circumstantial  story  (vi.  31)  of 
the  Persian  attempt  to  catch  the  islanders  by  scouring  each  island  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  a  cordon  of  men  reaching  across  the  island 
from  side  to  side  is  unceremoniously  rejected.  Yet  a  precisely  similar 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Tasmania,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living,  though  Tasmania  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
Mge&n,  and  though  the  English  governor  had  a  much  smaller  force  at 
his  disposal  than  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  was  that  of  the  Persians. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  we  are  told  in  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  that  *  the  historical 
mind  will  be  content  to  trace  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade  under 
which  knowledge  has  improved,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.'  But  in 
the  light  of  this  principle  the  strictures  passed  upon  Herodotus  on  p.  3 
of  the  same  volume  are  surely  too  severe.    Here  we  are  told  that 

the  reporter  who  could  ascribe  to  Dareios  the  substitute  for  a  calendar  only 
appropriate  to  a  savage  in  the  stage  of  culture  of  Prince  Le  Boo's  father  is 
hardly  to  be  trusted  to  have  discriminated,  carefully  and  critically,  between 
customs  of  the  Scythians  and  customs  of  tribes  or  strata  of  population  inhabiting 
'  Scythic  '  territory. 

Mr.  Macan  here,  as  in  various  other  places,  seems  to  set  too  little  store  by 
such  survivals  as  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  discusses  in  '  The  Past  in  the  Present.' 
Would  a  modern  historian  be  of  necessity  absolutely  valueless  if  he 
asserted  that  in  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834  tallies 
by  which  the  English  had  reckoned  their  revenues  were  lost,  or  that  he 
had  seen  in  1890  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Vienna 
the  stump  of  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  nails 
driven  into  it  by  persons  desirous  of  good  luck,  or  that  at  the  same 
period  the  troublesome  dacoits  in  China  were  unfortunate  young  men 
who  had  failed  to  pass  certain  examinations  ?  None  of  these  statements 
seems  at  first  sight  probable,  yet  they  are  all  in  the  main  true,  and 
Dareios'  calendar  after  all  is  not  more  unlikely  than  any  one  of  them. 
On  such  questions  critics  will  differ  to  the  end  of  time  unless  some  better 
touchstone  of  false  and  true  can  be  discovered  than  any  which  historians 
as  yet  can  apply.  At  p.  ci  of  the  introduction  Mr.  Macan  seems  to  do  less 
than  justice  to  Thucydides'  acumen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
hypothesis  would  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  Thucydides,  a  man  of  full  age  at  the  time  and  an  Athenian  by  birth, 
should  even  thirty  years  later  be  mistaken  about  a  unique  earthquake  at 
Delos  in  431  B.C.,  or  have  allowed  an  earthquake  in  490  B.C.  to  be  post- 
dated sixty  years.  Has  Mr.  Macan  forgotten  Thucydides'  caustic  remarks 
on  Xi/joQ  and  Xoijioq  ? 

In  the  volume  of  appendices  the  first  two  essays — The  Scyths  of 
Herodotus  and  The  Geography  of  Scythia — are  of  necessity  somewhat 
inconclusive.  At  p.  5  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  first  two  syllables 
of  Temarunda  are  '  possibly  identical  with  the  word  Mater  (Metar).'  An 
ingenious  suggestion  is  thrown  out  (p.  12)  that  the  '  true  Scyths ' 
(Skoloti,  Paralatae)  were,  *  perhaps,  but  a  very  small  number  of  houses  or 
families,  exercising  lordship  or  power  over  a  population  made  up  of  many 
different  elements,  Aryan  and  un- Aryan.'    The  purport  of  the  next  essays 
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may  be  gathered  from  their  titles — (iii.)  The  Date,  Motives,  and  Course  of 
the  Expedition  of  Dareios  in  Europe,  in  which  a  grateful  service  is  done 
(p.  47)  to  Thirlwall's  memory,  (iv.)  The  Persians  in  Thrace  (512-489 
B.C.),  (v.)  The  Chronology  of  the  Ionian  Revolt,  (vi.)  Annals  of  the 
Triennium,  493-491  b.c,  (vii.)  Spartan  History,  (viii.)  Athens  and 
Aigina.  The  statement  at  p.  61  that  '  Lemnos  must  have  passed  from 
Athenian  hands '  requires  more  proof  than  is  offered.  The  paragraph 
at  pp.  72-8  gives  an  account  of  Herodotus'  relation  to  Hekataios 
which  IS  x>rima  facie  very  probable ;  the  criticism  (p.  91)  of  the  interview 
between  Aristagoras  and  Kleomenes  is  excellent. 

But  valuable  as  these  studies  are,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  two  which 
follow — (ix.)  Inner  Athenian  History :  Herodotus  and  the  'AOt]raiu>v 
TToXireia,  and  (x.)  Marathon.  It  is  no  reflexion  on  the  merits  of  the  former 
to  remark  that  perhaps  even  now  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
relations  of  Phylae,  Trittyes,  Naukrariae,  and  Demi.  Mr.  Macan  seems 
rightly  to  emphasise  more  strongly  than  most  of  his  predecessors  the 
importance  of  the  Trittyes.  One  point  still  awaits  explanation.  How 
does  TpiTTVQ  come  to  mean  a  third  ?  Etymological  considerations  are  of  no 
great  value  in  constitutional  questions,  but  even  in  such  matters  a  name, 
when  first  applied,  is  more  likely  to  have  its  etymological  value  than  later. 
Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  connect  rpirrvc,  as  is  always  done,  with  rpi-oc  ? 
Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  connected  with  rpiaaik  (which,  following  the  rule, 
appears  in  Attic  as  rpiTTac),  and  mean  not  a  body  which  is  a  third,  but  a 
body  which  consists  of  three,  or,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  translate  it,  ternio  ? 
If  this  be  granted,  may  we  not  regard  the  rpirrvQ  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  ^iew  ?  There  are  12  Trittyes,  as  before,  representing,  no  doubt,  the 
12  original  communities.  In  each  of  these  communities  the  three  edyt) — 
Eupatridae,  Geomori,  Demiurgi — were  represented.  As  clansmen  the 
individuals  composing  these  'idvi]  belonged  to  different  yiyri ;  as  worshippers 
of  the  national  gods  they  belonged  to  different  brotherhoods  (^parp/ai) ;  what, 
then,  were  the  TpiTrvti;  ?  "Were  they  not  the  administrative  areas  which 
came  into  existence  with  the  first  taxation  ?  For  taxation  was  local,  not  a 
question  of  kin  or  religion.  The  fact  that  the  word  is  numerical  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  no  very  early  classification.  And  the  ravKpapiai  ?  Were 
not  these,  as  anciently  explained,  merely  the  combination  of  families 
required  to  furnish  a  trireme  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Macan 
says,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  systematising  amongst  writers  of  'ArW/^tc. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  there  were  48  ravKixtpiat.  They  were  sub- 
divisions for  administrative  purposes  of  the  rptr-vEc,  and  in  all  probability 
the  numbers  varied  with  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  individual  rpirrve. 
And  the  c»//i<oc  ?  This  was  probably,  as  Mr.  Macan  says,  an  old  name  ;  but,  as 
he  too  admits,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  utilised  for  any  administrative 
purpose  before  Kleisthenes.  A  country  like  Attica  consisting  of  glens,  each 
with  its  hamlet,  must  have  had  many  little  areas  with  distinctive  names. 
The  changes  in  the  number  of  the  demes  no  doubt  depended  on  causes  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  lead  to  changes  in  the  number  of  parishes 
in  England.  The  main  cause  was  probably  increase  in  the  population, 
which  brought  about  the  result  that  in  the  old  deme  area  there  were  now 
two  or  more  points  round  which  a  thicker  population  clustered,  and  which 
were  therefore  constituted  separate  administrative  centres.    The  whole  of 
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Kleisthenes'  legislation  seems  to  have  been  aimed  against  ancient 
clannishness  and  at  greater  ease  of  administration.  Hence  the  ten  phylae, 
a  number  being  adopted  which  was  not  a  multiple  of  the  old  number  four. 
Hence  too  the  maintenance  of  the  old  administrative  unit,  the  rpirrvg, 
though  its  subdivisions  are  now  ci'ifioi,  not  vavicpapiai.  Mr.  Macan,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  rpirrvQ  as  the  substitute  for  the  vavKpapia  (p.  140). 

The  discussion  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  Marathon  seems 
admirably  clear  and  conclusive.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  investigated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  battle,  which  is  illustrated  in  an  excellent  map,  is  convincing.  Some 
of  the  details  are  treated  in  a  way  which  will  not  persuade  every  one  of 
the  correctness  of  the  method.  Why  should  not  the  appearance  of  Pan 
in  the  Marathonian  story  (p.  154)  depend  on  Philippides  himself  ?  It  is 
only  in  very  recent  times  that  men  have  ceased  to  expect  divine  interven- 
tion to  be  openly  manifested  on  such  occasions.  People  who  expect  to 
see  miracles  on  great  occasions  do  see  them.  Such  stories  were,  no  doubt, 
rife  almost  immediately  after  the  battle.  It  is  the  same  in  every  country 
where  the  general  public  hears  instead  of  reading.  The  same  criticisms 
would  apply  to  the  story  of  Hippias'  tooth.  As  in  India  now,  so  in  Greece 
then,  a  story  filled  with  marvels  was  in  vogue  almost  as  soon  as  any  great 
event  took  place.  Mr.  Macan  regards  the  absence  of  mention  of  Marathon 
in  the  short  ode  by  Pindar  in  praise  of  Megakles  as  reason  for  suspecting 
Alkmaeonid  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  He  does  not,  however, 
dispose  very  convincingly  of  the  counter-hypothesis  that  Pindar  meant 
afterwards  to  compose  a  longer  ode  on  the  victory  of  Megakles.  For  this 
theory  there  is  at  least  the  support  of  parallel  instances. 

At  p.  229  the  argument  is  vitiated  to  a  small  extent  through  the 
author  having  trusted  too  implicitly  to  his  authority.  It  is  impossible  to 
locate  a  battle  of  Oinoe  in  the  year  388  b.c,  as  is  done  in  the  work  to 
which  he  refers.  The  monuments  in  memory  of  that  battle  which 
Pausanias  saw  at  Delphi  were  made  by  artists  whose  period  Pliny  puts 
indeed  about  the  time  that  an  elaborate  monument  of  a  battle  in  388  could 
have  been  erected.  But  the  lettering  of  an  existing  base  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  Pliny  postdated  the  artists  by  half  a  century.  The 
battle  of  Oinoe  belongs  to  the  period  about  456  B.C.,  regarding  which  we 
are  so  imperfectly  informed.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  pictures  of  Marathon  and  Oinoe  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  other  decorations  of  the  Stoa  Poikile.  Of  course,  although  the  picture 
belongs  to  the  Periclean  period,  Herodotus  need  not  have  seen  it. 

The  last  four  Appendices  are  concerned  with  the  Parian  expedition, 
the  Libyan  Logi — a  subject  which  deserved  and  required  the  elaborate 
treatment  it  receives  here — the  Koyal  Eoad  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  and 
finally  a  parallel  (suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold  J.  Taylor)  between  the  story 
of  Hippokleides  and  the  PaH  tale  of  the  Dancing  Peacock.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Warren  of  Dordrecht  almost  contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Macan  has 
pointed  out  this  parallelism  {Hermes,  1894,  p.  47G).  Both  writers,  how- 
ever, were  anticipated  a  dozen  years  earlier  by  the  present  Librarian  of 
the  India  Office,  who  collected  a  number  of  Buddhist  and  classical 
parallels  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  in  1883 
(vol.  xii.  p.  121).    Mr.  Tawney  supposed  the  story  had  reached  India 
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from  Greece.  Mr.  Macan  holds  that  the  story  passed  in  the  reverse 
direction.  The  evidence  seems  inconclusive  for  either  side.  The  proverb 
ov  ^poi'Tig  'IinroKXucT]  in  any  case  cannot  be  anapaestic  as,  by  an  over- 
sight, it  is  described  in  vol.  i.  on  vi.  129,  and  in  this  Appendix  in  vol.  ii. 

The  work  is  admirably  printed  and  there  are  very  few  misprints.  The 
maps  are  very  much  better  than  is  common  in  English  books,  and  show 
that  at  last  English  cartographers  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  themselves  abreast  of  their  German  contemporaries.  The  binder, 
unfortunately  neglecting  the  orders  given  him,  has  inserted  wrongly  the 
maps  which  should  face  pp.  259  and  289,  so  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sulted while  one  is  reading  the  essays  to  which  they  refer.  The  four 
excellent  indices  with  which  the  volume  ends  deserve  recognition  and 
thanks. 

In  conclusion  the  two  volumes  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all 
students  of  Greek  history,  and  if  the  present  writer  has  emphasised  what 
he  considers  the  weak  points  in  method  and  treatment,  it  is  in  the  belief 
that  honest  criticism,  even  if  not  always  favourable,  is  more  useful  to  the 
writer  of  a  good  book  than  undiscriminating  panegyric.  P.  Giles. 

C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  Divus  Augustus.  Edited,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction, Commentary,  Appendices,  and  Indices,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

There  are  few  characters  in  history  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
great  emperor  Augustus ;  still  fewer  in  ancient  history  are  those  with 
whom  we  can  feel  so  close  an  intimacy.  Much  of  our  living  interest  in 
his  deeds  and  fortunes  Augustus  owes  to  the  accident  of  having  had  a 
Suetonius  for  his  biographer.  But  for  Suetonius,  Augustus  would  probably 
have  come  down  to  us  only  as  one  more  of  those  impenetrable  rascals 
whose  hands  are  bloody,  and  whose  policy  is  obscure  and  matter  of 
inference  only.  Even  as  it  is,  his  character  is  not  stripped  of  all  mystery. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  transition  from  the  ruthless  young  triumvir 
to  the  gentle  and  humorous  old  emperor.  We  reject  as  unsatisfactory 
the  summary  of  Augustus's  character  given  by  Seneca,  Ego  vero  clementem 
noil  voco  lassam  crudelitatem.  There  is  need  of  a  much  more  full  and 
delicate  analysis.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  achieve  this,  to  estimate  how 
much  of  the  bloodshed  imputed  to  Augustus's  early  days  is  due  to  the 
irresistible  weight  of  his  partners,  how  much  to  the  pardonable  instinct 
of  revenge  upon  those  qui  parentem  meum  interfecerunt  (an  item  certain 
to  be  exaggerated  by  tradition),  and  how  much  to  indifference  ;  to  illus- 
trate the  mastery  of  Augustus  over  Agrippa,  of  the  politician  over  the 
soldier  ;  to  point  out  his  royal  gift  of  choosing  the  right  men  for  the  right 
work,  and  explain  how  he  came  to  make  a  costly  mistake  about  Varus ; 
to  show  how  the  outlines  of  his  general  policy  for  the  state  and  provinces 
are  related  to  his  private  character  and  tastes,  how  a  man  withdrawn  so 
early  from  study  to  a  struggle  for  life  and  the  charge  of  a  world  managed 
to  keep  an  interest  in  Greek  and  Eoman  letters,  and  how  enjoyment  of 
harmless  fun — lasting  too  to  the  very  close  of  his  days — is  compatible  with 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  done  and  suffered.  That  the  '  Monumentum 
Ancyranum '  should  have  survived  for  us  to  read  is  another  bit  of  good 
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luck  for  Augustus,  but  it  must  not  be  put  on  a  level  with  his  biography. 
The  dead  emperor's  version  of  what  he  wished  to  have  remembered,  told 
in  a  stately  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  theme,  would  indeed  be  in- 
valuable under  any  circumstances,  but  it  could  not  bring  the  man  so  near 
to  us  as  do  the  gossiping  chapters  of  his  life  or  the  casual  allusions  to 
his  court  and  the  quotations  from  his  letters  which  we  find  in  the  other 
Lives  of  Suetonius. 

No  full  and  sympathetic  account — or  even  full  and  hostile,  for  opinions 
may  lawfully  differ — yet  exists.  Something  of  the  kind  may  be  hoped 
for  when  the  work  of  Gardthausen  is  completed,  but  the  time  of  balanced 
judgment  is  not  yet  come.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  does  not  attempt  anything 
like  a  general  appreciation  of  his  hero.  *  Here,'  he  seems  to  say,  *  are 
the  facts  of  the  man's  life ;  here  is  his  biography,  and  here  I  print  for 
you  by  the  side  of  it  his  own  words,  from  the  "  Monumentum  Ancyra- 
num ;  "  you  must  decide  for  yourselves  what  you  shall  think  of  him.'  So 
we  must,  all  of  us  ;  we  must  form  our  own  judgments  if  they  are  to  have 
any  value,  even  for  ourselves  ;  but  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  the  general 
impressions  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  long  time  over  the  documents ; 
and  Mr.  Shuckburgh  knows  so  much  that  we  should  have  greatly  liked 
to  hear  what  he  thinks  as  well. 

The  introduction  deals  with  the  text  (and  Mr.  Shuckburgh  chiefly 
follows  the  readings  of  Both,  Leipzig,  1890) ;  with  Suetonius,  his  own 
hfe  and  his  authorities  (his  style  is  briefly  characterised  in  the  preface) ; 
and  with  *  Augustus.'  But  this  last  heading  means  only  (a)  a  survey  of 
our  other  evidences  for  the  career  of  that  emperor  and  (6)  '  those  consti- 
tutional changes  by  which  the  new  autocracy  was  gradually  evolved.* 
Here  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  written  an  account  of  the  early  principate 
which  is  at  once  very  lucid  and  very  brief,  with  a  certain  valuable  element 
of  novelty  in  his  treatment  of  the  name  princeps  itself.  It  is,  we  think, 
the  constitutional  questions  which  have  most  interested  him,  in  writing 
the  commentary  no  less  than  the  introduction.  The  dates,  the  details, 
the  hidden  object,  and  the  ostensible  powers  of  every  oflSce  and  title  which 
Augustus,  or  his  colleagues,  or  his  friends  held,  these  things  are  fully  and 
accurately  treated  of  in  the  useful  notes  before  us  ;  so  too  the  splendid  yet 
declining  position  of  the  senate,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
But  of  Suetonius  as  the  painter  of  ideas  and  manners  and  everyday  life 
the  explanation  is  less  full  and  interesting,  while  a  certain  number  of 
difiiculties  are  passed  over,  not  so  much  difficulties  in  translation  as  in 
understanding  exactly  what  it  was  the  emperor  did  or  how  he  did  it. 
For  instance,  c.  42,  about  the  frumentationes  publicae,  says  ita  posthac 
rem  temperavit,  ut  non  minorem  aratorum  ac  negotiantium  quam  populi 
rationem  duceret  {deduceret,  Shuckburgh).  But  how,  exactly,  did  he 
conciliate  these  interests  ?  The  use  of  honestorum  in  c.  46  requires  a  note. 
There  is  no  other  commentary  in  English  on  any  part  of'  Suetonius  which 
can  compete  with  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  '  Augustus '  in  accuracy  or  in  fulness  of 
explanation  where  he  chooses  to  be  full,  but  there  are  many  things  still 
to  be  gleaned  in  the  Life,  and,  if  he  is  contemplating  further  work  on 
Suetonius,  we  hope  that  he  will  enlarge  his  scope,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
his  readers  will  be  grateful  for  yet  further  help  of  the  same  lucid  and 
trustworthy  kind. 
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We  shall  venture  then,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  where  it  seems  possible  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  explana- 
tions or  to  wish  for  further  elucidation.  The  passages  in  Appian  and 
Dion  which  Mr.  Shuckburgh  himself  cites  show  that  the  cult  vowed  by 
Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  not  Venus 
Victrix,  as  stated  in  the  notes  to  c.  10.  The  explorations  of  M.  Chedanne 
in  the  materials  of  the  Pantheon  at  Eome  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  the  present  building  is  but  a  recon- 
struction by  Hadrian  (c.  30).  In  c.  46  approbaret  filios  is  translated 
'established  their  worthiness  to  his  satisfaction.'  Surely  the  simpler 
sense  of  *  showed  that  they  had  children '  is  forced  on  us  by  the  allusion 
to  muUitudinis  soboles  just  above.  It  is  the  population  question  which 
is  before  us.  On  c.  48  Mr.  Shuckburgh  asks,  '  What  substantive  is  to  be 
understood  with  universos  ? '  Why  not  reges  ?  The  whole  chapter  deals 
with  the  emperor's  attitude  towards  dependent  kingships — a  very  important 
part  of  his  pohcy.  In  c.  64  Mr.  Shuckburgh  accepts  with  some  doubt  the 
emendation  of  Lipsius,  notare  for  natare,  apparently  rejecting  the  latter 
because  Augustus  was  too  much  of  a  valetudinarian  to  teach  his  grandsons 
himself  the  art  of  swimming.  Certainly  c.  82  does  not  read  as  if  he  was 
much  of  a  swimmer,  but  the  real  objection  to  natare  in  c.  64  is  that  that 
accomplishment  would  be  out  of  place  between  two  mentions  of  reading 
and  writing.  Franklin  T.  Kichards. 


The  History  of  the,  Declhie  atid  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon.  Edited,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Index,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1896.) 

The  appearance  of  this  edition  has  been  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
The  experiment  of  bringing  Gibbon  up  to  date  may  have  seemed  to  some 
rather  hazardous,  but  it  was  worth  making,  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
entrusted  to  better  hands  than  Professor  Bury's.  If  we  feel  compelled  to 
say  that  the  results  of  the  first  volume  are  a  little  disappointing,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  opinion  need  not  prejudice  our  expectations  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  first  part  of  Gibbon  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  supplement  satisfactorily,  because  much  of  the  treatment  is  so 
general ;  and  of  so  many  things  in  it  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  so 
much  that  our  sources  of  knowledge  have  increased  as  that  our  point  of 
view  has  changed.  To  correct  this  fully  would  be  to  rewrite  Gibbon's 
early  chapters,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  Later  on,  in  the  days  when 
the  empire,  cut  off  practically  from  the  west,  was  brought  into  relations 
with  the  Moslem  world  on  one  side  and  the  Slav  world  on  the  other,  it  is 
a  different  matter  ;  and  there  Mr.  Bury  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  essential 
information  and  guidance  in  his  notes. 

It  is  only  when  one  begins  to  criticise  work  like  that  which  Mr.  Bury 
has  undertaken  that  its  difficulty  is  realised.  The  '  Decline  and  Fall '  is  a 
great  classic  as  well  as  a  great  history.  The  text  and  the  notes  form  an 
artistic  whole,  with  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  tamper.  Gibbon  had 
the  sense  of  proportion ;  and  when  Mr.  Bury  reminds  us  (p.  Ixvi)  that 
'  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the  historian  is  not  the  absence  but  the 
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plenitude  of  philological  and  historical  Hterature,'  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  one  sense,  he  was  fortunate  in  the  limitations  of  his  age,  and  we  may 
wonder  how  he  would  have  regarded  the  increase  from  two  to  two  hundred 
pages  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bury,  would  now  be  '  a  strict  limit '  for  the 
episode  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom  (p.  Ixiv).  All  this  makes  the 
editor's  task  extremely  difficult ;  and  however  well  he  may  perform  it  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  lay  himself  open  to  criticism  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  is  the  amount  of  new  matter  to  be 
added.  One  method  of  dealing  with  Gibbon  would  be  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  to  him,  i.e.  merely  to  correct  positive  errors  and  bring  the 
references  up  to  date.  The  other  would  be  to  add  a  complete  explanatory 
and  supplementary  apparatus.  Without  discussing  the  difficulties  which 
either  course  would  present,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Bury,  while 
inclining  to  a  policy  of  restraint,  has,  quite  rightly,  regarded  himself  as  not 
rigidly  bound  to  any  one  method.  The  results,  however,  are  rather 
arbitrary,  and  even  in  the  minor  details  he  is  not  perfectly  consistent. 
For  instance,  he  has  added  references   to  the  modern   editions  of  the 

*  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  '  and  of  Dio  Cassius,  which  are  the  com- 
monest ones  in  this  volume.     And  so  with  writers  now  included  in  Miiller's 

*  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum  '  and  Latin  inscriptions  which 
appear  in  the  '  Corpus.'  We  may  say  in  passing  that  the  number  of  errors 
which  we  have  detected  in  these  is  quite  small.  But  the  reference  to  the 
'  Historia  Augusta '  in  p.  175,  note  20,  should  be  xx.  82,  not  30 ;  and  the 
last  reference  in  p.  8,  note  29,  is  not  ii.,  but  iii.  5.  But  less  obvious  cases 
where  Gibbon's  references  might  be  improved  are  sometimes  neglected. 
Thus  in  note  31,  p.  9,  the  editor  might  have  added  that  the  *  lively  piece 
of  criticism  of  Lucian '  is  the  tract  which  appears  in  his  works  under  the 
title  riwc  hi  idTopiav  (Tvyypacpur.  P.  401,  note  24,  the  reference  to  Gruter 
for  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  is  left  untouched, 
though  since  1876  it  has  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '  Corpus '  as 
no.  1130,  and  in  a  fuller  form  than  in  Gruter.  And  on  p.  409,  note  38, 
why  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Saxon  Academy  for  the  chronographer 
of  354,  seeing  that  since  1891  he  has  occupied  a  place  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
'  Chronica  Minora '  in  the  series  of  '  Auctores  Antiquissimi '  ?  (This, 
however,  is  rightly  given,  p.  447.)  Another  case  for  possible  additions  is 
that  of  the  numerous  references  in  Gibbon's  notes  to  obsolete  works  on 
ancient  history  and  antiquities.  Are  these  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
names  of  the  modern  authorities  ?  Mr.  Bury  seems  to  have  answered  the 
question  generally  in  the  negative,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  But  occa- 
sionally he  does  insert  new  references,  and  apparently  in  a  rather 
haphazard  way.  Why  should  the  Abbate  Fortis  be  corrected  by  Mr. 
Jackson's  account  of  Dalmatia  (p.  22,  n.  86)  when  in  so  many  cases 
Gibbon's  references  to  the  books  of  his  day  are  left  without  an  allusion  to 
the  abundant  results  of  modern  archsBological  research  in,  e.g.,  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  ?  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  on  p.  69,  n.  29,  it 
is  suggested  that  more  will  be  found  about  the  deification  of  the  emperors 
in  Mr.  Purser's  article  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  '  than  was 
known  to  the  Abbe  Mongault  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  p.  47,  n.  77,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  since  the  work  of  Lanciani  Fabretti  is  no 
longer  an  authority  on  the  aqueducts  of  Bome* 
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But  these  are  small  matters.  The  additions  made  to  Gibbon's  notes 
for  the  purposes  of  correction  or  supplement  form  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  edition,  and  they  ought  always  to  contribute  something 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  facts.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
show  by  selected  instances  how  real  is  the  assistance  given  to  the  reader 
by  Mr.  Bury's  supplementary  notes,  but  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does 
not  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  this  part  of  his  work.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  we  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  explanation 
where  we  should  expect  one.  To  give  a  few  instances,  on  p.  35, 
note  31,  Gibbon's  contemptuous  reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  Abb6 
Dubos  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  assemblies  of  Gaul  under  the  empire 
is  left  untouched,  though  nothing  is  more  clearly  estabhshed  nowadays 
than  the  principle  of  the  provincial  concilia,  and  in  Gaul  as  clearly  as 
anywhere.  Some  statement  to  that  effect  should  have  been  made,  or  at 
least  a  reference  added  to  Mommsen's  '  Provinces,'  i.  93  (English  trans- 
lation). P.  61,  n.  7,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
praenomen  imperatoris  ;  and  on  p.  65,  n.  16,  Gibbon's  statement  that  a 
perpetual  consulship  was  giv^  to  Augustus  after  b.c.  23  requires  some 
comment.  P.  91,  n.  28,  the  real  explanation  of  a  pugioiie  is  not  added, 
viz.  that  the  pugio,  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  was  given 
by  Commodus  to  Oleander,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  three  praefecti 
praetorio  (see  De  Vit,  s.  v.)  In  the  long  note  (47,  p.  97)  about  the 
career  of  Pertinax,  Gibbon's  version  of  '  Hist.  Aug.'  viii.  1,  alimentis 
dividendis  in  Via  Aemilia  procuravit,  '  he  was  commissary  of  provisions 
on  the  Aemilian  way,*  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  alimenta,  a  subject  which  is  now  famihar ;  and  so 
lower  down  in  the  same  note  when  alimentorum  cura  ('  Hist.  Aug.'  viii.  4) 
is  rendered  by  '  the  care  of  the  public  provisions  at  Eome,'  which  is  even 
more  misleading.  P.  122,  n.  67,  Gibbon's  idea  that  the  sixteenth  satire 
of  Juvenal  belongs  to  the  time  of  Severus  might  have  been  corrected  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  genuine,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  it  refers  to  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the  guards  (see  Friedlaender's 
edition,  ii.  593).  It  was  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  notes  on  p.  129  which  refer  to  Ossian  as  an  authority,  but  a  few 
words  might  have  been  added  to  the  note  about  Veii  on  p.  168  (n.  97)  to 
say  that  researches  during  the  present  century  have  made  it  certain  that 
the  Isola  Famese  was  the  chief  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  additions  to  Gibbon's  notes. 
Another  question  remains.  When  is  it  advisable  to  add  new  notes  where 
Gibbon  has  none  ?  While  it  would  be  an  infinite  undertaking  to  do  this 
completely,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  limited  number  of  explanations 
where,  through  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  pressing  necessity 
for  them.  Mr.  Bury  has  partly  met  this  difficulty  by  the  excellent  series 
of  appendices  to  which  we  shall  refer  later,  and  he  has  also  given  a  limited 
number  of  additional  notes.  Here  the  diflSculty  lies  in  the  selection,  and 
every  editor  may  claim  that  his  own  is  the  best.  We  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  instances  to  show  how  many  of  Mr.  Bury's  new  notes  are 
essentially  necessary  and  to  the  point.  But  if  we  must  criticise  we  should 
say  that  out  of  so  small  a  number  there  are  some  which  are  rather  super- 
fluous, if  not  useless,  while  points  of  real  importance  are  not  dealt  with. 
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For  instance,  to  the  mention  in  the  text  of  the  death  of  Trajan  the  editor 
adds  a  note  giving  the  date,  and  going  on  to  say  that  a  posthumous 
triumph  was  celebrated  for  the  eastern  expedition,  and  that  on  inscrip- 
tions he  is  called  Divus  Traianus  Parthicus.  When  so  few  notes  are 
given  this  was  hardly  necessary,  and  in  any  case  it  is  incomplete,  if  not 
misleading,  for  there  are  inscriptions  of  the  divus  on  which  Germanicus 
and  Dacicus  appear  as  well  as  Parthicus  (Wilmanns'  '  Exempla,'  p.  509). 
On  the  other  hand  the  statements  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter 
about  the  religious  toleration  and  philosophic  indifference  of  the  second 
century  are  left  without  a  word  to  indicate  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  growing  superstitious  tendencies  of  the  age.  So,  further  on  in  the 
same  chapter,  a  note  might  fairly  have  been  written  on  Gibbon's  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Italy  '  less  populous  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  than  in  that  of  Eomulus  '  (p.  48).  Again  (p.  49),  Gibbon 
could  only  infer  the  populousness  of  Roman  Africa  from  Strabo's  account 
of  the  number  of  cities  which  were  subjects  of  Carthage ;  but  allusion 
might  well  have  been  made  to  the  modern  researches  (of  which  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  '  Corpus  '  is  the  monument)  which  have  covered  the  map 
of  Roman  Africa  with  such  an  abundance  of  municipalities.  On  p.  61 
something  might  have  been  added  to  Gibbon's  inadequate  account  of 
Ostia ;  and  on  p.  52,  where  he  treats  of  the  introduction  of  fruits,  &c., 
from  the  east,  the  reader  might  have  been  referred  to  Hehn's  '  Cultur- 
pflanzen,'  just  as  on  p.  41,  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  slavery,  Mr.  Bury 
has  rightly  given  a  general  reference  to  Wallon's  work  (n.  GO).  After  such 
omissions  it  is  aggravating  to  find,  e.g.,  Gibbon's  reference  to  the  three 
Spanish  provinces  supplemented  by  the  isolated  and  superfluous  information 
that '  Baetica  was  divided  from  Tarraconensis  by  the  saltus  Gastulonensis  ' 
(p.  19,  n.  73),  or,  again,  that  the  only  additional  information  about  Africa  is 
that  the  boundary  between  the  two  Mauretanias  was  the  river  Mulucha 
(p.  25,  n.  93).  When  Gibbon  refers  to  the  '  aromatics  that  were  consumed 
in  religious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals,'  a  special  note  is  added  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  us  that  '  the  use  of  aromatic  spices  among  the 
Romans  was  by  no  means  confined  to  these  purposes '  (p.  55,  n.  110). 
And  yet  when  Gibbon,  more  than  once,  refers  to  the  Ludi  Saeculares, 
his  editor  has  no  allusion  to  the  recently  discovered  inscription,  which  is 
of  first-class  importance.  To  take  one  more  instance  of  omission,  and 
from  another  part  of  the  volume,  in  chap.  x.  p.  276  Gibbon,  in  assign- 
ing reasons  for  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants,  sums  up 
his  view  in  the  words,  *  They  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by 
their  fears  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.'  Something  ought  to  have 
been  added  here  about  the  real  historical  importance  of  these  pretenders. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Bury  says  in  his  appendix  (p.  460),  that  their  simul- 
taneous appearance  illustrates  the  general  disintegration  of  the  empire. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  ease.  The  rise  of  the  fnost  prominent  of 
them  was  the  expression  of  the  demand  of  the  provinces,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  barbarian  inroads,  for  decentralisation,  a  demand  which  was  ulti- 
mately granted  by  the  system  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors.  Generally 
the  impression  which  we  have  gathered  is  that  Mr.  Bury  errs  rather  in 
omitting  notes  than  in  adding  unnecessary  ones,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
fault  on  the  right  side. 
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To  pass  on  now  to  other  features  of  the  edition,  not  the  least  valuable 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Bury's  contributions  is  the 
Introduction,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  historical  science  and  the  additions  to  our  authorities  since 
the  days  of  Gibbon.  This,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  with  so 
wide  a  range  as  Mr.  Bury,  is  very  well  done.  We  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  serious  omissions,  though  it  might  be  suggested  that,  while 
the  new  Slav  and  Magyar  histories  are  fully  dealt  with,  hardly  sufficient 
prominence  is  given  to  the  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  various 
Moslem  states.  And  we  see  no  reference  to  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  Byzantine  administration  and  art  in  Italy  by  such  as 
Diehls  and  Cattaneo.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  introduction 
like  this  is  a  sketch  and  not  a  catalogue. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  appendix  containing  a  series  of  longer 
notes  on  important  subjects,  such  as  the  authorities,  the  imperial  consti- 
tution, the  army,  the  provinces,  and  a  few  historical  events,  none  of  which 
could  well  be  dealt  with  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  They  are 
concise  and  thoroughly  useful  pieces  of  work.  At  the  end  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  authorities  the  titles  of  a  number  of  modem  works  on  the 
period  are  given.  Mr.  Bury  should  have  included  among  these  0.  Seeck's 
*  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,'  and  again  in  the  note  on 
the  conquests  of  Trajan,  after  referring  to  the  publications  which  deal 
with  the  scenes  from  the  Dacian  war  on  his  column,  he  might  have 
mentioned  Niemann  and  Tocilescu's  work  on  the  monument  of  Adamklissi, 
which  appeared  last  year.  And  on  p.  454  why  does  he  give  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  edition  of  Cohen's  Medailles  Imperiales '  (8  vols. 
1880-92) ? 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  points  which  have 
come  under  our  notice.  Keferences  should  be  made  as  imiform  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  original  edition  of  Mommsen's  *  Provinces  '  is  referred  to  on 
p.  2,  n.  2,  and  the  English  translation  of  the  '  History '  on  p.  33,  n.  23. 
On  p.  12,  where  Hadrian's  interest  in  military  exercises  is  mentioned,  a 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  most  vivid  memorial  of  this  that  we 
possess,  viz.  the  fragments  of  his  speech  to  the  troops  at  Lambaesis 
(*  C.  I.  L.'  viii.  2532).  P.  178,  n.  27,  Gibbon  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
rendering  difacicnt,  &c.  ('  Hist.  Aug.'  xx.  11) '  as  if  it  werefacicc7it,'  seeing 
that  the  text  of  the  '  Scriptores  '  which  he  used,  the  Leyden  Variorum, 
actually  has  faciant.  P.  252,  n.  65,  the  full  form  of  the  name  of 
Volusianus  should  have  been  given.  P.  264,  n.  130,  we  wish  that  Mr. 
Bury  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  statement  of  Syncellus  that 
Odenathus  of  Palmyra  marched  against  the  Goths  after  defeating  the 
Persians.  It  is  not  so  unintelligible  as  Gibbon  would  make  out,  and  may 
be  real  history.  We  have  noticed  a  few  misprints.  P.  xlix,  Du  Chesne 
(for  Duchesne) ;  Ix,  Barbarini ;  107,  n.  13,  Mallia  Scanilla  (the  names 
are  generally  written  Manila  Scantilla) ;  288,  n.  12,  dejected  (we  suppose 
for 'defeated ').  G.  M'N.  Rushforth. 
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The  Boman  See  in  the  Early  Church,  and  other  Sttidies  in  Church 
History.  By  Wm.  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.    1896.) 

The  present  volume  is  a  series  of  essays,  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  in  the  writer's  *  Waymarks  of  Church  History.'  Nearly  half 
the  space  is  devoted  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  Early  Church,  which  is  a 
careful  review  (expanded  from  the  Church  Quarterly  Beview)  of  Mr 
Rivington's  late  notorious  work  on  the  subject.  Though  Mr.  Rivington 
is  hardly  worth  the  pains  bestowed  on  him,  he  represents  a  noisy  school 
of  uncriticism,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  scholar's  verdict  on  his  extra- 
ordinary system  of  dealing  with  evidence.  Passing  over  an  essay  on 
Alexandria  and  Chalcedon,  '  which  is  a  combination,  with  some  abridg- 
ment, of  certain  articles  '  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  we 
have  studies  of  Ambrose,  of  the  church  and  the  barbarian  invaders,  of 
the  Celtic  churches  in  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the  English  church  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  are  all  sketches,  and  make  no  pretensions 
to  completeness ;  thus  there  is  no  mention  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius, 
and  nothing  like  a  narrative  of  Celtic  mission  work  in  England.  Points 
may  be  open  to  question,  as  whether  Salvian  is  so  fair  a  witness  to  the 
corruption  of  his  own  time,  or  whether  the  '  catholic '  element  of  the 
English  church  was  quite  so  strong  even  among  the  Caroline  divines  as 
Dr.  Bright  supposes ;  but  they  are  all  clear  and  good  sketches,  with 
helpful  notes.  That  on  the  Celtic  churches  in  particular  seems  the 
best  sketch  of  its  kind  yet  written  in  English.  H.  M.  Gwatkin. 

Woma7i  under  Monasticism  :  Chapters  on  Saint-Lore  and  Convent  Life 
between  a.d.  500  and  a.d.  1500.  By  Lina  Eckenstbin.  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press.     1896.) 

This  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of 
monasticism  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  long  day.  Such  a  book  has 
long  been  wanted  even  by  readers  to  whom  the  stores  of  Fosbroke  and 
Montalembert  are  familiar.  If  it  is  not  beautifully  written,  like 
Montalembert,  it  is  also  neither  diffuse  nor  pietistic  ;  if  it  does  not,  like 
Fosbroke,  show  manuscript  research,  it  is  also  neither  ill-arranged  nor 
antiquated.  A  large  part  of  the  ground  that  it  covers  is  unknown  land 
to  the  general  reader,  though  it  is  land  which  he  has  often  wished  to 
explore.  He  is  well  aware  that  before  he  can  understand  anything  of  the 
medieval  spirit  he  must  first  have  some  knowledge  of  monasticism,  and 
some  sympathy  with  the  lives  and  ways  of  nuns,  as  well  as  of  monks. 
He  may  remember  some  stories  of  nuns  from  Bede,  Chaucer's  verses  on 
the  prioress,  some  scandals  of  the  dissolution.  But  he  finds  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  He  has  a  hazy  idea  that  some  nuns 
were  learned  women,  but  he  cannot  recall  any  of  their  names ;  more 
likely  they  were  anonymous  workers  of  church  embroidery  ;  he  is  clear 
that  in  former  times  they  led  immoral  lives,  and  believes  that  they  still 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  among  the  poor.  For  his  haziness  there  ig 
now  no  longer  any  good  excuse. 
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Miss  Eckenstein's  work  is  valuable  because  she  has  much  sympathy 
and  few  views.  Her  convictions  are  kept  well  in  the  background. 
Heretic  and  faithful  alike  may  draw  from  her  ;  her  business  is  not  to 
purify  nor  to  pollute  the  wells  of  catholic  criticism.  It  would  appear 
that  the  author  approached  her  subject  first  through  folk-lore,  and  that 
while  seeking  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum '  for  evidence  of  pagan  survivals 
the  writer's  interest  became  absorbed  in  the  literary,  educational,  and 
social  aspects  of  the  monastic  life  of  women.  The  introduction,  which 
deals  with  pagan  survivals,  is  the  least  powerful  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
its  relevance  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  not  clear. 

The  nunneries  dealt  with  are  principally  EngHsh  and  German,  but 
the  Franks  in  Gaul  are  also  admitted.  Some  such  limitation  it  was  no 
doubt  necessary  to  make,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  will 
continue  her  collections  for  the  countries  here  perforce  left  out.  The 
account  of  the  position  of  Frankish  men  and  women  and  their  relations 
to  monasticism  is  very  suggestive.  'Not  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  Frankish  race  entered  a  convent  of  his  own  accord,  but  their  wives, 
widows,  and  daughters  readily  ^'oined  houses  of  religion.'  Miss  Ecken- 
stein  suggests  that  one  cause  of  this  was  the  plurality  of  recognised  and 
unrecognised  wives  in  which  the  Frankish  princes  indulged.  '  In  the 
list  of  King  Clothacar's  seven  recognised  wives  Eadegund  stands  fifth.' 
*  The  royal  farms  .  .  .  were  the  scenes  of  continual  broils  and  squabbles, 
in  which  royal  wives  and  widows  took  the  leading  parts.  From  the 
chequered  existence  which  this  state  of  things  implies  convent  life  alone 
afforded  a  permanent  refuge.'  The  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  abbesses 
and  nuns  is  remarkably  complete,  and  the  only  possible  addition  might 
be  a  fuller  account  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  '  rule '  and  some  fuller 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  double  monastery.  As 
touching  the  position  of  Whitby  as  a  literary  centre  it  might  be  noticed 
that  the  earliest  life  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  now  traced  to  the  authorship 
of  a  Whitby  monk.  The  story  of  the  extraordinarily  interesting  corre- 
spondence of  Boniface  and  Lul  with  English  nuns,  the  interest  of  which 
has  been  too  little  dwelt  on  in  popular  histories,  is  very  well  told.  Alcuin's 
corespondeneewith  English  abbesses  deserves  some  mention.  The  amusing 
story  about  Tecla's  ill-tempered  prioress  of  Wimborne  might  have  been 
given,  and  the  scandal  at  Lioba's  nunnery,  Bischofsheim,  calls  for  a  word, 
as  it  touches  the  question  of  the  sacerdotal  functions  performed  by  primi- 
tive nuns.  The  dead  body  of  a  baby  was  washed  ashore  at  the  gate  of 
the  house,  which  adjoined  a  river.  The  common  people  believed  that 
a  nun  had  drowned  her  child,  and  they  mocked  the  nuns  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  be  both  mothers  and  priests,  baptising  children  they  them- 
selves had  borne. 

The  literary  and  educational  aspects  of  the  life  in  medieval  nunneries 
are  treated  with  all  due  detail.  The  names  of  learned  Frankish  and  early 
English  nuns  living  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  make  a  formidable 
list,  the  longest  list,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  historical 
record  extant  that  any  two  centuries  can  produce.  But  they  are  eclipsed 
as  individuals  by  such  women  as  Heloise,  Hrotswith,  Hildegard,  Herrad, 
and  the  nuns  of  Helffede.  Adelheid  of  Gueldres,  abbess  of  Vilich  (1015), 
^hich  was  connected  \7ith  Gandersheim,  deserves  a  place  in  this  volume. 
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Her  life  by  the  nun  Bertrada  is  of  considerable  value. ^  It  is  told  of  her 
that  she  would  ask  her  nuns  in  school  little  questions  in  grammar,  and 
she  was  so  delighted  when  she  got  the  right  answer  that  she  would  kiss 
the  clever  pupil.  She  was  a  strange  mixture  of  severity  and  sweetness. 
At  night  she  would  go  round  the  dormitory  to  chafe  the  nuns'  cold  feet 
and  warm  them,  but  in  the  daytime  she  was  unsparing  in  the  use  of  the 
rod.  The  teaching  of  children  of  both  sexes,  and  not  those  only  who 
were  intended  for  religion,  certainly  occupied  many  nuns,  and  probably 
provided  a  part  at  least  of  the  sustenance  of  many  nunneries.  There  are 
records  extant  to  show  both  that  it  was  at  times  forbidden  and  at  times 
licensed.  Thus  in  1223  ^  the  master  and  chapter  of  Sempringham  were 
forbidden  to  admit  any  young  girl  or  woman,  who  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  nun,  to  be  nurtured  or  taught  in  the  convents  of  their  order,  or 
to  stay  there  except  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  Dean  Kentwode's  constitutions  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  1489,  ordering  that  no  secular  person  be  locked  within  the 
bounds  of  the  cloister,  nor  come  within  after  the  bell  of  compline,  except 
women  servants  and  maid-children  learners.  Secular  women  are  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  dormitory  by  leave  of  the  convent  chapter,  and  the  dean 
may  license  '  sojournant  women.'  *  Also  we  ordain  that  no  nun  have  ne 
receive  no  children  with  them  into  the  house,  but  if  that  the  profit  of  the 
commons  turn  to  the  vayle  of  the  same  house.'  The  profit  of  the  house 
was  the  first  consideration,  and  if  good  business  could  be  done  by  taking 
boarders  and  pupils  the  convent-chapter  was  very  glad  to  do  it.  In  the 
ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley  it  is 
arranged  that  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 

Alyce  shal  be  at  our  sojournyng. 

In  a  nunry  here  besyde  ; 
My  tow  sonnes  shal  wyth  her  go. 

And  ther  they  shal  abyde. 

Miss  Eckenstein  touches  on  the  records  concerning  the  libraries  of 
nuns.  These  would  reward  a  more  minute  search  than  they  have  yet 
received.  In  the  list  of  libraries  ascribed  to  Boston  of  Bury,  known  from 
Tanner's  extracts,  at  least  three  of  the  houses  referred  to  are  nunneries — 
Romsey,  St.  Mary's  Winchester,  Wherwell,  possibly  also  Grimsby  and 
Keldholm  (Kelcom).  In  Dr.  M.  R.  James's  new  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
at  King's  College  will  be  found  a  list  of  books  given  to  Swinhey  nunnery, 
in  Yorkshire.  A  famous  copy  of  Bonaventure  comes  from  Dartford.^ 
In  such  a  book  as  this  Juliana  Barnes  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded. 

Miss  Eckenstein  treats  in  detail  of  the  rules  of  the  Gilbertines  and 
Brigittines  ;  and,  besides  an  admirable  account  of  the  twelfth- century 
revival,  there  are  chapters  on  the  nuns'  share  in  artistic  industries,  on 
their  work  in  philanthropy,  and  on  their  association  with  the  mystic  and 
ascetic  literature  of  such  writers  as  Eichard  Eolle  of  Hampole  and 
Walter  Hilton.  The  account  of  the  visitations  of  nunneries  in  England 
and  Germany  shortly  before  the  Reformation  is  excellent.  The  whole 
book  is  a  splendid  piece  of  patient  research,  a  thoroughly  scholarly  pro- 

'  Analecta  Bolland.  ii.  211.  *  Bliss,  Eegister,  i.  90. 

3  Harl.  MS.  2254. 
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duetion.  The  grouping  of  the  facts  round  such  great  figures  as  Hrotswith, 
Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  Mechtild,  Charitas  Pirckheimer,  is  admirably 
arranged.  The  author's  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  monasticism  is 
primarily  that  of  a  student,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  wholly  adequate. 
Her  thorough  knowledge  of  recent  German  criticism  makes  her  work  a 
storehouse  of  references,  too  little  used  by  English  readers.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  that  in  a  work  covering  so  much  ground  there  should 
be  no  mistakes.  The  translations,  which  are  always  readable,  are  some- 
times too  free.  It  is  a  pity  to  cut  ruthlessly  the  tangled  skeins  of 
Aldhelm's  verse ;  they  are  worth  disentangling.  Poor  Prioress  Margaret 
Fairfax  did  nothing  worse  than  play  at  the  game  of  tables  with  John 
Munkton ;  she  did  not  '  dally '  with  him  '  at  meals  '  (hidit  ad  tabellas). 
This  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  way  in  which  monastic  scandals  grow.  The 
opportunity  for  scandal  at  Lillechurch  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  nunnery  stood  in  a  public  place,  but  because  it  stood  in  a  retired 
place,  away  from  public  view.  There  seems  to  be  some  radical  mis- 
conception in  the  paragraph  that  treats  of  men  chaplains.  The  fact  that 
a  nun  had  sometimes  the  title^  capellanissa  does  not  show  that  women 
performed  priests'  functions  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards.  The 
days  of  that  scandal  were  passed.  Every  nunnery  had  perforce  its  priest, 
unless  it  was  attached  to  a  house  of  monks  or  canons,  in  which  case  the 
monks  or  canons  performed  the  nuns'  services.  The  statement  that  after 
the  Conquest  *  women  no  longer  held  property,'  and  that  then  *  nunneries 
were  endowed  by  local  barons  or  by  abbots,'  calls  for  correction.  Miss 
Eckenstein  must  have  seen  numbers  of  instances  in  which  women  were 
founders  of  monasteries  and  convents.*  The  index  is  not  adequate,  but 
the  book  is  so  clearly  arranged  that  this  disadvantage  is  the  less  grave. 

Maey  Bateson. 


Kulturgeschichte  des  Mittelalters.    Erster  Band.    Von  Db.  G.  Grupp 

(Stuttgart:  Both.     1894.) 

This  is  a  book  of  which  we  are  loth  to  speak  disparagingly,  because  its 
peculiarities  are  so  obviously  based  upon  honest  conviction,  and  so  much 
hard  work  has  been  put  into  it.  Yet  we  cannot  help  agreeing  with  those 
recognised  historical  critics  of  whom  the  author  speaks  so  bitterly  in  his 
preface  because  they  described  his  earlier  work,  '  System  und  Geschichte 
der  Kultur,'  as  uncritical  and  unscientific.  Dr.  Grupp  holds  old-fashioned 
notions,  and  cannot  see  why  a  book  should  be  damned  '  bloss  iceil  es  auf 
christlichem  Boden  steht.'  But,  as  he  carries  his  principle  of  the 
*  revelation  of  God  in  history  '  to  the  extent  of  accepting  the  miracles  of 
St.  Bernard  (p.  354),  he  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  that  it  was 
found  a  hard  saying  by  the  newest  historical  lights.  He  has  another 
grievance  against  them.  They  taunted  him  with  generalising  on 
an  insufficient  historical  equipment  ;  but  he  admits  himself  that  his 
position   as   librarian   of  the   old  convent   library  of  Maihingen  (near 

*  Typographical  errors  for  correction  in  a  second  edition  are  on  p.  402,  Doniinus, 
which  should  be  deleted  ;  p.  213,  note  2,  '  Blesiensis  '  for  Blesensis  ;  in  several  places 
'  Gray,'  '  W.  de  Birch '  for  Birch,  W.  de  Gray ;  p.  378,  Bishop  Kentwode  should  be  Dean 
Kentwode,  and  Edward  Tudor,  Edmund  Tudor. 
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Nordlingen) — belonging  to  the  prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein — does  not 
admit  of  his  keeping  himself  abreast  of  everything  that  has  been  done  in 
the  different  branches  of  his  subject.  His  disadvantages  in  this  respect 
are  more  extensive  than  he  thinks,  for  the  exposure  of  the  legend  of  the 
universal  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  year  1000  has  not 
yet  penetrated  to  Maihingen  (p.  318).  He  labours  too  under  the  delusion 
of  the  fourteenth-century  English  peasants  that  Domesday  Book  carefully 
specified  their  ancestors'  services.  Again,  he  is  capable  of  making  King 
Roger  II  of  Sicily  a  brother  of  Bohemund.  All  which,  leaving  aside  his 
attitude  towards  the  supernatural,  seems  to  show  that  he  has  attempted 
too  ambitious  a  task.  James  Tait. 

La  Guerra  Gotica  di  Procopio  di  Cesarea.    A  cura  di  Domenico  Com- 
PARETTi.    Vol.  II.     (Roma  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano,     1896.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  excellent  edition  of  Procopius  by  Signor  Com- 
paretti  contains  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
war,  and  the  narrative  of  the  period  between  537  and  550.  Referring  to 
the  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  (vol. 
xi.  p.  345),  I  may  state  that  Signor  Comparetti  continues  his  careful  study 
of  the  text  of  Procopius,  basing  his  emendations  chiefly  on  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  codices  derived  therefrom.  I  have  not  happened  to  observe 
any  passages  in  which  the  alterations  proposed  throw  any  great  light  on 
history ;  for  instance,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  distance  from  Rome  to  the 
Gothic  fort  at  Torre  Fiscale  remains  a  difficulty  still  (see  p.  18  of  this 
volume) ;  but  generally  in  small  matters,  especially  in  points  of  grammar, 
Comparetti's  text  derived  from  the  Vatican  MS.  seems  decidedly 
preferable  to  that  of  gli  altri  codici  e  le  edizioni.  The  Italian  translation 
seems  to  be  also  very  carefully  done.  To  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
miserable  *  crib  '  printed  in  the  Bonn  edition  would  be  very  insufficient 
praise.  Thomas  Hodgkin. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Church.    By  W.  Stephen.    2  vols.     (Edinburgh  : 

Douglas.    1894-6.) 

The  Scottish  Church  has  not  yet  found  its  historian.  The  later  attempts 
towards  a  general  account  have  been  either  mosaics  of  the  special 
studies  of  scholars  of  the  type  of  Reeves,  or  Robertson,  or  Skene,  or 
undisguised  pamphleteering  on  behalf  of  the  successors  of  old-world 
antagonisms.  Grub's  *  History '  stands  out  as  a  notable  and,  for  the 
most  part,  successful  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  completely  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  partisanship.  Later  books  on 
ecclesiastical  history — presbyterian,  Roman  catholic,  and  episcopalian  alike 
— are  little  better  than  popular  accounts  of  special  denominational  interest. 
Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable  in  Scottish  church  history,  more  especially 
when  it  is  written  by  clerics ;  but  one  regrets  that  the  energy  spent  in 
retelling  and  readjusting  these  historical  commonplaces  is  not  given  to 
the  service  of  that  future  historian  who  will  require  a  richer  material 
than  is  yet  at  command  before  he  can  generalise  to  advantage.  Scottish 
antiquarian  zeal  would  be  profitably  employed  in  preparing  a  Scottish 
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Monasticon  and  in  gathering  together  the  straying  fragments  of  conciliar, 
diocesan,  and  presbyterian  history  still  untouched  by  the  patriotic  pubhsh- 
ing  societies.  The  chief  regret,  therefore,  which  comes  with  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  laborious  and  handsome  volumes  is  that,  because  of  the 
repetition  of  this  unfortunate  method,  they  do  not  justify  themselves 
as  contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  His  earlier  portions  are  con- 
fessedly a  resume  of  the  works  of  Eeeves,  Skene,  and  others,  which  he 
describes  somewhat  inaccurately  '  as  not  quite  accessible  '  (one  never  fails 
to  find  them  in  good  hbraries  ;  and  Mr.  Stephen's  own  work  costs  twenty- 
five  shilhngs),  and  his  later  chapters  quite  justify  his  statement  that  '  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  colourless  in  his  opinions.'  It  must  be  said  he 
does  not  pose  as  a  mihtant  episcopalian,  but  his  treatment  of  the  story 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  is  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  second 
volume  he  has  incorporated  almost  every  available  scrap  of  episcopalian 
gossip,  even  to  the  detail  that  the  Eev.  W.  T.  Harrison,  vicar  of  St. 
James's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Dr.  Sandford,  bishop  of  Tasmania, 
received  29  and  11  votes  respectively  in  the  clerical  chamber,  and  10  ('  one 
by  proxy ')  and  7  in  the  lay  chamber  !  In  the  earlier  portions  we  are 
told  not  to  look  for  originalify,  but  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find 
nothing  more  than  the  old  text-book  tales  of  the  medieval  church  in,  for 
example,  the  reigns  of  James  IV  and  James  V.  And  the  Privy  Council 
records  of  James  VI's  reign  should  have  been  more  attractive  to  a  church 
historian  than  they  seem  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Stephen.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  rather  pedagogic,  and  perhaps  inconsiderate  of  the  humblest 
reader's  pretensions,  as  when  he  says,  '  For  Douglas's  and  Dunbar's 
works  see  "  Medieval  Scottish  Poetry,"  edited  by  Eyre  Todd,  pp.  141  and 
217.*  The  ostentatious  '  list  of  authorities '  (many  of  them  utterly  worth- 
less) alone  would  shake  faith  in  the  accuracy  and  judgment  of  the  writer. 
A  sUght  perusal  justifies  this  suspicion,  for  the  volumes  have  more  than 
their  usual  share  of  the  errors  of  the  historical  journalist.  The  maps 
which  appeared  in  Skene's  '  Celtic  Scotland '  have  been  reprinted  without 
correction  or  addition.  Z. 


Zur  Entstehung  der  Stadtverfassung  in  Italien.      Eine   historische 
Untersuchung  von  L.  von  Heinemann.     (Leipzig  :  Pfeffer.     189G.) 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  consuls 
of  medieval  Italy.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  south,  which 
Herr  von  Heinemann  has  made  his  special  field.  But  he  holds  that  the 
development  in  the  Byzantine  and  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Campania  was  parallel  to  the  development  in  the  north  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  results  supplement  those  of  Davidsohn  and  Pawinski. 
In  the  north  we  first  meet  with  consuls  under  this  name,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  south  we  find  them  at  Siponto  as  early 
as  A.D.  1064.  Kap-herr  first  drew  attention  to  the  dated  Sipontine  docu- 
ment in  which  a  declaration  is  made  by  nos  qiios  nomina  sumus  .  .  . 
qui  sumus^consis  civitatis  Sipontitiae,  where  consules  seems  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  consis.  But  the  *  consuls '  are  not  a  new 
institution  of  the  eleventh  century.  Heinemann  shows  that  the  same 
functionaries  are  mentioned  under  a  different  name  at  an  earlier  period. 
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The  consuls  correspond  to  the  boni  homines  or  idonei  Iwmines  whom 
we  find  in  documents  of  a  much  older  date,  and  who  can  be  traced 
in  the  Lombard  principalities  of  Beneventum,  Capua,  and  Salemum,  in 
the  imperial  dependencies  Amalfi  and  Gaeta,  and  in  the  imperial  cities  on 
the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  honi  homines,  at  first  merely  assisting  as  intelligent  spectators  at 
legal  acts  or  at  lawsuits,  often  consulted  by  the  index  civitatis  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact,  especially  in  cases  where  land  was  concerned,  became  so 
indispensable  through  their  local  knowledge  that  they  were  formally 
recognised  as  assessors  of  the  index.  The  third  stage  is  when  the  good 
men  of  a  place  are  represented  by  certain  of  their  number.  This  system 
of  representation  becomes  common  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  Heinemann 
shows  from  a  charter  of  Polignana,  dated  a.d.  992,  that  it  had  begun, 
there  at  least,  before  the  close  of  the  tenth.  The  significant  words  are, 
nos  toti  nominati  et  bice  ovmibus  Jiominibus  abitantibus  cibitate 
Puliniani,  maiores,  mediani  et  cuncto  populo.  It  would  appear  that  the 
name  '  consuls '  soon  became  attached  to  these  representatives  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  extended  their  activity  from  judicial  affairs  to  the 
political  and  administrative  concerns  of  their  states.  To  sum  up,  the 
origin  of  the  medieval  Italian  consulate  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
appealing,  as  to  disputed  matters  of  fact,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
responsible  and  respectable  members  of  a  community.  The  boni  homines 
belonged  to  that  new  town  aristocracy  which  superseded  the  old  curiales 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  and  a  document  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  *  Lex  Komana  Curiensis,'  may  be  used  to  illustrate,  by  analogy,  their 
social  position.  There  is  still  much  to  be  cleared  up.  We  do  not  know 
from  what  centre  the  name  *  consul '  emanated,  and  why  it  was  so  gene- 
rally adopted.  And  when  Heinemann  seeks  to  explain  the  motive  of  the 
development  of  the  Consulatsverfassnng  out  of  the  activity  of  the  boni 
homines  by  connecting  it  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Eoman  law, 
one  feels  that  he  has  rather  announced  a  new  problem  than  solved  the  old 
one. 

In  enumerating  works  on  Greco-Roman  law  in  southern  Italy  (p.  7) 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  *  Prochiron  Legum  '  of  Calabria,  which  I  noticed 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  (vol.  xi.  p.  349).  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  King's  Peace  :  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Law  Courts.    By 
F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.    (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1895.) 

Me.  Inderwick  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  instructive  book  on  an 
important  subject.  "Writing  for  a  popular  series,  he  has,  of  course,  been 
compelled  to  use  popular  language,  and  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
explaining  certain  very  difficult  and  highly  technical  matters  in  a  way 
which  should  make  them  intelligible  to  the  layman.  He  has  likewise 
softened  the  necessary  asperities  of  his  subject  by  dwelling  upon  its 
more  popular  aspects.  The  architectural  features  of  Westminster  Hall 
at  various  periods,  the  robes  of  the  judges  and  Serjeants,  the  seals,  tallies, 
hanapers,  and  other  necessary  paraphernalia  of  justice,  all  receive  due 
attention ;  and  such  objects  are,  of  course,  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
casual  reader  than  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  To  render  his 
VOL.  XII. — NO.  XLV.  I« 
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description  yet  more  vivid,  Mr.  Inderwick  has  gone  so  far  as  to  present 
us  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  various  interesting  objects,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  these  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  apply  to  such  a  book  as 
this  the  kind  of  criticism  suited  to  a  professedly  scientific  work.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  a  reference  to  a  few  errors  which 
ought  not  to  appear,  even  in  a  popular  work,  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  we  may,  perhaps,  term  the  ghost  of 
the  '  curia  regis.'  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Inderwick's  title  did  not  warn 
him  against  the  adoption  of  the  curious  myth,  propounded,  we  believe,  by 
the  late  Lord  Selborne,  of  the  universality  and  '  unlimited  jurisdiction  ' 
(p.  47)  of  the  court  set  up  by  the  Conqueror.  According  to  this  theory 
the  royal  jurisdiction  is  an  original  fact  of  monarchy  ;  the  king  has  been, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  fo7is  et  origo  iustitiae,  and  the  king's  writ  or 
other  missive  has  been  the  normal  initiative  of  legal  proceedings  from 
time  immemorial  (p.  27).  The  struggle  which  even  Mr.  Inderwick 
admits  to  have  taken  place  between  the  royal  and  the  local  courts  after 
the  Conquest,  was,  apparently,  a  struggle  between  the  courts  of  Norman 
WiUiam  and  Saxon  Edward,  merely  a  dynastic  quarrel.  Of  the  cardinal 
fact  that  the  century  after  the  Conquest  witnessed  the  great  struggle 
between  rival  theories  of  justice — royal,  popular,  seignorial,  and  ecclesi- 
astical— and  that  the  royal  theory  only  won  the  supremacy  (not  the 
exclusive  occupation)  of  the  field,  Mr.  Inderwick  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware.  Yet  there  are  certain  well-established  facts  in  our  legal  history 
which  might  make  him  pause  before  accepting  the  baseless  theory  of  the 
one  supreme  and  omni-competent  court  of  justice.  For  example,  we 
should  hardly  expect  Glanvil  to  underestimate  the  competency  of  his  own 
tribmial ;  and  yet  we  find  him  admitting  that  there  are  many  matters 
(e.g.  privatae  conventiones  and  legacies)  which  are  not  triable  in  the  king's 
court.  Again,  the  prohibition  of  the  breve  quod  vocatur  Praecipe  would 
hardly  have  appeared  in  the  Great  Charter  if  the  theory  of  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  the  '  curia  regis '  had  been  admitted  ;  nor,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, would  there  have  been  need  for  the  fiction  of  quia  dominus  inde 
remisit  curiam.  Hardly  do  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Inderwick  would  assert 
that  the  pre-Reformation  ecclesiastical  courts  took  their  commissions 
from  the  royal  authority,  or  believed  themselves  to  be  enforcing  the  king's 
peace.  The  fact  is  that  the  theory  of  the  original  omnipotence  of  the  king 
in  matters  of  justice  is  no  more  credible  than  the  theory  that  the  courts 
of  common  law  are  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Both  are  the  a  priori  con- 
clusions of  unhistorical  minds.  The  king,  originally  a  military  ofiicial,  is 
only  one  of  several  competitors  for  the  lucrative  business  of  judicature. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  resort  to  very  undignified  methods  to  secure  an 
advantage  over  his  rivals.  In  the  end,  no  doubt,  the  king  wins,  because 
the  strongest  hand  keeps  the  best  peace,  and  the  longest  purse  keeps  the 
best  officials.  But  this  is  part  of  the  general  rise  of  the  monarchy,  which 
culminated  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  any  inherent  or 
aboriginal  necessity.  This  unhappy  theory  of  the  fons  et  origo  has  misled 
Mr.  Inderwick  in  many  ways.  In  his  anxiety  to  magnify  the  king  and 
his  court  he  almost  leads  his  readers  to  believe  that  Alfred  and  Edward 
were  personally  responsible  for  the  *  laws  '  which  bear  their  names,  that 
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•the  bishop  sat  in  the  shire  court  as  the  sheriff's  assessor,  that  the  court 
of  chancery  was  an  offshoot  of  the  curia  regis,  and  that  the  justices  in 
eyre  "were  inferior  to  the  justices  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery. 

Some  few  minor  matters  appear  to  demand  attention.  When  Bracton 
says,  in  omnibus  regionihus  utantur  legihus  et  iure  scripto,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  translate  him,  as  Mr.  Inderwick  does  (p.  3),  '  in  all  other  countries 
they  use  written  laws.'  At  this  time  of  day  we  have  surely  outgrown  the 
remarkable  doctrine  that,  in  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  period,'  '  personal  property 
was  of  comparatively  small  account  and  entered  little  into  legal  considera- 
tion '  (p.  5).  If  Mr.  Inderwick  had  not  been  so  committed  to  the  theory 
of  royal  justice,  he  might  have  found  a  good  deal  about  personal  property 
in  the  popular  law  of  theft.  The  important  subject  of  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury  is  very  inadequately  treated  (p.  Gl),  though  it  is  now  fairly  well 
known.  The  description  (p.  75)  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as 
the  *  general  auditor  and  chief  accountant  of  the  United  Kingdom  ' 
appears  to  us  singularly  unfortunate,  as  likewise  the  designation  of  the 
justice-of-the-peace  system  as  a  return  to  '  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
self-government '  (p.  85).  We  doubt  if  the  appearance  of  a  plaintiff  in  a 
civil  cause  by  a  champion  was  at  all  a  matter  of  '  privilege '  (p.  90).  Was 
it  not  rather  an  application  of  the  rule  of  *  suit '  ?  We  should  doubt  if 
either  Andrew  Home  or  Britton  deserve  the  titles  of  '  great  writer  and 
profound  jurist '  (p.  92).  We  do  not  recognise  the  statute  of  36  Edw.  Ill 
which  '  gave  the  subject  power  to  resort  to  the  chancellor  for  an  original 
writ,  when,  according  to  existing  forms  at  common  law,  justice  would  be 
otherwise  denied  him  '  (p.  112).  Dyer  (p.  120)  and  Crompton  (p.  142) 
can  hardly  be  considered  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  or 
Camden  (p.  132)  for  that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  account  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  (pp.  174,  175)  is  hardly  adequate.  It  is  surely 
incorrect  to  say  that  '  from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
year  1873  no  change  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  courts '  (pp.  217, 
218).  What  of  the  creation  of  the  vice-chancellors,  and  of  the  courts  of 
probate  and  divorce  ?  We  could  wish  that  the  false  analogy  between 
the  modern  chief  justice  and  the  Norman  justiciar  (p.  232)  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Mr.  Inderwick's  book,  and  that  he  had  not  recom- 
mended to  his  readers  the  untrustworthy  *  Bracton '  of  the  Eolls  Series 
(p.  241).  Of  mere  misprints  we  notice  '  Stephens' '  for  '  Stephen's  ' 
(p.  239),  *  defendant '  for  '  demandant '  (p.  G5).  Edwaed  Jenks. 


Development  of  Trial  by  Jury :  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at 
the  Com^non  Laio.  Part  I.  By  James  Bradley  Thayer.  (Boston : 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1896.) 

This  is  an  historical  introduction  to  a  book  on  the  modern  law  of  evidence 
by  Professor  Thayer,  of  Harvard.  The  main  part  of  it  has  already 
appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Harvard  Laio 
Review.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  republished,  also  to  see  them  apart 
from  the  legal  treatise  that  they  are  to  introduce,  for  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  many  who  are  not  lawyers.  We  have  here  an  admirable 
account  of  the  growth  of  trial  by  jury  ;  it  is  certainly  the  best  account 
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that  has  yet  appeared.  As  regards  remote  *  origins,'  Mr.  Thayer  is 
content  to  follow  Dr.  Brunner.  The  excellent  part  of  his  own  work  begins 
when  the  Frankish  inquest  has  been  safely  planted  in  English  soil,  and 
nowhere  else  could  the  student  of  institutions  find  so  complete,  so 
truthful,  or  so  lively  an  account  of  the  slow  transformation  that  it  under- 
went in  the  later  middle  ages  and  the  days  of  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Mr. 
Thayer  is  a  master  of  the  year-books  and  the  other  old  law  reports,  and 
many  of  the  stories  that  he  has  unearthed  and  retold  are  curious  illustra- 
tions of  '  life  and  manners,'  which  will  entertain  many  who  have  no 
deep  interest  in  matters  of  law.  To  them  as  well  as  to  law  students  we 
heartily  commend  his  book.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Altnorduche  Saga-Bibliothek :  Laxdcela  Saga.    Herausgegeben  von  K. 
KAlund.    (Halle :  Niemeyer.    1896.) 

The  '  Laxdcela  Saga,'  which  was  edited  lately  by  Dr.  Kalund  for  the  Old 
Northern  Text  Society  (Copenhagen,  1889-91),  is  now  published  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  in  German,  in  the  same  form  and  series  as  Dr. 
Finnur  Jonsson's  edition  of  the  Saga  of  Egil.  The  commentary  is  likely 
to  be  of  great  service  to  students  of  Icelandic  ;  the  notes  touch  upon  real 
difficulties.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  '  Historical 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Iceland,'  the  places  named  in  the  Saga 
receive  particular  attention  and  are  clearly  and  briefly  described.  Of 
historical  interest,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  apart  from  the 
details  of  Icelandic  family  history,  there  is  not  very  much  in  '  Laxdcela : ' 
the  story  of  the  '  Lovers  of  Gudrun '  is  one  of  the  great  imaginative 
works  of  northern  Uterature,  and  historical  matter  of  fact  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  tragedy.  There  are,  however,  at 
least  two  historical  problems  of  some  importance  in  the  Saga,  one 
regarding  the  author's  materials  for  his  introductory  sketch  of  the 
founding  of  Iceland,  the  other  arising  from  the  account  of  the  dealings 
between  Kjartan  and  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  (c.  40),  which  appears  again 
(more  or  less)  in  different  versions  of  the  '  Life  of  King  Olaf,' '  and  in 
'  Kristni  Saga,'  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Iceland.  For  this  latter 
question  the  editor  refers  to  Dr.  Bjorn  Magniisson  Olsen's  essay  on  '  Ari 
Frode'  {Aarbffger  for  nord.  Oldkyndighed  og  Hist.,  1893),  an  elaborate 
critical  study  by  a  distinguished  Icelandic  scholar,  in  which  the  historical 
bearings  of  this  Saga  are  minutely  discussed.  W.  P.  Keb. 

The  Mirror  of  Justices.  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  William 
Joseph  Whittakee.  With  an  Introduction  by  Fredeeic  William 
Maitland.    (London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.     1895.) 

Professor  Maitland,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to  this  edition, 
does  for  the  history  of  English  law  what  Hume  did  for  metaphysics. 
He  hghts  up  its  obscurities  by  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  and  unravels  its 
complications    with  the  aid  of  a  searching  common  sense.     To  such 

^  Ct.  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Ti-yggwason,  tr&nsl&ted  by  J.  Sephton  (1895),  c.  159 
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a  writer  the  '  Mirror  of  Justices '  offers  exceptional  attractions.  It  is, 
in  a  manner,  unique,  for  though  by  no  means  the  first  treatise  on  law 
it  presents  characteristics  which  mark  it  off  as  well  from  those  which  go 
before  as  from  those  which  follow  after.  Its  very  authorship  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  The  one  manuscript  that  survives,  now  in  the  library  of 
Corpus,  Cambridge,  bears  the  name-verse  of  Andrew  Horn,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  '  Annales  Londonienses,'  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  in  1882.  He  was  chamberlain  of  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  bequeathed  the  '  Liber  Custumarum  '  to  the 
Guildhall.  But  Professor  ]\laitland,  after  setting  out  the  arguments  for 
and  against  Horn's  authorship,  justly  says  that  '  we  should  almost 
certainly  acquit  him '  were  it  not  for  the  verses  which  head  the 
manuscript.  As  these  verses  appear  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  Professor  Maitland's  judgment  of  the  book,  they  merit 
reproduction  here. 

Hanc  legum  summam  si  quis  vult  iura  tueri 

Perlegat  et  sapiens  si  vult  orator  haberi  ; 

Hoc  apprenticiis  ad  barros  ebore  munus 

Gratum  iuridicis  utile  mittit  opus. 

Horn  michi  cognomen  Andreas  est  michi  nomen. 

These  lines,  in  Professor  Maitland's  opinion,  are  transcribed  by  the 
same  hand.  It  should  be  added  also,  for  it  is  not  unimportant,  that  '  the 
word  iuridicis  '  has  been  deliberately  erased,  *  and  is  supplied  from  a  copy 
of  the  verses  which  has  been  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  by 
a  modern  hand.'  That  the  lines  are  obscure  is  self-evident.  They  are 
in  the  nature  of  an  envoi,  and  as  such  suggest,  though  they  do  not 
state,  Horn  as  the  author  as  well  as  the  transcriber.  Professor  Maitland 
gives  up  the  case  for  Horn's  authorship  of  them  in  the  sentence  that  if, 
as  he  pretty  conclusively  proves,  '  the  book  was  composed  so  early  as 
1290  or  thereabouts,  the  existing  manuscript  cannot  be  the  original.' 
But  if  not  the  original  what  is  to  oust  the  probabiHty  that  Horn  added 
his  own  name-verse  to  the  envoi  of  the  original  author  ? 

The  importance  of  this  question  becomes  apparent  when  we  pass  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  lines.  Professor  Maitland  applied  for  a  solution 
to  that  distinguished  scholar  Dr.  Verrall.  On  the  assumptions  that  the 
entire  composition  was  by  Horn,  that  Horn  was  also  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  that  iuridicis  was  the  correct  reading,  he  reads  into  the  lines 
a  suggestion  that  the  book  only  professes  to  be  a  mixture  of  fiction 
and  truth,  Ivory  and  Horn.  It  is  true  that  in  a  postscript  Professor 
Maitland  mentions  that  Mr.  B.  F.  Lock  has  pointed  out  that  chore 
was  suggested  by  barros,  and  that  barros  means  '  elephants  '  as  well  as 
'  the  bar,'  the  idea  being  that  the  apprentices  to  the  bar,  like  apprentices 
to  elephants,  receive  a  gift  graced  with  tusks  {ebore  gratiim).  Strained 
though  this  may  be  to  modern  taste,  it  is  at  least  more  antecedently 
probable  than  that  an  author  should  decry  his  own  laborious  work  as 
practically  useless. 

Professor  Maitland  vmhappily  has  been  led  to  view  the  entire  book 
through  the  misleading  lights  of  Dr.  Verrall's  suggestion. 

If  ever  [he  says]  we  are  tempted  to  accept  any  statement  made  in  the 
'  Mirror,'  and  not  elsewhere  warranted,  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
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we  believe  that  an  Englishman  called  Nolling  was  indicted  for  a  sacrifice  to 
Mahomet,  and  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  happen  if  six  centuries  hence  the 
'  Comic  Blackstone  '  is  mistaken  for  the  work  of  the  great  commentator. 

Putting  the  *  Mirror '  on  one  side,  we  invite  Professor  Maitland  to 
mention  any  medieval  treatise  on  the  lines  of  the  '  Comic  Blackstone.' 
Some  literary  analogy  can  surely  be  cited,  if  it  exist,  for  so  extraordinary 
a  hypothesis.  And  to  come  back  to  the  *  Mirror,'  this  case  of  the  alleged 
indictment  of  Nolling  is  repeatedly  made  by  Professor  Maitland  the 
criterion  by  which  the  entire  value  of  the  book  may  be  gauged.  *  Having 
told  us  how  Nolling  was  indicted  for  a  sacrifice  to  Mahomet,  he  (the 
author)  may  be  allowed  the  licence  of  the  artist '  (p.  xlii).  Elsewhere 
Professor  Maitland  speaks  of  the  conception  as  '  picturesque '  (p.  xxxiii). 
The  case,  as  stated  by  the  '  Mirror,'  is  confessed  in  a  formula  as  follows : 
*  Nolling,  who  is  there,  is  defamed  by  good  folk  that  on  such  a  day,  &c., 
he  denied  his  baptism  ....  and  adored  or  sacrificed  to  Mahomet.'  Now 
so  far  from  this  statement  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  signs  of  an 
outrageous  fiction,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  this  book  was  put  together  just  such  an  indictment  was  preferred 
not  against  an  individual,  but  against  hundreds  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights  in  England,  the  order  of  the  Temple.  The  denial  of  Christ  and 
the  adoration  of  an  idolatrous  head  called  Baphomet  or  Mahomet  were 
the  first  two  charges  formulated  against  the  French  Templars  in  1307 
and  against  the  English  Templars  in  1309.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the 
charges  were  utterly  false  and  the  witnesses  suborned,  but  that  scan- 
dalous reports  of  the  kind  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  air  may  be  not 
unfairly  inferred  from  the  evidence,  such  as  it  was.  This  being  so,  what 
inherent  improbability  is  there  that  in  or  before  the  year  1290  the 
scandal  coming  to  a  head  against  an  individual  had  taken  the  form  of 
an  indictment  ?  Knowing  what  we  do  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  indictment  was  framed  than  that  the  author  of 
the  '  Mirror  '  imagined  it.  As  for  the  name  '  Nolling,'  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  among  the  maternal  ancestors  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  two 
Englishmen  called  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  whose  insatiable  appetite 
for  litigation  has  not  yet  caused  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  innumerable  reports  which  record  their  forensic  exploits. 

Such  is  the  case  selected  by  Professor  Maitland  as  the  crucial  test  of  the 
bona  fides  of  the  'Mirror.'  There  are  others  on  which  he  lays  less  stress. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  work  was  written  when  he  was  imprisoned. 
So  was  '  Fleta,'  and  Professor  Maitland  is  disposed  to  regard  the  state- 
ment as  a  kind  of  'common  form.'-  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  author  does  not  say,  though  the  editor  does,  that  he  was  '  in  gaol.' 
He  speaks  of  his  confinement  as  his  '  sojourn  '  (en  mon  soiour),  and  tells 
us  that  he  '  searched  out  the  privileges  of  the  king  and  the  old  rolls  of 
his  treasury  wherewith  my  friends  solaced  me.'  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  exchequer  rolls  may  be  inferred  from  his  reference  to  their 
contents  on  p.  80.  The  discipline  of  confinement  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
in  much  later  time,  varied  from  barbarous  severity  to  extreme  laxity. 
Public  records  lay  for  centuries  neglected  in  the  Tower,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  author  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them»  It  is  diffi- 
cult too  to  believe  that,  except  under  the  influence  of  personal  exaspera- 
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tion,  a  writer  would  repeat  the  proposition,  so  strange  in  the  ears  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  *  every  imprisonment  of  a  man's  body,  unless  it  be 
for  a  wrongful  imprisonment,  is  a  sin  '  (p.  199).  The  '  false  judges '  were 
no  doubt  in  1289  the  target  for  every  declaimer,  but  how  nicely  his 
doctrine  of  imprisonment  would  turn  the  tables  on  them !  In  this 
matter,  therefore,  we  incline  to  give  our  author's  statement  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

That  he  was  not,  however,  superior  to  the  seductions  of  '  common 
form '  is  unquestionable.  In  his  chapter  on  '  Abuses '  he  details  a 
number  of  malpractices  for  which,  as  he  tells  us,  King  Alfred  hanged 
forty-four  judges  '  as  homicides  for  their  false  judgments.'  Professor 
Maitland  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  names  of  these  judges  are 
fictitious,  some  of  them  borrowed  from  those  of  the  London  streets.  But 
the  time  at  which  he  was  writing  was  the  moment  of  a  great  judicial  scandal, 
which  ended  in  a  summary  clearance  of  the  bench.  We  do  not,  as 
Professor  Maitland  remarks,  know  the  exact  charges  formulated  against 
the  incriminated  judges  ;  but  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  entire 
passage  about  Alfred  has  the  same  reference  to  the  current  scandal  and 
the  anticipated   action   of   Edward   I   as   the    recent    pamphlet    upon 

*  Caligula  '  to  the  present  German  emperor,  though  neither  Edward  I  nor 
"William  II  is  named.  Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fahula  narratur.  This  may 
be  why  *  if  he  has  heard  or  read  of  ancient  law,  of  thegns  and  ceorls,  of 
bot  and  wer  and  wite,  of  griS  and  mund,  he  leaves  all  this  outside  his 
story.'  And  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  statements  about  Alfred  which 
literally  taken  are  fabulous. 

In  his  *  Dissertatio  ad  Fletam '  Selden  quotes  a  saying  of  Prisot,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  under  Henry  VI,  with  reference  to  Edward 
I,  le  quel  roy  fuit  oppurpose  daver  mise  tout  en  certein  cD  en  escripture^, 
and  affirms  that  this  called  into  being  various  treatises  of  that  date, 
among  them  that  of  Gilbert  de  Thornton.     If  we  are  to  hold  that  the 

*  Mirror '  was  written  with  a  serious  purpose,  it  may  be  to  this  en- 
couragement that  we  are  to  assign  its  existence.  At  the  time  when  the 
'  Mirror '  was  composed  English  jurists  were  torn  between  two  opposite 
tendencies.  That  Bracton's  book  had  exercised  immense  influence  both 
Britton  and  Fleta,  as  well  as  the  '  Mirror  '  itself,  are  evidence.  The 
secret  of  its  success  was  its  revolutionary  method.  It  was  deductive  :  the 
law  as  practised  in  the  courts  was  case  law,  with  anomalies  which  almost 
precluded  inductive  generalisation.  Bracton  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
principles.  To  this  treatment  of  law  the  canonists,  whose  system  had 
been  evolved  by  the  same  method,  naturally  rallied. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  first  expounder  of  the  civil  law 
in  England,  Vacarius,  should  have  been  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  distrust  of  theory  which  yet  haunts 
the  English  courts  was  dominant  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  III. 
Even  Bracton,  followed  by  Fleta  and  Thornton,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  where  the  English  differed  from  the  civil  law  the  English  law  was  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  king's  courts.  Personal  animosities  against  Archbishop 
Theobald  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Stephen's  proclamation 
against  the  use  of  the  civil  law,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  supported  by  a  body 
^of  juristic  opinion.    Both  institutes  and  canons  were,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
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tells  us,  consigned  to  the  flames  by  zealous  conservative  jurists.  The  con- 
flict lasted  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  university  of  Oxford  being  the 
refuge  of  the  innovators,  while  the  courts  obstinately  adhered  to  the  un- 
written customs  of  the  country.  But,  as  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Prisot 
show,  the  outcome  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  civilians  and  the  canonists  was  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  in  favour  of  a  code.  To  this  the  *  Mirror '  bears 
witness.  Its  author  so  far  ranges  himself  with  the  civilians.  He  tells 
us  that  his  work  is  directed  against  those  who  '  would  never  assent  that 
the  right  usages  should  be  put  in  writing,'  which  would  have  the  result 
of  prescribing  limits  to  administrative  and  judicial  tyranny.  Such 
tyranny,  in  his  judgment — and  it  was  just— the  importation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eoman  law,  with  its  tendency  to  extend  the  regal  to  th^ 
imperial  prerogative,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  its  fusion 
under  the  head  of  servus  of  the  distinct  classes  of  villain  and  serf, 
inevitably  subserved.  Not  that  he  would  exclude  the  civil  law  alto- 
gether. He  borrows  much  from  Bracton,  but  he  would  check  its 
innovations  upon  the  common  law,  and  this  explains  why  he  regards 
as  '  abuses  '  many  of  those  changes  which  had  been  introduced  since  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some  of  which  are  enimierated  by 
Professor  Maitland.  They  fell  into  disuse  for  the  most  part  '  because 
they  are  not  put  in  writing  and  pubHshed  in  definite  terms  '  (p.  8).  This 
is  the  third  in  order  of  his  *  Abuses '  (p.  156).  A  code  of  the  common  law, 
then,  will  buttress  our  ancient  usages  against  the  assaults  of  the  modern 
Eomanism. 

But  the  author  is  conscious  that  he  has  to  deal  with  another  body  of 
jurists  who  were  also  threatening  the  independence  of  EngHsh  common 
law,  the  canonists.  His  idea  seems  to  be  to  avert  the  hostility  of  the 
canonists  by  adopting  some  of  their  terminology,  and  conceding  some  of 
their  jurisdictional  claims  (p.  176).  And  so,  he  tells  us,  the  object  of  old 
English  legislation  was  that  *  the  folk  should  keep  themselves  from  sin 
and  live  in  quiet  and  receive  right  according  to  fixed  usages  and  holy  judg- 
ments.' He  adopts  as  a  superior  category  the  word  '  sin '  instead  of '  crime,' 
dividing '  sins  '  into  '  spiritual  sins  '  and  '  material  sins.'  His  religiosity, 
as  Professor  Maitland  notes,  is  not  that  of  '  an  ecclesiastically  minded 
man.'  It  involves  a  set  purpose,  the  construction  of  a  code  which,  while 
it  shall  restore  ancient  usages,  shall  enUst  the  sympathies  of  at  least  one 
body  of  Eomanisers,  the  students  of  the  canon  law.  "With  this  is  consistent 
that  extraordinary  passage  which,  like  the  prologue,  looks  as  though  it  were 
borrowed  from  a  continental  law-book,  that  '  no  one  can  by  statute 
ordain  that  a  venial  shall  be  converted  into  a  mortal  sin  without  the 
assent  of  the  pope  or  the  emperor  '  (p.  195).  He  was  not  far  out  in  his 
reckoning  if  it  be  true,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  the  church  was, 
as  early  as  1254,  becoming  jealous  of  the  civil  law.  Attacked  on  both 
sides,  it  might  very  well  happen  that  Bracton  might  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  the  ancient  usages,  systematised  in  civiUan  fashion  and  sheltered  by 
the  approval  of  the  church,  be  accepted  by  a  liberal  king  as  the  institutes 
of  English  law.  Nor  were  the  anticipations  of  the  author  of  the  *  Mirror  ' 
falsified.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Maitland  puts  it,  that  the  *  Mirror '  was 
a  failure,  while  Bracton  survived.  For  Bracton's  skill  and  knowledge  he 
was  no  match^  but  he  failed  in  good  company.    Fleta  was  a  failure.    So 
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was  Hengham.  Of  Gilbert  de  Thornton  but  one  manuscript  survived  in 
Selden's  day,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Neither  did  Bracton, 
as  is  generally  assumed,  exercise  in  English  courts  the  influence  of  Black- 
stone.  The  author  of  the  '  Mirror '  had  descried  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.  So  rapid  was  the  reaction  against  the  Koman  law  that,  as  Selden 
reminds  us,  about  1347  one  of  the  most  noted  advocates  in  our  courts  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  even  acquainted  with  its  terms.  As  for  Bracton, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  tout  le  court  disait  que  Bracton  ne  fuit  vnques 
tenus  pur  mictor  en  nostre  ley. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  two  points  upon  which  the  'Mirror' 
takes  a  strong  line  of  its  own,  the  royal  prerogative  and  villainage.  Now 
it  does  not  strike  us,  as  it  does  Professor  Maitland,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  '  Mirror '  is  here  totally  suspect  because  its  author  selects  King 
Alfred  as  the  founder  of  the  ancient  English  usages.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  *  lie '  as  '  common  form.'  To  Alfred  he  ascribes  an  organisation  of 
government  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  '  Provisions  of  Oxford '  of 
1258,  and  which  appears  to  harmonise  with  the  author's  political  ideals. 
It  was  a  government  which  put  a  tight  rein  upon  regal  power,  and  if  he 
was  wrong  in  assuming  it  to  have  been  primitive  English  constitution  and 
the  government  of  the  future,  at  least  he  was  not  altogether  a  '  romancer.' 
He  insists  strongly  that  the  king  can  be  sued,  herein  opposing  Bracton. 
Professor  Maitland  speaks  of  this  as  a  '  dream,'  but  Bracton  himself 
suggests  an  exception  to  his  rule  to  the  contrary,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
King  John  was,  as  Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  noted,  '  sued  in  several  cases  by 
persons  whom  he  had  previously  dispossessed  of  their  lands  without  a 
judgment,'  while  one  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  a  process  against  Henry  III.  Now  John  is  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  though  the  author  had  studied  the  records  of  that  reign 
from  the  point  of  view  that  our  law  was  not  the  civil  law  varnished  by 
Bracton,  but  English  usage.  Is  there  not  much  to  be  said  for  his 
proposition,  and  do  not  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century  go  far  to  justify  his  implied  denunciation  of  the  Eoman- 
ising  absolutists  ?  *  The  first  and  sovereign  abuse  is  that  the  king  is 
beyond  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  it,  as  is  contained  in 
his  oath.'  Take,  again,  the  question  of  villainage.  I  have  endeavoured 
elsewhere  to  show  that  Bracton  in  his  identification  of  villains  with 
serfs  lands  himself  in  numerous  inconsistencies,  while  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  '  Mirror '  explains  proceedings  in  the  courts  which  are 
stumbling-blocks  to  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  Bracton's  position. 
The '  Mirror,'  for  example,  insists  that  the  villain,  not  the  serf,  has  a  claim 
to  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  Now  according  to  Bracton's  text-book 
he  was  not  so  entitled.  Yet  in  Bracton's  note-book  of  the  practice  of  the 
courts  we  find  at  least  one  case  (plea  1103)  in  which  he  actually  obtained 
it.  May  it  not  be  that  this  was  a  survival  of  a  practice  of  earher  date 
upon  which  the  *  Mirror  '  relies  ?  Some  two  centuries  and  a  half  later 
the  king's  courts  of  law  adopted  in  effect  the  view  of  the  '  Mirror,'  and 
recognised  not  a  freehold  tenure  but  a  freehold  interest  of  a  villain  in  his 
holding. 

Again,  Professor  Maitland  pours  contempt  upon  a  doctrine  of  the 
*  Mirror '  that  a  lord  is  obUged  to  find  maintenance  for  a  serf,  who  otherwise 
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becomes  enfranchised,  because  servus  is  derived  from  servando.  Is  it  a 
mere  coincidence  that,  according  to  Britton,  a  lord  who  took  an  '  exception 
of  villainage  '  was  compelled  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  villain 
and  his  *  astrier  and  abiding  in  his  villainage  '  ?  His  '  astrier  '  meant,  as 
Selden  explains,  an  inhabiter  of  the  lord's  dwelling-house.  Whether 
this  were  in  reality  or  in  construction  of  law,  it  certainly  seems  to  point 
to  some  such  hability  as  the  '  Mirror '  affirms  to  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  of 
servitude.  And  is  not  the  passage  an  echo  of  Bracton  de  servo  aegrotanta 
quern  dominus  abjecit,  lex  enim  facit  ei  ut  sit  liber  (f.  8)  ?  The  author 
of  the  'Mirror,'  we  cannot  help  believing,  did,  as  he  avers,  found 
himself  to  some  extent  upon  records  of  legal  practice  no  longer 
extant.  It  is  true  he  scorns  the  corroboration  of  the  text-books.  It 
is  against  them  that  he  is  working.  They  are  the  concoctions  of  the 
civilians.  In  his  account  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  he  is  quoting  from  some 
work  on  procedure.  It  is  not  taken  from  Bracton,  and  the  ordeal  had  not 
been  seen  in  England  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  His  doctrine  that 
an  outlaw  might  be  slain  was  antiquated,  even  in  Bracton's  day,  unless 
there  were  resistance  to  capture.  The  raising  of  the  cry  of  '  Wolvesheved  ' 
(p.  125)  is  not  in  Bracton,  who  gives  the  phrase  caput  gerit  hipinnm.  It 
is  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  speaks  as  if  trial  by  battle 
were  a  frequent  incident  in  the  case  of  contract  debts  (at  least  up  to 
lOZ.)  He  speaks  of  perjury  as  though  punished  by  lay  courts  (p.  144). 
Was  there  not  a  period,  before  the  church's  arm  had  lengthened,  when 
this  was  the  fact  ?  He  tells  us  that  arson  was  formerly  punished  by  the 
stake  (p.  185).  In  John's  time,  at  least,  we  know  that  this  was  so. 
He  ascribes  to  a  fictitious  person,  Leuthfred,  the  method  of  proof  by 
documents,  recording,  at  any  rate,  a  change  which  some  time  before  1200 
did  take  place.  He  declares  that  '  it  is  an  abuse  that  leases  should  be 
made  for  more  than  forty  years'  (abuse  83).  Professor  Maitland,  in  his 
*  History  of  English  Law,'  mentions  that  this  may  have  been  the  old 
doctrine.  He  condemns  the  practice  of  using  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of 
felony  (abuse  119),  thereby  taking  us  back  to  a  period  before  Bracton. 
Everywhere  the  motive  seems  to  be  to  restore  the  old  English  usages, 
and  to  effect  this  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  some  early  authorities. 
But  where,  as  Professor  Maitland  shows  in  the  case  of  voucher  to 
warranty,  they  offend  his  personal  sense  of  right,  he  is  not  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce condemnation.  And  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  did  not  always 
show  himself  an  expert  lawyer. 

The  fault  of  the  author  of  the  '  Mirror '  was  not  that  he  introduced 
fictitious  history  or  selected  striking  names  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
anachronisms.  Authors  of  all  ages  have  not  hesitated  to  do  as  much. 
Nor  was  it  that  he  was  not  serious.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  possessed 
by  that  form  of  seriousness  which  is  called  ambition,  or  shall  we  say 
megalomania  ?  He  desired  not  merely  to  crystallise,  but  to  legislate.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Whittaker,  should  have  practically 
confined  himself  to  the  work  of  translation.  What  we  should  have 
wished  to  see  is  a  collation  of  his  propositions  with  those  of  Bracton 
and  other  jurists,  and  with  the  earlier  codes.  Professor  Maitland's 
brilliant  introduction  has  saved  us  from  being  left  to  flounder  without 
-Ifcssistance.    We  regret,  however,  that  th&  ignis  fatuvs  of  that  unhappy 
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cryptogram  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  many  points  in  which  the 
'  Mirror '  half  draws  aside  the  veil  hung  by  the  civilians  between  us  and 
early  English  custom.  I.  S.  Leadam. 


Annales  Gandenses.  Nouvelle  edition.  Publiee  par  Fkantz  Funck- 
Brentano.  (*  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  a  I'Etude  et  a  I'En- 
seignement  de  I'Histoire.)     (Paris :  Picard.    1896.) 

This  interesting  and  valuable  chronicle  has  been  published  no  less  than, 
three  times — in  1823  by  Hartmann,  prefixed  to  the  '  Programm  '  of  the 
Hamburg  *  Gymnasium  ; '  in  1837  by  J.  J.  de  Smet,  in  vol.  i.  of  the 

*  Corpus  Chronicorum  Flandriae ;  '  and  (in  1858)  by  Lappenberg  in  the 

*  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica '  ('  Scriptores,'  xvi.).  Neither  of  the 
first  two  editions  was  prepared  with  any  great  care,  and  Hartmann's 
alone  was  prepared  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  soon  afterwards 
disappeared.  Lappenberg's  edition  was,  therefore,  based  on  Hartmann's^ 
compared  with  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  now  at  Ghent,  and  made  by  ar 
fairly  careful  hand  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  edition  is  not  so 
accurate  as  it  might  have  been  if  Lappenberg  had  been  familiar  with 
the  history  and  topography  of  the  events  and  places  dealt  with  in  the 
chronicle.  M.  Funck-Brentano  is  familiar  with  both,  and  his  edition  is 
in  this  respect,  though  not  in  this  only,  an  improvement  on  those  of 
his  predecessors.  Besides  an  historical  and  critical  introduction  of  48 
pages  he  has  added  brief  notes  on  the  persons  and  events  mentioned  by 
his  author,  with  illustrative  quotations  from  other  authorities,  docu- 
mentary or  narrative,  in  cases  where  they  usefully  supplement  or  correct 
his  author,  in  particular  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Brussels  library  (which 
he  calls  the  chronique  artesienne),  which  places  the  French  version  of  the 
struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Flemings  before  us.  This  is 
very  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  edition  intended  for  the  teaching  of 
history,  since,  valuable  as  are  the  details  which  he  gives,  the  writer  of  the 

*  Annales '  is  an  out-and-out  partisan  of  the  Flemings,  to  the  point  of 
being  ridiculous,  as  in  the  place  where  he  says  that  he  will  not  mention 
the  number  of  the  French  footmen  quia  Flandrenses,  homines  fortes  et 
bene  nutriti  ac  optime  armati,  de  peditibus  Francorum  non  curant. 

In  one  or  two  cases  he  omits  to  give  extracts  or  references  from  other 
sources,  where  they  would  have  been  useful.  For  instance,  the  very  one- 
sided account  of  the  troubles  at  Ghent  in  the  month  of  February  1298 
might  have  been  supplemented  by  either  a  reference  to  or  extract  from 
one  of  the  English  chroniclers,  such  as  Eishanger,  who  has  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  incident.^  In  this  connexion  too  it  is  possibly 
worth  while  pointing  out  a  small  oversight.  The  editor,  in  quoting 
(p.  8,  n.  2)  the  well-known  remonstrance  of  the  barons  to  Edward  I  just 
before  his  embarkation  for  Flanders,  in  1297,  in  the  French  version,  says, 

*  Le  mdvie  discours  est  rapporte  par  Walsingham  en  Latin,  "  Ypodigma 
Neustriae,"  208.'  The  Latin  is  given  by  both  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, Eishanger  ^  and  Trivet,^  the  one  of  whom  doubtless  copied  it  from 

'  Eishanger,  Gesta  Edwardi  Primi,  413.  ^  Chronica,  176. 

*  P.  362  of  the  edition  published  by  the  English  Historical  Society. 
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the  other.  Either  of  them  is  more  worthy  of  citation  than  Walsingham, 
who  probably  did  nothing  more  than  copy  Rishanger  more  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  It  seems  a  pity  that  M.  Funck-Brentano  should  have 
omitted  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Lappenberg's  aids  to  the  study  of  the 
text,  the  genealogical  table  of  the  extremely  complicated  and  confusing 
rival  families  of  Dampierre  and  Avesnes.  It  is  the  stranger  because  M. 
Funck-Brentano  points  out  a  mistake  in  the  table.  Incorrect  in  some 
details  though  it  may  be,  the  table  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  refer  to  while 
reading  the  text,  and  the  editor  would  have  earned  our  gratitude  even 
more  fully  than  he  has  if  he  had  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  corrected 
version  of  it. 

One  feels  a  little  inclined  to  dispute  the  editor's  very  confident  rejection 
of  the  *  Traite  de  Marquette,'  narrated  by  his  author,  as  Icgendc  popu- 
lairc  (p.  83,  note  2).  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  was  another 
instance  of  Philip  the  Fair's  '  diplomatic  '  adroitness  in  making  promises 
out  of  which  he  could  disentangle  himself  with  ease,  to  the  astonishment 
and  wrath  of  his  less  wary  antagonists.  The  trick  alleged  to  have  been 
played  on  the  Flemings  resembles  so  much  another  piece  of  sharp  practice 
which  English  chroniclers  say  he  played  off  on  Edward  I,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  Gascony,  that,  in  spite  of  the  facts  M.  Funck-Brentano  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  view  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Melanges  Julien 
Havet,'  •*  to  which  he  refers  the  reader  in  his  note,  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  proved  his  case.  We  must  at  least  admit  that  Phihp  had  an  un- 
lucky habit  of  making  his  enemies  think  he  had  cheated  them.  Whatever 
be  the  right  view  of  the  character  of  Philip  the  Fair,  M.  Funck-Brentano 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  or  the  study  of 
history  for  his  excellent  edition  of  this  text.  Not  the  least  of  his  claims 
to  itis  the  preparation  of  the  copious,  accurate,  and  well-arranged  index, 
which  contains  the  identification  of  the  place-names  mentioned  in  the 
'  Annales.'  Walter  E.  Rhodes. 

Cangrande  I  della  Scala.    Von  Hans  Spangekberg.    II.  Teil. 
(Berlin  :  R.  Gaertner.     1895.) 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Spangenberg's  *  Can  Grande  I '  appeared  in  1892, 
and  was  noticed  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  viii.  336.  In 
the  volume  before  us  that  admirable  biography  is  brought  to  a  close. 
The  author  points  out  (p.  56)  that  the  most  remarkable  of  Can  Grande's 
contemporaries — Visconti,  Carrara,  Castruccio  Castracani,  for  example — 
have  all  found  biographers.  Deii  Scaliger  iibergeht  die  biographische 
Litteratur ;  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  his  life's  work  must  be  pieced 
together  from  the  scanty  notices  to  be  found  in  meagre  or  doubtful 
chronicles,  which  grow  scantier  as  time  goes  on.  Cortusio  and  Villani, 
the  best  of  these  chroniclers  for  Scala' s  later  years,  confine  themselves  to 
brief  and  disjointed  records  of  Can  Grande's  wars ;  yet  the  author  was 
obhgedto  rely  chiefly  upon  them,  supplemented  by  such  information  as  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  from  the  archives  of  Verona,  Venice,  Padua,  Tre- 
viso,  and  Mantua.  He  has  accompUshed  his  task  with  a  patience  and  a 
thoroughness  "vybich  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Can  Grande  has  a 

♦  Pp.  749-58. 
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biography  at  last — not  such  a  biography,  it  is  true,  as  his  picturesque 
contemporaries  might  have  left  us,  for  there  is  little  that  is  picturesque 
in  Herr  Spangenberg's  book,  except  the  massive  figure  of  Can  Grande 
himself,  but  a  story  built  up  with  that  meticulous  care  which  modem 
history  demands  from  her  followers,  and  directed  towards  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inner  tendencies,  principles,  and  policy,  which  guided  Can 
Grande  through  his  remarkable  career. 

The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  us  Can  Grande  as  politician, 
as  statesman,  and  as  diplomatist,  to  display  his  kluger  und  diplomatischer 
Verkelir,  his  Scliauhelsystem  zivischen  der  kaiserlichen  und  pdpstlichen 
Politik,  his  clear  perception  of  his  object,  and  his  able,  persistent,  unweary- 
ing progress  towards  that  end.  His  object  was  clear  enough  ;  he  intended 
to  establish,  between  Venice  and  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti,  a  great  and 
powerful  state  ;  his  means  were  a  skilful  and  rapid  appreciation  of  every 
advantage  presented  by  the  internal  discord  of  his  neighbours,  and  a 
masterly  conduct  of  his  own  relations  to  emperor  and  pope,  to  Visconti 
and  to  Venice.  Thanks  to  the  party  struggles,  with  their  consequent 
proscriptions,  and  to  the  disastrous  policy  which  led  the  fuorusciti  to 
appeal  to  a  powerful  neighbour  for  restitution  of  their  civic  rights, 
Can  Grande  gradually  absorbed  Vicenza,  Bassano,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and 
Padua,  thereby  securing  a  dominant  position  towards  Treviso  ;  he  ac- 
quired a  commanding  voice  in  Mantua,  and  held  the  traffic  on  and 
over  the  Po  in  his  hand,  by  means  of  the  bridge  and  custom-house 
at  Ostiglia,  which  he  had  captured,  and  retained  by  imperial  privilege 
(pp.  53,  80) ;  he  extorted  from  the  emperor  Lewis  the  concessions  which 
he  desired  by  threatening  to  join  the  Guelphs  if  he  were  refused ;  he 
nearly  made  himself  master  of  Milan  during  the  picturesque  episode  of 
his  visit  to  Visconti  in  May  1327  for  the  coronation  of  Lewis.  Can 
Grande  with  an  enormous  retinue  {magnus  apparatus)  was  lodged  at 
S.  Ambrogio.  He  built  a  bridge  from  the  city  wall  over  the  fosse,  to 
secure  for  his  party  '  ingress,  egress,  and  regress.'  Visconti,  naturally 
suspicious,  caused  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed  in  the  night.  Can  Grande 
immediately  instructed  his  purveyors  to  buy  up  all  the  provisions  in  the 
town.  But  the  coup  failed.  He  concluded  his  career  and  completed  his 
life's  work  by  the  capture  of  Treviso  in  1329  ;  and  the  doge  of  Venice 
offered  him  the  congratulations  of  the  lagoon-city.  A  draught  of  cold 
water  from  the  well  outside  the  S.  Tomaso  gate,  absorbed  too  eagerly  in 
the  July  heat,  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in  three  days. 
His  life  is  a  fine  story  of  a  consistent  policy  ably  pursued. 

Can  Grande  was  undoubtedly  fortunate  in  the  moment  of  his  death. 
His  successes  had  inevitably  prepared  consequences  which  his  heirs  were 
compelled  to  face.  The  position  of  the  Scalas,  between  Visconti  and 
Venice,  was,  I  believe,  untenable  even  by  a  man  of  Can  Grande's  ability. 
He  had  already  made  his  intentions  towards  the  Visconti  clear  enough. 
The  doge  might  congratulate  him  on  the  capture  of  Treviso,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  Venice  should  not  view  with  alarm,  and  resist  by  force  of 
arms,  the  occupation  of  the  immediate  mainland,  which  would  exclude  her 
trade  from  free  exit  and  expose  her  to  starvation  in  the  event  of  a 
blockade.  The  combination  of  Venice  and  Visconti  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Scalas  was  inevitable,  and  it  took  place  under  Can  Grande's  successors. 
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Not  the  least  admirable  chapter  in  Herr  Spangenberg's  book  is  that 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  internal  condition  of  Verona  under  Can 
Grande — its  commerce,  trade,  art,  and  science.  The  commercial  relations 
with  Venice  upon  the  important  subject  of  salt  display  the  real  power  of 
the  lagoon-city,  and  illustrate  Cassiodorus's  curious  estimate  of  the  strong 
position  enjoyed  by  Venice  thanks  to  the  salt  monopoly.  Theodoric's 
secretary,  writing  to  the  maritime  tribunes  of  the  lagoons,  remarks  that 
the  wealth  of  the  Venetians  consists  in  salt,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
precious,  for  men  can  live  without  gold  or  silver,  but  no  one  ever  lived 
yet  without  salt.  In  their  treaties  with  Scala  the  Venetians  secured  for 
themselves  not  merely  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade,  but  the  free  trans- 
port of  salt  through  the  Veronese.  Can  Grande  drew  his  own  advantage 
from  the  bargain  by  creating  his  own  government  the  sole  middleman  in 
salt  for  all  its  territories.  Other  merchandise  arriving  at  the  Verona 
frontier  from  Venice  was  made  up  into  convoys,  which  started  every 
fifteen  days.  Scala  was  bound  to  guarantee  the  safe  transit  of  these 
goods  from  the  frontier  to  Bergamo,  whence  they  were  again  forwarded 
by  Palazzolo  to  Lecco,  thence  up  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  over  the  Septimer 
Pass  to  Chur  and  the  Lake  of 'Constance.  For  this  service  the  agents  of 
the  Scalas  were  entitled  to  le\^  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  which, 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity,  was  officially 
declared  in  papers  furnished  by  Venetian  officials,  and  deposited  at  the 
Verona  custom-house. 

The  book  closes  with  some  general  considerations  on  the  place  and 
importance  of  Can  Grande  in  history.  He  is  described  as  the  first 
ebauchement  of  the  modern  statesman,  the  expi-ession  of  Macchiavelli's 
political  principles  in  action  long  before  they  were  formulated  by  the 
philosopher  whose  name  they  bear.  So  ist  er  einer  der  ersten  Filrsten 
Europas  geivorden,  die  wir  als  durchgebildete  Personlichkeiten,  als 
moderne  Menschen  aus  dem  Kalbdunkel  mittelalterlicher  Befangenheit 
heraustreten  sehen.  It  was  his  modernity  and  his  powerful  personality 
which  drew  to  him  the  sympathy  of  such  lofty  spirits  as  Dante,  Giotto, 
Muzzato,  Calzaro,  and  secured  the  affectionate  devotion  of  such  a  soldier 
statesman  as  Bailardino  de  Nogarola.  Under  Can  Grande  Verona  became 
the  home  of  learning,  the  resort  of  Germans,  Eomans,  French,  Flemish, 
English,  the  seat  of  logic,  mathematics,  grammar,  and  all  that  those 
sciences  then  implied.  Physic,  surgery,  astrology  found  a  welcome  there. 
To  quote  the  verses  of  Dante's  friend,  Manuel  Giudeo — 

Quivi  astrologia 
Con  philosophia 
E  di  theologia 
Udai  disputare ; 
Quivi  Tedeschi, 
Latini  e  Franceschi, 
Fiamenghi  e  Inghilescbi 
Insieme  parlare. 

The  city  acquired  and  merited  the  title  of 

Donna  e  regina  delle  terra  italice, 
Dove  virtude  con  valor  s'  ingienera. 

HoBATio  F.  Brown. 
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Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 
Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Eecords.  Edward  III,  a.d.  1834-1338.  (London :  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.     1895.) 

The  successive  volumes  of  the  '  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  under  Edward 
III '  come  out  with  wonderful  rapidity.    Mr.  R.  F.  Isaacson,  who,  under  the 
deputy  keeper's '  immediate  supervision,'  is  responsible  for  both '  Calendar  ' 
and  index,  has  shoAvn  great  industry  and  method,  and  has  put  all  future 
workers  on  the  period  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.    There  is  no 
need  to  repeat,  as  the  different  volumes  appear,  the  method  on  which  the 
work  is  done,  or  even  to  reiterate  points  in  which  the  plan  might  perhaps 
be  modified  or  in  which  it  is  faultily  carried  out.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  present  instalment  is  certainly  in  no  respect  behind  its  predecessors. 
In  such  points  as  ascertaining  the  right  modern  forms  of  place-names,  and 
in  giving  in  the  index  references  under  the  modern  forms  of  personal 
names  to  the  forms  given  in  the  roll  (under  which  the  index  is  still  made), 
successive  volumes  show  distinct  progress  in  the  right  direction.    Mr. 
Isaacson  seems  to  have  made  none  of  those  serious  blunders  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  point  out  in  some  of  the  previous  volumes.     The  difficul- 
ties presented  by  Welsh  names  have  been  in  particular  successfully  sur- 
mounted, though  here  and  there  I  have  still  found  the  references  to  one 
place  collected  under  two  heads  without  a  cross  reference.     For  example, 
while  under  the  index-heading  '  Lampadervaur  '  we  are  rightly  referred  to 
'  Llanbadarn  Vawr,'  there  are  two  additional  references  to  this  place  put 
under  the  head  'Lampadern,  South  Wales,'  as  if  this  was  not  Llanbadarn 
Vawr  in  a  slightly  different  shape.    Moreover  in  indexing  Welsh  personal 
names  Mr.  Isaacson  has  fallen  into  error  by  forgetting  the  essential  point 
that,  since  Welshmen  had  no  surnames  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  only 
possible  way  of  indexing  them  is  under  their  Christian  name.    Nicknames 
and  fathers'  names  only  lead  to  confusion.     On  p.  34  is  an  inspeximus  of 
letters  patent  confirming  a  writing  of  *  L,  some  time  prince  of  Aberfraw,' 
among  the  witnesses  to  which  is  no  less  a  person  than  Ednyved  Vychan, 
called  in  the  roll  '  Ednebed  Parvus.'     Mr.  Isaacson  ought  certainly  to  have 
indexed  this  worthy  under  '  Ednebed,'  giving  a  cross  reference  to  it  from 
another  heading—'  Ednyved.'     Instead  of  this  he  has  indexed  him  under 
'  Parvus,'  in  a  way  that  pretty  effectively  conceals  his  identity.     Things 
get  worse  when,  following  up  the  same  list  of  witnesses,  *  Tegwarerd,  son 
of  Eygian,'  is  indexed  under  his  father's  name,  and  '  Magister  Instructus  ' 
actually  indexed  under  '  Magister.' 

Besides  the  documents  of  the  years  included  in  the  volume  many  earlier 
documents  are  given,  because  they  happened  to  be  recited  or  confirmed 
during  the  period  in  question.  As  every  one  knows  we  often  only  know  of 
early  documents  from  such  a  later  inspeximus.  Workers  on  Edward  I's 
reign  will  find  several  important  documents  of  that  period  in  this  volume. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  sure  of  finding  out  such  documents, 
unless  they  read  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Could  not  something 
be  done  to  make  these  earlier  documents  more  distinctive  or  accessible  ? 
A  list  in  the  beginning  would  not  take  up  much  space,  and  would  save  a 
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great  deal  of  time.  Anyhow  the  original  dates  might  be  '  translated  '  into 
modern  phrase.  It  is  not  every  user  of  the  volume  who  can  date  without 
book  the  previously  mentioned  ijispeximus  on  p.  34 — '  in  the  octave  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  younger,  king  of  England.' 

The  references  to  subjects  in  the  index  are  numerous  and  very  valu- 
able. Indeed,  they  seem  more  common  in  this  than  in  earlier  volumes. 
The  large  number  of  references  under  such  a  head  as  '  Friars  '  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  many.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better  to 
put  '  Germany '  into  the  index.  As  it  is,  the  German  references  are  all 
put  under  '  Almaine.'  Under  the  index-heading  '  Alien  priories  '  there  is 
one  reference  too  many,  for  the  list  of  protections  on  p.  492  to  priors  of 
monasteries  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cannot  be  said  to  refer  to  what  were 
technically  called '  alien  priories.'  The  *  Acciaiuoli '  are  twice  called  *  Accia- 
uoli '  in  the  index.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  printer's  errors  are  exceed- 
ingly few,  and  the  few  that  exist  have  mostly  been  duly  set  right  in  the 
'  corrigenda.'  All  these  small  points  indicate  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  spent  over  the  book.  A  review  of  such  a  book  must 
necessarily  be  a  catalogue  of  minute  points  that  have  struck  the  writer  as 
wanting  correction  or  amendment.  But  it  would  be  conveying  a  very 
false  idea  of  this  excellent  calendar  were  one's  harping  on  trifling  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  extreme  care  and  intelli- 
gence that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Acte  sifragmente  cu  privire  la  istoria  Bominilor  adunate  din  depozitele 
de  manuscrise  ale  Apusului  de  Neculai  Jobga.  I.  (Bucharest : 
Imprimerea  Statului.     1895.) 

M.  JoKGA,  the  author  of  '  Thomas  III,  Marquis  de  Saluces,'  published  at 
Paris  three  years  ago,  has,  in  the  present  volume,  collected  together  all 
the  documents  and  fragments  of  documents  relating  to  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  discoverable  in  the  archives  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  promises, 
moreover,  in  a  subsequent  volume  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  correspond- 
ing researches  in  the  record  offices  and  libraries  of  Austria,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  England.  These  volumes  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
(and  a  valuable  supplement)  to  Hurmuzaki's  voluminous  collection, 
'  Documente  privitore  la  istoria  Komanilor,'  which  still  remains  our  chief 
storehouse  of  original  documents  relating  to  Roumania.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  M.  Jorga's  excerpts  are  trivial  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  to  take  but 
a  single  instance,  what  is  the  historical  value  of  such  an  item  as  the 
following,  obviously  noted  down  for  the  sake  of  the  one  word  '  Walachos '  ? 
Cur  ad  extremum  etiam  tarn  praesentihus  animis  non  p)Ocius  con- 
surgunt  adversus  Tartaros,  Walachos  ipsumque  Turcam  Christiani 
nominis  capitalissimos  Jwstes  ?  On  the  other  hand  even  such  scraps  as 
these  are  evidences  of  the  compiler's  conscientiousness,  and  give  the 
student  the  comforting  assurance  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked. 

The  Danubian  provinces  were,  for  centuries,  the  battle-field  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turk  in  the 
fourteenth    century  they  were    either    barely    tolerated    buffer    states 
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between  irreconcilably  hostile  powers  or,  still  worse,  the  helpless  prey  of 
unpaid  mercenaries,  semi-savage  nomads,  and  corrupt  and  extortionate 
rulers  who  bled  them  to  the  uttermost.     The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  seemed,  indeed,  to  promise  a  prosperous  future  to  both  states. 
The  administrative  genius  of  Alexander  I  (1401-33)  gave  independence 
to  Moldavia,  which,  under  the  reign  of   Stephen  I  (1456-1504),   well 
called    the    Great,   became    a   conquering    power    strong    enough    not 
only    to   keep   back    the    Turks   but   also   to   oppose    successfully   the 
aggressions  of  Hungary  and  Poland,   both  apprehensive  of  the  rising 
young  state.     Wallachia,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century,  was  also  an 
effectual  bulwark  against  Islam.     Her  most  notable  prince,  Mercea  the 
Great  (1386-1418),  arrested  the  triumphal  march  of  Sultan  Murad  after 
th6  fatal  battle  of  Kossowo,  and  rendered  signal  service  to  Hungary  during 
the  campaign  of  Rovine  and  at  the  storming  of  Nicopolis.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  had  all  the  Christian  powers  of  south-eastern  Europe 
acted  in  unison  at  this  critical  period  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  empire 
might  have  been  arrested,  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  empire  preserved, 
and  the  Ottomans  thrown  back  into  Asia  Minor.     That  this  is  no  mere 
chimera  is  plain  from  the  marvellous  deeds  accomplished  by  isolated 
heroes  hke  Hunyady,  Stephen  of  Moldavia,  and  Mercea  of  Wallachia. 
Not  till  the  battle  of  Mohacs  did  the  Turk  become  irresistible.     But  the 
suicidal  jealousies  of  the  Christian  powers  ruined  everything.     To  escape 
absorption  into  Hungary  and  Poland   the  Danubian  Principalities,   as 
they  are  now  called,  were  constrained  to  accept  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte.    At  first  the  yoke  was  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.     A 
tribute  of  horses  and  falcons,  with  a  nominal  money  tax,  easily  borne, 
was  the  utmost  imposed.     This  moderation  was  mainly  due  to  the  Porte's 
lingering  dread  of  the  crown  of  St.   Stephen ;  but  when  Hungary  was 
finally  overthrown  (1526),  and  the  best  part  of  the  alfold  became   a 
Turkish  pashalik,  the  hand  of  the  conqueror  weighed  more  and  more 
ruthlessly  upon  all  the  subject  provinces  grouped  round  the  Danube, 
Theiss,  and  Pruth.     Now  and  then,  indeed,  there  were  periods  of  recovery 
under  exceptionally  able   and  courageous  princes,  like  Basil  Lupul  of 
Moldavia   (1634-54)   or  the  great  voivode  of   Wallachia   Michael  the 
Brave  (1593-1601),  who,  despite  the  intrigues  of  Poland  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  Turkey,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  welding  into  a  compact 
homogeneous  kingdom  all  the  Roumanian- speaking  peoples,  a  feat  still 
unaccomplished,  save  for  his  violent  death,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  at  the 
hands  of  a  hired  assassin  ;  but  these  sporadic  explosions  of  patriotism  all, 
sooner  or  later,  ended  in  failure,  till  at  last,  beneath  the  corrupt  and 
venal  rule  of  the  Fanariote  hospodars,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  their  undeserved  political  degradation. 

These  documents  also  throw  many  a  valuable  side  light  upon  the 
obscurer  details  of  south-eastern  politics  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  very  frequent 
references  to  the  Cossacks,  who  form  such  a  bizarre  and  picturesque 
element  in  the  hurlyburly  of  events  during  that  troubled  and  pregnant 
period  when  Poland  was  breaking  up  and  Muscovy  had  not  yet  taken  her 
place.  Despite  their  ardent  championship  of  orthodoxy  these  '  Christian 
Scythians '  were  very  little  above  the  level  of  *  the  dog-headed  Tartars  ' 
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whom  it  was  their  mission  to  extirpate,  and  they  ravaged  the  lands  of 
true  believers  and  unbelievers  with  absolute  impartiality.  Under  that 
picturesque  ruffian  Chmielnicky,  the  mightiest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  hetmans,  the  Cossacks  became  a  terror  to  the  civilised  world,  and 
were  very  nearly  establishing  an  empire  of  their  own,  independent  alike 
of  Eussia,  Turkey,  and  Poland.  The  very  full  and  piquant  description  of 
the  marriage  of  Chmielnicky's  incredibly  loutish  son  Timoszek  to  the 
reluctant  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  hospodar  of  Wallachia  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  entertaining  documents  in  the  book.  But  the 
whole  collection  is  rich  in  the  personal  narratives  of  travellers  and 
envoys,  and  most  of  it  is  good  reading  as  well  as  solid  material  for  future 
historians.  ,  K.  Nisbet  Bain. 

Ireland.  1494-1868.  With  two  Introductory  Chapters  by  William 
O'Connor  Morbis,  County  Court  Judge  of  Koscommon  and  Sligo. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

This  volume  forms  an  admirable  summary  of  Irish  history  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  It  does  not  go  into  minute  detail  regarding  persons 
or  actions,  but  it  gives  a  faithful  survey  of  the  march  of  events,  and 
characterises  with  marked  impartiality  the  actions  of  the  various  groups  of 
human  forces  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
towards  Ireland,  too  often  wanting  in  English  writers,  and  of  charity 
towards  England,  generally  absent  in  what  are  called  patriotic  histories. 
The  writer  is  by  no  means  blind  to  faults  on  either  side,  but  he  seldom 
condemns  without  qualification.  He  knows  that  '  man  is  the  creature  of 
his  age,  and  all  that  is  worst  in  Irish  affairs  has  its  parallel  in  con- 
temporary events.'  The  two  introductory  chapters  are  not  quite  satis- 
factory. The  early  pages  show  that  the  writer  has  not  kept  abreast  of 
modern  ethnology  and  archaeology.  His  account  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
conquest  is  far  from  accurate.  He  even  makes  a  mistake  as  to  the  year 
of  Henry's  landing — a  mistake  as  old  as  Giraldus,  but  often  corrected 
since.  Still  the  picture  he  draws  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  society  of  the 
pre-Tudor  period  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  troublous  and  anarchical  state  of  the 
country  is  marked  by  sound  judgment  and  sober  criticism. 

Coming  to  the  period  more  particularly  embraced  by  the  work.  Judge 
Morris  rightly  discriminates  between  the  administration  of  Henry  VIII 
and  that  of  subsequent  Tudor  sovereigns,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Henry's  idea,  but  very  partially  attempted  to  be  realised,  was  to  make 
the  monarchy  supreme  throughout  Ireland,  but  to  effect  this  by  kindness 
and  not  by  the  strong  hand,  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  Irish  origin  on 
which  the  monarchy  might  rest,  and,  while  extending  the  domain  of 
EngHsh  law,  to  respect  Celtic  usages  so  far  as  they  were  good  and  reason- 
able. This  policy,  which  might  have  been  successful  if  honestly  and 
patiently  tried  for  a  long  period,  was  not  followed  under  Edward  VI  and 
Mary,  and  after  a  brief  trial  was  finally  abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
a  ruthless  severity  was  employed  in  the  crushing  first  of  Shane  O'Neill 
and  then  of  the  Munster  Geraldines.  Judge  Morris's  account  of  Cromwell 
is  rather  brief,  considering  how  largely  he  still  looms  in  Irish  memory 
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and  imagination.  Like  Irish  writers  generally,  he  is  hardly  fair  in  his 
estimate  of  Cromwell's  military  policy.  He  does  not  notice  the  great 
change  adopted  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  '  Humanity,' 
no  doubt,  '  shudders  at  Wexford  and  Drogheda,'  but  Cromwell  was  the 
first  English  general  who  introduced  comparatively  humane  methods  of 
warfare  into  Ireland.  He  never  broke  his  word,  his  discipline  never 
relaxed,  he  never  plundered  indiscriminately,  and  above  all  he  did  not 
lay  waste  whole  districts  with  fire  and  sword,  in  order  to  create  a  famine 
worse  than  war,  as  had  been  done  over  and  over  again  by  the  Tudor 
generals.  As  a  net  result  of  his  policy,  however,  the  line  of  cleavage  in 
Ireland  was  no  longer  mainly  one  of  race,  but  one  of  religion.  Apart  from 
this  point  there  is  an  evident  attempt  throughout  the  book  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  between  the  contending 
parties  in  Ireland  itself  ;  and  though  the  reader,  according  to  his  own 
particular  bias,  will  inevitably  consider  some  positions  weakly  defended  or 
wrongly  attacked,  he  will  be  unable,  no  matter  where  his  sympathies  lie, 
to  claim  the  author  as  a  thorough-going  champion  or  to  regard  him  as  an 
irreconcilable  opponent. 

The  appended  list  of  authorities  will  be  found  useful  to  students.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  though  not  fully  carried  out.  Contemporary  autho- 
rities and  later  treatises  are  mingled  together  indiscriminately.  The  list 
is  very  incomplete,  the  selection  not  always  judicious,  and  the  statements 
not  always  accurate.  For  instance,  Sweetman's  edition  of  documents 
relating  to  Ireland  in  the  public  record  office  was  not,  we  regret  to  say, 
'  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII '  (p.  356),  but  stopped 
short  at  the  year  1307.  A  writer  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language 
should  be  doubly  careful  in  his  use  of  native  Irish  names.  An  observance 
of  this  rule  would  have  spared  us  such  a  barbarism  as  Tuatha-ua- 
Danaans  (p.  2).  To  the  same  deficiency  we  must  ascribe  the  statement 
that  *  Moore  is  the  first  of  Irish  lyrical  poets,  filled  in  the  highest  degree 
with  the  Celtic  genius  '  (p.  347).  Apart,  however,  from  this  limitation, 
not  very  important  for  the  modern  period,  Judge  Morris  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  well  equipped  for  his  task  and  to  have  done  it  well. 

G.  H.  Orpen. 

History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Johannes  Janssen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  A.  Mitchell 
and  A.  M.  Christie.  2  vols.  (London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.     1896.) 

The  title  of  this  translation  is  at  once  confused  and  confusing.  Janssen's 
great  work  is  entitled  '  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang 
des  Mittelalters.'  It  comprises  eight  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  styled 
'  Die  allgemeinen  Zustande  des  deutschen  Volkes  beim  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters.'  This  volume  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  it  is  this  only  which  is  translated. 

The  rendering  is  bright  and  readable  ;  but  to  produce  this  result  the 
translators  have  given  themselves  a  good  deal  of  latitude,  if  not  of  license. 
Parts  of  the  original  deal  with  subjects  which  are  highly  technical :  a 
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translator,  therefore,  requires  a  competent  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
German  language,  but  of  German  political  and  social  institutions.  The 
lack  of  the  latter  qualification  naturally  leads  to  blunders.  Thus  the 
term  '  tax '  is  made  to  do  service  not  only  for  itself  but  for  a  manorial 
rent  and  a  mihtary  contingent.  The  chapter  on  *  Agricultural  Life ' 
proved  difficult.  At  its  opening  we  find  the  passage,  Die  landesherr- 
liclien,  geistlichen  und  adelichen  Besitzungen  hestanden  im  Allgemeinen 
noch  keinesioegs  aus  grossen,  zusammenhdngenden  Ldnderei-Massen, 
sondern  vorherrschend  aus  einzelnen  Hofen,  die  in  verschicdenen,  oft 
weit  einander  entfernten  Dorfern  gelegen  waren.  This  is  translated, 
'  Generally  speaking,  these  different  properties  had  not  yet  coalesced 
into  great  tracts,  but  belonged  to  separate  owners,  living  quite  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.'  This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  In  one 
case  especially  the  author  deserves  our  pity.  Janssen's  favourite  theory 
was  that  serfdom  did  not  exist  in  Germany  before  the  Eeformation — 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  direct  result  of  the  social  and  religious  cataclysm 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  p.  311  we  read,  '  We  never 
find  that  tenants  were  serfs.  -Serfdom,  which  became  so  general  after  the 
close  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  only  known  in 
the  fifteenth  century  among  the  peasants  of  Pomerania.'  But  on  p.  321> 
in  a  description  of  '  characteristic  villages  founded  under  the  old  German 
agrarian  laws  of  field  and  forest  confederation,'  we  find  with  surprise, 
'  Every  man  resident  in  the  village — not  only  the  free  man,  but  also  the 
serf — had  his  share.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  however,  the  serfs  had  to  pay  a 
small  rental  for  their  share  in  the  common  mark.'  The  author  in  the 
former  passage  had  used  the  phrase  knechtische  Leibeigenschaft,  in  the 
latter  der  horige  Colone.     Poor  Janssen  ! 

The  knowledge  of  Enghsh  readers  has  usually  been  confined  to  pro- 
testant  authors  on  Eeformation  history,  and  it  is  well  that  the  catholic 
side  of  the  question  should  be  strongly  presented.  They  may,  however, 
be  warned  that  Janssen  is  eminently  a  polemical  writer.  Where,  as  in 
this  case,  the  field  of  research  is  very  wide,  and  the  evidence  often  con- 
tradictory, conclusions  depend  much  upon  the  spirit  in  which  facts  are 
selected.  E.  Abmsteong. 

The  History  of  the  Church  in  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII 
to  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Maey  H.  Allies.  (London  : 
Burns  &  Gates,     s.a.) 

This  book  is  primarily  a  theological  or  polemical  work,  written,  it  appears, 
to  maintain  the  modern  Koman  cathohc  view  of  the  English  Reformation. 
It  does  not  thus  recognise  that  there  was  at  any  period  during  the  Reforma- 
tion any  possibility  of  reunion  between  England  and  Rome,  except  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  former.  Thus  it  ignores  the  pope's  willingness 
to  accept  the  English  Prayer  Book,  the  long  period  during  which  catholic 
lay  folk  conformed  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  all  the  negotiations  for  a 
reconciliation.  With  Miss  Alhes's  theological  position  I  have  nothing  to 
do  here,  but  I  must  venture  to  protest  against  historical  misstatements. 
It  is  time  that  persons  interested  in  theology  gave  up  letting  their  pole- 
mics warp  their  appreciation  of  facts.  Thus  her  treatment  of  the  divorce 
is  out  of  historical  perspective.     She  ignores  how  common  were  such  dis- 
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pensations  and  divorces  as  Henry  asked  for.     She  ignores  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  only  one  bishop,  Fisher,  opposed  the  divorce.     She  settles, 
on  her  own  ipsa  dixit,  once  and  for  all  the  question  as  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  Katherine's  first   marriage.     Again,   in   order  to  minimise  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  Cranmer,  she  compares  him  to  a  minister  of  public 
worship  of  Napoleon's  creation,  thus  laying  no  stress  for  her  own  purposes 
on  his  ordination  and  consecration,  according  to  the  old  rite,  which  a 
little  later  she  considers  so  essential.  Her  account  of  the  royal  supremacy 
is  similarly  unhistorical,  and,  after  the  modern  fashion,  absolutely  ignores 
the  historical  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  oath  was  taken  by  so  vast  a 
majority  of  the  prelates  and  clergy.     If  they  could  accept  it,  surely  Miss 
Allies,  who  reveres  many  of  them  as  saints  and  martyrs,  might  infer  that 
there  could  be  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  what  they  believed  to  be  catholic 
and  historical  precedent.     She  practically  accuses  Henry  VHI  and  Anne 
Boleyn  of  the  murder  of  Katherine.     Nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  a 
veneration  which  can  make  an  heroic  saint  of  Abbat  Whiting,  the  man  who 
could   miserably  truckle  to  Cromwell  when  he  so  gladly  conferred  on 
him  the   corrody   which  had  been  enjoyed    by  More.     I  have  marked 
many  other  passages  for  comment,  but  want  of  space  will  not  allow  me 
to  quote  them.     I  will  end  by  giving  only  one  :  '  "  Loyal  and  peaceable 
protestants  under  Mary  were  solitary  exceptions  "  (Zimmerman).     Asa 
rule  they  were  seditious  and  seducers  of  the  multitude,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  catholic  sufferers  under  Elizabeth,  who  died  for  their  faith,  not  for 
their  allegiance.'     Really  history  will  not  allow  us  to  say  that  protestants 
under  Mary  were  executed  as  traitors,  Eomanists  under  Elizabeth  as 
catholics.     It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  point  out  where  Miss  Allies  differs 
with  theologians  and  historians  of  her  own  communion.     I  can  only  say 
that  her  book  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  historical  work. 

W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council.    New  Series.    Vols.  VIII.-XII.    (1571-1581.) 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Dasent.     (London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1894-96.) 

These  five  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  the  '  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,' 
carrying  us  into  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  have  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  difficult  to  review 
such  a  miscellaneous  mass.  They  are  records  which  throw  not  much  new 
light  upon  events  ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  instructive  chiefly  in  any 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  their  general  drift  and  scope.  It  might 
be  noted,  for  instance,  that  for  ten  years  before  the  period  with  which 
these  volumes  are  concerned  the  council  of  Elizabeth  had  been  composed 
of  laymen,  the  last  ecclesiastic,  Dean  Wotton  of  Canterbury,  who  had  sat 
in  it  for  twenty  years,  having  died  in  1566.  It  may  also  be  concluded, 
perhaps,  that  the  privy  council  was  diminished  somewhat  in  importance 
under  Elizabeth,  in  comparison  of  the  vast  jurisdiction  which  it  exercised 
under  the  previous  Tudors.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  business  that 
would  formerly  have  come  before  it  went  elsewhere :  and  doubtless,  as 
Mr.  Dasent  might  say,  this  was  because  of  the  court  of  high  commission 
that  had  been  set  up  by  Elizabeth's  first  parhament,  and  was  in  full 
swing.  We  find  some  instances  in  which,  Avhen  information  of  spiritual 
cognisance  was  sent  to  the  council,  they  referred  the  cases  to  the  high 
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commission.  Thus,  they  sent  a  letter  to  some  justices  '  to  send  up  under 
safe  custody  one  John  Baker,  a  papist,  unto  the  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts  ' 
(viii.  84).  Soon  after  that  they  requested  the  high  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes  to  examine  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  concerned 
in  some  case  of  incontinency,  and  to  imprison  them,  if  it  were  needful 
(p.  108).  The  council,  however,  always  asserted  its  own  superiority,  and 
was  ready  to  remonstrate  with  the  high  commission  on  occasion.  Thus 
they  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  commissioners 
about  the  cases  of  Slanden  and  Bonham  (one  of  whom  afterwards 
received  a  pension  in  foreign  parts,  according  to  Strype),  who  had  been 
committed  for  matters  ecclesiastical,  that 

although  their  lordships  would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  any  lawful  cause  against 
such  as  refuse  to  conform  themselves  to  the  uniformity  of  religion,  yet  cannot 
their  lordships  like  that  men  should  be  so  long  detained  without  having  the 
cause  examined,  and  therefore  desire  them  to  proceed  in  such  cases  more 
speedily  hereafter, 

and  to  suffer  such  prisoners  as  were  sick  to  be  bailed  (p.  235).  In  the 
case  of  John  Wilford,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strype  as  a  layman  of  some 
learning,  they  requested  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  cause  him  to  revoke  the 
errors  contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  written  against  the  royal 
supremacy  (ix.  404).  Wilford's  retractation,  in  which  he  likens  him- 
self to  Joseph  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  now  awakened  to  the  truth,  still 
remains. 

It  may  be  observed  that  these  records  of  the  privy  council  destroy,  or 
rather  confirm  the  destruction  of,  the  story  of  Sanders  or  Rishton,  and 
other  retailers  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable,  that  for  Archbishop  Parker's 
consecration  recourse  was  had  at  first  to  an  Irish  archbishop  imprisoned 
in  London,  who  was  importuned  to  officiate,  with  promise  of  liberty  and 
reward.  This  was  Richard  Creagh,  who  did  not  become  archbishop  of 
Armagh  until  six  years  after  Parker's  consecration.  The  discrepancy  of 
dates  might  have  been  thought  to  make  the  story  not  worth  repeating,  but 
it  is  retained  in  the  modern  translation  of  Sanders,  a  performance  in  which 
many  of  Sanders's  assertions  are  silently  dropped.  These  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council  throw  some  light  upon  Richard  Creagh,  who  was  treated  severely. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Irish  primacy  at  the  consistory  held  23 
March  1564,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  that  Easter.  In  February 
1565  he  was  apprehended  in  Ireland,  as  the  '  Acts  '  say,  for  '  attempting  to 
disturb  the  state  of  the  realm  of  Ireland  by  practices  from  Rome,'  sent  to 
England,  and  committed  to  the  close  prison  of  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
interrogated  twice  (vii.  198,  203).  It  appears  that  he  was  then  removed 
to  the  Gatehouse  in  Westminster,  a  prison  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Queen  Mary ;  and  thence  returned  to  the  close  prison  of  the  Tower  in 
1574,  and  examined  again  upon  articles  (viii.  351-2-5).  About  the 
same  time  an  Irishman,  Patrick  Segrave,  repairing  to  Rome,  *  practised 
to  procure  the  liberty  of  Creagh,'  was  caught  somewhere  in  these  islands, 
and  commanded  to  attend  the  council ;  he  was  dismissed  under  sureties 
of  good  behaviour,  *  with  some  good  lessons '  (ix.  7).  There  are  other 
entries  about  Creagh  which  are  concerned  with  a  most  horrible  charge 
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that  was  laid  against  him.  He  died  in  the  Tower,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  in  1585. 

Mr.  Dasent  says  truly  that  these  registers  are  disappointing  in  their 
silence  concerning  many  memorable  matters  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  historians  to  have  them  in  printed 
form  ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  that  original  records  should  contain  particulars 
that  confirm  or  correct  the  general  positions  of  history.  It  is,  for  example, 
interesting  to  see  the  council's  version  of  the  occasion  of  the  collection  into 
Wisbeach  Castle  of  the  eminent  prisoners  for  religion  out  of  various  prisons, 
in  1571,  which  brought  together  such  men  as  Abbot  Feckenham,  Bishop 
Watson  of  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Young  of  Cambridge  ;  that  it  was  '  their 
crafty  intelligence  with  other  prisoners '  in  their  several  places  of 
confinement,  and  *  their  practices  abroad  to  corrupt  other  in  stubborn- 
ness,' which  led  the  government  to  the  almost  humorous  expedient  of 
cleaning  and  repairing  an  old  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  putting  them 
all  there,  with  their  former  allowance  for  board  and  no  fresh  charge  on 
the  bishop  of  Ely  or  any  man.  The  experiment  was  not  particularly 
successful  in  stopping  them.  There  are  some  interesting  entries  about 
them  and  their  abode,  which  was  in  a  bad  condition,  insufficiently 
repaired,  and  very  defective  in  drainage.  Pathetic  lamentation  has  been 
made  by  modern  Roman  catholic  writers  of  the  hardships  of  Wisbeach, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Watson,  who  suffered  from  ague,  and 
whose  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  damp  of  the  fens.  But, 
as  Watson  was  over  sixty-five  when  he  went  thither,  and  lived  there  for 
four  years,  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  life  was  not  prematurely  cut  short. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Dasent 's  Prefaces,  they  have  certainly  cost  him 
great  labour ;  and  they  are  helpful  in  guiding  the  reader  to  get  a  notion  of 
the  contents  of  these  multifarious  minutes.  They  also  show  considerable 
improvement  as  to  some  defects  which  were  apparent  in  the  prefaces  to 
former  volumes  of  the  series.  They  are  not,  however,  clear  of  them. 
There  are  large,  bald,  boyish  phrases  still.  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  is 
the  slaughter  '  which  was  so  profoundly  to  affect  the  politics  of  France 
and  the  countries  surrounding  her,'  A  governor  of  Ireland  hopes  'to 
exchange  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  Ireland  for  a  more  peaceful  sphere  of 
labour  at  home  ; '  presently  the  same  man  '  appreciated  that  the  power 
of  the  O'Niel  must  at  any  cost  be  crushed.'  Gilbert,  Grenville,  and 
Carew  were  '  endowed  with  that  remarkable  aptitude  for  combining 
commercial  enterprise  with  military  prowess  which  is  first  apparent  in 
Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  has  so  profoundly  aftected  the 
course  of  English  history  to  the  present  time.'  Of  the  Dutch  refugees 
settled  in  Canterbury  and  elsewhere  'the  form  of  religion  which  they 
generally  afifected  must  have  been  distasteful  to  a  government  which  still 
restricted  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat  in  Lent.'  A  French  -  prince  is  '  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  continual  struggle  between  catholic  and  huguenot, 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Low 
Countries.'  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  '  was  to  have  so  great  an 
effect  in  determining  once  for  all  the  doubtful  relations  between  Spain  and 
England.'  Mr.  Dasent  is  not  free,  it  maybe  perceived,  from  the  common 
calamity  of  Victorian  English,  which  no  one  escapes  altogether.  Nor  is 
he  free  from  the  Victorian  peculiarity  of  regarding  past  ages  with  an  air 
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of  distant,  genial,  fatuous  superiority.  Hence  sucli  remarks  as,  *  It  is 
evident  that  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  not  always  the  best  of  land- 
lords ; '  '  Ambassadors  come  and  go  ; '  '  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  ; '  '  One 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  parson  was  forcibly  to  deny  him  access 
to  the  church ;  '  *  Elizabeth's  situation  was  anything  but  agreeable.' 
He  says,  '  This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  in  full  once  more  the  oft-told 
tale  of  Smerwick  Fort  and  the  fate  of  the  invaders,  to  which  but  the 
barest  allusions  are  made  in  the  register.'  But  why  say  so  ?  Who  would 
imagine  that  it  was  ?  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  '  the  established  church,' 
and  once  of  '  the  establishment,'  with  reference  to  recusancy,  Jesuistry, 
or  other  troublous  matter.  This  looks  very  much  as  if  he  shared  in  the 
wide-spread  error  that  the  church  was  established  in  the  sense  of  being 
founded  or  begun  in  that  age ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  kept  to  the  word  which  his  register  gives  him 
to  designate  the  alteration  made  under  Elizabeth,  which  is  invariably 
'religion,'  not  'church.'  Eeligion  was  altered  in  the  church,  not  a  new 
church  set  going  to  have  an  altered  religion  in.  Thus  Dr.  Young  is 
committed  to  custody  'for  hjs  obstinacy  against  the  present  state  of 
Eeligion '  (x.  168).  Dr.  Ithell  is  bidden  to  confer  with  a  recusant '  for 
his  conformity  in  Eeligion  '  (320).  Some  women  in  "Winchester  are 
charged  with  '  using  among  themselves  very  unreverend  speeches  of  the 
Eeligion  now  estabHshed  in  this  realm  '  (xii.  244).  So  always :  this  was 
the  proper  Elizabethan  term.  Her  reign  began  with  the  noted  '  Device 
for  the  alteration  of  Eeligion ; '  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
visitation  of  her  first  year  the  constant  phrase  used  in  the  articles  and 
declarations  was  suscepta  Beligio.  With  regard  to  another  greatly  mis- 
leading word,  the  word  'protestant,'  I  am  glad  to  record  that  I  have  only 
noticed  it  once  in  Mr.  Dasent's  prefaces,  though  he  twice  inserts  it  in  his 
marginal  summaries  without  warrant  from  the  entries  which  he  is  sum- 
marising (viii.  260,  X.  208) ;  and  also  in  one  of  his  indices  (viii.)  he 
introduces  the  reader  to  '  Protestants  in  London  ;  see  also  Anabaptists,' 
appearing  to  think  that  Protestants,  whose  chief  business  with  Anabaptists 
was  to  exterminate  them,  were  Anabaptists.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
when  the  reader  proceeds  to  *  see  Anabaptists '  he  sees  no  Protestants. 
The  old  proposal  of  a  rehgious  league  or  concord  between  England  and 
the  Protestants,  which  had  amused  Henry  and  absorbed  Cranmer,  was 
indeed  fitfully  renewed  under  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
word  '  Protestant '  began  to  obtain  its  vogue  in  England,  as  we  may  find 
from  other  documents.  But  I  have  not  observed  it  anywhere  in  these 
registers.     The  less  we  have  of  it  from  Mr.  Dasent  hereafter  the  better. 

E.  W.  Dixon. 

The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  a  History  of  the  various  Negotia- 
tions for  her  Marriage.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  (London:  Fisher 
Unwin.     1896.) 

TJie  Year  after  the  Armada,  aiid  other  Historical  Studies.  By  Maetin 
A.  S.  Hume.     (London  :  Fisher  Unwin.     1896.) 

Major  Hume  has  used  the  materials  afforded  by  his  calendar  of  Spanish 
State  Papers,  and  other  recent  calendars,  to  produce  an  entertaining 
history  of  Elizabeth's  many  marriage  projects.    Nowhere  else  can   be 
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found  so  complete  an  account  of  them,  or  so  long  a  tale  of  suitors ;  no 
less  than  twenty-five,  we  think,  are  here  counted  up.  But  only  a  very 
small  number  of  these  negotiations  deserve  serious  discussion,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  few  new  facts  of  any  importance  emerge  from  the  bewil- 
dering maze  of  detail  collected  in  the  book  before  us.  Though  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  Charles  IX,  and  others  served  their  turn  in  the  queen's 
curious  conduct  of  her  foreign  policy,  the  period  mainly  dealt  with  by 
Major  Hume,  from  1560  to  1584,  falls  into  two  divisions,  the  earlier,  while 
Leicester,  who  certainly  enjoyed  a  measure  of  Spanish  support,  kept 
a  check  over  all  plans  for  her  marriage,  and  the  later,  after  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Essex,  when  Alencon  and  the  French  alliance  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  queen's  game.  More  evidence,  specially  of  the  half- 
heartedness  of  the  negotiations  with  the  archduke,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  E.  Wertheimer,  drawn  largely  from  Austrian  sources,  in  Sybel's 
Zeitschrift,  1878,  neue  Folge,  iv.  That  the  author's  point  of  view  is  apt 
to  be  Spanish  rather  than  English  is  perhaps  not  unnatural,  but  we 
think  he  accepts  with  too  little  reservation  the  reports  of  the  several 
ambassadors  to  Philip  II,  and  does  not  make  enough  allowance  for  their 
inclination  to  exaggerate  his  influence  on  English  politics.  Again,  when 
he  forms  the  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Scotland  with  Don 
Carlos  in  1562  '  would  have  meant  the  ruin  of  protestant  England '  (p.  66), 
and  '  might  have  been  the  turning  point  to  make  England  catholic  '  (p.  70)^ 
he  appears  to  overlook  some  strong  evidence — much  of  it  to  be  found  in 
this  book — of  the  national  hostility  to  Spain. 

But  Major  Hume's  object  is  to  'follow  in  close  detail  the  varying 
circumstances  .  .  .  which  prompted '  the  queen's  policy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  its  details  that  the  book  should  be  tested,  and  it  is  just  in  the 
careless  treatment  of  small  matters  that  it  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  of 
slight  importance,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  said  of  the  third  earl  of 
Arran  in  1543,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  '  The  man  was  nearly  an 
idiot,  and  failed  to  see  the  advantages  '  of  a  marriage  with  Elizabeth  (p.  6), 
and  that  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  text  are  inserted  within  inverted 
commas  in  the  quotation  (p.  74)  from  Melvil's  '  Memoirs,'  since  they  do 
not  happen  to  afl^ect  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  it  is  more  serious 
when  we  find  extracts  from  the  'Calendar  of  Sta.te  Papers'  slightly 
distorted ;  and  the  alterations  or  omissions,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
regularly  tend  to  the  queen's  discredit.  We  may  appeal  from  Major  Hume 
to  his  own  calendar  for  instances  which  we  have  chosen  at  random.  Thus 
'  crucifix  '  is  used  for  '  cross '  on  p.  77.  In  the  same  interview  the  words 
omitted  in  this  book,  *  and  I  have  so  many  witnesses,'  give  the  force  to 
Elizabeth's  self-justification.  The  whole  colour  of  her  speech  quoted 
from  on  p.  83  is  wantonly  altered  by  the  word  '  giggled '  instead  of 
'  laughed,'  as  in  the  '  Calendar.'  On  one  occasion  in  the  -'  Calendar '  she 
'  retorted  very  angrily '  (and  she  had  ample  justification),  '  then  entered 
another  room  without  saying  anything  more '  (Spanish  Calendar,  Eliz., 
vol.  ii.  no.  609) ;  in  the  popular  book  she  '  flew  into  one  of  her  violent 
rages  .  .  .  and  flung  out  of  the  room  '  (p.  221).  On  p.  206  an  account 
of  the  queen  receiving  Simier  with  '  much  graciousness  and  many  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  that  her  councillors  disapproved  of  her  marriage,  which 
she  desirp.d  so  much  '  ('  Cal.'  ii.  576),  becomes  '  she  professed  great  sorrow 
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at  her  councillors'  decision,  and  swore  to  Simier  she  would  inarry  in 
spite  of  them  all.'  A  more  violent  discrepancy  appears  on  a  com- 
parison between  the  account  given  by  Major  Hume  of  a  conversation  of 
the  queen  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Guzman,  in  October  1564,  and 
the  official  record  in  the  *  Calendar.'  In  the  *  Courtships,'  pp.  76,  77,  we 
find  '  she  soon  began  dropping  hints  to  Guzman  about  her  marrying  a 
German,  and  assured  him  that  she  was  a  catliollc  at  heart,  "  although 
she  had  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  to  prevail  with  her  subjects  in 
matters  of  religion."  '  Guzman's  report  of  the  remark  occurs  soon  after 
a  sentence  about  the  queen's  desire  to  reform  the  '  heretical '  clergy  *  in 
their  customs  ...  as  the  diversity  that  exists  in  everything  cannot  be 
tolerated.' 

This  queen  [he  says],  referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
told  me  that  she  had  had  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  to  prevail  with  her 
subjects  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that  God  knew  her  heart,  which  was  true  to 
His  service.  She  said  other  things  to  give  me  to  understand  that  she  was  right 
in  spirit,  but  not  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished.' 

One  other  instance  concerns  Elizabeth's  councillors.  '  On  such  occa- 
sions as  these,'  writes  Major  Hume  concerning  a  stage  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  Alen^on  match  in  April  1579,  '  bribes  found  their  way  from 
Mendoza  to  the  queen's  ministers  to  large  amounts  to  induce  them  to 
impede  the  marriage ;  Burleigh,  Sussex,  Crofts,  Leicester,  and  Hatton  all 
got  their  share  .  .  . '  (p.  204) ;  but  reference  to  the  '  Calendar '  under 
11  April,  3  May,  14  and  24  June,  10,  15,  and  20  Aug.,  13  and  17  Sept., 
will  show  that,  though  the  matter  was  often  urged  upon  Philip  by  his 
ambassador,  and  indeed  was  considered  by  him,  no  treasure  seems  to  have 
arrived,  and  Mendoza  at  last  records  that  the  ministers  turn  their  backs 
upon  him,  and  that  to  win  them  to  his  side  'will  not  now  be  easy.' 
Between  proposing  to  bribe  and  actually  bribing  there  is  a  distinction 
which  is  not,  we  think,  indicated  by  Major  Hume's  language.  All 
through,  in  fact,  his  method  is  too  picturesque  and  popular  for  his  book 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  student. 

The  second  book  from  Major  Hume's  active  pen  takes  its  name  from 
the  first  article  in  it.  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  so-called 
counter-armada  of  1589 — the  unlucky  expedition  which  had  for  one  of 
its  objects  to  set  Dom  Antonio  upon  his  Portuguese  throne  and  lay  siege 
to  Lisbon  in  his  interest.  Upon  the  whole  afiair  Major  Hume  has  found 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  evidence,  and  specially  two  diaries  written 
in  Lisbon,  by  a  Spaniard  and  a  Portuguese  respectively,  during  the  EngUsh 
invasion.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanting  to  ensure  the  failure 
of  the  scheme  ;  there  were  defects  of  organisation,  bad  management, 
ill-chosen  troops,  divided  counsels,  and  the  queen's  displeasure  as  soon  as 
Essex  had  joined  the  fleet.  The  Lisbon  diarists  meanwhile  show  a 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  the  town.  The  Spaniards  under  the  vigorous 
command  of  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert  distrusted  the  Portuguese, 
though  the  gentry  seem  to  have  been  loyal  enough  in  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy ;  the  townspeople  hated  the  Spaniards,  but  were  made  to 
fear  the  invaders  still  more.  Major  Hume  concludes  a  valuable  study  by 
saying  that  the  restoration  of  Antonio  could  have  been  effected  a  dozen, 
•  Cal.  1.  270.    The  italics  are  ours. 
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times  over  'if  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  an  utterly  terrified  set  of 
poltroons.'  Of  the  remaining  essays  in  the  volume  several  have  pre- 
viously appeared,  one  in  these  pages.  The  others,  interesting  as  they 
are,  hardly  call  for  detailed  criticism  here.  Eachael  Poole. 

The  Political  Theory  of  the  Schoolmen  and  Grotius.  Parts  I.  II.  III. 
By  J.  Maktin  Littlejohn,  A.M.,  President  of  Amity  College, 
Iowa.     (College  Springs  [Iowa]  Current  Press.     1894.) 

The  idea  of  connecting  Grotius  with  the  schoolmen — an  idea  suggested  ori- 
ginally by  a  remark  of  Leibnitz — is  a  very  useful  key  to  the  study  of  Grotius, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  scholastic  doctor  of  protestant  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  political  theories  of  the  schoolmen 
undoubtedly  gain  in  interest  and  significance  for  us  when  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  the  modern  forms  of  the  conception  of  the  'law  of  nature,' 
as  applied  to  determine  the  internal  and  external  rights  and  obligations 
of  governments.  In  the  instalment  of  Dr.  Littlejohn's  work  now  before 
us,  *  the  schoolmen,'  ending  with  Suarez,  are  treated.  Grotius  himself 
is  reserved  for  a  fourth  part,  which  has — so  far  as  we  Imow — not  yet 
appeared.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  and  the  material  has 
evidently  been  accumulated  with  much  labour  and  research.  But  here, 
unfortunately,  commendation  must  end.  The  material  so  carefully  col- 
lected has  been  written  down  with  too  little  regard  for  clearness  or 
accuracy  of  expression,  and  printed  so  incorrectly  that  the  dissertation 
fails  to  be — what  with  more  care  it  might  be  made — a  useful  contribution 
to  the  history  of  political  theories.  Such  phrases  as  '  imperial  empire,' 
'  deification  of  the  divine,'  '  Gibbon's  "  Holy  Eoman  Empire,"  '  '  Peter 
Lombard,  the  author  of  the  first  "  Magister  Sententiarum " '  cannot 
be  excused  by  the  difficulty  of  printing  a  learned  work  at  the  local  press  of 
College  Springs,  Iowa.  Bather  more  than  half  the  work  is  occupied 
with  an  account,  mainly  in  the  form  of  analysis,  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  is  preceded  by  two  chapters  on  earlier 
scholastic  writers,  and  followed  by  three  chapters  dealing  with  (1)  Aegidius 
Komanus,  (2)  Dante,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  Ockham,  "Wyclif,  (3)  the  Spanish 
jurists,  Francis  de  Victoria,  Soto,  and  Suarez.  No  one  book  in  English 
has  hitherto  treated  these  writers  in  such  systematic  detail :  this  makes 
the  defective  form  in  which  the  work  appears  the  more  to  be  regretted. 

D.    G.    ElTCHIE. 

The  Theory  of  the  Divine  Bight  of  Kings.  By  J.  N.  Figgis.  '  Cambridge 
Historical  Essays,'  No.  9.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

Not  many  prize  essays  have  attained  the  excellence  of  this  little  book,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  saying  (p.  2)  that  '  large  numbers 
of  men  may  embrace  a  belief  without  good  reason,  but  assuredly  they  will 
not  do  so  without  adequate  cause.'  In  testing  the  value  of  the  doctrine 
Mr.  Figgis  applies,  in  the  first  place,  the  historical  method,  showing  the 
influences  under  which  it  arose,  and  which  form  its  justification  as  a 
view  of  life  preserving  men  from  more  harmful  conceptions  ;  but  he  also 
shows  that  it  gathered  round  it  a  number  of  secondary  ideas  which  were 
positively  furtherers  of  progress. 

Mr.  Figgis  rightly  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
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kings,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  opposed  to  papal  interference, 
and  was  thus  connected  with  the  development  of  nationality,  became 
political  in  the  seventeenth  century,  being  opposed  to  opposite  theories  of 
the  original  contract  and  of  parliamentary  supremacy.  It  is  in  no  spirit 
of  disrespect  to  ^Ir.  Figgis  that  we  conclude  his  historical  knowledge  to 
be  deeper  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  period.  All  that  he  has  to  say 
of  the  contrast  between  the  royalist  view  and  the  papal  view  is  admirable ; 
but  when  he  deals  with  the  seventeenth  century  he  appears  as  a  student 
of  its  political  thought  rather  than  of  its  historical  progress.  His 
thinkers  stand  out  in  his  picture  without  sufficient  care  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  background  actually  behind  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  attack  on  presbyterianism.at  p.  185  and  the  following  pages.  We 
feel  that  the  quotations  given  by  Mr,  Figgis  amply  justify  the  con- 
demnation he  metes  out  to  the  offenders  ;  but  why,  the  reader  naturally 
asks,  are  we  not  shown  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  presbyterianism, 
and  which  justified  its  existence  quite  as  much  as  the  papal  pretensions 
justified  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  ? 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  admit,  without  serious  modifications,  such  a 
judgment  as  the  following : — 

Tlie  believers  in  divine  right  teach  that  the  state  is  a  living  organism,  and 
has  a  characteristic  habit  of  growth  which  must  be  investigated  and  observed. 
Their  opponents  believe  the  state  to  be  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  manufactured  afresh  by  every  Abbe  Sieyes  who  ai'ises. 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Figgis  is  at  liberty  to  suggest  anything  good  of 
the  first  class  of  political  thinkers  which  may  be  indirectly  connected 
with  their  teaching,  and  anything  bad  of  the  second  class  which  may,  in 
the  same  way,  be  derived  from  it.  Surely,  however,  no  practical 
politician  on  the  whig  side  at  the  Kevolution  of  1688  thought  of 
throwing  the  constitution  into  a  Medea's  cauldron.  The  original  contract 
was  not  a  definite  constitution,  to  be  broken  up  by  an  Abbe  Sieyes  and 
re-formed  at  pleasure.  It  was  a  general  understanding  that  kings  who 
governed  ill  might  be  resisted,  and,  if  necessary,  deposed.  Mr.  Figgis 
was,  perhaps,  thinking  rather  of  the  constitution-mongers  of  the 
Commonwealth  than  of  those  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  he  has  to  say  about  them.  There  is  a  line  or  two  about 
Milton,  and  a  line  or  two  about  the  *  Oceana,'  but  nothing  about  the 
'  Agreement  of  the  People  '  or  the  '  Instrument  of  Government,'  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  explain  the  re- 
crudescence of  divine  right  after  the  Restoration.  The  '  Agreement  of 
the  People,'  indeed,  is  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Figgis's  censure  ;  but  a  little 
sober  study  of  the  '  Instrument  of  Government '  shows  it  to  be  an  attempt 
not  to  invent  something  entirely  new,  but  to  revert  to  the  Elizabethan 
system  whilst  adapting  it  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  time. 

One  not  very  important  error,  perhaps  only  one  of  implication,  may 
be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Figgis  speaks  of  the  work  of  Dudley  Digges,  '  The 
Unlawfulness  of  Subjects  taking  Arms  against  the  Sovereign,'  almost  as  if 
it  were  later  than  the  *  Leviathan.'  In  it  he  says,  '  The  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  state  held  by  Hobbes  is  definitely  adopted.'  Digges' s  book 
was,  however,  pubUshed  in  1643,  that  of  Hobbes  not  till  1651. 

Samuel  R.  Gardinee. 
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Life  of  Sir  William  Petty.     By  Lokd  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
(London  :  John  Murray.     1895.) 

CoNSiDEKiNG  the  importance  of  his  writings  and  the  interest  of  his 
career,  Petty  has  waited  very  long  for  an  adequate  biography.  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  book  is  largely  based  on  hitherto  unutilised 
materials,  and  consequently  corrects  and  amplifies  all  the  earlier  accounts 
of  Petty.  Petty's  own  papers  at  Bowood  are  the  most  important  part 
of  this  new  material,  supplemented  by  the  Eawlinson  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  the  Egerton  MSS.  and  other  collections  in  the 
British  Museum.  Petty's  own  correspondence  with  Sir  Piobert  Southwell 
supplies  a  number  of  genial  and  amusing  letters,  which  complete  the 
portrait  given  by  Aubrey  and  other  contemporaries,  and  show  his  cha- 
racter in  a  more  amiable  light. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Petty's  early  life  was  his  share  in  the 
Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  bases  his 
account  of  this  period  on  Sir  Thomas  Larcom's  '  History  of  the  Down 
Survey'  and  Prendergast's  'Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,'  adding 
some  interesting  details  on  Petty's  manner  of  work  and  a  note  on  the 
history  of  the  maps  of  the  survey,  and  reprinting  in  the  appendix  a  short 
account  of  Petty's  management  of  the  survey  from  the  Irish  records 
(pp.  49,  G6,  325).  Petty's  ingenuity  as  an  inventor  is  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  his  famous  double-bottomed  boat,  from  originals  in  the  Pepys 
collection  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  by  many  extracts  from 
his  letters  about  his  projected  improvements  in  shipbuilding.  Even 
after  the  first  of  his  model  ships  had  gone  to  the  bottom  he  clung  to  his 
scheme  with  invincible  affection.  *  I  cannot  be  dissuaded,'  he  says,  '  but 
that  it  contains  most  glorious,  pleasant,  and  useful  things.  My  happiness 
lies  in  being  mad.'  Several  new  documents  on  these  schemes  are  printed 
in  this  volume  (pp.  108,  121,  255,  266).  To  Petty  as  an  economist  the 
author  devotes  a  careful  chapter,  giving  a  digest  of  the  views  scattered 
through  his  tracts,  with  occasional  elucidations  from  manuscripts. 
Chapter  ix.  contains  extracts  from  other  unpublished  pamphlets  of 
Petty's,  dealing  with  Irish  questions  and  suggesting  the  policy  which  he 
hoped  James  II  would  follow.  Amongst  his  plans  were  a  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  a  partial  disendowment  of  the  established 
church  in  order  to  pay  the  Roman  catholic  priests  (pp.  273,  277).  Petty's 
account  of  his  personal  relations  with  James  II  is  of  value  for  the  history 
of  that  king's  policy  (pp.  281-6).  Petty's  theological  writings,  speci- 
mens of  which  are  quoted,  show  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
Hobbes,  which  may  also  be  traced  in  his  economic  speculations  (pp.  168, 
183,  236).  In  the  appendix  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  prints  a  list  of 
Petty's  works  from  his  own  autograph  manuscript ;  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  complete  and  leaves  unmentioned  many  of  his  later  productions. 
On  the  strength  of  this  list  he  claims  for  Petty  a  share  in  the  famous 
pamphlet  against  the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  into  Connaught,  which 
was  anonymously  published  by  Vincent  Gookin  in  165t  (pp.  32,  317). 
The  vexed  question  whether  the  '  Observations  on  the  Bill  of  Mortality  of 
the  City  of  London,'  which  appeared  in  1661,  was  by  Captain  John 
Graunt  or  by  Petty,  he  answers  by  adopting  the  view  that  it  was  a  case 
of  joint  authorship.     The  controversy  on  the  subject  is  treated  at  length 
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in  a  review  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Bevan's  dissertation  on  Petty,  published  in 
the  Nation  on  11  April  1895.  Dr.  Bevan  assigns  the  authorship  to  Petty  ; 
the  reviewer  concludes  in  favour  of  Graunt,  alleging  inter  alia  the 
superiority  of  method  and  the  greater  general  sobriety  of  Graunt's  statis- 
tical work  as  compared  with  Petty's.  The  close  connexion  between 
Graunt  and  Petty,  and  the  fact  that  Petty  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  in 
his  list  of  his  own  works,  lend  plausibility  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's 
view  that  Petty  had  some  share  in  the  tract. 

The  volume  contains  two  excellent  portraits  of  Petty,  one  by  Closter- 
man,  the  other  by  Lely  ;  but,  though  quoting  Aubrey's  account  of  '  the 
picture  ua  miniature  drawn  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  prince  of  limners  of 
his  age,  one  of  the  likest  that  ever  he  drew,'  the  author  neglects  to  say 
whether  this  masterpiece  still  exists,  or  where  it  is. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  of  such  permanent  value  as  this  is 
should  contain  so  many  errors  of  the  press.  Misprints,  especially  with 
regard  to  proper  names,  are  extremely  frequent.  For  instance,  on  p.  7 
for  '  Madden  '  read  '  Madan,'  on  p.  187  for  '  Hanoteau  '  read  '  Hanotaux,* 
on  p.  296  for  '  Lowse '  read  *  Lower.'  On  p.  183  Charles  Davenant  is 
confused  with  his  father,  Sir  William  Davenant.  The  manuscripts 
quoted  are  in  some  cases  evidently  misread :  e.g.  p.  157, 1.  22,  for  *  horse- 
ment '  '  horsemeat ; '  p.  309, 1.  2,  for  '  lowde '  read  *  shrewde  ; '  p.  813, 1. 5, 
for  '  couches '  read  '  coaches  ; '  p.  319, 1.  8,  for  *  great  hatt '  '  grew  hott,' 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  might  with  advantage  have  consulted  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Lansdowne  L:ish  Estates  and  Sir  William  Petty,' 
by  W.  G.  Carroll,  incumbent  of  St.  Bride's,  Dublin  (Dublin  :  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son,  1881).  It  contains  some  extracts  from  the  registers  of  that 
church  relating  to  members  of  the  Petty  family  which  would  have  been 
serviceable.  Mr.  Carroll  also  quotes,  from  one  of  Thorpe's  catalogues, 
some  letters  of  Petty's  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Lettres  de  Pierre  de  Groot,  Ambassadeur  des  Provinces- Unies,  a  Abraham, 
de  Wicquefort,  Bisident  des  Dues  de  Brunswick  (1668-1674).  Publiees 
d'apres  les  manuscrits.  Par  F.  J.  L.  Kramer.  (La  Haye  :  Martinus 
Nijhoff.  1894.) 
This  volume  contains  174  letters  written  by  Pieter  de  Groot  to  his  Mend 
the  well-known  historian  Abraham  de  Wicquefort.  The  correspondence 
commences  in  October  1668,  when  De  Groot  left  Holland  as  ambassador 
to  Sweden,  and  continues  until  August  1674,  covering  without  a  break 
the  entire  period  of  the  writer's  absence,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  from 
his  native  land.  The  whole  collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  royal  archives 
at  the  Hague,  the  letters  being  autograph  (though  mostly  without 
signature),  except  for  the  interval  between  November  1672  and  July 
1674.  The  correspondence  with  De  Groot  was  seized  with  the  other 
papers  of  W^icquefort  when  the  resident  was  arrested  in  1675  by  order 
of  the  court  of  Holland  ;  but  for  some  reason  unknown  a  set  of  copies 
replace  the  autographs  during  the  interval  above  mentioned.  No  doubt, 
however,  rests  upon  their  authenticity,  as  these  very  copies  were  produced 
as  evidence  at  the  trial  of  De  Groot  himself  in  1676,  and  were  marked  by 
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the  order  of  the  court  with  the  words  cxhihitum  et  recogniUim.  There 
is  a  further  pecuHarity  attaching  to  this  portion  of  the  series — that  no  less 
than  seven  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  explanation 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  group  of  letters  possesses  special  bio- 
graphical interest. 

Pieter  de  Groot,  born  in  1615,  was  cradled  in  misfortune.  The  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Barneveldt  and  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  then 
already  becoming  acute,  and  the  illustrious  Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of 
Pieter,  as  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  advocate,  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
He  escaped  the  scaffold,  but  was  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Louvestein.  The  story  of  his  daring  and  romantic  escape 
from  that  fortress  is  well  known.  The  boy,  then  six  years  old,  followed 
his  father  into  exile  in  France.  It  was  scurrilously  said  of  him  in  later 
life  that  he  was  un  auf  potirri,  couve  d  Louvestein.  It  is  a  description 
that  has  gained  currency,  because  it  represents  the  real  man  in  caricature. 
Pieter  de  Groot  did  not  inherit  the  high  qualities  of  his  distinguished 
parents,  but  was  from  his  earliest  years  weak  and  sickly,  and  throughout 
life  always  ailing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Louvestein  he  did  inherit,  but,  as  interpreted  in  the 
narrower  spirit  of  the  De  Witts,  at  once  particularist  and  oligarchical, 
and,  during  the  administration  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  was  regarded  as 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  *  states '  party.  It  was  by  the  influence  of 
John  de  Witt  that,  after  being  ejected  from  the  post  of  pensionary  of 
Amsterdam,  De  Groot  was  sent  by  the  states-general  in  1668  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden,  and  afterwards,  in  1670,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Paris. 
As  a  diplomatist  he  displayed  a  certain  aptitude  ;  but  his  efforts  to  avert 
the  great  invasion  which  threatened  his  country  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  though  he  himself  did  not  believe  that 
Louis  XIV  really  intended  to  attack  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  his  best 
to  rouse  the  home  authorities  to  take  all  possible  defensive  precautions. 
He  pleaded  the  old  truth  that  it  is  the  strong  man  armed  who  keeps  his 
goods  in  peace ;  but  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  and  the  French  king  was  con- 
sequently able  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  land  with  scarcely  any 
opposition.  It  was  now  that  De  Groot,  with  the  best  intentions,  made 
the  mistake  of  going  on  a  mission  to  the  French  camp,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  Louis  XIV,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  easy  triumph,  terms  of  peace 
that  would  have  been  most  humiliating  and  disastrous.  It  was  an  act 
that  was  never  forgiven  by  the  patriotic  and  Orange  party,  and  such  was 
the  odium  excited  by  his  conduct  among  the  populace  that,  on  the  fall  of 
the  De  Witts,  De  Groot  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Rotterdam.  He  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  remained  an  exile  for  more  than 
two  years,  until  the  autumn  of  1674.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  and 
abject  entreaty  to  the  prince  of  Orange  he  was  then  permitted  to  return 
to  Holland.  He  was  in  bad  health  and  needed  repose  ;  but  not  for  long 
did  he  obtain  the  rest  and  retirement  which  he  sought.  The  arrest  of  his 
friend  Wicquefort  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  correspondence  contained 
in  this  volume,  with  the  issue  that  De  Groot  himself  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  was  regarded  as  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  acquittal.  But 
the  anxiety  proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  a  constitution  enfeebled  by 
illness,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1678,  he  died,  a  worn-out  old  man. 
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The  intimate  correspondence  of  two  such  men  as  De  Groot  and 
Wicqueforfc  might  have  been  expected  to  be  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  not 
so.  The  volume  before  us  (which  contains  only  the  De  Groot  letters)  is, 
indeed,  most  disappointing.  Only  here  and  there  is  any  material  to  be 
found  of  real  historical  value  ;  the  larger  part  is  occupied  with  matters  of 
commonplace  or  merely  private  character,  and  during  the  exile  with  com- 
plaints, excuses,  and  lamentations.  They  are  the  production  of  a  man 
who  was  a  weak  creature,  without  steady  principles  or  clear  views 
of  any  kind.  Many  of  the  letters  undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  the 
tangled  diplomatic  relations  between  England,  France,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Provinces  during  the  closing  years  of  De  Witt's  administration. 
From  his  position  De  Groot  had  considerable  opportunities,  both  at 
Stockholm  and  at  Paris,  of  getting  glimpses  behind  the  scenes,  and  he 
seems  to  have  kept  his  eyes  fairly  wide  open.  He  was  fond  of  gossiping 
and  of  intrigue,  and  he  sends  his  friend  week  by  week  particulars  of  all 
that  was  going  on.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  large  mind,  and  much 
that  he  tells  is  very  trivial.  His  fondness  for  intrigue  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  correspondence  during  the  negociations  at  Cologne  in  1673.  Al- 
though an  exile  De  Groot  made  a  point  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
different  diplomatists,  and  of  discoursing  freely  with  them  on  the  points 
at  issue,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his 
envoys,  whose  views  and  opinions  he  was  far  from  upholding.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  these  letters,  though  they  add  but 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the  time,  are  of  interest 
biographically,  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  those  groping 
amidst  the  perplexities  of  the  difficult  and  tortuous  diplomacy  of  the  eight 
years  which  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  triple  alliance  of  1668. 

All  the  letters  have  been  published  in  full  by  Mr.  F.  J.  L.  Kramer  on 
behalf  of  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society,  with  the  utmost  care  as  to  names, 
dates,  and  orthography ;  necessary  foot-notes  have  been  sparingly  given, 
and  there  is  an  index  of  names  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Geokge  Edmundson. 

Die  Begierung  der  Konigin  Mary  Stuart  von  England,  1689-1695.    Von 
"W.  K.  A.  NiPPOLD.     (Hamburg  :  Lucas  Grafe  und  Sillem.     1895.) 

This  attempt  to  impress  upon  readers  of  modern  English  history  the 
importance  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  good  Queen  Mary  possesses  a 
certain  initial  interest,  as  being  partly  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  old 
and  distinguished  Muehnen  family  of  Berne.  An  ancestor  of  its  present 
representative  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
and  his  son  raised  a  regiment  for  William  III  against  Louis  XIV,  and 
did  good  service  as  its  chief.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  in  this  little 
volume  is  engraved  from  a  picture  presented  by  her  to  this  gallant  Colonel 
Albrecht  von  Muelinen.  But  there  is  little  else  of  value  in  Dr.  Nippold's 
well-meaning  compilation  from  Burnet,  Macaulay,  Kraemer's  useful  mono- 
graph, and  the  recent  publications  of  Queen  Mary's  memoirs  and  letters  by 
Countess  Bentinck  and  Dr.  Doebner.  Neither  has  he  made  any  attempt 
to  show,  with  freshness  or  fulness,  the  most  characteristic  and  individual 
side  of  Mary's  public  activity,  viz.  her  influence  upon  manners  and  morals  ; 
nor  has  he  succeeded  in  his  account  of  her  relations  with  her  husband  in 
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holding  a  judicious  middle  course  between  eager  scandal  and  confiding  self- 
surrender.  He  cites  with  scorn  a  reference  in  a  Roman  catholic  publication 
to  my  article  on  Queen  Mary  in  the  •  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  heroism  with  which  the  queen 
bore  conjugal  trials  of  no  easily  endurable  kind.  I  fancy,  notwithstanding 
the  printer  (who  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  trusted),  that  it  must  be  Dr. 
Nippold,  and  not  Father  Zimmermann,  who  does  me  the  honour  of  con- 
founding me  with  an  eminent  namesake,  and  calling  me  *  the  convert ' 
Ward.  But  this  is  a  trifling  slip ;  and  my  only  real  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Nippold  is  that  he  has  spoilt  an  admirable  subject,  and  one  eminently 
deserving  of  popular  treatment,  by  dealing  with  it  in  the  educational 
tract  style,  which  of  all  styles  is  the  most  repugnant  to  historical  narrative. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  sincere  tribute  of  reverence  in  a  quite  unex- 
pected quarter  to  an  English  sovereign  formerly  so  cruelly  misjudged,  and 
even  now  so  imperfectly  appreciated,  would  have  been  sure  of  a  word  of 
welcome  in  this  Eeview.  A.  W.  Ward. 


Life  of  Captain  Stephen  Martin.     Edited  by  [Sir]  Clements  R. 
Markham  [K.C.B.]     (Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.    1895.) 

Captain  Stephen  Maktin  was  a  gallant,  capable,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, somewhat  choleric  officer  of  the  English  navy  during  the  wars  of  the 
league  of  Augsburg  and  the  Spanish  succession,  which  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Like  many  other  naval  men  he  was  a  staunch  tory,  a  staunch  church- 
man, and  a  staunch  patriot.  When  only  a  midshipman  he  was 
discharged  from  the  '  Montagu '  in  1688  for  poking  fun  at  the  Roman 
catholic  priests  who  were  on  board  by  command  of  James  II  to  try 
and  efifect  the  conversion  of  the  sailors.  On  being  disappointed  of  his 
promotion  to  be  post  captain,  he  very  nearly  left  the  service  altogether 
in  a  huflf.  On  the  accession  of  George  I  he  did  actually  retire  from 
active  service,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  serve  ministers  who 
were  accustomed  to  make  detraction  of  Queen  Anne  a  test  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  fact  his  temper  and  his  temperament  were  j  ust 
what  those  of  a  sea  captain  ought  traditionally  to  be.  He  was  generous 
to  a  fault,  warm-hearted,  passionately  loyal,  of  indomitable  pluck  and  con- 
siderable  readiness  of  resource  in  danger,  with  a  genuine  hatred  for  all 
whigs,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  foreigners,  always  convinced  that  he 
was  the  most  ill-used  man  in  the  service,  always  delighted  to  accept  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  duties,  extremely  particular  in  his  dress  and 
manners,  extremely  careless  in  his  management  of  his  own  affairs,  never 
dreaming  of  shirking  necessary  responsibilit/,  and  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  but  modest  and  humble  in  his  estimate  of-  them,  always 
trustworthy,  never  self-assertive — in  fact  one  of  those  men  whose  very 
weaknesses  make  them  the  more  attractive  and  the  more  useful.  Here  is 
a  most  characteristic  story,  told  by  his  biographer. 

During  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Alicante  one  day,  being  in  company  with 

Major  Wyvill,  they  walked  on  discoursing  till  they  were  very  near  the  castle, 

when  on  a  sudden  they  were  alarmed  by  a  cannon  shot  that  passed  very  near 

them.    The  major  very  fairly  ran  for  it  till  he  got  to  a  place  of  security,  from 
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whence  he  kept  hallooing  out  to  Captain  Martin  to  follow  him.  '  Zounds', 
captain,  you'll  be  shot ;  run  for  it.'  The  first  shot  was  soon  followed  by  another, 
which  came  so  near  Captain  Martin  that  it  beat  the  dirt  about  his  ears.  The 
major  cried  the  more  vehemently,  '  Run,  captain,  run  !  Zounds,  why  don't  you 
run  for  it  ?  '  He  replied  with  a  great  oath  he  never  did  nor  never  would  run  ; 
and  drawing  his  sword  out  of  a  bravado,  faced  about  and  flourished  it  over  his 
head  towards  the  castle,  bidding  them  fire  and  be  damned,  for  all  the  cannon  in 
the  castle  should  not  make  him  move  one  bit  faster,  and  so  gravely  walked  off, 
though  he  had  two  more  shots  made  at  him  before  he  got  out  of  harm's  way. 
And  when  the  major  afterwards  argued  the  case  with  him  he  insisted  upon  it 
that  a  man  may  make  a  retreat  with  honour,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  run  away 
upon  any  occasion. 

Cannot  we  picture  him  stopping  and  brandishing  his  sword,  and  bidding 
the  Spaniards  fire  and  be  damned,  and  do  we  not  admire  him  all  the 
more  for  it,  honest,  brave,  stupid  little  man,  though  we  know  he  ought  to 
have  been  reprimanded  for  needlessly  endangering  his  life  ?  And  we 
may  be  sure  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  drank  his  health  and  confusion 
to  the  papists  in  many  a  deep  potation  of  grog.  For  this  was  not  a  piece 
of  gasconade,  which  Englishnaen  hate,  but  a  considered  principle  of  moral 
conduct,  imreasonable  if  you  will,  but  noble. 

The  strength  of  character  which  showed  itself  in  this  unusual  and  some- 
what ludicrous  form  at  Alicante  had  been  displayed  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  some  twelve  years  before  off  Gibraltar.  Martin  was 
then  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  '  Eagle  '  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis 
Wheler.  On  18  Feb.  1694,  while  off  Gibraltar,  they  encountered  a  most 
terrific  gale.  The  fleet  was  dispersed  ;  the  '  Eagle  '  lost  its  main-topmast, 
sprung  its  mainmast,  and  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  driven 
on  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  captain  was  down  below,  confined  to  his 
bed  by  the  gout,  but  insisted  on  giving  orders  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
Lieutenant  Martin,  convinced  that  those  orders,  if  carried  out,  would 
drive  them  on  to  the  Spanish  coast,  boldly  told  the  captain  that,  unless 
he  got  out  of  bed  and  took  command  of  the  ship  on  deck,  he  (Lieutenant 
Martin)  would  follow  his  own  course  and  take  the  responsibility.  The 
captain  was  too  ill  to  be  moved,  and  had  to  give  in,  and  the  next  morning 
showed  that  Martin  was  right.  It  is  only  a  man  gifted  with  supreme 
decision  of  character  who  would  have  thus  dared  to  brave  his  superior 
officer. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society,  and  is  supplied 
with  useful  appendices,  giving  a  list  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  in  1685, 
a  statement  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  number  of  ships  between 
1688  and  1698,  and  a  list  of  the  navy  in  1699.  It  is  written  by  Captain 
Martin's  son,  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  who  eventually  became  garter 
king-at-arms,  and  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle  by  marriage.  Admiral  Sir 
John  Leake,  as  well  as  the  life  of  his  father.  Captain  Martin.  This 
latter  book  has  remained  in  manuscript,  probably  because  it  does  not 
pretend  to  do  more  than  give  the  personal  history  of  the  gallant  captain, 
and  avoids  on  set  purpose  dealing  with  questions  of  policy  or  naval 
management,  as  the  author  had  already  said  what  he  had  to  say  on  such 
subjects  in  his  'Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake.'  This  naturally  makes 
the  book  of  less  importance  to  the  student  of  naval  history,  but  does  not 
in  the  least  diminish  its  interest  and  value  to  those  who  like  to  get  below 
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the  surface  of  things,  and  understand  something  of  the  life  and  character 
of  those  minor  heroes  whose  duty  it  merely  is  to  achieve  what  others  plan. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  editor  has  not  taken  a  little  more  pains  with  the 
historical  part  of  the  interesting  introduction  which  he  contributes  to  the 
work.  When  speaking  of  the  war  of  1689  he  says  that  James  II  landed 
in  Ireland  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands,  not 
realising  apparently  that  it  had  never  been  out  of  them,  and  that  Ireland 
did  not  accept  William  III  as  king,  but  was  conquered  by  him.  In  his 
account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
he  writes  as  if  he  thought  that  the  allies  merely  set  up  the  archduke 
Charles  as  their  candidate  and  Louis  XIV  set  up  the  duke  of  Anjou  as 
his,  and  then  the  two  parties  went  hammer  and  tongs  at  each  other. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  partition  treaty  or  of  the  will  of  Charles  II  of 
Spain  at  all.  In  the  same  page  he  makes  the  French  fleet  sail  to  and  from 
Toulouse.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  slip  for  Toulon,  but  it  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  occur  twice.  Heney  0.  Wakeman. 

La  Deportation  EccUsiastique  sous  le  Directoire.  Documents  in^dits 
recueillis  et  pubHes  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine.  Par 
Victor  Piebre.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1895.) 

The  editor  of  this  volume  pointed  out  in  a  previous  work,  on  '  The 
Terror  under  the  Directory,'  that  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  19  Fructidor 
(5  Sept.  1797)  the  Directors  terrorised  their  opponents  by  an  odious  and 
systematic  proscription,  in  which  every  pretence  of  legality,  of  publicity, 
of  allowing  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  innocence,  was 
abandoned.  It  is  true  that  the  victims  were  '  deported,'  not  executed ; 
but  the  poisonous  swamps  of  Cayenne  were  more  cruel  and  scarcely  less 
surely  fatal  than  the  guillotine.  As  the  people  became  more  restless  under 
the  most  ignoble  government  to  which  a  great  nation  has  ever  submitted, 
the  priests  who,  relying  on  the  toleration  promised  by  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III,  returned  from  exile,  or  ventured  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  were  more  joyfully  welcomed,  and  the  services  which  they  ven- 
tured to  celebrate  were  attended  with  increasing  fervour.  The  Directors 
therefore,  probably  not  without  reason,  suspected  the  clergy  of  encourag- 
ing and  propagating  the  views  of  their  enemies.  Their  hand  accordingly 
fell  more  heavily  on  no  other  class  of  their  opponents.  *  Every  month, 
every  week,  every  day,  a  certain  number  of  priests  were  sentenced  ;  the 
process  was  constant,  regular,  uninterrupted,  carried  out  with  cold,  perse- 
vering, methodical  patience.'  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  quotation 
made  by  M.  Pierre  from  his  earlier  book ;  the  present  volume  contains  the 
documentary  proof  of  the  statement.  It  is  mainly  a  collection  of  the 
warrants  for  the  arrest  and  *  deportation '  of  priests  issued  by  the 
Directory  between  the  autumn  of  1797  and  the  late  summer  of  1799. 

Such  a  body  of  documents,  carefully  and  conscientiously  edited  by  an 
historian  so  well  acquainted  with  the  period,  is  extremely  valuable  to  the 
student.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  by  comparing 
memoirs  only  written  to  mislead,  and  histories  inspired  by  the  wish  to 
establish  a  theory  or  exalt  a  political  party,  is  in  itself  fascinating.  But 
if  the  witnesses  before  him  are  unscrupulous  liars  and  the  advocates  who 
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examine  them  zealous  only  for  the  success  of  their  cause,  even  the  most 
sagacious  judge  must  feel  some  slight  misgiving  when  called  upon 
to  pronounce  judgment,  while  he  who  has  no  confidence  in  his  own 
insight  must  feel  doubly  grateful  when  presented  with  even  the  smallest 
piece  of  plain  documentary  evidence. 

Who  but  the  shameless  Barras  himself  could  have  found  the 
courage  to  try  to  sweep  away  by  a  flood  of  misrepresentation  some 
part  of  the  Augean  accumulation  of  infamy  under  which  his  name  is 
buried  ?  Yet,  although  he  has  made  the  attempt  with  much  boldness 
and  some  skill,  he  has  been  less  successful  than  the  more  contemptible 
Revelliere-Lepeaux  in  inducing  his  readers  to  believe  that  he  had  some 
good  intentions  and  sensibility.  '  Why  do  you  wear  such  an  astounding 
waistcoat  ?  '  said  a  friend  to  some  ill-favoured  wit.  '  In  order  that  the 
people  may  say,  "  Good  gracious,  what  a  waistcoat !  "  instead  of,  "  What  an 
ugly  fellow  !  "  '  Theophilanthropy  was  Revelliere-Lepeaux's  scarletwaist- 
coat.  His  folly  diverted  attention  from  his  crimes ;  and  he  has  per- 
suaded some  historians  that  he  was  a  humane  man.  '  They  talk,'  he 
says  in  his  *  Memoirs ' — '  Madame  de  Stael,  like  the  rest — of  the  cruelties 
which  followed  the  struggle.  Where  are  these  persecutions  and  these 
cruelties  to  be  found?  Not  a  single  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued 
against  any  one  after  19  Fructidor.'  M.  Pierre  confronts  this  impudent 
assertion  with  the  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  231  priests  signed  by 
Revelliere-Lepeaux  liimself.  Barras  alone  among  his  colleagues  sur- 
passes this  record  with  283.  The  vagueness  of  the  grounds  alleged  in 
these  warrants  for  what  was  often  virtually  a  sentence  of  death  may  be 
taken  in  most  cases  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  victims  were  innocent  of 
all  offence,  except  that  which  they  shared  with  the  vast  majority,  dislike 
of  the  existing  government — '  immoral  and  unpatriotic  conduct,'  *  fanning 
the  embers  of  discord,'  '  fanaticism,'  'contempt  for  republican  institutions ' 
{e.g.  the  civil  marriage  and  the  decadi),  '  frequenting  the  society  of  the 
disaffected,'  &c. 

M.  Pierre  has  been  at  pains  to  discover  whether  the  warrants  were 
executed,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  victims.  The  result  seems 
to  show  that  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  considerably  mitigated 
by  the  carelessness  or  the  humanity  of  the  agents  of  the  government. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  1,260  priests  against  whom  warrants  were 
issued  by  the  Directors  were  arrested,  and  of  this  third  only  eighty- 
two  suffered  by  the  *  bloodless  guillotine,'  deportation  to  Cayenne  ;  the 
others  were  sent  to  Oleron,  Re,  or  Rochefort,  where,  it  is  true,  their 
sufferings  were  bad  enough.  The  victims  had  often  time  to  escape, 
says  M.  Pierre.  An  advocate  of  the  Directory  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  government  were  content  to  intimidate  their  less  dangerous 
opponents  without  striking.  He  might,  perhaps,  also  find  some  slight 
material  for  the  defence  of  his  clients  in  the  collection  of  warrants  of 
reprieve  and  release  printed  in  the  second  part  of  this  book  (pp.  395- 
436) ;  but  these,  the  editor,  who  is  retained  for  the  prosecution,  points 
out,  are  almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  constitutional  priests,  or  persons 
wrongly  suspected  of  being  in  orders.  Yet,  though  these  documents  may 
be  used  in  more  than  one  way,  we  are  not  on  that  account  less  grateful 
to  those  who  supply  us  with  facts.  P.  F.  Willert. 
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Mimoires  du  General  Comte  de  Saint- Chamans,  1802-1832. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.     1896.) 

These  memoirs  belong  to  that  numerous  class  which,  without  affording 
any  new  facts  of  great  consequence,  serve  to  confirm  and  illustrate  what  we 
learn  from  more  important  authorities.  Alfred  Armand  Robert  de  Saint- 
Chamans,  who  was  born  in  1781,  entered  the  army  in  1802,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Soult.  He  served  in  the 
camp  of  Boulogne,  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Eylau,  and 
subsequently  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Having  acted  for  eight  years  as 
Soult's  aide  de  camp,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  his  character, 
which  has  been  so  unfavourably  depicted  by  Thiebault.  Saint-Chamans 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  administrative  talent  and  military 
energy,  but  unduly  anxious  to  avoid  personal  danger,  and  harsh  and 
egotistic  in  his  dealings  with  his  subordinates.  Soult's  invasion  of 
Portugal  in  1809,  his  capture  of  Oporto,  and  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the 
position  of  king  or  viceroy  are  pretty  fully  described  by  Saint-Chamans. 
He  also  dwells  on  the  familiar  theme  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit  among 
the  French  generals,  their  bitter  mutual  jealousies,  and  their  impatience 
to  settle  down  in  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  wealth  and  dignities.  He 
took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  and  in  the  campaign  of  Albuera. 
He  was  recalled  from  Spain  to  serve  in  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  found 
that  even  then  the  emperor  had  been  obliged  to  draw  upon  immature 
and  untrained  recruits  to  make  up  the  invading  army.  Saint-Chamans 
served,  like  Marbot,  on  the  left  wing,  under  Saint-Cyr,  was  wounded  in 
the  retreat  from  Polotsk,  and  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  memorable 
events  of  that  year.  In  1813  he  again  commanded  a  regiment  of  boys, 
which  was  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  fraction  of  its  original  strength. 
He  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Leipzig.  Returning  to  France  he 
welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  for  by  birth  and  habits  of 
thought  he  belonged  to  the  old  aristocracy.  He  had,  however,  abundant 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  Some  of  his  recollections 
of  Louis  XVIII  may  be  read  with  interest.  He  is  extremely  copious  on 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823  and  on  the  street-fighting  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  We  should  judge  Saint-Chamans  to  have  been  a  competent 
officer  and  a  man  of  fair  general  intelligence,  though  not  endowed  with 
any  eminent  faculties  either  of  observation  or  of  reflexion  or  of  literary 
expression.  F.  C.  Montague. 

Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  tJie  Seventeenth  Century.  By  P.  A.  Bkuce. 
(London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1896.) 

American  historical  literature  has  of  late  years  been  fertile  in  sound, 
careful,  unpretending  monographs,  and  of  such  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  specimen  than  the  present  work.  Nothing  can  be  more 
business-like  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  deals  with  the 
authorities  whom  he  has  ransacked.  There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  but 
every  book,  pamphlet,  state  paper,  or  collection  of  letters  bearing  on  the 
question  in  hand  has  been  studied,  and  the  references  are  so  given  that 
the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  evidence 
'whereon  each  statement  rests.    Moreover,  despite  a  certain  dryness  neces- 
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sarily  attaching  to  his  suhject,  Mr.  Bruce  has  made  his  book  thoroughly 
interesting,  and  that  by  the  most  legitimate  means.  In  that  respect  he 
compares  favourably  with  a  book  closely  similar  in  subject  and  method 
which  I  noticed  here  not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Weeden's  *  Economic  History 
of  New  England.'  Mr.  Weeden  was  not  content  to  trust  to  the  real 
merits  which  his  book  possessed  in  its  laborious  and  accurate  character, 
but  must  needs  enliven  his  pages  now  and  again  with  little  bits  of  '  smart ' 
writing,  sounding  as  if  they  had  wandered  by  some  strange  chance  out  of 
the  pages  of  a  '  society '  newspaper.  Mr.  Bruce  sticks  almost  austerely 
to  the  business-hke  side  of  his  subject ;  yet  he  wholly  saves  himself  from 
dulness  by  the  directness  and  force  of  his  style,  the  remarkable  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  heterogeneous  material,  and  above  all 
the  clearness  with  which  he  sees  and  brings  out  the  relations  between 
the  early  economical  condition  of  Virginia  and  wider  historical  issues 
connected  therewith.  Thus  Mr.  Bruce  shows  how  the  whole  life  of 
Virginia,  social  and  economical,  was  determined  by  the  fitness  of  the 
soil  for  producing  tobacco  and  by  the  geographical  peculiarity  of  the 
country,  which  gave  every  planter  a  wharf  within  easy  reach  of  his  own 
door,  and  rendered  the  establishment  of  towns  superfluous  and  even 
inconvenient.  The  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  check  these  tendencies 
by  so-called  cohabitation  acts,  and  by  encouraging  varied  forms  of 
productive  industry,  and  the  total  failure  which  attended  all  such  efforts, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
book. 

Mr.  Bruce,  too,  is  strong  where  a  specialist  is  so  often  weak.  Without 
ever  wandering  beyond  his  subject  he  never  loses  sight  of  its  bearing 
on  the  wider  issues  of  history.  And  wherever  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  judicial  faculties  of  the  historian  he  clearly  shows  that  he  is  capable 
of  something  higher  than  mere  specialism.  No  Englishman  need  ask  for 
a  fairer  and  more  temperate  statement  of  the  attitude  which  the  home 
government  took  up  towards  colonial  trade  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Bruce 
(vol.  i.  p.  346,  &c.)  J.  A.  Doyle. 

The  American  Congress,  1774-1895.    By  Joseph  W.  Moore. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1895.) 

This  book  is  designed  '  mainly  for  the  general  reader ; '  the  author  makeff 
no  claim  to  have  discovered  new  facts,  or  to  throw  new  Hght  on  his 
subject.  His  work  possesses  two  considerable  merits.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  readable  ;  the  documents  and  extracts  quoted  are  neatly  pieced 
together,  and  the  narrative  is  free  from  digressions  and  repetitions.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Moore,  if  not  exactly  judicial,  is  at  least  serenely 
impartial ;  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  sides  with  Calhoun  or 
Webster,  Douglas  or  Lincoln  ;  he  is  content  to  tell  us  what  these  men 
did  and  said.  We  note  some  points  where  the  record  of  events  would  be 
clearer  and  more  instructive  if  the  author  would  permit  himself  a  few 
general  observations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  war  of  1812  should  always* 
be  marked  as  a  turning-point  in  the  internal  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  was.  the  capture  of  Washington  by  British  troops  which  led  the 
American  people  to  see  that  they  could  not  safely  dispense  with  a  strong; 
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federal  authority.  Again,  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency  is  an  event  the  significance  of  which  no  American  reader 
should  be  allowed  to  overlook  ;  it  indicates  the  transition  from  the  some- 
what aristocratic  liberalism  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  to  the  extreme 
democratic  doctrine  now  professed  by  almost  all  active  politicians,  without 
distinction  of  party.  But  Mr.  Moore  would  probably  say  that  in  teaching 
political  history  the  annalist  must  come  first,  the  essayist  should  follow 
after;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  not  unwilling  to  concur.  We  can 
safely  recommend  this  record  of  Congress  as  a  book  which  will  be  useful 
to  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  T.  Raleigh. 

M.  Edmond  Chevrier's  Etudes  sur  le  Christianisme  Primitif  (Paris  ; 
Picard,  1896)  is  hardly  worth  serious  criticism.  The  writer  depends 
chiefly  on  Tillemont,  Stanley,  and  '  le  Eev.  Millman,'  and  shows  few 
signs  of  personal  study.  His  work  is  fragmentary  (his  account  of 
Arianism  skips  from  340  to  364),  careless,  and  uncritical  {e.g.  in  dealing 
with  the  revenge  of  Chrotechildis),  though  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  no  doubt  a  printer's  discovery.  Its  only  interest  is  as  an 
apology  for  Sabellianism  in  ancient  and  Swedenborgianism  in  modern 
times. 

The  second  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's 
Italy  and  her  Invaders  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1896)  indicates  no  such 
recasting  or  even  revision  as  we  observed  in  that  of  the  first  and  second 
(above,  vol.  ix.  p.  187).  The  author,  indeed,  understates  the  fact  when  he 
speaks  of  having  corrected  '  a  few  verbal  errors  only  ; '  but  he  has  done 
very  little.  He  has  not  even  brought  the  work  into  harmony  with  the 
second  edition  of  his  previous  volumes.  In  his  very  first  sentence  he  says 
he  calls  the  historian  Jordanes  '  whom  in  the  previous  volumes  I  called, 
though  under  protest,  Jornandes,'  whereas  in  the  new  edition  of  them 
this  form  of  the  name  is  abandoned.  We  find  elsewhere  no  allusion  to 
recent  discussions  concerning  the  character  and  origin  of  the  '  Anonymus 
Valesii,'  not  even  of  CipoUa's  elaborate  dissertation,  which  appeared  in  the 
Builettino  delV  Istituto  storico  Italiano,  vol.  xi.  (1892) ;  nor  is  there  a 
reference  to  Schepss's  noteworthy  criticism  of  the  *  Anecdoton  Holderi,' 
which  was  published  in  the  Neues  Archiv,  xi.  (1886.)  The  '  Collatio 
Episcoporum '  before  the  Burgundian  king  Gundobad  still  figures  as 
history  in  the  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  847  f.),  although  Julien  Havet  in  1885  showed 
it  to  be  a  forgery  of  Jerome  Vignier  in  the  seventeenth  century  [Biblio- 
theque  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  xlvi.)  It  is  still  stranger  that  Mr.  Hodgkin 
should  have  left  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Justinian  by  Theophilus, 
rediscovered  in  1883  by  Mr.  Bryce,  unaltered,  and  be  still  '  awaiting  Mr. 
Bryce's  publication  of  the  document  and  critical  estimate  of  its  value  ' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  537),  when  both  text  and  commentary,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Hodgkin,  were  printed  in  this  Eeview  (vol.  ii.  pp.  657-686) 
so  long  ago  as  1887.  These  faults  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  a  valu- 
able work,  which  for  its  generous  spirit,  ease  of  narration,  and  high 
qualities  of  style  will  long  continue  to  delight  its  readers ;  but  we  submit 
that  such  a  reissue  as  that  before  us  should  not  have  been  called  a  second 
edition. 
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The  volume  of  Documents  ilhistrative  of  English  Church  History,  com- 
piled from  original  sources  by  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  and  W.  J.  Hardy  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896),  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  students  and  by  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  church  of 
England.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  all  the  Latin  pieces  have  been 
translated  into  English.  The  editors  apologise  for  the  meagre  selection 
they  have  made  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  on  the  ground  that  their 
original  design  was  to  begin  with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Still  the  fifty 
pages  they  have  devoted  to  the  earlier  time  contain  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  the  representative  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  For  the 
post-Conquest  period  we  may  note  that  William  of  Malmesbury's  account 
of  the  '  settlement  of  the  primacy  dispute,'  1072,  might  well  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  of  which  the  original  is 
preserved  at  Canterbury  and  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Palaeographical 
Society.  The  exemplar  of  Magna  Charta  at  Lincoln,  which  is  one 
of  the  originals  officially  deposited  there,  is  incorrectly  described  as  '  a 
contemporary  copy '  (p.  79).  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  editors  have 
considered  themselves  bound  to  omit  the  acts  of  the  council  of  London 
(1237)  and  the  legatine  constitutions  'on  account  of  their  great  length  ; ' 
but  the  reign  of  Henry  III  should  not  have  been  left  a  complete  blank. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  compositions  by 
which  Archbishop  Boniface  regulated  the  administration  of  bishoprics 
during  a  vacancy,  especially  since  the  method  he  established  has  been 
maintained  until  the  present  day.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  contains  the  great  series  of  statutes  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  changes  between  1532  and  1554  (pp.  145- 
885).  For  Elizabeth  and  James  I  the  student  will  more  naturally  turn  to 
Professor  Prothero's  *  Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents,'  and  for 
the  following  period  down  to  the  Restoration  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  '  Con- 
stitutional Documents,'  where  all  but  four  of  the  pieces  here  given  will  be 
found,  many  of  them  more  completely.  We  do  not  know  why  the  editors 
have  omitted  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  these  volumes  for  help  in 
making  their  selection.  One  document  might  well  have  been  added — 
namely,  the  *  Proposals  of  the  Clergy,'  on  which  Charles  I  based  his 
scheme  of  toleration,  brought  forward  at  Uxbridge,  February  164t. 
They  were  printed  in  1887  in  this  Review  (vol.  ii.  pp.  340-2)  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  who  remarked, '  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Oxford  clergy 
were  the  first  persons  who,  acting  as  a  public  body,  made  proposals  tend- 
ing to  toleration.'  Messrs.  Gee  and  Hardy's  work  concludes  with  the 
leading  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  concerned  with  rehgious  matters, 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  the  bill  of  rights,  the  toleration  act,  and  the 
act  of  settlement.  It  fully  deserves  the  hearty  imprimatur  of  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  prefixed  to  it. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  disappointed,  in  considering  Professor  Miihl- 
h&chev's  Deutsche  Geschlchte  unter  den  Kar cling ern  {^iutigoxi:  Cotta, 
1896),  that  a  great  authority  like  the  author,  sitting  down  for  the  first 
time  to  write  a  connected  historical  work  upon  his  own  special  subject, 
should  write  it  for  a  popular  series,  the  scheme  of  which  does  not  allow 
him  an  index  and  hardly  permits  a  footnote.     Our  disappointment  is 
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all  the  more  poignant  since  it  is  our  belief  that  this  is  quite  the  best  book 
which  has  until  now  appeared  upon  the  Carolingian  age.  It  is  admi- 
rably written,  admirably  arranged,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
we  detect  the  trained  diplomatist  at  every  page.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  works  which  we  have  read  upon  early  medieval  history  for  a 
long  while. 

The  Mamlicke  or  Slave  Dynasty  of  Egypt  (1260-1517  a.d.),  by  Sir 
William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.  (London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1896),  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  Weil's  Geschichte  der  Chalifen, 
which  were  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  original  work  is 
a  solid  but  not  a  brilliant  account  of  a  very  interesting  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  Sir  William  Muir  has  taken  out  the  solidity  without  much 
increasing  the  brilliancy.  The  abridgment  has  been  carelessly  done  and 
abounds  in  misprints.  No  attempt  has  apparently  been  made  to  supply 
Weil's  deficiencies  by  further  research,  and  Sir  William  Muir  allows 
himself  to  fall  into  various  topographical  errors,  due  probably  to  ignorance 
of  the  country  and  capital.  Of  the  artistic,  literary,  and  social  sides  of 
Mamluke  civilisation  we  read  scarcely  anything  in  these  pages.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  criticise  in  detail  a  work  so  inadequate  and  perfunctory. 
Its  only  merit  is  that  it  may  introduce  the  general  reader  to  a  subject 
hitherto  little  studied  in  England,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  seek  more 
trustworthy  guides.  An  appendix  by  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha  is  the  only 
really  valuable  feature  in  a  book  which  we  hope  Sir  William  Muir  will 
thoroughly  recast  and  raise  to  the  level  of  his  earher  and  justly 
esteemed  works  on  Mohammedan  history. 

The  third  volume  of  Yorkshire  Eoyalist  Composition  Papers,  edited 
by  J.  W.  Clay  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Eecord  Series,  vol.  xx. 
1896),  like  the  two  earlier  ones,  is  well  edited,  but  contains  no  cases  of 
more  than  local  interest,  excepting  those  of  Lord  Eure  (p.  118),  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  (p.  159),  Sir  George  Radcliffe  (p.  105),  and  the 
countess  of  Arundel  (p.  135). 

The  Advice  to  a  Son,  by  Francis  Osborne,  edited  by  E.  A.  Parry 
(London :  David  Nutb,  1896),  is  the  work  of  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Osborne,  and  therefore  the  uncle  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  whose  letters 
Judge  Parry  published  in  1888.  Originally  published  in  1656,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  books  of  its  day,  and  is  still  amusing  and  instructive. 
The  editor  has  prefixed  to  it  a  good  criticism  of  his  author's  point  of 
view,  and  a  better  life  of  Osborne  than  any  hitherto  published,  together 
with  some  useful  notes.  Osborne  was  neither  a  great  thinker  nor  a 
great  writer,  but  his  essays  on  education,  marriage,  and  similar  topics 
admirably  illustrate  the  ideas  of  his  time,  and  contain  many  passages  of 
interest.  His  references  to  the  '  Eikon  Basilike '  (p.  19),  to  Hampden's 
oratory  (p.  101),  and  to  Bacon  (p.  68)  are  instances.  In  the  note  on 
p.  141  there  is  a  curious  error ;  for  *  Bayly  Lewis '  read  Lewis  Bayly. 
In  the  address  to  the  reader  the  persons  referred  to  under  the  initials  B. 
and  H.  are  certainly  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  and  not  Buckingham  and 
Hudibras. 
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The  value  of  the  hfe  of  Mirabeau  by  Professor  Alfred  Stern  was  duly 
pointed  out  by  us  when  we  reviewed  the  original  German  book  (above, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  587-93, 1892).  We  have,  therefore,  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  a  French  translation,  by  MM.  Lespes,  Pasquet,  and 
Pierre  Peret  {La  Vie  de  Mirabeau,  2  vols.  Paris  :  Bouillon,  1895-6), 
which  will  introduce  this  sober  and  learned  biography  to  a  much  wider 
audience.  The  author  has  used  the  opportunity  to  insert  a  variety  of 
small  corrections  all  through  the  book,  but  we  are  sorry  that  even  the 
scanty  index  which  was  provided  in  the  German  edition  is  absent  from 
the  French. 

The  poems  collected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hillis  under  the  title  of  A 
Metrical  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1896)  illustrate  the  hold  which  Napoleon 
obtained  over  the  imaginations  of  people  in  general,  but  most  of  them 
are  the  work  of  later  writers.  Had  he  brought  together  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  contemporaries,  the  book  would  have  been  of  real 
historical  value.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  the  poems 
are  of  interest.  Walter  Thornbury's  spirited  verses  were  worth  inserting, 
but  the  anonymous  poem  on  Madame  Tallien  (p.  64)  and  many  others 
are  unredeemable  nonsense.  Several  of  the  translations,  however,  are 
really  good,  and  there  are  twenty-five  portraits  of  Napoleon's  family  and 
his  generals. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Scargill-Bird's  Guide  to  the  Principal 
Classes  of  Documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Bccord  Office  (London  : 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1896)  bears  signs  of  careful  revision 
throughout,  and  though  the  price  remains  unchanged  is  enlarged  by 
nearly  one-fifth.  The  most  extensive  new  items  are  a  schedule  of  records 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law  (appended  to  the  introduction)  and  elaborate 
articles  on  *  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Rolls.'  Both  these,  however,  to 
a  large  extent  repeat  information  already  given  elsewhere  under  different 
headings.  The  introduction  contains  also  a  statement  of  the  lists  and 
indexes  of  documents  recently  published  or  now  in  progress,  which  afford 
fresh  evidence  of  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  staff  of  the  record  office 
under  the  present  deputy-keeper's  administration.  The  classification  of 
the  documents  appears  to  us  better  adapted  for  those  who  have  an 
internal  knowledge  of  the  office  than  for  students  outside.  To  take  an 
example,  there  is  no  heading  *  Exchequer ; '  the  subsidy  rolls  have  to  be 
sought  under  the  arbitrary  title  of  *  Taxation,'  and  the  liberate  rolls 
appear  both  under  '  Receipts  and  Issues  of  the  Exchequer  '  and  under 
'  Chancery  Enrolments  (Various),'  while  the  Black  Book  and  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  are  entered  among  *  Registers  and  Books  of  Remembrance.' 
The  excellent  index,  however,  will  save  the  explorer  of  our  archives  from 
any  serious  inconvenience. 

The  Studi  Storici,  an  historical  review,  published  quarterly,  by 
Professor  Amedeo  Crivelucci  of  Pisa,  originally  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  colleague  Ettore  Pais,  deserves  more  attention  from  historical  students 
in  this  country  than  it  has  yet  received.  Professor  Crivellucci's  a,rticles 
on  Lombard   history  are  of  great  value.     Those  on  church  history. 
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especially  on  the  authorship  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  are 
the  work  of  men  who  understand  their  subject.  The  writers  range 
over  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  their  periodical  is 
one  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  good  library  of  reference. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  project  which  Professor 
Bury,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  set  on  foot  of  bringing  out  a  series 
of  texts  of  Byzantine  historians,  such  as  has  long  been  needed  to  super- 
sede the  unsatisfactory  Bonn  edition.  The  new  collection,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.,  will  furnish  glossaries  as  well  as 
indexes,  and  will  include  not  only  Greek  works,  but  also  English  trans- 
lations of  chronicles  written  in  oriental  languages,  such  as  Armenian, 
Syriac,  and  Ethiopic. 


COREESPONDENCE 

*  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers.' 

In  the  last  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  Mr.  R.  Dunlop 
reviewed  my  two  volumes  of  the  *  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.'  I  have  to  thank  him  for  certain  kind  remarks  re- 
specting my  work,  but  there  are  some  matters  in  his  review  to  which  I 
feel  compelled  to  draw  attention. 

Mr.  Dunlop  states  that  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hans  Claude  Hamilton, 
•  possessed  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,'  and  that  *  his  manner  of  editing  the  "  Calendar  "  was  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  his  successor,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  should  escape  some  degree  of  invidious  comparison 
with  him.'  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  had 
an  experience  of  fifty  years,  whilst  I  came  quite  fresh  to  the  work.  I 
could  not  well  have  complained  if  Mr.  Dunlop  had  shown  that  I  had 
fallen  into  errors  by  adopting  a  course  avoided  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  he  blames  me  for  the  very  same  thing  that 
he  praises  in  Mr.  Hamilton.  Take,  for  instance,  my  index,  where  he 
says  that  my  defective  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  geography  'is 
most  noticeable  ;  for,  despite  its  apparent  completeness,  only  the  faintest 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assist  the  reader  to  discriminate  between 
personal  and  tribal  names,  or  to  identify  some  important  place  disguised 
under  some  uncouth  form  of  spelling.'  'Who,'  he  adds,  'for  example, 
were  Ever  McCollo,  Edward  Gybbon,  Harry  McShane,  Shane  McLisagh, 
and  a  score  of  others  whose  names  are  constantly  recurring  ?  '  After  thus 
broadly  stating  that  I  have  made  '  only  the  faintest  attempt '  to  assist  the 
reader,  he  admits  in  the  very  next  sentence  that  I  have  so  discriminated 
with  regard  to  several  names.  Now,  how  did  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose 
editing  is  *  so  entirely  satisfactory,'  act  in  this  matter  ?  Let  me  take  my 
predecessor's  last  volume,  issued  when  his  knowledge  was  ripest.  In 
one  half  of  p.  58  there  are  twenty-two  names  of  places,  all  of  which 
require  elucidation.  There  are  such  names  as  *  Gortymoawnye '  and 
'  Graigneportellaghe '  (Mr.  Dunlop's  criticisms  being  particular  even 
to  a  single  letter,  I  may  say  that  in  the  text  the  name  is  '  Graigene-i 
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portellaghe ').  Now  in  the  index  every  one  of  these  names  is 
given  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  identification.  Again,  in  the  same 
volume  Mr.  Hamilton  has  in  the  index  merely  '  McShane,  Henry  Oge 
McHenry.'  Still  all  this  is  '  so  entirely  satisfactory.'  Li  my  index  is 
'  McShane,  Harry,'  followed  by  *  McShane,  Henry  Oge  McHarry,  son-in- 
law  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,'  and  I  am  told  that  my  index  is  very  defective, 
and  that  I  do  not  assist  the  reader  to  discriminate.  As  I  was  following, 
in  general,  the  method  of  editing  pursued  by  my  predecessor,  I  made  no 
mention  in  my  preface  of  any  changes  I  made.  There  were  three,  viz. 
the  manner  of  preface,  a  fuller  text,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
similarity  into  the  spelling  of  names.  Mr.  Hamilton  would  sometimes 
follow  the  original  by  spelling  the  name  of  the  same  person  several  ways 
in  one  document.  At  other  times  he  would  alter  the  spelling.  I  have 
attempted  to  bring  in  some  uniformity. 

Take  another  name  instanced  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  '  Edward '  Gybbon.' 
One  would  think  from  this  that  I  gave  no  more.  In  my  index  I  have, 
'  Gybbon,  Edward,  called  the  White  Knight  [of  Munster].'  Is  there  no 
identification  here  ?  As  to  '  MoCollo,  or  McCoolye,  Ever,'  and  '  McLisagh, 
Shane,'  I  may  state  that  in  the  *  Index  to  Fiants  '  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(a  very  useful  and  valuable  compilation),  issued  by  the  Public  Record 
OflSce  of  Ireland,  I  find  '  McCoUo-Colloe,  persons  of  the  name  pardoned,' 
and,  later  on,  '  McCoolie,  Ever,  pardon.'  In  neither  of  these  cases  is 
McMahon  mentioned.  Similarly  I  find  *  McLisagh — Lisaghe — Lysagh 
— Lysaghe,  persons  of  the  name  pardoned.'  Does  Mr.  Dunlop  think 
that  the  authorities  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  have  not  *  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  Irish  geography'  which  he 
considers  to  be  lacking  in  myself  ?  Further,  it  is  unfair  to  hide  the  fact 
that  additional  means  of  identification,  both  as  to  persons  and  places, 
may  be  derived  from  the  cross  references  I  have  given.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  place-names  I  have  supplied  the  counties  to  which  they 
belong,  and  an  extremely  small  number  remain  as  in  the  text.  In  the 
'  Calendar  of  Elizabethan  Fiants  '  the  names  of  persons  and  places  are 
given  throughout  as  they  stand,  but  in  the  '  Index  '  they  are  identified  as 
far  as  possible.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  index,  acted  on  the  same  lines. 
I  have  already  shown  how  he  left  places  unidentified ;  similarly,  as 
examples  of  persons  unidentified,  I  may  give  from  his  last  volume, 
*  Keadoghe,  murder  of,'  '  McCoghlan,'  '  McDonnogh '  (not  even  '  the 
young,'  as  in  the  text),  '  McDermot,'  and  '  McGibbon.'  In  the  Dublin 
'  Index  to  Fiants '  we  have  cases  of  doubt  studding  the  pages.  But  no  one 
dreams  of  imputing  ignorance  on  the  above  grounds  either  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  or  to  the  authorities  at  Dublin ;  nor,  I  submit,  should  Mr. 
Dunlop,  for  such  reasons,  impute  ignorance  to  me. 

With  reference  to  my  two  volumes,  comprising  together  1,419  pages, 
Mr.  Dunlop  states,  *To  the  fairly  long  list  of  corrigeTida  et  addenda 
noted  by  Mr.  Atkinson  himself '  (these,  thirty-eight  in  my  first  volume, 
including  dropped  commas,  &c.,  are  reduced  to  seven  in  my  second) 
'  it  is  necessary  to  add  (omitting  minor  blunders)  the  following ; '  and 
then  comes  a  page  of  supposed  errata.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dunlop's 
notion  of  '  minor  blunders '  may  be,  but  here  are  two  of  the  major 
blunders  }ie  notices  :  '  p.  323,  for  Gansworth  read  Gawsworth '  (I  had 
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mistaken  u  for  n,  a  daily  blunder  with  most  in  the  reading  of  old  manu- 
scripts, and  frequently  an  inevitable  one)  ;  and,  *  p.  621,  col.  1,  line  1, 
for  O'Donnell,  Shane  McManus  Oge,  read  O'Donnell,  Hugh  Roe '  (the 
heading  referring  to  the  former  had  been  erroneously  put  at  the  head  of 
the  last  column  of  many  referring  to  the  latter).  Then  there  are  four 
cases  where  Mr.  Dunlop  finds  fault  with  the  dating  of  documents.  In 
three  of  these  I  followed  the  memoranda  left  by  my  predecessor,  whose 
knowledge  was  '  unrivalled.'  But  in  two  of  these  cases  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  Mr.  Dunlop  is  right.  The  fourth  case  (the  letter  of 
James  Fitz  Thomas  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde)  involves  rather  a  question  of 
arrangement  than  an  error  of  date.  Again,  Mr.  Dunlop  says,  '  Wherever 
"  Moylusse"  may  be  it  certainly  is  not  in  co.  Antrim.'  I  had  conjectured 
it  was  Moylusk,  in  that  county.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Dunlop  him- 
self cannot  always  identify.  As,  however,  my  critic  is  uncertain  where  it 
is,  I  may  tell  him  that  I  now  consider  it  to  be  Mulhussey,  co.  Meath. 
Further,  '  Boyle,  a  substitute  escheator,  is  undoubtedly  Richard  Boyle, 
subsequently  earl  of  Cork.'  Mr.  Dunlop  may  be  right,  but  I  chose  not  to 
commit  myself,  as  no  Christian  name  was  mentioned.  Again,  '  p.  357,  for 
Neale  McHaghe  read  Neal  McHugh  [O'Neill].'  If  I  did  not  identify  this 
Neill  in  my  first  volume,  I  did  in  my  second,  which  Mr.  Dunlop  reviews 
with  the  first,  but  he  is  not  generous  enough  to  admit  the  fact.  Mr. 
Dunlop  speaks  with  approval  of  the  *  rapidity  '  with  which  my  two  volumes 
have  been  brought  out.  Mr.  Hamilton's  five  volumes  were  brought  out 
in  thirty-five  years,  an  average  of  seven  years  to  each.  I  have  published 
two  volumes  in  six  years,  and  a  third  will  probably  be  out  about  the  close 
of  1897,  or  three  volumes  in  seven  years.  But  Mr.  Dunlop  makes 
no  allowance,  and  fastens  even  on  a  few  mistakes  about  names. 

But  to  proceed  with  his  alleged  errata.  '  P.  397,  for  Edenduscarrick 
read  Edenduffcarrick  (now  Shane's  Castle).'  But  Edenduscarrick  is  one 
of  the  renderings  of  this  name,  and  in  the  index  I  have  given  other  ren- 
derings.    In  the  document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dunlop  the  writer  has  put 

*  Edenduscarick,'  and  Burghley  has  written  on  the  margin,  'Edendus- 
carryck.'    Does  Mr.  Dunlop  think  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  between  an 

*  f '  and  a  long  '  s  '  ? 

Further,  '  P.  297,  for  McWilliam  read  McQuilUn  (the  same  mistake 
occurs  in  vol.  vii.  p.  169).*  Now,  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  word  is 
written  McWyllin,  and  I  admit  that  I  mistook  the  three  concluding 
strokes  for  an  *  m.'  But,  in  the  second  case,  the  word  is  clearly  written 
in  full,  '  McWilliam.'  The  error  is  the  scribe's,  but  I  was  bound  to  put 
the  word  as  it  stood,  though  correction  should  have  been  added.  Simi- 
larly with  regard  to  *  P.  407,  for  Lough  Sydney  read  Lough  Erne 
(possibly  a  mistake  of  Clifford's).'  Certainly  *  Sydney '  is  the  word  in  the 
letter,  and  I  could  not  but  insert  it.  Still  there  was  no-  possibility  of  a 
mistake  being  made  as  to  the  lough  intended,  for  in  the  very  same 
sentence  Clifford  speaks  of  Belleek  as  being  on  the  river  Erne. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  clearly  not  looked  at  the  original  State  Papers  before 
finding  fault.  I  will  give  two  other  instances.  *  P.  218,  for  O'Melan  ? 
read  O'Hagan.'  The  letter  in  which  this  occurs  is  certified  by  Fenton, 
and  the  word  is  undoubtedly  as  I  have  given  it.  'P.  340,  for  Acham  ? 
read  action.'     Here  the  sentence  is,  '  Lord  Mountgarrett  is  entered  into 
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Acham,  laying  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde.'  Mr.  Dunlop,  not 
knowing  anything  of  Acham  (for  he  queries  it,  as  he  does  O'Melan), 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  (natural  from  the  tenor  of  the  sentence)  that 
'  action  '  is  the  correct  rendering.  But  the  word  is  '  Acham,'  and  Mr. 
Dunlop  himself  could  read  it  in  no  other  way. 

A  worse  instancejof  his  haste  tofind  error  is,  *  P.  283, 10,  for  [Sir  William 
Kussell]  read  [Lord  Burgh],  and  delete  note.'  The  note  referred  to  is  my 
comment,  *  A  contemporary  endorsement  has  erroneously  put  Lord  Burgh 
as  the  name  of  the  lord  deputy.'  My  insertion  of  Eussell's  name  is 
quite  correct.  The  date  of  the  warrant  is  7  May  1597.  It  refers  to 
'your'  [Russell's]  letter  of  20  Dec.  1596.  That  letter,  to  which  the 
warrant  is  a  reply,  is  calendared  in  my  volume,  and  Mr.  Dunlop  could 
have  seen  it.  The  very  next  document  to  the  warrant,  and  of  the  same 
date  (7  May),  has  on  the  dorse  Russell's  name.  This  Mr.  Dunlop  could 
not  know,  unless  he  had  looked  at  the  original ;  but  he  could  see,  from 
successive  letters  calendared  in  the  same  volume,  that  Sir  WilHam 
Russell  wrote  from  Dublin  as  lord  deputy  on  12,  13,  15,  19,  and  20 
May.  Lord  Burgh's  letters  frem  Westchester  and  Beaumaris,  of  8  May 
and  11  May,  show  that  he  had  not  reached  Ireland  on  7  May.  In  fact  he 
did  not  land  till  the  15th,  and  it  was  only  on  the  22nd,  as  Lord  Burgh 
himself  writes  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  that  he  '  entered  into  the  charge 
of  his  office.'  Mr.  Dunlop  himself  takes  note  of  the  date.  Thus,  whether 
I  correct  a  document  or  not,  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  incur 
Mr.  Dunlop's  blame.  But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  it  was 
not  '  necessary  to  add '  a  great  many  of  his  statements  to  my  list  of 
corrigenda  et  addenda. 

I  had  prepared  a  full  reply  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  strictures  on  my  state- 
ments as  to  Tyrone's  paramount  position  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  Elizabeth 
and  others  countenancing  his  assassination,  but  the  Editor  informs  me 
that  the  rules  of  the  Review  prevent  his  insertion  of  answers  bearing 
upon  matters  of  opinion  and  interpretation. 

Ernest  G.  Atkinson. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Hr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Report  concerning  work  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 
'  Monumenta  Germaniae  : '  by  K.  Hasipe  [with  notes  on  the  Cheltenham  manuscript 
of  Paul  the  Deacon's  '  Hist.  Langobard.'  (11th  cent.)  ;  the  British  Museum  MS.  of 
Leo  of  Ostia's  chronicle  of  Montecassino  ;  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Veronese  annals 
of  Parisius  of  Cerea  ;  Cheltenham  MSS.  containing  a  redaction  of  the  Bern  chronicle 
attributed  to  Justinger  and  a  chronicle  of  St.  Giles  at  Nuremberg.'  The  writer  also 
prints  a  contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of  Hattin  (1187)  in  a  manuscript  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  two  letters  of  Adolf  of  Nassau  (1297)  and  one  of 
Edward  I  (1278)  from  a  Bodleian  MS.]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  [1894-1895]:  by  H. 
Omont,  concluded. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  a,  4. 

The  sources  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5,  1 — xiii :  by  A.  Bitchler. — Eev.  Etudes  Juives, 
64. 

Joannes  Rhetor  [the  writer  used  by  Evagrius] :  by  C.  E.  Gleye  [who  gives  reasons  for 
believing  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  original  form  of  the  first  seventeen  books  of 
John  Malalas,  the  form  in  which  they  stood  before  book  xviii.  was  added  soon 
after  Justinian's  time.  Of  this  work  the  Oxford  MS.  Baroc.  182  is  an  epitome]. — 
Byz.  Zft.  v.  3,  4.     Sept. 

The  Syriac  chronicle  attributed  to  Dionysius  of  TellmalhrS  (edited  by  the  abb6 
Chabot) :  by  F.  Nau  [the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  chronicle  contain  transla- 
tions from  Socrates,  John  of  Asia,  and  others.  The  fourth  part  is  a  valueless 
composition  of  an  unknown  monk,  who  wrote  in  775,  probably  in  the  monastery  of 
Zougenin,  near  Amida]. — Bull.  Crit.     June- Aug. 

Notes  and  criticisms  on  the  chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  of  Oria  [800-1054]  (Neubauer's 
'  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,'  ii.  No.  5) :  by  D.  Kaufmann. — Monatschr.  Gesch. 
und  Wissensch.  Judenth.     June. 

Egyptian  fragments  :  printed  by  A.  Neubauer.  II.  1 :  The  Jews  under  El-Hakim  bi- 
amri-llah  [996-1021].  2:  A  Hebrew  document  by  E.  Nissim  relating  to  the  first 
crusade.     3  :  The  Nagid  [c.  1 100]. — Jew.  Qu.  Eev.  33.     Oct. 

On  tlie  history  of  bishop  Leo  of  Vercelli  and  his  time  :  by  H.  Bloch  [who  prints  the 
text  of  the  almost  undecipherable  additions  on  the  last  page  of  the  Vercelli  MS. 
cii. :  (1)  autograph  draughts  of  four  letters  by  Leo  to  Henry  II,  1016,  with  an 
historical  commentary;  (2)  a  first  sketch,  also  in  Leo's  hand,  of  Henry  II's  diploma, 
for  Vercelli  (Stumpf  1634).  To  these  are  subjoined  remarks  (3)  on  the  documents 
drawn  up  by  bishop  Leo,  tracing  his  hand  in  a  number  of  diplomas  of  Otto  III  and 
Henry  II,  in  three  capitularies,  and  in  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Pavia,  1022  ;  and 
(4)  on  his  importance  at  the  courts  of  the  two  emperors.  An  appendix  gives  other 
writings  and  verses  by  Leo,  or  probably  assignable  to  him,  and  a  note  by  E.  Hen- 
ning  on  a  German  phrase  in  one  of  the  letters]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Elucidatio7is  of  the  diplomas  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. :  by  H.  Bresslau.  II  (continued 
from  vol.  XX.) :  the  history  of  the  chancery,  the  dating,  and  the  emperor's  itinerary 
[Nov.  1007-1013]  :  with  excursus  by  H.  Bloch. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Note  on  Abraham  bar  Hillel,  tlie  Arabian  hisUrrian  and  poet :  by  D.  ICaufmann. — Jew. 
Qu.  Eev.  33.     Oct. 

TJie  Vatican  Archives  :  by  C.  H.  Haskins  [a  valuable  survey  of  work  recently  done  in 
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them,  pointing  out  some  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  be  based  on  their  use]. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  1.     Oct. 
A  letter  of  Innocent  III  [30  Oct.  1210]  directed  [though  not  by  name]  against  Otto  IV: 

printed  by  B.  Bketholz. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 
Prayers  of  tlie  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  tlie  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  :  by  L.  Lb 

Grand  [who  prints  forms  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  Acre  and  in  Cyprus]. 

Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  3,  4. 
Mediceval  Service-boolis  of  Aquitaine.    Ill :  Limoges :  by  R.  Twigge. — Dublin  Rev. 

N.  S.  20.    Oct. 
Documents  supplementary  to  Limburg-Stirum's  '  Codex  diplomaticus  Flandriae : '  by 

F.  Funck-Brentaxo  [who  prints  letters  and  other  documents  ranging  from  1294  to 

1304]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  3,  4. 
Grant  by  John  III,  duke  of  Brabant,  of  judicial  powers  in  tlie  court  of  Somhreffe 

[1342] :  printed  with  a  facsimile.— Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 
Documents  illustrating  tlie  diplomatic  relations  between  the  papacy  and  Switzerland 

[1512-1552] :  edited  by  C.  WiRz. — Quell.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xvi. 
Documents  on  the  reformation  in  Savoy  [1558-1586] :  printed  by  F.  Borel. — Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xlv.  11.     Nov. 
Documents  relating  to  the  '  Drucklibujid '  [or  secret  articles]  attached  to  the  treaty 

concluded  at  Solothum  between  tlie  Roman  catJiolic  cantons  of  Switzerland  and 

the  French  ambassador,  the  count  du  Lac  [9  May  1715] :  printed  by  T.  von  Liebe- 

NAU.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.  5. 


Tlie  tises  of  legal  history  :  by  M.  Crackanthorpe. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  48.     Oct. 

International  law  [an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  19  Aug.] : 
by  lord  Russell  of  Killowen. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  48,     Oct. 

The  legal  position  of  the  church  in  tlie  third  century :  by  P.  Allard. — Rev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ix.  2.     Oct. 

Diocletian's  ordinance  for  assessment  [in  the  Syrian  law-book  published  by  Bruns  and 
Sachau:  by  O.  Seeck. — Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  3,  4. 

Liberius  and  Felix  II :  by  T.  Mommsen  [who  justifies  the  insertion  of  the  latter's  name 
in  the  official  list  of  Roman  bishops,  and  argues  that  his  support  by  Constantius 
does  not  by  itself  convict  Felix  of  Ai-ianism.  The  writer  further  identifies  with 
Felix  the  unnamed  pope,  who  upheld  the  Nicene  faith  and  died  in  exile,  com- 
memorated in  an  epitaph  preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  rejects 
the  identification  with  Liberius  (maintained  by  G.  B.  de  Rossi  and  L.  Duchesne)  or 
with  Martin  I  (advocated  by  F.  X.  von  Funk)]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wissensch.  N.F.  i.  3. 

On  the  history  of  the  ancient  Christian  church  of  Malta  :  by  A.  Mayr  [who  contends 
that  the  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  no  bishopric  existed  there  until  the  reconquest  from  the 
Vandals  in  the  sixth  century  ;  the  church  was  extinguished  by  the  Arab  conquest 
in  870,  and  was  not  re-established  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
it  was  dependent  not  upon  the  eastern,  but  upon  the  western  church. — Hist.  Jahrb. 
xvii.  3. 

Early  Christian  geography  [from  the  4th  to  the  8th  cent.] :  by  C.  R.  Beazlet. — 
Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 

Tlie  measurement  of  columns  at  tlie  end  of  the  Roman  period:  by  V.  Mortet  [who 
prints  a  brief  list  of  rules  from  a  Ratisbon  MS.  (now  at  Munich)  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  3,  4. 

The  Jews  in  tlie  principality  of  Orange  :  by  J.  Bauer. — Eev.  Etudes  Juives,  64. 

Taillefer  de  Lion  [in  the  Saintonge  version  of  the  pseudo-Turpin]  :  by  F.  W.  Bocr- 
DiLLON  [who  finds  the  historical  prototype  of  this  legendary  companion  of  Charle- 
magne in  William  Taillefer,  count  of  Angouleme,  916-962,  whose  feats  are  related 
by  Adhemar  of  Chabannes,  and  suggests  other  possible  confusions  of  persons  by 
the  help  of  which  the  story  grew  up]. — Folk -Lore,  vii.  3.     Sept. 

Moravia  and  the  dominions  of  Boleslav  II,  duke  of  Boliemia  :  by  B.  Bretholz  [who 
argues  that  Moravia  did  not  fall  under  Bohemian  domination  in  the  half-century 
preceding  its  conquest  by  Boleslav  Chabry  of  Poland  in  1003]. — Arch.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  Ixxxii.  1. 
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Papal  conclaves. — Quart.  Eev.  368.     Oct. 

Tlie  universities  in  tlie  middle  ages  [on  H.  Rashdall's  book]. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  85.  Oct. 

On  tJie  origin  of  the  Electorate :  by  T.  Lindner  [a  defence  of   his   theory   against 

various  criticisms]. — Mjtth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  4. 
TJie  relation  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  the  Empire  :  by  M.  Jansen  [who  maintains, 
against  E.  Bonvalot,  that  the  terms  of  the  investiture  of  duke  Frederick  III  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  in  1258  show  that  the  duchy  was  an  imperial  fief], — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xvii.  3. 
Tlie  grant  of  the  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula :  by  P.  Sabatier  [who,  in  opposition 
to  his  former  opinion,  now  admits  that  it  is  historical,  and  supports  his  contention 

by  documents,  1277-1305] Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  2.     Nov. 

The  blockade  of  England  by  Philip  tlie  Fair  :  by  C.  de  la  Ronciere  [on  the  sea-fights 
between  English  and  French ;  Philip's  plans  for  creating  a  navy  and  their  poor 
success  ;  his  attempts  to  purchase  the  support  of  Aragon  and  Norway ;  the  various 
operations  of  the  French  fleet ;  the  Flemish  war ;  the  relief  of  Zierikzee]. — Rev. 
Quest,  hist.  Ix.  2.     Oct. 
Dante  and  the  vision  of  St.  Fursey :  by  Mrs.  Mclhall— Dublin  Rev.  N.  S.  20.     Oct. 
Medieval  mystics. — Edinb.  Rev.  378.     Oct. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  Corfu  [i 364-1774] :  by  D.  Kadfmann. — Eev. 

Etudes  Juives,  64. 
The  captivity  of  John  of  Orleans,  count  of  AngouUme  [1412-1445] :  by  G.  Dupont- 
Ferrier  [who  states  that  in  addition  to  the  150,000  crowns  due  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Buzanpais  of  14  Nov.  14 12,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  stipulated  without 
authority  for  60,000  crowns,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  further  demands 
from  the  English,  the  detention  of  the  hostages  was  protracted]. — Rev.  hist. 
Ixii.  1.     Sept. 
Tlie  betrayal  of  Ludovico  Sforza  at  Novara  [1500]:  by  H.  Escher  [who  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  affair  and  its  antecedents ;  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Swiss  troops  in  Ludovico's  pay  did  their  best  to  protect  him,  and  shows 
that  the  duke  took  refuge  among  the  Swiss  serving  with  the  French  army,  by  one 
of  whom  he  was  sold  for  200  crowns.    Excursus  and  notes  are  appended]. — Jahrb. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 
The  colonel  and  his  command :  by  J.  Corbett  [on  the  origin  of  the  title  of  colonel, 
which  is  found  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  writer  rejects 
the  supposed  connexion  with  the  command  of  a  'little  column,'  and  thinks  the 
word  may  have  had  to  do  with  a  staff  of  rank  borne  by  the  officer]. — Amer.  Hist. 
Eev.  ii.  1.     Oct. 
Mr.  Froude  and  the  council  of  Trent :  by  W.  Kent.—  Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  20.     Oct. 
On  the  correspondence  of  generals  Gallas,  Aldringen,  and  Piccolamini  in  February 

1634:  by  A.  HuBER. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 
Tlie  attempts  of  the  count  palatine  Philip  William  to  restore  Charles  II  to  tlie  throne 
of  England  [1654-1655] :   by  R.  Hassencamp,  with  documents. — D.  Zft.  Gesch. 
wissensch.,  N.F.,  i.  3. 
The  mission  of  the  marichal  du  Tess6  to  Spain  [1724]:  by  A.  Bacdrillart. — Rev. 

Quest,  hist.  Ix.  2.  Oct. 
Tlie  island  of  La  Madalena  [off  Sardinia] :  by  H.  Marmonier  [who  shows  that  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  distinguished  as  the  '  lies  interm^diaires,'  formed  a 
part  of  the  Genoese  possessions  and  were  dependent,  ecclesiastically  and  for 
purposes  of  administration,  upon  Corsica  ;  they  were  occupied  in  1 767  by  Sardinian 
troops,  and  when  in  the  following  year  Corsica  was  ceded  by  Genoa  to  France  the 
small  islands  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  the  question 
was  still  unsettled  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1 792,  the  result  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  of  the  Corsicans  upon  La  Madalena  was  to  le^ive  it  an  uncontested 
dependency  of  Sardinia]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  1.  Sept. 
Tlie  -policy  of  Bxissia  towards  Poland  before  the  first  partition :  by  N.   Chechulin, 

continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Sept. 
The  partition  of  Poland :  by  J.  B.  Perkins. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  1.     Oct. 
The  foreign  policy  of  William  Pitt  in  the  firs^  decad  of  his  niinistry  in  its  European 
VOL.    XII. — NO.   XLV.  O 
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significance :  by  F.  Salomon  [who  holds  that  Russia  constituted  his  chief  diffi- 
culty].—Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  X. 

France  atid  tJie  Danubian  principalities  [1789-1815]  :  by  J.  D.  Ghika  [showing  how 
the  French  revolution  stimulated  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  princi- 
palities, and  how  the  policy  of  Napoleon  indirectly  and  in  its  results,  rather  than 
in  its  intention,  contributed  to  their  final  independence]. — Ann.  Sciences  polit. 
xi.  2,  3. 

The  Dropmore  papers.  II :  Correspondence  of  lord  Grenville  [1791-1794]. — Edinb.  Rev. 
378.    Oct. 

Gtistavus  IV  and  tlie  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovyia :  by  Baron  Drizen,  con- 
cluded.— Eussk.  Starina.     Oct. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  and  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  :  by  G.  Buchholz  [who  aims 
at  showing  by  reference  to  recently  published  documents  and  to  two  memoirs  by 
Guttin  hitherto  unprinted,  that  in  making  an  alliance  with  Russia  Napoleon  I 
was  only  carrying  out  a  plan  of  the  republic,  that  the  real  key  to  Napoleon's 
policy  is  the  fact  that  the  enemy  of  France  was  England  ;  he  inherited  the  struggle 
for  power  with  England  from  the  monarchy.  In  Russia  as  early  as  1799  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  conquest  of  India  were 
regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  a  war  to  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of  France]. — 
Preuss.  Jahrb.  Ixxxiv.  3.     June. 

The  duke  of  ReicJistadt :  by  E.  Dab©  [a  very  favourable  account  of  the  son  of  Napoleon]. 
Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  3. 

Lazare  Camot  in  Warsaw  in  18 16  :  by  G.  Voeobiev  [on  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
president  of  the  French  republic,  who  spent  some  months  in  Poland  when  exiled 
by  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII]. — Eussk.  Starina.     Oct. 

Leopold  von  Banke  :  by  E.  G.  Bourne. — Seewanee  Rev.     Atig. 

An  international  chronicle  of  1895  :  by  C.  Dupcis  [an  attempt  to  summarise  the 
principal  features  and  events  of  the  year  in  their  bearing  on  questions  of  inter- 
national law.     This  is  a  new  departure  in  this  review]. — Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  5. 

France 

The  Chdtelet  of  Paris  about  1400;  by  L.  Batiffol. — Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  2.  iVor.  (con- 
tinued from  vol.  Ixi.) 

The  preliminaries  of  the  wars  of  religion  :  by  V.  L.  Bourrillt.  I :  Public  feeling 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II ;  attempts  at  conciliation.  II :  The  organisation  of 
parties ;  the  edict  of  January  1562. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  8,  9,  11. 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Nov. 

A  contemporary  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  murder  of  admiral  Coligny  and  tlie 
massacre  at  Bourges :  printed  by  N.  Weiss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest  Franc,  xlv. 
8,  9.     Azig.,  Sept. 

Specimens  of  abjurations  made  by  Boman  catholics  in  huguenot  churches  :  by  P.  de 
Felice. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  11.     Nov. 

Public  opinion  and  controversy  in  tlie  time  of  Bichelieu  :  by  G.  Fagniez  [in  connexion 
with  L.  Dedouvres'  work  on  '  Le  P^re  Joseph  ']. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  2.     Oct. 

An  anonymous  poem  addressed  to  Lmiis  XIV  on  behalf  of  the  protestants  [July  1685]. 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  10.     Oct. 

The  mainmortablcs  in  tlie  French  Jura  and  Voltaire's  efforts  for  their  liberation  :  by 
P.  D.armstadter  [who  examines  the  famous  case  of  the  tenants  of  St.  Claude, 
1772-1775.  He  describes  their  economic  position  and  their  commercial  institu- 
tions, and  insists  on  the  limited  area  within  which  their  burdens  were  oppressive. 
He  urges  that  their  communal  organisation  and  other  points  in  the  system  were 
favourable  to  their  wellbeing,  and  maintains  that  Voltaire's  action  was  based 
rather  on  general  grounds  of  theory  than  on  a  consideration  of  real  grievances]. — 
Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  3,  4. 

Voltaire  and  tlie  Nine  Sisters :  by  L.  Amiable  [describing  his  connexion  with  the 
masonic  lodge  of  that  name].— R6vol.  Franc;,  xvi.  1,  2.     Jtily. 

Lmiis  XVI  and  the  Nine  Sitters:  by  L.  Amuble  [a  chapter  in  the  history  of  free- 
masonry].— E«vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  3.     Sept. 
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Peasants^  property  in  France  before  the  revolutmi  and  the  sales  of  national  goods  :  by 
J.  LuTscHizKY  [who  estimates  the  number  of  land  proprietors  (mostly  peasants) 
before  the  revolution  at  about  five  millions,  and  examines  in  detail  the  distribution 
of  the  holdings  and  the  economic  results  of  the  confiscation]. — Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.- 
Gesch.  iv.  3,  4. 

The  Rolands  hi  Beaujolais  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  by  L.  Missoi,  and  C.  Perrodd 
[on  the  family  history  of  the  Girondin  minister]. — E6vol.  Fraiii?.  xvi.  5.     Nov. 

Huot  de  Goncourt :  by  A.  Brette  [proving  that  the  ancestor  of  the  brothers  de  Gon- 
court  was  a  roturier  ;  that  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  well  as  by  the  third  estate  of  Bourmont ;  but  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  himself  off  as  the  representative  of  the  large  and  ill-defined  pro- 
vince of  Bassigny.  A  map  illustrating  the  confusion  of  electoral  districts  in 
Lorraine  accompanies  the  article.] — E6vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  5.     Nov. 

The  cahiers  of  1789:  by  A.  Brette  [showing  that  they  were  regarded  both  by  the 
nobility  and  by  the  third  estate  as  imperative  mandates].— Ke vol.  Frang.  xvi.  2. 
Aug. 

The  elections  of  1789  in  the  district  of  Vire  :  by  F.  Mocrlot  [based  upon  several  un- 
edited documents  from  the  departmental  archives  of  Calvados]. — E6vol.  Fran^. 
xvi.  4,  5.     Oct.,  Nov. 

The  representative  Buhl  at  Vitry-le-Francois  :  by  A.  Corda  [printing  the  deliberations 
of  the  town  council,  15  May  1790 — 18  Oct.  1793]. — E6vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  3.     Sept. 

Address  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Gard  [1790],  reprinted  [clearing 
the  protestants  from  complicity  in  the  massacres  at  Nimes].— Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Fran<;.  xlv.  10.     Oct. 

The  organisation  of  the  first  committee  of  public  safety  :  by  H.  E.  Bourne.  [The  com- 
mittee, while  repeatedly  reminding  their  representatives  of  their  unlimited  powers, 
acted  according  to  the  policy  of  the  convention  in  protecting  the  generals  from  an 
undue  interference  with  military  operations  and  in  guarding  local  liberties.] — Ann. 
Eep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  1894. 

Freedcnn  of  worship  and  the  committee  of  public  safety  :  by  J.  Guillaume. — E6vol. 
Franc?,  xv.  12,  xvi.  1.     June,  Jidy. 

An  alleged  decree  of  the  national  cojiventioii :  by  F.  A.  Aulard  [showing  that  there  is 
no  formal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  decree  preventing  representatives  from 
being  sent  to  their  own  department,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  decree  was 
sometimes  affirmed,  sometimes  denied,  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the 
convention]. — Eevol  Franc;,  xvi.  5.     Nov. 

The  alleged  secret  articles  of  tlie  pacification  of  1 795  :  by  C.  L.  Chassin.  [There  were 
no  secret  political  articles,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  '  Eevue  des  Questions 
Historiques  '  Jan.  1881,  but  there  were  financial  articles,  some  public,  but  most  of 
them  secret.] — Eevol.  Fran?,  xv.  12.     June. 

The  performances  of  tlie  bureau  du  triage :  by  J.  Viard  [who  gives  an  account  of 
the  11,760  bundles  and  registers  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  ranging  from  1300  to 
1791,  which  were  destroyed  by  this  committee  in  the  year  V]. — Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  Ivii.  3,  4. 

Napoleon  III  [on  works  by  P.  de  la  Gorce,  H.  de  Laire,  and  General  Lebrun]. — Edinb. 
Eev.  378.     Oct. 

L&on  Say  as  a  minister  of  finance  :  by  A.  Arnadne. — Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  6. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Notes  on  formularies  in  tlie  university  library  at  Graz  :  by  J.  Loserth. — N.  Arch, 
xxii.  1  (continued  from  vol.  xxi.) 

On  the  authorities  for  Hungarian  history  :  by  E.  F.  Kaindl,  continued  [on  the  Hun- 
garian-Polish chronicle  (written  c.  1200  probably  at  Gran)  and  the  document  of  St. 
Stephen  for  Martinsberg-Pannonhalma  (not  an  original  but  an  early  copy)]. — Arch. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 

The  Passau  annals  :  by  J.  Widemakn  [who  writes  independently  of  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  by  A.  Lang  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  '  Hist.  Jahrb.'     He  deals 
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with  the  historical  works  composed  at  Passau  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
witli  the  help  of  manuscripts  at  Munich]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  3. 

TJie  south-east  marches  of  Germany  from  the  tenth  to  tlie  twelfth  century :  by  V. 
Hasenohkl  [dealing  (1)  with  the  terms  '  marchia,'  '  comitatus,'  and  '  pagus,'  and 
(2)  with  the  different  marches,  a.  the  Biedmark,  h.  the  east  march  (Austria),  c.  the 
Upper  Carinthian  march,  d.  the  march  of  Pettau,  e.  the  march  of  Saunien,  /.  the 
march  of  Carniola,  g.  the  march  of  Istria],  with  six  maps  and  an  index — Arch. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 

History  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Traunkirchen  in  Upper  Austria :  by  G.E.  Friess 
[with  documents  and  a  necrology]. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  1. 

Tlie  dukedom  of  the  bishop  of  Wilrzburg  and  the  Franconian  courts  of  justice :  by  E. 
Mayee  [who  argues  for  the  substantial  genuineness  of  Otto  the  Great's  grant  of 
immunity  to  the  bishop,  and  dates  the  foundation  of  the  duchy  between  looo  and 
ioi8,  tracing  the  development  of  the  Franconian  landgericht  from  the  ducal  court ; 
with  remarks  on  the  imperial  provincial  courts  at  Nuremberg,  Schweinfurt,  and 
Eotenburg]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wissensch.,  N.  F.,  i.  3. 

Apparently  autograph  signatures  of  German  kings  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries :    by  M.  Vancsa   [who   maintains,   in   conformity  with  the 

accepted  opinion,  that  they  are  all  later  insertions] Mitth.  Inst.   Oesterreich. 

Gesch. -forsch.  xvii.  4. 

The  book  of  the  guild  of  goldsmiths  at  Vienna  [1367] :  by  K.  Schalk. — Zft.  Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  2. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  tlic  Hussite  movement :  by  J.  Losebth.  V :  Contem- 
porary accounts  and  documents  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  Wycliffism  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  [1410-1419]. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 

Frederick  Ill's  journey  to  Aix-la-CJiapelle  for  his  coronation :  by  J.  Seemcller 
[showing  that  the  account  by  friar  Clemens  Specker,  printed  by  T.  von  Liebenau 
from  a  Bern  manuscript,  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  narrative  contained  in  the 
Add,  MS.  16592  at  the  British  Museum,  and  from  its  dialectic  peculiarities  pro- 
bably of  Styrian  authorship.  The  text  is  here  printed]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich. 
G«sch. -forsch.  xvii.  4. 

Lamprecht's  '  Deutsche  Geschichte,'  V  :  by  M.  Lenz  [a  severe  criticism  of  its  principles 
and  method]. — ^Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  3. 

Contributions  to  Bavarian  history :  by  H.  Simonsfeld.  I :  On  the  diary  of  the 
journey  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  to  the  imperial  court  in  1492  [recording  an 
inscription  at  Alt-Oetting  on  the  grave  of  Carloman,  son  of  Lewis  the  German]. 
II :  On  the  Munich  MS.  Clm.  7087  [containing  among  other  articles  a  collection  of 
letters  made  at  the  abbey  of  Fiirstenfeld  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  interest  for  the  political  history  of 
Bavaria  and  for  the  history  of  the  city  of  Munich,  its  commerce,  ecclesiastical 
conditions,  &c.  Forty-four  documents  are  here  printed]. — Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch. 
SB.  phil.-hist.  CI.  1896.     2. 

Bevchlin's  stay  in  the  monastery  of  Denkendorf  [1502] :  by  F.  X.  von  Funk.  [The 
house  was  of  the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  of  friars  preachers]. — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xvii.  3. 

Documents  illustrating  Germun  economic  history  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centtiry. — Zft.  Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  2. 

TJie  politics  of  Hamburg  in  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  by  Max  Goos  [illustrat- 
ing, largely  with  the  aid  of  the  Hamburg  exchequer  accounts  published  by  Kopp- 
mann  (1869-1894),  the  part  played  by  Hamburg,  then  already  the  foremost  member 
of  the  Hansa,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  and  war,  and  in  the  designs  for 
reversing  the  results  of  the  latter  with  the  aid  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Interim. 
The  Hamburg  authorities  had  to  take  into  account  mercantile  rivalries  (on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  England,  which  last  in  1552  put  an  end  to  the 
London  steelyard),  Danish  protectoral  claims,  popular  religious  feeUng  at  home 
(stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  ^pin,  the  protagonist  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
descent  into  hell),  together  with  the  open  demaads  as  well  as  the  secret  maritime 
ambition  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  the  stijinge  chances  of  petty  and  largely 
mercenary  warfare]. — Zft.  Vereins  fiir  Hamburg,  Gesch.  x. 
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Maximilian  II  and  the  '  Catholicism  of  compromise  : '  by  W.  Goetz  [who  considers 
this  term  altogether  inappropriate  to  the  emperor's  attitude  towards  the  religious 
questions  of  his  time,  and  criticises  0.  H.  Hopfen's  view  of  the  situation  in  other 
points]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2. 

On  the  constitutional  changes  in  Bohemia  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain :  by 
M.  Mayr-Adlwang  [who  calls  attention  to  the  advice  given  to  the  archduke  Leopold 
on  the  subject  by  Adam  Schwindt]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch. 
xvii.  4. 

The  public  debt  and  the  financial  system  of  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa :  by  A.  Beer 
[with  excursuses  on  (1)  baron  Wiesenhiitten,  (2)  the  financial  reform  of  count 
Haugwitz,  (3)  the  expenses  of  the  seven  years'  war,  (4)  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  1. 

Letters  of  field-marshal  count  Neithardt  von  Gneisenau  to  his  stepson  Wilhelm  von 
Scliarnlwrst :  edited  by  A.  Pick.     II :  [Feb.-July  i83i].-Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2,  3, 

Ttuo  Prussian  luar  ministers,  Hermann  von  Boyen  and  count  Boon  :  by  F.  Meinecke. 
Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Bede's  historical  works  [on  C.  Plummer's  edition]. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  85.     Oct. 

The  kingdom  of  Fife.— EAinb.  Eev.  378.     Oct. 

The  Annandale  family  book  [a  review  of  Sir  W.  Fraser's  work] :  by  A.  H.  Millar. — 
Scott.  Eev.  56.     Oct. 

Peter's  pence  as  a  source  of  income  for  the  English  croion  :  by  P.  Fabre. — Zft.  Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  3,  4  [see  F,  Liebermann's  remarks  in  this  Eeview,  xi.  747, 
n.  30]. 

An  ordinance  of  Henry  III  [15  July  1256,  forbidding  tenants-in-chief  to  alienate  their 
fees  without  special  licence  under  pain  of  forfeiture]  :  printed  from  the  close  roll 
by  G.  J.  Turner Law  Qu.  Eev.  48.     Oct. 

The  parliament  of  Lincoln  [1316]  :  by  A.  Hughes  [who  considers  that  this  parliament, 
by  giving  the  chancellor  final  control  over  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  formed  the 
decisive  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  office,  and  that  whereas  Edward  I,  following 
the  policy  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  gave  greater  powers  to  the  treasurer,  henceforward 
it  was  the  chancellor  who  had  chief  importance  in  the  government]. — Trans.  E. 
Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  X. 

Bichard  II:  by  S.  H.  D.  Holton.— Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 

TJie  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler :  by  D.  Petrushevski Zhur,  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Oct.- 

Nov. 

'  Taltarmii's  case: '  by  G.  J.  Turner  [the  name  should  be  Talcarnor  Talcarne]. — Law 
Qu.  Eev.  48.     Oct. 

Sir  Thomas  ilfore.— Quart.  Eev.  368.     Oct. 

Elizabetlmn  fashions  [a  review  of  bishop  Creighton's  book]. — Quai't.  Eev.  368.     Oct. 

Tlie  coronation  of  James  I  of  England  [from  the  unpubUshed  despatches  of  the  Vene- 
tian envoy,  Scaramelli,  1603]  :  by  G.  Le  Strange. — Scott.  Eev.  56.     Oct. 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  Venetian  archives  [chiefly  from  unprinted  despatches, 
1603-1615].— Edinb.  Eev.  378.     Oct. 

Shakespeare  as  an  historian  :  by  H.  E.  Malden. — Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 

Survey  of  publications  [1884-1895]  concerning  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: by  C.  H.  Firth.     H. — Eev.  hist.  Ixii.  1.     Sept. 

Tlie  '  Orange  conspiracy  of  1688  ' :  by  Miss  A.  Shield. — Dublin  Eev.,  N.S.,  20.     Oct. 

Speaker  Onslow  [from  the  Onslow  papers].— Quart.  Eev.  368.    Oct.  - 

Italy 

Becent  excavations  in  Christian  burial-grounds  in  Sicily :  by  V.  Strazzulla  [with  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject] Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  1,  2. 

The  Boman  Campagna :  by  G.  Tomassetti  [on  the  documentary  history  of  various 
sites,  especially  the  Tre  Fontane].— Arch.  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xix.  1,  2. 

The  discovery  of  Liutprand's  remains  in  S.  Pietro  in  Ciel  d'Oro  in  Pavia  :  by 
E.  Majocchi — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  x.     Sept. 
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The  history  of  {he  Broletto  of  Brescia :  by  A.  Valentixi.— Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rcl  ser. 

X.     Sept. 
The  levy  of  Peter's  pence  in  Apulia  :  by  P.  Fabre  [who  takes  Eobert  Guiscard's  oath 
to  raise  12d.  for  each  yoke  of  oxen  as  meaning  a  payment  of  12d.  from  each  house 
possessing  at  least  one  yoke  of  oxen]. — Zft.  Social- Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  3,  4. 
Coins  of  the  Roman  senate  from  1184  to  1439:  by  V.  Capobianchi. — Arch.  R.  Soc, 

Rom.  xix.  1,  2. 
Calendar  of  documents  in  the  Archives  of  Viterbo  [1206-1300] :  by  P.  Savignoni. — 

Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  1,  2. 
A  document  relating  to  the  Universitas  Scholarium  of  Cremona  :  by  G.  Romano 
[on  the  election  of  Matarelli  as  professor  in  civil  law.  It  seems  to  confute  Denifle's 
assertion  that  no  university  existed  at  Cremona]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  x. 
Sept. 
The  statutes  of  the  capitano  and  the-  podestd  at  Florence  [1322-1325]  :  by  G.  Salve- 
mini Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii. 

Biella  and  the  bishops  of  Vercelli  [on  the  relations  of  the  commune  to  its  episcopal 
lords  resulting  in  the  protectorate  of  the  Visconti  and  then  of  Savoy,  and  finally  in 
incorporation  with  Savoyj  :  by  F.  Gaeotto. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  oth  ser.  xvii,  xviii. 
Roberto  Sanseverino  and  tJtc  peace  negotiations  between  Innocent  VIII  and  Fcrrante 
of  Naples  after  the  barons'  war :  by  A.  Zanelli.     [Documents  from  the  Brescian 
archives  throw  new  light  on  this  difficult  subject.     Sanseverino's  demands  for  the 
pope  and  himself  were  so  preposterous  that  they  led  to  fresh  negotiations  between 
pope  and  king  behind  his  back.     This  is  the  apologia  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
peace,  which  contemporaries  generally  blamed]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  1,  2. 
The  diary  of  Marcello  Albcrini  :  by  D.  Obaxo.  Appendix.  [An  extract  of  1536  describes 
the  route  to  be  followed  by  Charles  V  on  his  expected  visit  to  Rome,  so  arranged 
that  he  might  see  all  the  chief  antiquities  of  Rome ;  it  is  given  in  great  detail.    A 
paper  of  1 548  reviews  and  criticises  the  appointment  of  the  various  municipal 
magistrates  at  Rome,  '  flagellata  da  tanti  tribunal!  .  .  .  tributaria  de  varii  sbirri  '] 
Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  1,2. 
A  summary  of  the  trial  of  Aonio  Paleario  for  lieresy  by  the  Roman  Inquisitioti  [pro- 
bably that  composed  from  the  documents  of  the  Holy  Office  by  Laderchi  to  refute 
de  Thou] :  by  B.  Fontana. — Arch.  E.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  1,  2. 
Paolo  Caggio  [f  1562], a  Sicilian  man  of  letters  :  by  L.  Natoli  [who  gives  an  account 

of  his  writings]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  1,  2. 
Lodi  and  its  territory  in  the  seventeenth  century  [municipal  administration  and 
revenues  ;  distress  from  plague  and  the  passage  of  troops ;  punishment  of  heretics 
and  criminals ;  irregularities  of  nobility  and  clei-gy ;  social  life  and  amusements]  : 
by  G.  Agnelli. — ^Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  x.  Sept. 
Tlie  publisJicd  letters  of  Muratori:  by  A.  G.  Spinelli  [with  a  bibliography  and  a 
chronological  list  of  letters]. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  17. 

Russia 

The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuania :  by  F.  Leontovich,  continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    Oct. 
The  conspiracy  of  Nerchinsk :  by  N.  Ooloblin   [giving  an  account  of  outbreaks  in 

Eastern  Siberia  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century]. — Russk.  Starina.     Oct. 
Tlie  last  Holsteiners  :  by  Professor  Bilbasov  [the  remains  of  the  favourite  regiment  of 

Peter  III,  disbanded  at  the  time  of  his  death]. — Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 
The  empress  Catlierinc  II :  by  Professor  Bilbasov  [an  estimate  of  Catherine  on"  the 

centenary  of  her  death,  18  Nov.  1796]. — Russk.  Starina.    Nov. 

:  by  N.  Polevoi  [a  study  of  the  reign]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Nov. 

The  journeys  of  Catherine  on  the  Volga  and  Dnieper  in  1767  atid  1787  :  by  Professor 

Bilbasov. — Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 
Russiaji  life  during  tlie  reign  of  Catherine  II  [from  the  papers  of  D.  Runich]. — 

Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 
Letters  of  J.  Betski  to  tlie  empress  Catherine  II  [one  of  her  chief  ministers]. — Russk, 

Starina.    Nov. 
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The  memoirs  of  brigadier  Joseph  Kopets  [translated  from  the  Polish ;  he  was  taken 

prisoner  in  1794  and  sent  to  Siberia]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Oct.,  Nov. 
The  death  of  Catherine  II  and  the  accession  of  Paul  J :  by  N.  Shilder  [from  memoirs 

hitherto  unpublished]. — Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 
TJie  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul  and  the  first  days  of  his  rule,  i-vii :  by  A.  Korsa- 

Kov  [communicating  many  fresh  details  of  this  period.] — Istorich.  Viestnik.    Nov. 
Tlie  emperor  Alexander  I  and  count  Arnifeld,   1811-1812   [details  of  the  invasion 

of  Napoleon]. — Eussk.  Starina.     Sept.,  Oct. 
The  memoirs  of  the  empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna  [wife  of  Nicholas  I :  describing  her 

first  days  in  Russia  till  the  year  1821,  written  by  herself]. — Russk.  Starina,     Oct. 
Tlie  emperor  Nicholas  I  in  1830-31   [from  the  papers  of  count  Benkendorf :  giving  an 

account  of  the  speech  of  the  emperor  at  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  and  of  the  beginning 

of  the  Polish  revolution]. — Russk.  Starina.     Oct. 
The  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  district  of  the  Amour  :  by  B.  Kukel,  concluded. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.     Sept. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Papal  bulls  concerning  tlie  archbishopric  of  Toledo  [1144-1259] :  printed  by  F.  Fita. — 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxix.  1-3. 
Documents  in  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  dc  Astadillo  [1345-1372,  illustrating  the 
life  of  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla  and  her  family] :  by  F.  Simon. — Boletin  R.  Acad* 
Hist.  xxix.  1-3. 
Documents  relating  to  Francisco  de  Bojas,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  tlie  Catlwlic 

[15 1 3-1 5 1 7]  :  by  A.  R.  Villa. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxix.  1-8. 
Custoinary  law  in  Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezbrt 
[treating  of  the  fueros  written  and  unwritten  in  the  nine  states  which  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  V,  the  executive,  the  representative  assemblies,  municipal 
government,  immunities].— Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  2.  Nov. 
Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Portugal :  by  M.  Katseklixg. — Rev.  Etudes 
Jviives,  64, 

Switzerland 

On  the  chronicler  Hans  Salat :  by  A.  Bl'chi  [giving  notices  of  his  later  life  down  to 

his  death  in  1561]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     5. 
Notes  on  the  biography  of  the  chronicler  Valerius  Ayishelm :  by  A.  Fluei.— Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.    5. 
TJic  lords  of  Ringgenberg,  advocates  of  Brienz,  and  the  dispute  0/  1381  :  by  R.  Durrer 

[with  an  exposure  of   the   amplifications   introduced  by  Gilg  Tschudi  into  the 

history,  and  documents].— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 
thi  the  history  of  the  old  Ziirich  war  :  by  R.  Hqppeler  [printing  two  letters  from  the 

town  council  of  Ziirich  to  that  Qf  Wintertbvir,  1444,  1445].— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1896.     5. 
The  treaty  beticeen  the  lords  of  Brandis  and  the  Golteshausbund  and  Oberer  Bund 

[1475] :  printed  by  F.  Jecklin.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch,  1896.      6. 
The  church  policy  of  Zurich  from  Waldmann  [in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 

century]  to  Zivingli :  by  E.  Egli.— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 
The  reports  and  addresses  of  the  toiun  council  of  Ziirich  to  the  public  autlwrities  of 

the  canton  in  the  time  preceding  the  reformation  [1490-1508] :  by  K.  Dandliker.— 

Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi.  -- 

America  and  Colonies 

Early  colonial  constitutions. :  by  J.  P.  Wallis  [chiefly  on  Virginia  and  Massachusetts]. 

Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.  S.,  x. 
The  beginnings  of  slavery  -ioi  America  :  by  K.  Haebler.— Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.-Gesch. 

iv.  2. 
British  convicts  shipped    to  American,  colonies :  by  J.  U.  Butler  [arguing  that  the 

number  was  greater  t'aan  is  usuf^Uy  supposed]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  1.    Oct. 
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The  publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  press  for  1896  contain  two  studies  of 
the  history  of  slavery.  Mr.  H.  S.  Cooley  contributes  a  history  of  slavery  in  New 
Jersey  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  xiv. 
9,  10),  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Bassett  an  account  of  slavery  and  servitude  in  North  Caro- 
lina (xiv.  4,  5).  The  latter  treats  the  condition  of  white  indented  servants  as  well 
as  negro  slaves,  and  supplements  Mr.  Ballagh's  history  of  white  servitude  in  Vir- 
ginia, published  in  1896. 

Mr.  F.  L,  Riley,  in  his  '  Colonial  origins  of  New  Zealand  senates'  (ib,  xiv.  3),  traces  the 
evolution  of  a  second  chamber  in  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire,  showing  that  these  second  chambers  did  not  originate  in  a  desire 
to  transplant  the  English  house  of  lords  to  American  soil,  but  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  results  of  a  natural  course  of  development  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  colonies  themselves.  '  The  council  of  Massachusetts  was 
evolved  from  the  board  of  directors  of  a  trading  company,  and  furnished  in  turn 
the  model  for  the  councils  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  while  in  Rhode 
Island  it  was  merely  a  revival  of  the  Hebrew  court  of  elders.' 

Another  constitutional  study  of  value  is  Mr.  W.  Bondy's  *  Separation  of  governmental 
powers  in  history,  in  theory,  and  in  the  constitutions  '  (Columbia  College  Studies  in 
History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  v.  2).  The  author  gives  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  powers  in  existing  American  constitutions,  but  the  history 
and  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  is  very  perfunctorily  treated.  Before  Locke, 
to  whom  he  refers,  the  necessity  of  separating  the  executive  and  legislative  powers 
was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  English  pamphleteers  of  the  commonwealth  period, 
and  realised  in  the  constitutions  of  the  protectorate. 

A  short  but  valuable  dissertation  on  another  constitutional  point  of  interest  is  Mr. 
H.  D.  Hazeltine's  '  Appeals  from  colonial  courts  to  the  king  in  council,  with  especial 
reference  to  Rhode  Island  (Papers  from  the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, no.  vii.     1896). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chandler's  '  Representation  in  Virginia '  (Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  xiv.  6,  7) 
is  of  local  interest  only,  excepting  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  possible  system 
of  representation  appears  to  have  been  tried  in  that  state.  It  relates  entirely  to 
the  history  of  representation  in  the  state  legislature,  not  federal  representation,  and 
only  the  first  ten  pages  relate  to  the  colonial  period. 

The  English  colonies  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  :  by  C.  Nodfflard  [mainly  based  on 
C.  P.  Lucas's  *  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.'] — Ann.  Sciences 
polit.  xi.  4,  5. 

TJw  revolution  in  tlie  lie  dc  France :  by  A.  Corke  [printing  a  long  report  sent  by  the 
society  of  sans-culottes  in  the  Port  de  la  Montague  to  the  convention]. — R6vol. 
FrauQ.  xvi.  4.     Oct. 

The  French  policy  in  Annum:  by  J.  Silvestke  [continued  down  to  1873]. — Ann. 
Sciences  polit.  xi.  1-4,  6. 
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AcHELis  (T.)  Moderns  Volkerkunde,  deren 
Entwicklung  und  Aufgaben.  Stuttgart : 
Enke.     10  m. 

Babelon  (E.)  Les  origines  de  la  monnaie 
considerees  au  point  de  vue  economique 
et  historique.  Paris :  Didot.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

FoDBNOL  (E.)  Bodin,  predecesseur  de 
Montesquieu  :  6tude  sur  quelques 
theories  politiques  de  la  Republique  et 
de  I'Esprit  des  Lois.  Pp.  184.  Paris  : 
Rousseau.     4  f . 

HiLDEBKAND  (E.)  Eecht  und  Sitte  auf 
den  verschiedenen  wirtschaftlichen 
Kulturstufen.  I.  Pp.  191.  Jena : 
Fischer.     5  m. 

KottLER  (C.)  Catalogue  des  manuscrits 
de  la  biblioth^que  Sainte-Genevi^ve.  II. 
Pp.  1120.     Paris  :  Plon.     16  f. 

McKechnie  (W.  S.)  The  state  and  the 
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archives  communales  de  Chinon  ante- 
rieures  a  1790.  Pp.  101.  Chinon: 
impr.  Dehaies. 

Gcillois  (A.)  La  marquise  de  Condorcet ; 
sa  famille,  son  salon,  ses  amis  [1764- 
1822].    Paris:  OUendorf.     7-50  f. 

Gdiraud  (P.)  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Paris: 
Hachette.     12mo.     350  f. 

Harle  (D.)  La  Jacquerie ;  ses  origines, 
son  developpement  dans  le  Beauvaisis. 


Pp.  45.  Beauvais  :  impr.  centrale  ad- 
ministrative. 

Hellmann  (S.)  Die  sogenannten  Memoiren 
de  Grandchamps  und  ihre  Fortsetzun- 
gen,  und  die  sogenannten  Memoiren 
des  Marquis  de  Sassenage.  VII.  (His- 
torische  Abhandlungen.  X.)  Pp.  160. 
Munich  :  Liineburg. 

Heitz  (L.)  Le  general  Salme  [1766- 
181 1].  Pp.  185.  Limoges:  Charles- 
Lavauzelle.     3  f. 

Inventaire  sommaire  des  archives  de- 
partementales  anterieures  a  1790. 
Cotes-du-Nord.  Archives  civiles.  II,  1. 
Pp.  296.     Saint-Brieuc  :  Guyon.     4to. 

La  Eocheterie  (M.  de)  &  Beaucourt 
(marquis  de).  Lettres  de  Marie  An- 
toinette :  recueil  des  lettres  authen- 
tiques  de  la  reine.  II.  Pp.  472.  Paris  : 
Picard.     10  f.  ,       , 

Lefevre-Pont.vlis  (G.)  Episodes  de  I'in- 
vasion  anglaise  :  la  guerre  de  partisans 
dans  la  Haute-Normandie  [i 424-1429]. 
Pp.  54.  Nogent-le-Eotrou  :  impr.  I)au- 
peley-Gouverneur. 

Lespinasse  (E.  de).  Les  finances,  les 
fiefs,  et  les  olBces  du  duche  de  Nevers 
en  1580  :  quelques  reclamations  sur  les 
taxes  du  clerge  en  Nivernais  a  la  fin  du 
seizi^me  siecle.  Pp.  67.  Nevers  :  impr. 
Valliere. 

LouvENcouRT  (A.  dc).  Les  tr^soreries  de 
France  de  la  gen6ralite  de  Picardie  ou 
d' Amiens.  Pp.  227.  Amiens  :  impr. 
Yvert  &  Tellier. 

NoBiLANDY. — SummadelegibusNormannie 
in  curia  laicali,  ou  Coutumier  latin  de 
Normandie.  Pp.  ccxlviii-395.  Eennes  : 
impr.  Simon. 

NoRviNS  (J.  de).  Memorial.  Publ.  par 
L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie.  II:  1793- 
1802.    Pp.  418.    Paris :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

Parfodru  (P.)  La  torture  et  les  executions 
en  Bretagne  aux  dix-septieme  et  dix- 
huitieme  siecles.  Pp.  38.  Eennes : 
impr.  Simon. 

Pekbens  (F.  T.)   Les  Libertins  en  France 
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au  dix-septi^ma  siecle.  Paris  :  Chailley. 

8f. 
Perrin    (J.)     Le    cardinal    Lomenie    de 

Brienne,  archeveque  de  Sens.     Pp.  318. 

Sens  :  impr.  Dachemin.  (Paris :  Picard.) 

4f. 
PiEi.    (abbe).     Inventaire   historique    des 

actes  transcrits  aux  insinuations  eccle- 

siastiques  del'ancien  diocese  de  Lisieux. 

IV,  V.  Pp.  907, 969.  Lisieux  :  Lerebour. 
Planiol  (M.)     La  tres  ancienne  coutnme 

de  Bretagne,  avec  assises,  constitutions 

de  parlement,  et  ordonnances  ducales, 

suivies   d'un  recueil   de   textes   divers 

ant^rieurs  a  1491.     Pp.570.    Eennes : 

Plihon  &  Herve.     8  f. 
QuiMPERLK,    Cartulaire    de    I'abbaye    de 


Sainte-Croix  de.     Publ.  par  L.  Maitre 

&  P.  de  Berthou.     Paris  :  Lechevalier. 

4to.     10  f. 
EoBixET  (Dr.)     Le   mouvement  religieux 

a  Paris  pendant  la   revolution    [1789- 

1801].     I:  La  revolution  dans  r6glise 

[juillet  1789  a  septembre  1791].   Paris: 

Quantin.     7*50  f. 
Saulnier  de  La  Pinelais  (G.)  Le  barreau 

du  parlement  de  Bretagne  [1553-1790]. 

Eennes.     (Paris :  Picard.)     7"50  f. 
SciouT    (L.)     Le    directoire.      2-   partie. 

III.   Pp.  692.  Paris :  Didot.  18mo.  8  f. 
Trebuchet  (L.)  Un  compagnon  de  Jeanne 

d'Arc  :  Artur  III,  comte  de  Eichemont. 

conn6table  de  France,  due  de  Bretagne, 

Paris  :  Delagrave.     3  f . 


B.    GEBMANY 


Augsburg. — Die  Chroniken  der  deutschen 
Stiidte  vom  vierzehnten  bis  ins  sech- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert.  XXV :  Augs- 
burg. Pp.  459.  Leipzig :  Hirzel. 
14  m. 

Austriacuium,  Fontes  rerum.  II :  Diplo- 
mataria  et  acta.  XL VIII,  2;  XLIX, 
1.  Pp.  361-600, 1-226.  Vienna  :  Gerold. 
(3-30  m.,  3-60  m.) 

Baden,  Politische  Correspondenz  Karl 
Friedrichs  von  [1783-1806],  bearb.  von 
B.  Erdmannsdorffer  und  K.  Obser.  IV  : 
[1801-1804],  bearb.  von  K.  Obser. 
Pp.  Ixxiv,  574.  Heidelberg  :  Winter. 
20  m. 

Bertram  (A.)  Die  Bischofe  von  Hildes- 
heim  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der 
Denkmaler  und  Geschichte  des  Bis- 
thums  Hildesheim.  Pp.  340,  por- 
traits, &c.  Hildesheim  :  Lax.  Fol. 
25  m. 

Damroth  (K.)  Die  alteren  Ortsnamen 
Schlesiens,  ihre  EntstehungundBedeu- 
tung ;  nebst  einem  Anhang  iiber  die 
schlesisch-polnischen  Personennamen : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  schlesischen  Ge- 
schichte und  Volkskunde.  Pp.  254. 
Beutheu  (Ober-Schlesien) :  Kasprzyk. 
4-50  m. 

Geyer  (C.)  Die  Nordlinger  evangelischen 
Kirchenordnungen  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  protestantischen  Kirchen- 
wesens.  Pp.  87.  Munich :  Beck. 
1-60  m. 

Ilwof  (F.)  Franz  Freiherr  v.  Kalchberg 
[1 807- 1 890] ;  sein  Leben  und  Wirken 
im  Standewesen  der  Steiermark  und 
im  Dienste  des  Staates.  Pp.  72.  Graz  : 
Moser.     1-80  m. 

Kaemmel  (O.)  Der  Werdegang  des  deut- 
schen Volkes.  I :  Das  Mittelalter. 
Pp.  866.    Leipzig :  Grunow.     2"50  m. 

Kaufmann  (G.)  Die  Geschichte  der  deut- 
schen tlniversitaten.  II.  Pp.  588. 
Stuttgart :  Gotta.     12  m. 

KosTLER  (K.)  Handbuch  zur  Gebiets-  und 
Ortskunde  des  Konigreichs  Bayern.    I : 


Urgeschichte  und  Eomerherrschaft  bis 
zum  Auftreten  der  Bajoarier.  II.  Pp 
189.     Munich :  Lindauer.     12  m. 

Magdeburg,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt. 
Ill:  [1465-1513].  Bearb.  von  G.  Hertel. 
(Geschichtsquellen  der  Provinz  Sach- 
sen  und  angrenzender  Gebiete. 
XXVIII.)  Pp.  1032.  Halle:  Hendel. 
12  m. 

Paulsen  (F.)  Geschichte  des  gelehrten 
Unterrichts  auf  den  deutschen  Schulen 
und  Universitiiten  vom  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  2nd 
ed.  II,  2.  Pp.  321-726.  Leipzig: 
Veit  &  Comp.     9  m. 

Philippson  (M.)  Der  Grosse  Kurfiirst 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandenburg. 
I:  [1640-1660].  Pp.  452.  Berlin: 
Cronbach.     7'50  m. 

EicHTER  (P.  E.)  Bibliotheca  geographica 
Germaniae :  Litteratur  der  Landes- 
und  Volkskunde  des  deutschen  Eeichs. 
Pp.841.     Leipzig :  Engelmann.     22m. 

EocHOLii  (E.)  Geschichte  der  evange- 
lischen Kirche  in  Deutschland.  Pp. 
593.    Leipzig :  Deichert.     8-50  m. 

EoTTWEiL,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt. 
Bearb.  von  H.  Giinter  (Wiirttem- 
bergische  Geschichtsquellen.  III.)  Pp. 
788.     Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer. 

EuviLLE  (A.  von).  Die  kaiserliche  Politik 
auf  dem  Eegensburger  Eeichstag  von 
1653-1654.  Pp.124.  Berlin:  Gutten- 
tag. 

Stein  (F.)  Die  Volkerstamme  der  Ger- 
manen  nach  romischer  Darstellung : 
ein  Commentar  zu  Plinius  Natur. 
Hist.  iv.  28  und  Tacitus  Germ.  c.  2. 
Pp.103.    Schweinfurt:  Stoer.     1-80  m. 

Schiemann  (T.)  Heinrich  von  Treitschke's 
Lehr  und  Wanderjahre  [1834-1866]. 
Pp.  270.     Munich  :  Oldenbourg.     6  m. 

Stoll(A.)  Der  Geschichtschreiber  Fried- 
rich  Wilken.  Pp.350.  Cassel:  Fisher. 
6  m. 

Wagnek  (A.)  Die  Entwicklung  der  Uni- 
versitat  Berlin  [1810-1896].  Pp.  67. 
Berlin  ;  Becker.    4to.    1-50  m. 
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S.  Lee.  XLIX  :  liobinson- Russell.  Pp. 
496.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
15/. 

Bos\vell-Stone  (W.  G.)  Shakspere's 
Holinshed :  the  chronicle  and  the 
historical  plays  compared.  Pp.  5H2. 
London :   Lawrence  &  Bulkn.  4to.  15/. 

Bdtler  (S.)  Life  and  letters  of  Samuel 
Butler,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  scho- 
lastic, religious,  and  social  life  of 
England  [1 790- 1 840].  2  vol.  Pp.832. 
London :  Murray.     24/. 

CouET  rolls,  List  and  index  of,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Eecord  Office.  I.  (Lists 
and  Indexes.  VI.)  London :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     15/. 

Cowan  (H.)  The  influence  of  the  Scottish 
church  in  Christendom.  London : 
Black.     3/6. 

Dartmouth,  MSS.  of  the  earl  of.  *  III. 
(Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
15th  Beport.  App.  I.)  London  :  H.M. 
Stationerv  Office.     1/5. 

DiGBY  (sir  Kenelm),  The  life  of.  Pp.  310. 
London :  Longmans.     16/. 

Fkexch  (A.  D.  W.)  County  records  of 
the  surnames  of  Francus,  Franceis, 
French,  in  England  [1100-1350]. 
Pp.  594.  Boston  (U.S.A.):  Privately 
printed. 

Galton  (F.  W.)  Select  documents  illus- 
trating the  history  of  trade  unionism. 
I :  The  tailoring  trade,  ed.  by.  Pp. 
xcviii,  242.    London :  Longmans.     5/. 

Gibbons  (H.  de  B.)  Industry  in  England  : 
historical  outlines.  Pp.  500.  London : 
Methuen.     10/6. 

Horstman  (C.)  Yorkshire  writers; 
Richard  Eolle  of  Hampole  and  his 
followers,  ed.  by.  II.  Pp.  xliii,  458. 
London :  Sonnenschein.     10/6. 


LaFaye  (J.  de).  L'Irlande  au dix-neuvi^me 
si^cle  :  O'Connell,  ses  allies  et  ses  adver- 
saires.     Paris  :  Bloud  &  Barral.     4  f. 

Law  (T.  G.)  The  archpriest  controversy  : 
documents  relating  to  the  dissensions 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  [1597- 
1602],  ed.  by.  I.  Pp.  248.  London : 
Camden  Society.     4to. 

Lincolnshire  records.  Abstracts  of  final 
concords,  temp.  Eichard  I,  John,  and 
Henry  III.  I.  London :  Privately 
printed  (Spottiswoode). 

Macdonnell  (J.  C.)  The  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  William  Connor  Magee, 
archbishop  of  York,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 2  vols.  London :  Isbister. 
32/. 

Oxford. — The  cartulary  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Frideswide,  ed.  by  S.  E.  Wigram. 
II.  Pp.  488.  Oxford:  Oxford  His- 
torical Society. 

EoosEGAARDE  BisscHOP  (W.)  Dc  opkomst 
der  Londensche  geldmarkt  [1640-1826] : 
historische  en  kritische  beschouwing. 
Pp.  165.     The  Hague :  Nijhoff. 

Van  deb  Beken  (V.)  Le  protestantisme 
dans  les  lies  anglo-normandes  avant  la 
revolution  francjaise.  Pp.  63.  Nancy : 
impr.  Berger-Levrault. 

Wakejian  (H.  0.)  An  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  church  of  England  from 
the  earliest  times  to  tne  present  day. 
Pp.  505.    London  :  Eivington.     7/6. 

Yorkshire  rovalist  composition  papers. 
Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay.  III.  (Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society.  Eecord  series. 
XX.)  Pp.  232.  S.  I. :  Printed  for  the 
Society. 

Williams  (Joshua).  Principles  of  the 
law  of  real  property.  18th  ed.  Ee- 
arranged  and  partly  rewritten  by  T.  C. 
Williams.  Pp.  Ixii,  711.  London : 
Sweet  &  Maxwell.     21/. 


D.  ITALY 


Antolini  (C.)     II  dominio  estense  in  Fer- 

rara ;    1'   acquisto :    ricerche   storiche. 

Pp.  87.    Ferrara  :  tip.  Sociale. 
Bologna,  Statuti  delle  societa  del  popolo 
.     di,  a  cura  di  A.  Gaudenzi.    II :  Societa 

delle  arti.  Pp.  lii,  540.  Eome  :  Istituto 

storico  italiano.     20*50  1. 
Cancellieri  (N.)     Eelazione  dell'  assalto 

e  battaglia  dell'  esercito  de'  Barberini 

contro  la  citta   di   Pistoia    [2   ottobre 

1643].     Pp.  31.     Pistoia:  tip.  Bracali. 

4to. 
Gherardi  (A.)     Le  consulte  della  repub- 

blica  fiorentina.   XXIX.   Pp.  593-632. 

Florence :  Sansoni.     4to.     4  1. 
Gregorovius  (Ferdinand.  History  of  the 

city  of  Eome  in  the  middle  ages.     Tr. 

by    Annie    Hamilton.     IV.     Pp.    725. 

London:  Bell.    9/. 
KoHLEB  (J.)    Studien  aus  dem  Strafrecht. 


IV :  Das  Strafrecht  der  italienischen 
Staaten  vom  zwolften  bis  sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert.  Besonderer  Theil.  I.  Pp. 
319-478.  Mannheim  :  Bensheimer. 
4  m. 

Maiocchi  (R.)  Un  diploma  inedito  di  re 
Lotario,  riguardante  la  citta  di  Como 
[20  agosto  949].  Pp.  11.  Turin :  Pa- 
ravia. 

Martinengo  (E.)  Storia  della  liberazione 
d' Italia  [1815-1870].  Pp.427.  Milan. 
16mo. 

M1NA81  (G.)  Le  chiese  di  Calabria  dal 
quinto  al  duodecimo  secolo.  Pp.  364. 
Naples.     16mo. 

MooBE  (E.)  Studies  in  Dante.  I :  Scrip- 
ture and  classical  authors  in  Dante. 
Pp.  399.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
10/6. 

Naki  Mocsjsiao  (F.)    Del  dominio  napo- 
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leonico  a  Venezia  [1806-1814]  :  note  ed 

appunti.   Pp.  139.   Venice  :  tip.  Merlo. 

16mo. 
KoME. — Ecclesiae  s.  Mariae  in  Via  Lata 

tabularium.    Partem  vetustiorem  [92 1- 

1045]    edidit    L.   M.   Hartmann.     Pp. 

xxxii,  105.     Vienna :  Gerold.     4to. 
Salaris  (E.)  La  difesa  d'Arezzo  nel  1849  : 

cennl   storici.     Pp.    27.     Pistoia :    tip. 

Flori  e  Biagini. 
Salomone- Marino  (S.)    Alcuni  documenti 

relativi  alia  ribellionedi  Messina  [1669- 

1679].     Pp.20.     Palermo:  tip.  Vena. 
Salvemini  (G.)     La  dignita  cavalleresca 


nel  comune  di  Firenzc.    Pp.  157.    Flo- 
rence :  tip.  Eicci.     3  1. 
Siena,  II  constitute  del  comune  di,  dell' 

anno  1262,  pubblicato  da  L.  Zdekauer. 

Pp.   cxv,   519.     Milan  :    Hoepli.     4to. 

20  1. 
Stefani  (L.  de').     La  campagna  dei  Sette 

Comuni   (Veneto)   nel    1848.     Pp.   G2. 

Pisa :  tip.  Nistri. 
Venice.— I  libri  commemoriali  della  re- 

pubblica  di  Venezia:  regesti.    IV.    Pp. 

354.     Venice  :  tip.  Visentini.    4to. 

VOGELSTEIN      (H.),     &    ElEGER     (P.)        Ge- 

schichte  der  Juden  in  Eome.  I.  Pp.  511. 
Berlin  :  Mayer  cfe  Miiller. 


E.  OTHER   COUNTBIES 


Baiaguer  (V.)  Instituciones  y  reyes  de 
Aragon.  Pp.  311.  Madrid :  Murillo. 
4f. 

Belgium. — Bibliographic  de  I'histoire  de 
Belgique.  Sommaire  m^thodique  et 
id6ologique  des  articles  des  revues 
beiges  jusqu'au  1  Janvier  1896.  I. 
Pp.  32.     Brussels  :  Moreau. 

Byvanck  (W.  G.  C.)  Hoofdstukken  onzer 
geschiedenis.  De  jeugd  van  Isaac  da 
Costa  [1798-1825].  n.  Pp.  244. 
Leyden. 

Danvila  y  Collado  (M.)  Eeinado  de 
Carlos  in.  VI.  Pp.  629.  Madrid : 
Murillo.     4to. 

Fernandez  Guerra  (A.),  Hinojosa  (E.  de), 
&  Eada  y  Delgado  (J.  de  D.  de  la). 
Historia  ds  Espafia  desde  la  invasion 
de  los  pueblos  germanicos  hasta  la 
ruina  de  la  monarquia  visigoda.  I. 
Pp.  483.     Madrid :  Murillo.     4to. 

Friis  (H.  E.)  Dronning  Christina  af 
Sverrig  [1626-1689].  Pp.  250.  Copen- 
hagen.    (5  m.) 

Gaillard  (E.)  De  Keure  van  Hazebroek 
van  1336,  met  aanteekeningen  en 
glossarium.  II.  Pp.  448.  Ghent : 
Siffer.     6  f. 

Grinnell-Milne  (G.)  Life  of  lieut.- 
admiral  De  Euyter.  Pp.  258.  Lon- 
don :  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.     10/6. 

Halban  (A.)  Zur  Geschichte  des  deut- 
schen  Eechtes  in  Podolien,  Wolhynien, 
und  der  Ukraine.  Pp.  135.  Berlin  : 
Prager.     4  m. 

Hildebeand  (E.)  Svenska  statsforfatt- 
ningens  historiska  utveckling  frJln 
aldsta  tid  till  vSra  dagar.  Pp.  684. 
Stockholm.     (12  ra.) 


Krahmee.  Geschichte  der  Entwickelung 
des  russischen  Heeres  von  der  Thron- 
besteigung  des  Kaisers  Nikolai  I 
Pawlowitsch  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit. 
I :  (bis  zur  Einfiihrung  der  allge 
meinen  Wehrpfiicht  1874.)  Pp.  134. 
Leipzig  :  Zuckschwerdt.  4-50  m. 

Lasala  y  Collado  (F.  de.)  La  separacion 
de  Guipiizcoa  y  la  paz  de  Basilea. 
Pp.  395.     Madrid  :  Fortanet.    4to. 

Miller  (W.)  The  Balkans :  Eoumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 
Pp.  476.    London :  Unwin.     5/. 

Pays-Bas,  Livre  synodal  contenant  las 
articles  resolus  dans  les  synodes  des 
6glises  wallonnes  des.  I :  [1563-1685]. 
Pp.  844,  54.     The  Hague  :  Nijhoff. 

PouLLET  (P.)  Quelques  notes  sur  I'esprit 
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nation fran(;aise  [1795-1814].  Pp.  125. 
Ghent :  impr.  Vander  Haeghen.     2  f. 

Sanchez  Moguel  (A.)  Alejandro  Hercu- 
lano  de  Carvalho.  Pp.  50.  Madrid: 
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SpRENSEN  (S.  A.)  Kjobenhavn's  Belejring 
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Tjalma  (G.)  Philips  van  Marnix,  heer 
van  St.  Aldegonde  :  historisch-dogmati- 
sche  studie.  Pp.  375.  Amsterdam: 
Scheffer. 

Vander  Haeohen  (V.)  Inventaire  des 
archives  de  la  ville  de  Gand.  Catalogue 
m^thodique  general.  Pp.  367.  Ghent : 
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Zurich,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  und 
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F^Lstel  de  Coulanges  as  an  Historian 

NUMADENYS  FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES  died  on  12  Sept. 
1889.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  widely  known  in 
France  and  Germany  as  a  devoted  and  inspiring  teacher,  whose 
reverence  for  his  work  made  its  sterling  qualities  the  more  impres- 
sive, and  as  a  writer  of  striking  originality,  unsurpassed  industry, 
and  an  unrivalled  gift  of  exposition.  His  influence  was,  in  its  way, 
as  penetrating  as  that  of  Eenan  and  Gaston  Paris.  A  chair  had 
been  specially  created  for  him  in  the  famous  Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  in  the  Sorbonne,  founded  by  Duruy.  He  was  renowned 
throughout  the  civilised  world  as  the  author  of  '  La  Cite  Antique,' ' 
published  in  18G4,  a  work  to  which,  avowedly  or  unavowedly,  more 
than  one  writer  of  eminence  has  been  indebted  for  his  inspiration. 
When  death  came  he  was  engaged  in  publishing,  in  a  greatly  ex- 
panded form,  his  '  Histoire  des  Institutions  Politiques  de  I'Ancienne 
France,'  a  task  which  has,  since  his  death,  and  since  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher's  admirable  article,  published  in  this  Eeview 
in  January  1890,^  been  completed  by  his  friend  and  former  pupil  M. 
Camille  JuUian.     The  publication  of  this  work,  and  of  two  volumes 

'  Fustel  has  been  ascuael  of  borrowing  the  idea  of  his  work  from  Maine's  Ancient 
Law,  published  in  1861,  and  this  book  was  certainly  on  his  shelves  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (see  Catalogue  des  Livrcs  ,  .  .  de  feu  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Picard,  1890, 
p.  16) ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  two  volumes  to  realise  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge.  Besides,  as  Fustel  himself  candidly  confessed,  he  could  not  in  1864 
read  English,  and  the  first  French  translation  of  Maine  did  not  appear  till  ten  years 
later  (P.  Guiraud,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  p.  37).  At  the  risk  of  reproof,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  -work  of  Fustel's  countryman  Flaubert,  Salammbo,  which 
appeared  in  1862,  is  much  more  hkely  to  have  been  the  inspiration.  But  of  the 
originality  of  the  book  there  can  be  little  question,  and  M.  Jules  Simon  is  justified  in 
describing  it,  in  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  as  '  prolem  sine  matre  creatam.' 

'  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  English  HisTOEicAii  Review,  \.  1-6. 
VOL.  XII. — NO.   XLVI.  ''        P   
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of  detached  studies,^  chiefly  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  biography  by  M.  Paul  Guiraud/  together  with 
various  French  *  appreciations,'  by  MM.  Jules  Simon,'  Albert 
Sorel,*^  Gabriel  Monod,^  Edouard  Sayous,^  and  others,  seem  to 
render  it  possible  to  form  some  probable  estimate  of  the  rank  which 
Fustel  is  likely  to  occupy  as  an  historian. 

It  is  very  certain,  despite  the  judgment  of  M.  Monod,^  that 
Fustel  himself  would  desire  to  be  judged  by  his  work  as  a 
medievalist.  Though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  formally 
repudiated  '  La  Cite  Antique,'  though  indeed  he  refers  to  it  with 
something  of  satisfaction  in-  the  last  pages  which  he  pubhshed,^" 
he  had,  in  fact,  totally  abandoned  the  methods  which  alone  rendered 
it  possible  for  such  a  book  to  be  written.  The  Fustel  of  1864  puts 
to  himself  the  question — 

Quel  souvenir  peut-il  nous  raster  de  ces  generations  qui  ne  nous  ont 
pas  laisse  un  setil  texts  ^crit  ?. 

And  he  answers  it  thus  : — 

Heureusement,  le  passe  ne  meurt  jamais  completement  pour  Thomme. 
L'homme  peut  bien  I'Dublier,  mais  il  le  garde  toujours  en  lui.  Car,  tel 
qu'il  est  lui-meme  ii  chaque  epoque,  il  est  le  produit  et  le  resume  de  toutes 
les  epoques  anterieures.  S'il  descend  en  son  ame,  il  peut  y  retrouver  et 
distingtier  ces  dififerentes  epoques  d'apres  ce  que  chacune  d'elles  a  laiss6 
en  lui.'^ 

The  Fustel  of  later  years  was  never  weary  of  protesting  against 
the  application  of  such  a  doctrine  to  the  study  of  history. 

Yet  we  may  very  well  doubt  whether  nature  had  fitted  him 
for  a  medievalist.  When  we  think  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
credulity,  their  blind  acceptance  of  inconsistent  beliefs,  their  vague- 
ness and  incompleteness,  their  indifference  to  order  and  symmetry, 
their  gross  materialism,  their  passion  for  display,  their  illiteracy, 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  at  the  outset  whether  Fustel  was  the  man 
to  make  such  a  period  live  before  us.  A  classic  to  the  finger-tips, 
sceptical,  logical,  definite,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  style,  untouched 
by  gross  ambitions,  dignified,  self-controlled,  he  approaches  his 
materials  with  the  air  of  a  critic,  rather  than  with  the  frank  delight 
of  an  artist  whose  soul  goes  out  in  sympathy  with  his  subject.  We 
read  his  books,  and  we  are  tempted  to  say — The  Middle  Ages  are 

'  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  quelqties  ProbUmes  d'Histoire  (1891);  Questions  His- 
toriqties  (1893).  The  Recherclies  sur  quelques  ProbUmes  d'Histoire  appeared  in  1885, 
during  its  author's  lifetime.  *  Fustel  de  Coulanges.     Hachette,  1896. 

•  Mdmoires  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  xviii.  33-72. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  186-230.  '  Bevice  Historique,  xli.  277-85. 

•  Acadimie  de  Besanqon :  Rcntrde  Solennellc,  1890,  pp.  41-51. 
»  Op.  cii.  p.  279. 

'•  La  Monarchic  Franque,  Preface,  p.  ii.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  given  his 
contemporaries  the  impression  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  juvenile  essay  (Albert  Soiel, 
o^>.  cit.  p.  214).  >^  La  Citd  Antique,  Introduction,  pp.  4,  5. 
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not  here.  All  these  things  may  have  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
now  and  again  a  statesman  or  a  speculator  may  have  seen  them. 
But  they  formed  no  substantial  part  of  the  life  of  the  average 
man.  And  then  we  ask  ourselves  why  Fustel  came  to  deal  with  such 
a  subject.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  ancient 
history ;  these  were  the  subjects  of  his  study  at  Athens,  of  his  teach- 
ing at  Amiens,  at  Strassburg,  and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris. 
Until  the  year  1870  (he  was  born  in  1830)  he  gave  no  public  proof 
that  the  Middle  Ages  had  specially  interested  him.'^  In  the  year 
1874  he  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work.  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  change  ? 

Even  the  sternest  repudiator  of  the  a  jyriori  method  could  hardly 
distrust  the  suggestion  that  the  war  with  Germany  was,  of  all 
things,  the  event  most  likely  to  work  a  spiritual  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  years  1870-4.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  resort  to  the  a  priori  method.  Until  the  year  1870,  Fustel's  pub- 
lished writings  are  occupied  entirely  with  problems  of  the  ancient 
world.  That  he  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  war  itself  is  manifest 
from  the  facts  that  he  took  public  part  in  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
and  that  he  had  prepared  himself  to  write  its  history.^^  From  the 
year  1870  onwards  there  came  in  rapid  succession  from  his  pen  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  directly,  or  by  obvious  reference,  with  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.'*  They  are  inspired  by  a  depth  of 
passion  quite  alien  from  the  scientific  calm  of  his  earlier  writings. 
The  passion  is  controlled  and  obscured  by  the  unbending  dignity 
of  a  classical  style ;  but  it  is  unmistakably  there,  and  its  influence 
serves  to  add  a  human  interest  to  works  which  profess  to  be  the 
abstract  voice  of  history.  Fustel  had  passed  through  the  long 
agony  of  the  war,  and  had  come  out  of  it  with  a  burning  desire  to 
rescue  his  country  from  the  abyss  of  despair  into  which  she  had 
fallen — to  recreate  her  abandoned  self-respect.  For  his  life's  work 
he  set  himself  to  refute  the  gigantic  calumny  that  France  was  a 
degraded  and  enslaved  province  of  the  Eoman  empire,  enlightened 

'*  It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that  some  of  his  most  characteristic  views  on  the 
barbarian  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered 
before  the  empress  in  1870  (see  Jules  Simon,  op.  cit.  p.  51).  M.  Monod  (Revtie 
Ristorique,  xli.  283)  carries  others  back  to  the  Strassburg  period. 

'*  Guiraud,  p.  177. 

'*  L' Alsace  est-elle  Allcmande  ou  Franqaise  ?  (1870),  La  Politique  d'Envahissement 
(1871),  both  reprinted  in  Questions  Historiques  (1893) ;  Les  LiberUs  Communales 
en  Europe  (1871),  Ulnvasion  Germaniqtieau  7™*  Siicle  (1872),  both  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mmides  ;  De  la  Maniire  d'icrirc  VHistoire  en  France  et  en  Allemagne  (1872),  in 
Questions  Histoiiques.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Jullian  has  not  thought  fit 
to  reprint  the  articles  entitled  L' Organisation  de  la  Justice  dans  V Antiquity  et  les 
Temps  Modernes,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  1871.  It  is  true 
that  parts  of  them  have  been  incorporated  into  La  Monarchie  Franque,  but  it  is 
only  after  reading  the  articles  themselves  that  we  fully  realise  what  we  have  lost  by 
their  author's  death.  What  would  we  not  have  given  for  his  matured  exposition  of 
the  Fors  de  Beam  and  the  Olim,  of  Tierre  des  Fontaines  and  Jean  Bouteiller  ?  / 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  outpourings  of  Teutonic  freedom,  but 
sadly  apt  to  fall  again  into  the  darkness  of  hopeless  and  vicious 
bondage.  To  this  end  he  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  went  into  the  war  a  philosopher,  he  came  out  of  it  a  patriot.''  He 
still  wore  the  judge's  robes,  but  he  had  in  truth  become  an  advocate, 
and  an  advocate  all  the  more  dangerous  that  he  still  assumed  the 
tone  of  impartiality.  In  this  character  he  displayed  a  mastery  of 
his  art,  a  resource,  a  vigour,  a  subtlety,  which  rendered  him  a 
most  formidable  opponent ;  and,  after  a  short  experience  of  his 
powers,  few  could  be  found  willing  to  measure  swords  with  him.'*^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  prese'nt  object  to  inquire  how  far  Fustel  has, 
succeeded  in  his  task  of  raising  up  a  generation  of  high-minded  and 
powerful  teachers  and  students,  or  to  examine  to  what  extent  the 
splendid  work  produced  by  French  men  of  letters  in  the  last  two 
decades  is  indebted  to  his  inspiration.  We  have  here  rather  to 
consider  how  far  the  fundamental  change  of  1870  has  influenced 
Fustel's  own  writings,  and  affected  their  value. 

When  a  controversialist  undertakes  to  write  history,  he  incurs 
the  risk  of  two  special  dangers.  Having  to  deal  with  controversial 
subjects,  he  may  be  tempted  to  deal  only  with  controversial  sub- 
jects. Having  to  decipher  evidence,  he  may  be  tempted  to  read  into 
it  his  own  prepossessions.  How  far  did  Fustel  succumb  to  these 
temptations  ? 

It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  he  deals  only  with  controversial 
questions.  If  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  '^  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that,  to  his  thinking,  the  province  of  the  historian 
includes  the  whole  field  of  social  life,  Fustel  practically  accepts  the 
current  modern  doctrine  that  history  is  the  record  of  states.  He 
accordingly  confines  his  attention  mainly  to  the  ostensible  machi- 
nery of  government,  and  to  those  institutions — e.g.  systems  of 
landownership — which,  in  medieval  states,  exercised  a  direct  influence 
upon  governmental  machinery.  He  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  development  of  religious  beliefs,  the  variations  of  manners,  the 
growth  and  decline  of  literature  and  other  arts,  or  even  those  pro- 
cesses of  commercial  and  industrial  development  which  are  as  much 
institutions  as  are  political  organs.'**     He  only  alludes  in  an  inci- 

'*  Though  he  did  not  take  part  in  so-called  practical  politics,  Pastel  was  not  with- 
out concrete  views  on  political  questions.  One  of  his  most  interesting  convictions  is 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  incompatible  with  democratic  principles. 
See  the  account  of  his  views  in  Guiraud,  cap.  iv. 

••  An  admirable  specimen  of  such  unwillingness  is  to  be  found  in  Schroder's 
Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Bcchtsgeschichte,  p.  48,  n.  19,  on  the  Germanic  Mark.  In 
other  places  Dr.  Schroder  appears  to  quote  Fustel  as  an  authority  for  doctrines  to 
which  he  (Fustel)  was  diametrically  opposed. 

"  (L'histoire)  'est  la  science  des  soci^t^s  humaines '  {L' Allen  et  U  Doniaina 
Rural,  Introd.  p.  4). 

"  There  is  an  interesting  passage  on  medieval  commerce  in  La  Monarchic  Franqiie 
(pp.  254-64).    But  Fustel  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  systematically. 
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dental  way  to  battles,  sieges,  and  international  relations.  Individuals 
appear  to  interest  him  little,  unless  they  happen  to  be  authors  of 
documents.  He  apologises  for  relating  the  history  of  Childeric.'^ 
Although  an  occasional  word  reveals  the  fact  that  he  has  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  a  Dagobert  or  a  Charles  the  Bald,^"  the  reader  may 
turn  page  after  page  of  his  books  without  lighting  upon  a  name  or 
a  date.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  he  betrays  no  interest  in  indivi- 
dual character,  regarded  as  an  objective  fact.  With  him  individuals 
are  merely  regrettable  essentials  of  historical  developements.  He 
seems  almost  to  forget  that  societies,  even  political  societies,  are 
composed,  after  all,  of  human  beings,  and  that,  in  rudimentary 
societies,  the  influence  of  individuals  is  often  very  great.  But,  in 
his  chosen  province,  he  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  carefully  de- 
scribing, piece  by  piece,  the  framework  of  the  state  at  a  given  period, 
and  it  is  in  many  cases  only  by  an  increase  of  vitality,  a  deepening 
rigour  of  demonstration,  that  the  reader,  otherwise  unacquainted 
with  the  course  of  controversy,  becomes  aware  that  Fustel  is  mar- 
shalling an  argument  rather  than  depicting  an  institution.  In  his 
minor  works,  of  course,  he  throws  off  the  mask  :  many  of  them  are 
avowedly  polemics.  But  in  his  History  there  are  proportion, 
balance,  completeness. 

Herein  lies,  in  fact,  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  historians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  fairly  agreed  in  describing  the  Frank 
empire  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  epoch,  in  which  old  things  were 
cast  away.  In  their  view  the  civilisation  of  the  Roman  world  dis- 
appeared, and  modern  Europe  slowly  grew  out  of  virgin  soil.  The 
primitive  customs  of  the  German  tribes,  spread  abroad  by  the 
Vdlkericanderung,  replaced  the  elaborate  system  of  Eoman  law ;  the 
invaders  settled  down  as  feudal  overlords  of  a  conquered  race,  whom 
they  treated  as  outside  the  political  pale,  and  whose  lands  they 
distributed  amongst  themselves  ;  communal  ownership  of  the  soil 
replaced  the  Roman  system  of  individual  proprietorship ;  justice 
was  no  longer  meted  out  by  imperial  functionaries,  but  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  assembled  freemen  ;  the  Merovingian  or  Karolingian 
king  was  merely  a  tribal  chief,  bound  to  consult  his  followers  on  all 
questions  of  policy,  and  to  accept  their  decision ;  men  no  longer 
groaned  under  the  oppressive  omnipotence  of  a  centralised  despotism, 
nor  wallowed  in  the  vices  of  an  effete  civilisation,  but  rejoiced  in 
the  freedom  of  self-government  and  the  innocence  of  primitive 
simplicity. 

According  to  Fustel,  the  Teutonic  invasion  (if  invasion  it  can  be 
called)  was  the  gradual  incorporation  of  petty  handfuls  of  brigands 
into  a  gigantic  system  of  administration  in  which  they  were  soon 

■°  L' Invasion  Germanigiic,  p.  472. 

-"  Les  Articles  de  Kiersy  {Nouvelles  Eecherches,  p.  458). 
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lost.^^  There  was  no  Volkerwanderung  ^^  at  all,  but  merely  a  roam- 
ing about  of  small  companies  of  mercenaries,  perpetually  fighting 
against  one  another,  and  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder.^^  The  chief  of  one  of  these  companies  managed,  by  a  lucky 
accident,  to  seize  the  administrative  machinery  of  north-eastern 
Gaul,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  pro- 
vincials.^* But  Clovis  had  no  policy  other  than  that  of  fighting  with 
rival  chiefs  of  kindred  blood.  Owing  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  pose  as  a  Koman  official,-"  he  succeeded  in  conquering  his 
rivals ;  but  his  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  had  no  influence 
on  the  institutions  of  the  countries  which  nominally  obeyed  them,^*' 
and  which  gradually  fell  into  anarchy  under  their  incapable  rule.^^ 
The  official  language  of  the  Merovings  is  the  Latia  of  the  imperial 
chancery;  the  common  speech  of  their  day,  the  Gallo-Eoman  of 
the  lower  empire.^^  Their  court  is  modelled  on  the  palatium  of 
Constantinople.^  The  Frankish  graf  is  the  Eoman  comes,  and  the 
comitatiis  the  Eoman  eivitas  ^ '°  the  rachimhurgi  are  the  assessores 
of  the  Eoman  governor,  and  they  have  no  voice  in  judgment.'^ 
The  Merovingian  kingship  is  purely  hereditary ;  for  the  Merovings 
treated  the  kingdom  as  a  piece  of  property.^'*  There  are  no  race 
distinctions  in  this  epoch ;  ^^  and  there  is  no  proof  of  any  general 
confiscation  of  lands  by  a  conquering  people.^*  The  alleged  *  per- 
sonality '  of  the  laws  is  based,  not  on  descent,  but  on  social  posi- 
tion :  the  francus  is  a  freeman  (ingenuus)  and  the  romanus  an  en- 
franchised slave.^^  The  one  original  German  idea,  that  of  universal 
mihtary  service,^*^  is  of  no  avail  to  resist  the  process  of  decay ;  and 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Pepin  is  no  resurrection  of  German 
genius,  for  Pepin  is  partly  Eoman  (or  at  least  Gallo-Eoman)  by 
descent,  and  Charles  the  Great  draws  his  inspiration  from 
Eome  and  Constantinople,  not  from  the  forests  of  Germany.'^ 
Finally,  feudalism  itself  is  a  product  not  of  the  fifth  century,  but 
of  the  ninth ;  and  if  the  immunitas  is  a  confession  by  the  Karo- 
lingian  monarchs  of  their  inability  to  keep  their  own  officials  in 
check,^*  the  prccanum  and  the  patronatus  are  social  abuses  against 
which  the  legislators  of  Byzantium  have  for  centuries  thundered  in 
vain.^^    It  is  feudalism  and  not  the  barbarians  which  abolishes  the 

*'  Ulnvasion  Germanique,  pp.  317-20. 

«  Ibid.  p.  340.  *»  Ibid.  pp.  306-11.  "  IbicU  pp.  481-8. 

**  Ibid.  p.  495.  -*  Ibid.  bk.  ii.  capp.  xiv.-xvi. 

*'  Transformations  de  la  BoyauU,  bk.  i.  capp.  ii.-v. 

*»  ^Invasion  Germanique,  p.  545.  **  La  Mmmrchie  Fra^ique,  cap.  viii. 

»»  Ibid.  pp.  196-216.  "  Ibid.  pp.  350-78,  and  Eeclierclies,  pp.  423-99. 

*-  Ibid.  pp.  33-50.  **  L'Invasion  Germanique,  c.  xv. 

"  L'Alleu,  pp.  149-50. 

**  De  VlnigaliU  du  Wergeld  dans  les  Lois  Franques  (Nouvelles  Beclierclies,  p. 
361) ;  La  Monarchic  Franque,  p.  283.  **  Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

'"  Transformations  de  la  Boyauti,  bk.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
»s  Les  Origines  die  Systdme  Fdodal,  c.  xvi.  '»  Ibid.  c.  iv. 
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western   empire;   and  the    deathblow  of  that  empire  is  not   the 
victory  of  Odoacer/*^  but  the  treaty  of  Verdun.'' ' 

Now  all  this,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  may  be  true ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  abbe  Dubos  in  the  *  Discours  Preliminaire '  prefixed  to  his 
'  Histoire  Critique,'  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century/^  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost 
every  assertion  which  it  implies  is  strenuously  denied  by  one  or  an 
other  member  of  a  distinguished  school  of  modern  historians,  which 
Fustel  chooses  to  brand  with  the  title  of  '  Germanist,'  but  which,  in 
fact,  includes  not  only  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Waitz,  Zoepfl,  Eichhorn, 
Lamprecht,  Schroder,  Sohm,  Gfrorer,  Freeman,  Junghans,'*^  and 
possibly  even  Stubbs  and  Brunner,  but  Michelet,  Thierry,  Viollet, 
Glasson,  Thevenin,  Armand  Eiviere,  Arbois  de  Jubainville,  and 
Laveleye.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  returned  from  Fustel's 
conclusions  to  his  methods. 

And  the  other  danger  into  which  a  controversialist  is  likely 
to  fall,  in  his  writing  of  history,  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  against  which 
Fustel  has  virtuously  attempted  to  guard  himself  by  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  his  most  characteristic  doctrines.  In  the  writing  of 
history,  he  urges  again  and  again,  we  must  limit  ourselves  rigidly 
to  the  evidence  of  texts.  What  do  the  documents  tell  us  ?  That 
and  that  alone  is  history.  History  is  not  a  matter  of  imagination, 
it  is  a  matter  of  observation  :  it  is  inductive,  not  deductive. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  study  of  documents  is,  with 
Fustel,  no  mere  quotation  of  haphazard  extracts,  but  a  reasoned 
and  minute  questioning,  comparison,  and  interpretation  of  an 
immense  mass  of  written  evidence.  The  question  still  remains — Is 
this  touching  confidence  in  written  testimony  warranted  ?  And  this 
question  is,  in  effect,  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  direct 
and  indirect  evidence. 

Now  the  great  objection  to  indirect  evidence  is  that  it  may  be 
misinterpreted.  It  can  hardly  be  wilfully  misleading,  or  prejudiced. 
But  direct  evidence  may  be  open  to  all  these  objections.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  definition  of  forgery  has  varied  from  time  to 
time ;  and  that,  when  the  ofifence  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  the  rules  on  the  subject  were  such  as  a  modern 
judge  would  hardly  approve.  Many  a  medieval  monastery  retained 
in  its  service  a  useful  official  whom  we  should  scarcely  be  far  wrong 

*'  Les  Origines  du  SysUme  Fdodal,  c.  iv. 

*'  Transformations  de  la  RoyauU,  bk.  iv.  c.  5. 

***  Histoire  Critique  de  VEtahlissement  de  la  Monarchie  Frangoise  dans  Ics  Gaules. 
Amsterdam,  1734. 

*^  Junghans's  work  {Die  Geschichte  der  FriinTcischen  KlJnige  Cliilderich  und 
Chlodovech),  published  in  1857,  contains  more  than  one  of  Fustel's  ideas.  But  the 
ninth  chapter,  in  which  its  author  summarises  his  conclusions,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  legend  which  Fustel  set  himself  to  destroy.  It  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  G.  Monod.  •  •  • 
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in  describing  as  a  forger  in  ordinary.  The  famous  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  was  here  very  much  in  point.  If  a 
hostile  claim  were  made  to  lands  which  had  been  for  ages  in  the 
possession  of  a  great  abbey,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of 
an  original  charter  of  gift  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  successful  defence  ?  On  the  day  of  trial  the  document  would  be 
forthcoming,  and,  in  an  age  ignorant  of  the  modern  science  of 
diplomatic,  would  probably  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  We  have 
heard  of  forged  decretals,  and  forged  donations,  of  Simonides  and 
Shapira  ;  and  the  application  of  critical  tests  is  every  day  reducing 
the  number  of  those  medieval  documents  which  we  can  accept  as 
authentic  in  the  strictest  sense.  We  have  in  effect,  according  to 
Karl  Pertz,^^  but  some  120  genuine  royal  charters  of  the  whole  Mero- 
vingian epoch,  and  of  these  only  forty-eight  survive  in  their  original 
form  ;  *^  all  the  rest  are  copies,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
actually  taken  from  the  originals.  Again,  are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
pious  chronicler,  detailing  th*e  doings  of  a  monarch  or  great  feuda- 
tory, who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  munificence  to  the 
chronicler's  house,  would  give  quite  their  due  prominence  to  those 
acts  of  his  hero  which  were  likely  to  prejudice  the  latter  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  ?  And  in  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  five-sixths,  of  the  docu- 
ments which  profess  to  date  from  the  ninth  and  four  preceding 
centuries,  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  need  for  caution  is  here 
obvious. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  vague  charges.  Let  us  look, 
then,  at  a  concrete  example  recently  exposed  by  the  late  M.  Julien 
Havet,  whose  early  death  has  robbed  France  of  one  of  her  most 
promising  scholars.  Until  the  year  1885  historians  (Fustel  among 
the  number  '*'')  had  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  texts  of 
Merovingian  times  a  document  purporting  to  be  the  testament  of 
a  certain  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours  in  the  fifth  century,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  expressly  described  by  his  celebrated  successor, 
Gregory.  This  document  was  believed  to  be  reproduced  in  an 
alleged  '  copy '  discovered,  after  his  death,  among  the  papers  of 
Jerome  Vignier,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  who  died  in  1661,  and  pub- 
lished by  Achery  shortly  afterwards.'*^     It  is  true  that  this  copy, 

"  Moninnenta  Germ.  vol.  i.  Prol.  p.  xi.  It  is  true  that  J.  Havet  suggests  {(Euvres, 
i.  2,  n.)  that  Pertz  has  relegated  to  his  Ust  of  spuria  documents  which  deserve  a 
better  fate.  On  the  other  hand  Havet  disputes  at  least  one  important  charter  which 
Pertz  accepts  as  genuine.  We  must,  of  course,  remember  the  private  charters,  not 
printed  by  Pertz.  But,  according  to  Fustel  himself  {UAllcu,  p.  114),  the  total 
number  does  not  exceed  300  ;  and,  of  course,  many  of  these  are  not  originals. 

*'  Havet  {(Euvres,  i.  2)  reduces  these  numbers  to  ninety  and  thhty-seven  respec- 
tively.   With  him  agrees  Giry  (Mamiel  dc  Diploniatiqtie,  p.  706). 

**  L' Alien  et  Ic  Domaine  Rural,  p.  145,  n. ;  Nouvelles  EecJierchcs,  p.  229,  n. 

*'  Vcterum  aliguot  Scriptorum  .  .  .  Spicilegium.    The  document  in  question  is 
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written  by  Vignier  himself,  purported  to  have  been  made  from  the 
original ;  but  the  original  was  never  found.  Notwithstanding  this 
suspicious  circumstance,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Eoth  had,  in 
1850,  thrown  a  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  other  pieces  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Vignier,^^  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged 
testament  seems  to  have  been  unquestioned  till  Julien  Havet  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  This  learned  critic  had  very  little  difficulty  in 
showing  (1)  that  the  document  found  among  Vignier 's  papers  did 
not,  in  fact,  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  ;  (2)  that  it  grossly  violated  several  cardinal  rules  of  Eoman 
law  as  that  law  stood  in  the  fifth  century  ;  (3)  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  later 
Eoman  law,  which  was  studied  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
(4)  that  the  language  of  the  document,  especially  in  the  names  of 
places,  was  anachronistic  if  attributed  to  the  fifth  century,  but 
accorded  accurately  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  seventeenth. 
Pushing  his  researches  still  farther,  Havet,  assisted  later  on  by 
Battifol,  Wattenbach,  and  Ingold,  seems  to  have  proved  pretty 
clearly  that  Jerome  Vignier  was  an  ingenious  man  of  letters  who 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  fabricating  documents,  not  necessarily 
with  intent  to  deceive,  but  with  the  result  of  deceiving.  Fustel, 
who  has  enunciated  some  rather  dangerous  doctrine  on  the  value 
of  non-contemporary  copies,"*^  protests  against  this  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  memory  of  a  pious  savant,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its 
improbability.^'"  But  here  we  must  remind  Fustel  of  his  own 
methods.  And,  after  all,  no  one  accuses  Vignier  of  more  than  a 
jeu  d'esprit. 

But,  if  the  historian  had  only  to  guard  against  fabrications,  the 
case  against  Fustel's  theory  of  evidence  would  not  be  so  strong  as 
it  is.  The  study  of  diplomatic  has  made  such  strides  in  recent 
years,  that  we  may  hope  before  very  long  to  have  something  like 
an  authentic  canon,  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  rely  with 
confidence.  It  is  the  unintentional  and  unavoidable  misleading 
which  constitutes  the  real  danger.  A  document  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  say  what  it  appears  to  say  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
omit  all  description  of  essentials  which,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
its  framer  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe.  Finally,  the 
absence  of  documents  may  be  as  misleading  as  the  existence  of  false 
documents.  And  it  is  just  in  these  cases  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  controversialist  is  likely  to  be  warped.  A  very  curious  example 
of  the  first  case  has  recently  arisen. 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  the  rule  for  editors  of  Merovingian 

in  V.  105-8  of  the  edit,  of  1665.  Vignier  was  the  originator  of  the  marriage  myth  of 
.the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

"  Alsatia,  1855,  pp.  94-5.  •  «  La,  Monarchie  Franq^iie,  pp.  21-3. 

59  Nouvellcs  Siechcrches,-^,2il,n....    _. 
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documents  to  read  the  opening  words  of  a  royal  diploma  thus :  N.  rex 
francoriim  vir  inlustcr.  The  practice  was  adopted  by  Dom  Bouquet, 
Mabillon,  Letronne,  Karl  Pertz,  Pardessus,  and  Jules  Tardif,  and 
has  become  classical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  words  vir  inlustcr 
do  not  appear  in  full  in  the  protocol  of  any  of  the  original  charters 
which  we  possess  ;  but,  where  modern  transcribers  have  placed  them, 
the  originals  show  a  sort  of  monogram  (siglum),  somewhat  difficult  to 
decipher,  which  appears  to  represent  the  letters  V.  INL.,  or,  perhaps, 
V.  INLT.'^'  Now,  vir  inluster  was  a  well-recognised  official  title  of  the 
later  Eoman  empire,  and  belonged,  amongst  other  officials,  to  the 
magistri  militum.  The  office  of  magister  militum  was  frequently  held 
by  barbarians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and,  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  that  the  early  Merovings  actually 
served  as  magistri  militum,  Fustel's  theory  is  that  the  formula  N. 
rex  francorum  vir  inluster  is  merely  an  adaptation  by  the  Merovin- 
gian chancellor  or  referendarius  of  the  Eoman  formula,  N.  magister 
militum  vir  inluster.  From  this  and  other  evidence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  early  Merovings  considered  themselves  the  in- 
heritors of  the  Eoman  empire.^^  But  Julien  Havet  denies  that 
V.  INL.  signifies  vir  inluster.  According  to  him  it  is  an  abbreviation 
of  viris  inlustribus,  and  refers  to  the  addresses  of  the  diploma  ;  while 
the  undoubted  appearance  of  vir  inluster  in  the  Karolingian  docu- 
ments he  attributes  to  the  habits  of  Pepin's  mayoral  chancery.^' 
Havet's  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  though 
supported  by  the  adherence  of  MM.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  ^^  and 
Gu-}^"  appear  by  no  means  conclusive ;  and  Fustel  has  answered 
them  with  vigour .^^  But  it  is  obvious  that  evidence  capable  of  such 
widely  different  interpretation  by  eminent  critics  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  safe.  In  sober  truth,  no  perfectly  objective  account 
of  any  document  can  be  given,  except  by  means  of  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction. The  critic,  the  translator,  even  the  copyist,  necessarily  leaves 
some  traces  of  himself  in  his  work  ;  and  all  the  formidable  apparatus 
of  reference  with  which  Fustel  adorns  his  pages  will  not  wipe  away 
the  memory  of  the  essay  *  De  la  Maniere  d'ecrire  I'Histoire  en  France 

*'  See  facsimiles  in  Letronne  {Diplomata  et  Chartae  Merovingicae  Aetatis,  Nos. 
I.  IV.  VI.  VII.,  &c.)  To  an  outsider  No.  I.  looks  much  more  like  inluster  vir  than  vir 
inlustcr.    But  the  latter  is  the  official  rendering. 

*-  La  Monarchic  Franque,  pp.  123-7.  **  CEuvres,  i.  1-lJ. 

*'  Deux  Maniires  d'ecrire  I'Histoire,  cap.  vi.  §  6.  This  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1896,  contains  many  severe  strictures  on  Fustel's  accuracy.  These  strictures 
are,  however,  open  to  the  very  grave  objection  that  they  are  mainly  based  on  the 
second  (1877)  edition  of  Fustel's  book,  although  the  definitive  edition  had  appeared 
long  before  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  criticism  was  published  in  solemn  form.  The 
passages  selected  do  not  appear  in  the  definitive  edition,  and  the  writer  cannot  trace 
them  in  the  first.    Unhappily,  the  second  edition  is  not  easily  met  with  in  England. 

**  Manuel  de  Diplomatique,  pp.  318,  708,  &c. 

**  Les  Titres  Eomains  de  la  Monarchic  Franque,  Nouvelles  Bccherches,  pp.  219-74. 
Fustel  is  supported  by  Pirenne  (Compte  rendu  de  la  Commission  Boyale  d'Histoire, 
4«  s6r.  xiii.,  1885)  and  H.  Bresslau  (Neues  ArcMv,  xii,  355-60,  1887).  But  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  seems  to  be  against  him. 
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et  en  AUemagne.'  Nay,  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  Fustel's  practice  of 
referring  exclusively  to  original  documents  in  his  foot  notes  is  both 
unfair  and  inconvenient.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Fustel's  works  are  written  for  the  general  public,  not  for  specialists. 
They  are  didactic,  not  merely  erudite.  And  it  may  very  well  be 
questioned  whether,  for  example,  Lehuerou  is  not  a  safer  guide 
for  the  layman  than  the  '  Notitia  Dignitatum,'  and  MM.  I^mile 
Desjardins  and  Augusta  Longnon  than  Dicuil  and  the  monk  of 
Colmar ;  while  it  is  hardly  fair  to  these  modern  authors  (two  of 
whom,  at  least,  were  to  be  found  on  Fustel's  bookshelves  ^'')  that 
Fustel's  readers  should  be  left  to  assume  that  he  for  the  first  time 
had  established  the  striking  similarity  between  the  administrative 
divisions  of  Eoman  and  Frankish  Gaul. 

But  where  Fustel's  theory  appears  at  its  weakest  is  in  its  failure 
to  allow  for  the  absence  of  documents.  Himself  rarely  without  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  he  hardly  seems  to  realise  that  the  universal 
passion  for  records  is  a  very  modern  thing,  and  that  men  who 
laboured  painfully  at  the  production  of  runes  or  majuscules  would 
contrive,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  without  such  irksome  assistance. 
The  story  of  Theodoric  and  the  stencil  plate  is  an  illustration  much 
to  the  point.  The  true  recorder  of  early  times  is  the  memory,'^^ 
not  the  pen  ;  and  the  historian  who  refuses  to  see  anything  more 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  than  the  records  of  scribes  is  apt  to  obtain 
not  merely  an  imperfect  but  a  distorted  view  of  his  subject.  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  accidental  and  deliberate  destructions  of 
documents  which  are  continually  taking  place,  and  the  comparative 
rarity  of  medieval  documents,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
nearer  to  primitive  conditions  we  go,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
human  transactions  which  are  not  recorded  in  writing  at  all.  And 
it  would  be  as  rash  to  deny  that  such  transactions  took  place, 
because  no  written  evidence  of  them  is  in  existence,  as  to  assert 
that  there  were  no  births  and  deaths  in  England  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  on  the  ground  that  the  registers  begin  at  that  time. 
To  realise  the  weakness  of  Fustel's  theory,  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man  blind  from  his  birth.  Fustel  would  not  allow 
that  he  could  know  anything  of  the  world  around  him,  except  what 
he  was  expressly  told.  The  sounds  of  common  life,  the  hum  of 
bees,  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  noise  of  hurrying 
feet,  would  be  terribly  liable  to  misinterpretation.  And  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  blind  man  would  not  get  from  them  his 
truest  idea  of  the  unseen  world.  Now  suppose  him  restored  to 
sight.    In  the  objects  which  he  saw  around  him  would  he  not 

"  Catalogue,  pp.  37,  40. 

*'  The  abb6  Dubos  is  the  author  {op.  cit.  Priliminaire,  p.  15)  of  a  rather  startling 
doctrine  that  oral  tradition  is  less  vivid  in  primitive  than  ia  advanqed  communities. 
The  doctrine  can  hardly  be  accepted  without  proof. 
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really  have  far  better  evidence  of  what  happened  during  his  blindness 
than  all  the  documents  of  that  period  ?  That  is  just  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  see  them,  but  we  can 
hear  the  echoes  of  their  life  struggle ;  we  can  also  see  the  life 
which  they  have  produced. 

This  criticism  appears  to  apply  with  especial  force  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Fustel's  many  controversies,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  land  system  among  the  Germans  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  As  is  well  known,  he  holds  that  the  documents  do 
not  prove  the  theory,  adopted  by  so  many  distinguished  writers, 
that  the  German  system  was  a  system  of  co-proprietorship  in  the 
village  or  clan.  There  he  is  doubtless  right,  and  his  opponents  have 
made  a  profound  mistake  in  attempting  to  prove  by  documents  a 
theory  which,  if  true,  almost  presupposes  the  absence  of  documents. 
Furthermore  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  Gaul,  on  w'hich  Fustel's 
eyes  were  mainly  fixed,  the  firm  establishment  of  a  system  of 
individual  ownership  by  the  Koman  law  may  have  prov6d  a  barrier 
too  strong  for  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Germans,  few  or  many, 
who  settled  there.  But  Fustel  goes  further  than  this,  and  asserts 
that  the  documents  disprove  the  existence  of  co-proprietorship  not 
only  in  Gaul,  but  in  what  is  now  Germany  and  (by  implication)  in 
Teutonic  Europe  generally .-^^  But  is  it  not  possible  that,  along- 
side of  this  system  of  written  conveyancing,  applicable  only  to 
individual  ownership,  and  (apparently)  little  practised  except  by 
royalty  and  the  church,  there  may  have  existed  a  system  of  popular 
oral  conveyancing;  just  as  alongside  of  the  record-keeping  royal 
courts  in  England  there  existed  for  long  centuries  many  other  law 
courts,  whose  history  we  can  now  but  dimly  trace,  though  it  may  well 
be  that  they  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  daily  lives  of  ordinary 
men  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  land  charter  of  private 
origin  known  to  exist  relative  to  Swedish  land  is  of  the  year  1208.^° 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact  (1)  that  there  were  no  previous 
transfers  of  private  land  ;  (2)  that  previous  transfers  took  place,  but 
were  effected  by  oral  j)rocedure  ;  or  (3)  that  there  were  previous 
documentary  transfers  which  have  been  lost  ?  Either  of  the  two 
first  hypotheses  would  militate  against  Fustel's  theory ;  the  last  is 
no  more  probable  than  the  second.  Take  Fustel's  own  tests  of  com- 
munal ownership.  They  are  heredity,  inalienability,  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  inheritance.*'^  But  are  not  these  features  just  the 
very  reasons  why  we  should  not  expect  documentary  survivals  of 

^'  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  impression  h'kely  to  be  formed  by  a  reading  of  his  cele- 
brated essay  Lc  ProbUmc  des  Origincs  de  la  ProprietS  FoncUre,  published  in  1889. 
In  his  earlier  essay,  Les  Gcrmains  connaissaient-ils  la  Propridti  dcs  Tcrres  ?,  he  is 
much  more  cautious  (cf.  Becheixhcs,  p.  315).  But  even' there,  as  M.  Simon  says, 
*  11  ne  Paffirmait  pas,  mais  il  le  croyait '  (ojj.  cit.  p.  68). 

*"  Diplovmtarium  Suecanum,  ed.  Liljegren,  i.  159. 

*'  Becherches,  p.  234.    Fustel  speaks  here  only  of  alienation  by  testament.    But 
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such  a  system  ?  In  fact  it  is  outside  documents  altogether,  it  is  in 
speech  (not  forgetting  Vinogradoffs  conspicuous  warning),  customs, 
institutions,  geographical  features,  survivals  of  all  kinds,  that  we 
must  look  for  evidence  of  the  communal  system.  Happily  there  is 
much  more  history  in  the  world  than  can  be  put  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library ;  and  an  afternoon  in  the  fields  or  an  hour  in  an  old  building 
may  teach  the  historian  as  much  as  a  volume  of  charters.  Upon  the 
great  subject  of  the  survival  of  intermixed  lands,  Fustel  says 
virtually  nothing ;  and  though  the  Allmenden  which  have,  beyond 
question,  existed  in  central  Europe  since  the  thirteenth  century 
may  be,  as  he  suggests,  the  creation  of  the  twelfth,  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  that  this  view,  no  less  than  its  opponent,  should  be  proved. 
But  in  this  great  question  of  land  ownership  Fustel  did  not  even 
know  all  the  documents.  He  dismisses  the  English  evidence  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  much  acquaintance  with 
it ;  ^^  of  the  Scandinavian  evidence  he  was  avowedly  ignorant.*'^ 
And  yet,  while  we  may  fully  admit  the  force  of  his  remarks  on  the 
value  of  so-called  comparative  studies,  we  shall  probably  think 
that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  evidence  of  England  and  Scandi- 
navia is  of  considerable  value  for  the  early  history  of  the  Germans. 
Now  the  English  documents,  if  they  do  not  expressly  describe  com- 
munal ownership,  at  least  make  pretty  clear  allusions  to  it ;  while 
the  Scandinavian  codes  expressly  show  us,  not  merely  the  com- 
munal village,  but  an  oral  system  of  conveyancing.  How  very  far 
from  conclusive  Fustel's  reasoning  on  this  great  subject  is,  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  Professor  Maitland's 
latest  work.*^^ 

Something  has  now  been  said  of  Fustel's  conclusions  and  of  his 
materials.  It  remains  to  allude  to  one  other  equally  striking 
feature  of  his  work.  He  was,  of  course,  a  scientific  as  opposed  to 
an  epical  historian.  But  even  the  scientific  historian  has  a  choice 
of  methods.  He  may  write  lengthwise  or  crosswise,  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages.  The  former  is  the 
more  lifelike,  more  apt  to  find  readers ;  and,  after  all,  the  greatest 
historian  can  accomplish  little  unless  he  is  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  synthetical  writer  is  so  apt  to  be  overcome  by  the  volume 
of.  his  material,  that  he  generally  compromises  by  confining  his 
story  to  the  actions  of  a  few  prominent  men  or  to  a  particular  side 
of  human  activity ;  and  his  readers  thus  miss  that  enlargement  of 
horizon  which  should  be  one  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  from 
the  study  of  history.  Fustel,  aware  of  this  danger,  and  deeply 
distrusting  the  allurements  of  synthesis,  pinned  his  faith  to  the 

presumably  alienation  inter  vivos,  at  least  of  specific  land,  would  be  equally  incon- 
sistent with  community. 

"-  Questions  Historiqiics,  p.  101.  •'  Piecherchcs,  p.  307,  n. 

**  Domesday  Book  and  beyond,    Cambridge,  1897. 
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analytical  method :  Une  longuc  ct  scrupuleusc  observation  du  detail 
est  done  la  seide  voic  qui  imisse  eonduire  a  quelque  vue  d'' ensemble. 
Pour  un  jour  de  synthesc  ilfaut  des  annees  d'analyse.^^  And,  in 
eifect,  Fustel's  great  work  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  series  of 
detached  sectional  studies,  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  or  are 
read,  seeming  to  him  of  small  importance.*'*^  One  may  very  well 
ask  whether  this  is  history  at  all,  even  the  history  of  institutions. 
For  institutions,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  alive,  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  and,  at  least  in  progressive  societies 
like  those  of  western  Europe,  are  continually  developing.  Any 
process  which  treats  them  as  rigid  bodies  m  prima  facie  unsuitable 
to  the  subject ;  and  Fustel  made  a  damaging  admission  when  he 
reminded  his  hearers  that  lliistoire  est  prcprement  la  science  du 
devenir.'^''  For  the  one  quality  which  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
his  works  is  movement.  We  are  shown  a  series  of  pictures,  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  of  different  periods  and  aspects  of  society.  There  are 
the  administrative  systems  of  Eoman  Gaul,  of  the  Merovings,  of  the 
Karolings;  the  land  systems  of  Eoman  Gaul,  of  Merovingian  Gaul, 
of  Karolingian  Gaul.  But  we  do  not  see  how  or  why  the  transfor- 
mations are  effected ;  we  only  realise  that  they  have  been  effected. 
A  page  of  Fustel  is  to  a  page  of  Gibbon  what  a  skeleton  is  to  a 
living  body.  "We  may  perceive  the  mechanism  better,  but  we  pro- 
bably get  a  less  complete  understanding  of  the  animal. 

A  controversialist,  but  a  controversialist  incapable  of  subterfuge ; 
an  historian  who  confines  his  attention  to  documents,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  documents  is  unrivalled ;  an  analyst,  but  an  analyst 
of  many  subjects  and  many  periods — what  is  the  special  value  of 
Fustel's  work  ? 

It  would  seem  natural  to  say  that  it  is  material  for  history, 
rather  than  history  itself.  The  distinction  is  important,  and  must 
be  taken  as  largely  qualifying  Fustel's  famous  dogma,  that  history 
is  not  an  art,  but  a  science.  The  task  of  collecting,  arranging,  and 
weighing  evidence,  of  drawing  from  that  evidence  just  conclusions, 
is  a  scientific  task.  But  the  building  up  of  a  record  which  shall 
faithfully  reproduce  the  life  of  which  these  dead  materials  speak  is 
emphatically  a  work  of  art.  History  is  necessarily  subjective ;  it 
is  knowledge,  not  the  materials  from  which  knowledge  is  derived. 

•'  La  GaiiU  Romainc,  Introd.  p.  xiii. 

**  So  puzzling,  indeed,  is  the  arrangement  of  Fustel's  great  work,  that  it  may  be 
helpful  to  state  here  exactly  how  it  appeared.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1875,  and  was  reprinted  (with  some  alterations)  in  1877.  At  this  time  the  author 
hoped  to  finish  his  work  in  two  volumes.  In  1888  appeared  La  Monarchie  Franque, 
in  1889  (but  after  the  author's  death)  L'Alleu  ct  ie  Doviaine  Rural,  in  1890  Les 
Origines  du  Systeme  Fdodale,  in  1891  La  Gaule  Romairie  and  L' Invasion  Germanique 
(these  last  two  being  an  expansion  and  reissue  of  the  volume  of  1875  and  1877),  in 
1892  Les  Transformations  de  la  RoyautA  pendant  VEjXHine  CaroliTigienne. 

"  Les  Origines  du  S^stiTne  Fiodal,  Introd.  p.  xv. 
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But,  looking  a  little  closer,  we  seem  to  see  that  Fustel'swork  is 
neither  history  nor  the  materials  for  history.  He  is  not  an  editor 
of  documents,  like  Dom  Bouquet,  Le  Long,  Mabillon,  Pertz,  Le- 
tronne,  Champollion-Figeac,  Roziere,  Jules  Tardif,  or  even  like 
Benjamin  Guerard,  whom  he  so  much  admired.  He  does  not  write 
Urkundcngcschichte.  He  selects,  extracts,  compares,  arranges  in 
line  his  beloved  documents;  and  from  them  draws  sharp  and 
pointed  doctrines,  which  he  supports  by  argument,  and  even  by 
invective.  He  is  not  content  to  establish  the  text  and  leave  his 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  He  does  not  even  profess 
to  be  a  paleographer,  and  therein  he  lays  himself  open  to  obvious 
criticism  ;  for  one  who  stakes  his  all  on  documents  ought  clearly  to 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  documents  themselves.  But 
Fustel,  unless  specially  attacked,  is  willing  to  accept  the  renderings 
of  the  editors,  whilst  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  conclusions  of  the 
historians.  He  is  a  critic,  but  not  a  sceptic  ;  a  materialist,  but  not 
a  nihilist. 

Surely,  then,  his  value  is  clear.  He  has  not  written  the  defini- 
tive history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  western  Europe ;  we  may  have 
to  wait  many  years  for  such  a  work,  to  witness  the  failure  of  many 
attempts.  But  each  historian,  as  he  essays  his  task,  will  have  to 
reckon  with  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  His  work  is  a  standard  and  a 
test.  No  historian  with  a  name  to  lose  will  henceforward  venture 
to  quote  isolated  texts  in  the  haphazard  fashion  practised  by  Fustel's 
immediate  predecessors ;  he  has  taught  us  that  half  a  dozen  passages 
which  appear  to  favour  a  certain  view  are  not  of  great  weight  when 
compared  with  several  hundreds  which  manifestly  contradict  it. 
And  his  clear  and  incisive  analysis  constitutes  a  steel  barrier  which 
the  riders  of  fanciful  theories  will  find  it  difficult  to  clear.  As  each 
future  historian  tells  his  story  he  will  proceed  with  the  fear  of 
Fustel  before  his  eyes,  and  many  of  the  time-honoured  legends  will 
appear  no  more.  There  is  not  much  left  of  Gaupp's  theory  of  the 
law  of  the  Chamavian  Franks ;  '^^  for  Fustel  has  shown  that  it  rests 
on  a  baseless  identification  of  the  Chamavi  of  the  fourth  century 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Hamaland  in  the  ninth.**^  The  articles  of 
Kiersy  will  no  longer  prove  to  us  (as  they  do  to  MM.  Thevenin  "'^  and 
Emile  Bourgeois  ^')  that  Charles  the  Bald  solemnly  discussed  each 
clause  of  his  capitularies  with  his  assembled  council ;  for  Fustel  has 
shown  that  the  alternation  of  question  and  answer  is  an  arrange- 

*'  Tjcx  Fraiicorum  CJmmavonim  (1855).  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see  this 
•work,  or  the  translation  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Noiivclle  Revue  de  Droit  Frangais 
et  Eiranger  for  1855.  But  Gaupp's  views  are  expressly  adopted  by  Sohm  in  his  edition 
of  the  text  for  the  Monumenta  Germaniac  (Lcgum  torn.  v.  pp.  269-76,  folio). 

''•'  Quelqttes  Remarques  stir  la  Loi  dite  des  Francs  Chamaves  (Notivellea  iJc- 
cherclies,  p.  408). 

'"  Lex  et  Capitula  (Bibl.  de  VEcole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  fasc.  35,  p.  154). 

"  Le  Capitulaire  de  Eicrsy-siir-Oise,  cap.  iii. 
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ment  of  a  scribe,^^  and  that  capitularies  and  answers  were  separate 
documents.  We  shall  no  longer  see  village  community  wherever 
we  read  the  word  marca ;  for  Fustel  has  examined  every  Frankish 
document  in  which  it  occurs  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  tenth, 
and  shown  that  in  these  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  translate  it 
either  as  a  boundary  or  as  a  private  domain."  The  Itomo  mujrans 
will  no  longer  walk  for  us  as  the  would-be  partner  in  a  community 
which  will  have  none  of  him  ;  for  Fustel  has  reduced  him  to  the 
level  of  a  common  trespasser."*  We  shall  for  the  future  be  extremely 
sceptical  of  any  account  of  land  partition  by  conquering  Burgundians 
and  Wisigoths  ;  for  Fustel  has  shown  it  to  be  extremely  probable 
that  hospitalitas  was  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  free  quarters."' 
And,  finally,  we  shall  no  longer  hastily  translate  villa  as  Gemeinde, 
or  even  as  toicnship ;  for  Fustel,  in  one  of  his  most  admirable 
studies,  has  shown  us  that  the  villa  was  a  very  definite  thing,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  territory  belonging  to  a  group  of.  cultivators, 
but  the  absolute  property  of*a  landowner.^*^ 

The  man  who  has  done  all  this  may  be  an  iconoclast ;  but  he  is 
much  more.  He  has  set  the  writers  of  history  on  a  new  road ;  and 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  student  in  future  years  does  not 
find,  as  he  looks  backward,  that  a  great  gulf  divides  the  historians 
of  the  twentieth  century — those  at  least  who  treat  of  the  Middle 
Ages — from  their  predecessors  of  the  nineteenth.  If  this  prophecy 
prove  correct,  the  bridge  which  spans  the  gulf  will  be  found  to  be 
the  work  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 

Edward  Jenks. 

'-  Les  Articles  de  Kicrsy  {Nouvclles  liccherchcs,  p.  420). 

"  La  Marche  Gcrmaniq^uc  (Rccherches,  pp.  319-56). 

'*  Etude  sur  le  Titrc  de  la  Loi  Salique  '  De  migrantibus '  {Nouvclles  Rccherches, 
pp.  327-GO).  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Fustel's  interpretation  of  this 
famous  passage  has  been  condemned  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of  modern  critics 
(Maitland,  Domesday,  p.  350,  n.) 

''"  Sur  r  '  Hospitalite  '  dans  la  Loi  des  Btirgondcs  [ibid.  pp.  314-26). 

'"  Lc  Colonat  Eomain  (Rccherches,  pp.  1-18G). 
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The  Authorship  of  the  *  Book  of 
Husba7idry  arid  the  *  Book  of  Stirveying'^ 

BY  most  bibliographers  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  'Husbandry  ' 
and  *  Surveying '  has  been  said  to  be  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  while  other  writers  have  doubted  his 
authorship  or  assigned  it  to  his  elder  brother,  John  Fitzherbert, 
Esq.,  of  Norbury,  Derbyshire.  Professor  Skeat,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  reprint  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry,'  edited  by  him  for 
the  English  Dialect  Society  in  1882,  has  very  clearly  and  ably 
stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  since  that  date 
the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox  has  printed,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Derhi/shire  Archceological  Society,  1885,  an  abstract,  with  copious 
literatim  extracts,  of  *  the  long  and  remarkable  will  of  John 
Fitzherbert,'  together  with  the  transcript  of  an  interesting  list  of 
heirlooms  attached  to  the  will.  Had  Professor  Skeat  seen  this 
document  before  he  wrote  his  introduction,  it  is  probable  that  the 
arguments  therein  contained  might  have  been  modified. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  in  several  places  in  the 
'Book  of  Surveying'  the  author  of  it  plainly  asserts  that  he  had 
himself  already  written  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry ; '  and  Thomas 
Berthelet,  who  printed  both  the  books,  gives  us  the  author's  name 
as  *  Mayster  Fitzherbarde.'  There  is  surely  a  greater  antecedent 
probability  that  such  a  work  as  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  should 
have  been  written  by  John  Fitzherbert,  a  wealthy  country  gentleman, 
who,  as  eldest  son  and  heir,  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  to  a 
landed  estate  and  lived  upon  it  for  nearly  fifty  years,  than  by  his 
younger  brother,  Sir  Anthony,  who  from  college  went  to  London, 
and  became  a  practising  lawyer  and  judge,  actively  employed  on 
important  affairs  of  state,  and  who,  although  he  succeeded  to  his 
brother's  property  seven  years  before  his  own  death,  yet  continued 
his  judicial  work  at  the  court  of  common  pleas  until  the  last  year 
of  his  life. 

'  The  manuscript  of  the  present  paper  with  some  abbreviation  was  sent  by  me,  on 
4  Dec.  1893,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  the  secretary  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  who  had  asked  me  for  information  about  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  as  the- 
reputed  author  of  the  Book  of  Husbandry.  Mr.  Clarke,  on  17  Feb.  189G,  read  befoi-e 
a  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  a  paper  embodying  the  substance  of  this 
article,  together  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  his  own,  subsequent  researches. 
VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLVI.  Q 
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The  statement  which  Professor  Skeat  quotes  -  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  Huth  library  is  not  correct.  Joseph  Hunter  (in 
Jonathan  Boucher's  Glossary,  s.v.  *  Big ')  was  not  the  first  to 
question  Sir  Anthony's  authorship  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry.' 
Long  before  Hunter's  time  Wood  wrote,  *  There  are  not  wanting 
some  who  say  it  was  penned  by  his  brother  John  Fitzherbert ; ' 
and  Pitseus,  only  eighty  years  after  Sir  Anthony's  death,  says  of 
this  hook  quern  aliquifratn  eius  lohanni  ascrihmt.  The  authorship 
of  the  books  of  *  Husbandry '  and  *  Surveying '  has  clearly  been  un- 
certain from  the  first. 

The  first  distinct  clue  to  the  identity  of  *  Mayster  Fitzherbarde ' 
is  found  in  two  important  statements,  one  made  by  the  printer, 
Berthelet,  the  other  by  the  author  himself.  These  two  statements, 
which  are  quoted  and  discussed  at  some  length  by  Professor  Skeat,^ 
demand  the  fullest  consideration. 

Berthelet  says  (colophon  at  end  of  *  Book  of  Husbandry,'  in  the 
edition  of  1534)— 

Thus  endeth  this  ryghte  profytable  boke  of  husbandry  compyled 
sometyme  by  Mayster  Fitzherbarde,  of  charytie  and  good  zele  that  he  bare 
to  the  weale  of  this  mooste  noble  realme,  whiche  he  dydde  not  in  his 
youthe,  but  after  he  had  exercysed  husbandry  with  greate'experyence  XL 
yeres. 

The  author  himself  says  (on  the  last  page  of  the  book) — 

As  touchynge  the  poyntes  of  husbandry,  and  of  other  artycles  con- 
teyned  in  this  present  boke,  I  wyll  not  saye  that  it  is  the  beste  waye  and 
wyll  serue  beste  in  all  places,  but  I  saye  it  is  the  best  way  that  euer  I 
coude  prouve  by  experyence,  the  whiche  haue  ben  an  householder  this  xl 
yeres  and  more.  And  haue  assaied  many  and  dyuers  wayes,  and  done  my 
dyligence  to  proue  by  experyence  which  shuld  be  the  beste  waye. 

Between  these  two  statements  Professor  Skeat  sees  a  wide 
difference,  and  says  that  *  the  difference  is  material.'  '  He '  (the 
author)  'does  not  say  that  he  had  "  exercised  husbandry"  for  forty 
years,  but  that  he  had  "been  a  householder"  during  that  period. 
The  two  things  are  widely  different.'  *  The  meaning  of  the  author's 
statement  is,  however,  that  the  fact  of  his  having,  during  more  than 
forty  years  as  a  householder,  made  many  experiments  in  points  of 
husbandry,  enabled  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  upon  the 
subject.  If  so,  then  to  be  a  householder  has  much  the  same  sense 
here  as  to  be  a  husband — an  exerciser  of  husbandry — and  the 
two  statements  made  by  the  author  and  by  Berthelet,  so  far  from 
being  '  widely  different,'  mean  much  the  same  thing. 

On  p.  viii  Professor  Skeat  quotes  Harte's  objection  to  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert's  authorship,  which  was  based  on  the  statement  under 
discussion,  and  says  that  the  objection  is  answered  by  the  fact  tha 

•  '  Int/  p.  vii.  *  Ibid.  pp.  viii-  x,  xx,  xxi,  *  Ibid.  p.  x» 
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this  statement  *  is  not  the  author's  at  all.  .  .  It  was  Thomas  Berthelet 
the  printer  who  said  that  the  author  "had  exercysed  husbandry, 
with  greate  experyence,  xl  years."  But  the  author's  oivn  state- 
ment is  differently  worded ;  and  the  difference  is  material.'  Here 
Professor  Skeat  seems  to  imply  that  Berthelet's  statement  is  so 
untrustworthy  that  no  valid  objection  can  be  based  upon  it.  Yet 
soon  afterwards  he  quotes  Berthelet's  verses  prefixed  to  the  '  Book  of 
Surveying '  (edition  1523),  and  from  them  draws  several  inferences 
concerning  the  author  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry.'  *  We  hence  con- 
clude that  Berthelet  knew  perfectly  well  who  the  author  was.  .  .  He 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  author  was  a  nobleman,  and  merely  wrote 
to  benefit  others  out  of  pure  love  and  zeal.'  ^  So  that,  according  to 
Professor  Skeat,  Berthelet  knew  who  the  author  was,  and  is  to  be 
believed  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  a  nobleman ;  but  when  he 
says  that  the  author  had  exercised  husbandry  forty  years  his  state- 
ment is  to  be  rejected,  because  the  author  himself  says  that  he  had 
been  a  householder  for  that  length  of  time.  Surely  Berthelet's  two 
statements  must  be  regarded  as  equally  trustworthy,  neither  of 
them  being  contradicted  by  the  other,  or  by  anything  said  elsewhere 
by  Berthelet  himself  or  by  the  author. 

With  regard  to  Berthelet's  allusion  to  the  author  as  a  nobleman, 
it  may  be  asked  which  of  two  men  comes  the  nearer  to  this 
designation,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers  of  a  country  squire, 
working  his  way  up  in  the  legal  profession  by  diligent  study  and 
active  practice,  *  a  learned  and  painful  man,'*^  or  his  eldest  brother, 
the  squire  himself,  the  owner  of  considerable  landed  estates,  a  part 
of  which  he  obtained,  in  1506,  the  royal  licence  to  empark,  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  county,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  days  when 
magistrates  were  few  in  number  and  select  in  quality;  a  man 
proud  of  his  long  descent,  and  who  made  handsome  provision  for 
one  of  his  younger  brothers  who  had  gone  into  business  in  London, 
seeing  that  '  he  ys  a  gentleman,  and  I  wold  that  the  name  shold 
contynewe  in  worship  according  to  our  degree.'  Both  Berthelet's 
description  of  the  author  as  a  '  nobleman,'  who  delighted  '  by  his 
busy  labour  mens  welth  to  procure,'  and  that  of  Professor  Skeat "  as 
'  a  country  gentleman,  rich  in  horses  and  timber,'  &c.,  seem  more 
applicable  to  John  Fitzherbert,  twelfth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Norbury, 
than  to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  the  rising  lawyer  of  London. 

These  two  statements  already  quoted,  the  one  by  Berthelet,  the 
other  by  the  author  himself,  present  some  points  of  interest  and 
importance  as  bearing  on  the  identity  of  the  latter.  The  statement 
of  the  author  that  he  had  '  been  an  householder  this  forty  years  and 
more '  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry,' 

«  '  Int.'  p.  xii.  «  '  Brief  Sketches,'  in  Dom.  State  Papers,  1623-5. 

^  '  Int.'  p.  ix. 
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printed  by  Pynson  in  1523.*  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  state- 
ipaent  is  true,  and  was  written  by  Sir  Anthony,  he,  being  born  in  1470, 
must  have  begun  to  be  a  householder,  and  (according  to  Berthelet) 
to  exercise  husbandry,  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age — a 
somewhat  remarkable  instance  of  youthful  precocity.  But  we 
know  that  Sir  Anthony  went  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  gained  his  householding 
experience  by  the  management  of  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
experimented  upon  '  the  poyntes  of  husbandry '  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  ?  This  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Professor  Skeat  ^  to  be  a 
difficulty, '  but  not  an  insuperable  one,'  he  adds  cheerfully,  and  forth- 
with surmounts  it  by  dismissing  the  author's  own  statement  about 
himself  as  a  mere  '  rhetorical  flourish,'  although  at  an  earlier 
stage,^"  in  order  to  support  his  case,  he  has  appealed  to  this  very 
statement  as  being  that  of  the  author  himself,  and  therefore  trust- 
worthy. But  when  viewed  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
book,  and  to  the  context  of  the  passage  in  which  the  statement 
occurs,  it  will  probably  seem  to  most  readers  nothing  more  than  a 
plain  and  sober  statement  of  an  actual  fact ;  and  to  brand  such 
a  statement  as  a  *  rhetorical  flourish '  will  hardly  be  deemed  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 

This  chronological  difficulty  ceases  to  exist  if  we  may  assume 
that  not  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  but  his  brother  John,  wrote  the 
book.  For,  from  148J,  in  which  year  John  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates,  having  then  been  married  for  at  least  three  years,  to  1523, 
when  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  was  first  printed,  is  exactly  xl.  years. 
'  This  xl  yeres  and  more,'  says  the  author  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry.' 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  will  of  John  Fitzherbert,  dated 
1517,  where  he  speaks  of  his  ancestors  having  held  the  manor  of 
Norbury  '  this  cccc  yeres  and  more,'  a  statement  the  approxi- 
mate accuracy  of  which  is  proved  by  the  original  deed  of  grant  of 

*  Only  one  copy  of  the  first  etlition  of  the  two  books  of  Husbandry  and  Surveying 
is  known  to  exist.  These  two  companion  volumes,  lost  to  view  since  they  wei-e  sold 
amongst  Mr.  Heber's  books  on  15  April  183G,  had  eluded  all  search  made  for  them 
until,  on  24  Jan.  1894,  they  were  discovered'  in  the  valuable  library  of  Mr.  Christie 
Miller,  at  Britwell.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  these  two  unique  quarto  volumes, 
which  had  lain  perdiis  so  long,  is  worth  recording.  I  had  asked  my  friend  Lord 
Doneraile  to  look  out  for  these  two  books  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  for  inquiry. 
He  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  'I  went  to  Britwell  on  Tuesday,  23  Jan.  [1894],  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th,  I  was  ranging  in  the  library,  and  asked  Mr.  Christie  Miller  if  he 
had  any  Fitzherbert  works.  He  said  he  had,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  somebody  else 
had  been  asking  him  the  same  question  a  few  days  before.  So  he  got  out  all  that  he  had, 
while  I  examined  the  catalogue  and  spotted  these  two  quartos.  I  looked  through  the 
books  he  had  brought  out,  and  theia  said  to  him,  "  There  are  not  these  two  quartos." 
He  answered  that  he  had  none  but  those  on  the  table.  So  I  said  there  must  be  two 
more,  according  to  the  catalogue.  Then  he  said  that,  if  so,  he  did  not  know  of  them, 
and  that  he  would  look  again  amongst  the  quartos.  Then  he  found  these,  which 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  knew  about  before.' 

*  '  Int.'  p.  xxi.  '"  Ibid.  p.  viii. 
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the  manor  of  Norbury  to  William  Fitzlierbert,  dated  a.d.  1125, 
which  document,  together  with  the  manor,  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family. 

One  more  point  in  connexion  with  the  statement  of  the  printer 
Berthelet  remains  to  be  noticed.  On  p.  xii  Professor  Skeat  gives 
some  verses  by  Berthelet  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Book 
of  Surveying,'  which  was  printed  by  Pynson  just  after  the  *  Book 
of  Husbandry,'  in  1523.  These  verses  agree  in  substance  with 
the  colophon  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  printed 
by  Berthelet  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry,'  1534, 
and  they  contain  several  expressions  almost  identical  "with  those 
in   the   colophon.     In   particular   these   words   of    the   colophon, 

*  this  ryghte  profytable  boke  .  .  .  whiche  he  dydde  not  in  his 
youthe,  but  after  he  had  exercysed  husbandry,  with  greate 
experyence  xl  yeres,'  are  but  an  echo  of  the  verses  3,  4,  and  5 — '  He 
sheweth  to  husbandes  in  right  fruteful  wyse  The  manyfolde  good 
thynges  in  brefe  sentence  Whiche  he  hath  well  proued  by  long  ex- 
peryence.' The  colophon  speaks  of  the  *  charytie  and  good  zele  that 
he  bare  to  the  weale  of  this  mooste  noble  realme,'  which  is  but  a 
repetition  of  verses  6  and  7,  '  And  thus  I  leaue  liym  in  his  good  wyll 
and  mynde  That  he  beareth  vnto  the  publyke  weale.' 

But  there  is  also  a  noteworthy  difference.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  verses  of  1523  the  verbs  are  expressed  in  the  present  tense — *  he 
sheiveth,'  '  I  leauc  him  in  his  good  wyll  and  mynde  That  he  beareth,' 

*  He  so  dehjteth  and  takcth  pleasure ' — whereas  in  the  colophon  of 
1534  Berthelet  speaks  of  the  author  in  the  past  tense — '  the  good  zele 
that  he  hare.'  Now  in  1534  Sir  Anthony  was  alive,  but  his  brother 
had  died  three  years  before.     If  Sir  Anthony  was  the  author  of  the 

*  Book  of  Husbandry,'  would  Berthelet,  a  law  printer  who  must  have 
known  the  justice  of  the  common  pleas  well  enough  by  reputation, 
have  spoken  of  the  '  good  zele  that  he  hare,'  and  not  rather  '  that  he 
heareth,'  as  he  wrote  in  1523,  when  John  Fitzherbert  was  alive  ? 
Comparing  the  language  of  the  verses  of  1523  with  that  of  the 
colophon  of  1534,  both  from  the  same  pen,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  the  man  of  whom  they  speak  was  alive  when  the  former  and 
was  dead  when  the  latter  was  written.  In  1534  ^^  this  would  be 
true  of  John,  but  not  of  Sir  Anthony. 

In  Sir  Anthony's  acknowledged  legal  works  his  name  is  given 
as  '  A.  F.  K. '  (Anthony  Fitzherbert  Knight),  '  Anthonie  Fitzherbard 
Judge,'  '  le  reverende  Justice  Antonie  Fitzherbard,'  '  Juge  tres 
reverend  Monsieur  Anthoine  Fitzherbert,'  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 

"  As  Professor  Skeat  has  observed  ('  Int.'  p.  xxiii),  the  date  of  the  1534  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Hushandrij  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  the  block  bearing  that  date 
having  been  used  in  some  books  certainly  printed  later  than  that  year.  If,  then,  it 
should  be  proved  that  Berthelet's  edition,  dated  153,4,  was  really  printed  after  Sir 
A.  Fitzherbert's  death  in  1538,  this  argument  would  of  course  lose  its  force. 
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in  no  edition  of  any  of  his  acknowledged  works  is  he  ever  described 
as  *  Master  Fitzherbert.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  no  one  of  the  very 
numerous  editions  of  the  two  books  of '  Husbandry '  and  *  Surveying ' 
is  the  author  given  any  name  but  his  surname  only,  with  or 
without  the  j)refix  of  '  Master.' 

In    1534    Berthelet    printed    the   *  Book   of    Husbandry,'   by 

*  Mayster  Fitzherbarde.'  In  1537  he  printed  '  La  novel  Natura 
Brevium,'  with  a  preface  by  '  le  reverend  Justice  Sir  Antonie  Fitz- 
herberd ; '   and   in    1539   he    printed   the   *  Book   of    Surveying,' 

*  compyled  somtyme  by  Master  Fitzherbarde.'  If  Berthelet  knew 
or  believed  that  the  writer  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  three  books 
wrote  also  the  second,  why  did  he  name  him  so  differently  ?  The 
natural  inference  is  that  Berthelet  knew  that  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  '  Husbandry '  and  *  Surveying '  was  not  the  judge.^^ 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  a  distinguished  man  whose  legal 
works  were  well  known  and  highly  esteemed ;  would,  then,  the 
enterprising  publishers,  who  reprinted  the  books  of '  Husbandry'  and 

*  Surveying '  at  such  frequent  intervals  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  have  neglected  to  better  their  sale  by  putting  the  famous 
judge's  name  on  the  books,  if  they  believed  that  he  and  *  Master 
Fitzherbert '  were  one  and  the  same  man  ?  But,  on  the  supposition 
that  John  Fitzherbert  was  the  writer  of  these  two  books,  it  would 
be  proper  and  natural  to  describe  the  author  as  '  Mayster  Fitz- 
herbarde.' 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert's  authorship  is  that  stated  by  Professor  Skeat,^^  to  the  effect 
that  whoever  wrote  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  wrote  also  the  *  Book 
of  Surveying,'  and  that  the  author  of  the  latter  work  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  law.  The  professor  argues  this  point  in  favour 
of  Sir  Anthony  with  force  and  skill.  But  the  fact  that  John  Fitz- 
herbert's  brother  was  a  great  lawyer  is  no  reason  why  he  himself 
should  have  known  nothing  of  law.  We  know  that  John  Fitzherbert 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  a  time  when  justices  were  required  to 
be  chosen  from  amongst  '  the  most  sufficient  Knights,  Esquires,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Law,'  and  when  these  words  of  the  Great 
Charter,  '  we  will  not  make  any  justice  .  .  .  but  of  such  as  know 

'-  On  pp.  xiii,  xiv  of  the  '  Introduction  '  Professor  Skeat  employs  an  argument  which 
is  based  on  an  allusion  by  Berthelet  to  a  certain  '  Boke  longyng  to  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,'  which  book  he  assumes  to  be  the  same  as  the  '  Newe  Boke  of  Justices  of  Peas, 
by  A.  F.  K.,'  printed  by  Eobert  Redman  in  1538.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Clarke  has  found  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  '  Boke  longyng  to  a 
Justice  of  the  peace,'  of  which  Berthelet  speaks,  is  a  different  book  altogether,  and 
one  with  which  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  had  nothing  to  do.  That  being  so,  Professor 
Skeat's  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  English  HisxoracAL  Eeview,  April  1894, 
Miss  McArthur  argues  that  the  two  books  above  named  were  different  works,  but 
suggests  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same  man — namely,  by  Sir  Anthony—  in 
which  case  Professor  Skeat's  argument,  although  based  upon  a  false  assumption, 
would  still  remain  valid.  "  '  Int.' pp.  xiv,  xv. 
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the  law  of  the  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it,'  were  still  held 
to  apply  to  this  office.  '  It  used  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course, 
as  Sir  Edward  Creasy  remarks,  for  the  young  English  county 
gentleman  to  become  a  student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  it 
was  for  him  to  study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.'  ^*  A  short  course 
of  such  legal  studies  would  have  enabled  any  man  of  average 
ability  at  that  time  to  make  himself  master  of  so  much  legal 
knowledge  as  is  indicated  by  the  *  Book  of  Surveying,'  especially  if 
the  student,  being  heir  to  large  landed  estates,  had  therefore  turned 
his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  laws  affecting  such  property. 

But  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  John  Fitzherbert  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  law,  might  he  not  have  got  his  lawyer  brother  to 
help  him  in  the  legal  parts  of  his  book  ?  Such  literary  co-operation 
is  common  enough.  Only  a  few  years  before  such  a  supposition 
could  not  have  stood,  for  John  then  had  grudges  against  his  brother, 
which  induced  him  to  put  the  latter  out  of  his  will,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  rendered  any  such  co-operation  most  improbable.  But 
in  1517,  six  years  before  the  first  publication  of  the  books  of 
'  Husbandry '  and  '  Surveying,'  the  two  brothers  are  reconciled,  and 
John  appoints  his  lawyer  brother,  Anthony,  his  heir  and  chief 
executor,  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  praise  and  affection.  In 
1523,  the  very  year  of  the  first  publication  of  these  two  books  of 
*  Husbandry  '  and  '  Surveying,'  the  brothers  are  appointed  commis- 
sioners for  the  raising  of  a  subsidy  in  the  two  adjoining  counties  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  respectively.  What  more  likely  than 
for  them  to  have  met  together  on  that  occasion  at  the  old  ancestral 
manor  house  of  Norbury,  standing  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river 
Dove,  which  separates  these  two  counties  ?  Here  would  John  Fitz- 
herbert show  his  lawyer  brother  the  manuscript  of  the  two  little 
treatises  which  he,  from  his  forty  years'  experience  as  landlord  ot 
Norbury,  had  *  contrived,  compyled  and  made,'  the  one  '  for  the 
poore  fermers  and  tenauntes,'  the  other  *  to  the  profytte  of  all 
noble  men  and  women.'  And  what,  too,  more  likely  than  that  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert  should  have  given  his  assistance,  if  required, 
in  the  more  legal  parts  of  the  latter  treatise,  and  then  have  taken 
the  manuscripts  with  him  up  to  town  to  get  them  printed  for  his 
brother  ? 

But  apart  from  these  conjectures  there  is. evidence  in  the  book 
itself  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Book  of  Surveying,'  whether  or  not  he 
knew  something  of  law,  was  at  any  rate  not  a  i^rofessional  lawyer. 
The  words  '  surveyor '  and  '  surveying '  are  here  used,  and  explained 
by  the  author  himself,  as  meaning  an  overseer  or  steward  of  a 
landlord's  estate,  and  his  duties  as  such.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  an 
estate  agent's  handbook  or  vade  mecum,  and  contains  a  good  deal 

'*  Three  Centuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals,  by  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
1. 30.      ,  .  . 
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that  is  well  worth  an  estate  agent's  attention  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  author  tells  us  that  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  estates 
of  those  rebel  nobles  who  were  slain  or  attainted  for  treason  were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands ;  '  and  so  for  want  of  reparaeions,  the 
castels  and  the  manours  fell  to  ruine  and  in  decaye.'  To  arrest 
this  ruin  and  turn  these  estates  to  most  profit  there  was  passed  in 
4  Ed.  I  a  statute  ordering  a  particular  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the 
castles  and  other  buildings,  of  the  lands,  parks,  woods,  waters, 
mills,  &c.,  with  their  acreage,  value,  &c.,  of  the  tenants,  with  their 
various  conditions  of  tenure,  &c.  &c.,  belonging  to  these  forfeited 
estates.  This  '  olde  statute  namd  Extenta  Manerii '  the  author  takes 
'  for  a  grounde  of  this  treatyse,'  and  uses  it  as  a  textbook  on  which 
he  bases  his  discourse  upon  the  nature  and  duties  of  land  agency. 
Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  headed  by  a  clause  from  the  above- 
named  statute,  in  which  the  subject  is  stated  of  which  the  chapter 
treats.  This  *  brefe  declaration  of  this  statute  Extenta  Manerii,' 
together  with  copies  of  various  legal  forms  in  Latin  used  in  the 
letting  and  taking  of  lands,  &c.,  occupies  72  out  of  the  120  pages  of 
the  book,  the  rest  of  which  is  taken  up  with  miscellaneous  direc- 
tions, especially  in  the  two  matters  of  demarcation  of  boundaries — 
more  important  then  than  in  these  days  of  close  fencing  and  large- 
scale  ordnance  maps — and  the  improvement  of  lands. 

In  the  chapter  '  Of  mylnes,'  &g.,  the  writer  says  :  '  And  yf  they 
grynde  nat  their  come  at  the  lordes  mylne,  the  lorde  maye  amerce 
theim  in  his  court,  or  els  he  may  sue  the  at  the  comen  lawe,  De 
secta  moledini  facieda.  But  whan  he  shall  make  his  declaration  in 
the  debet  and  whan  in  the  solet,  I  remytte  that  to  menne  of  lawe, 
tJiat  haue  exjierietice  therof.'  And  a  few  lines  further. on  :  'And  so 
there  be  soo  many  dyuersities  of  takynge  of  tolle,  that  /  ivyll  not 
take  vppon  me  to  telle  hoive,  hut  also  remytte  it  to  menne  of  lawe,  to 
shewe  the  dyuersityes.  But  dout  ye  not,  the  mylners  wyll  be  no 
losers.'     Again,  in  the  chapter  '  Of  freetenantes,'  &c.,  he  says — 

I  coude  speake  more  of  the  g}'f  tes  and  remainders,  but  I  remyt  them 
to  men  of  lawe  that  he  lerned,  for  it  is  not  the  matter  that  I  entend 
to  speake  of.  Hoice  he  it,  it  is  very  necessary  for  cucry  surveyour  to  liaiic 
insj/ghte  and  experience  of  the  commcn  laivc,  or  els  at  some  season  he 
shall  deceyue  his  lord  or  his  tenaunte,  and  speciallye  his  owne  sowle.  .  .  . 
For  euery  man  that  god  hath  sende  wytte  and  reason  vnto,  is  bounden  to 
knowe,  whether  he  do  well  or  euyll.  And  therfore  it  is  necessary  that 
euery  man  leme  and  do  his  dilygenee  to  knowe  what  he  oughte  to  do,  or 
[ere]  he  take  vppon  hym  any  suche  office  or  rowme.  .  ,  .  The  stewarde  is 
bounde  by  lawe  and  conscience  to  be  an  indyfferente  judge  betwene  the 
lorde  and  his  tenantes. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  '  Who  be  free  tenantes '  he  says  :  *  But 
how  the  declaration,  the  aunswer,  replication,  and  rejoynder  shulde 
be  made :  and  also  an  action  of  Dette,  detinue,  couenaunte,  tres- 
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passe,  and  such  other,  /  I'emit  that  to  men  of  latve  thai  haue  ex- 
perience therof.'  And  once  more,  in  the  chapter  •'  Of  those  fre 
tenantes  that  sewe,'  &c.,  he  says  :  '  I  remytte  all  those  poyntes  to  men 
of  laice,  that  haue  knoidedge  and  experyence  therof,  for  it  toucheth 
not  my  matter  that  I  treate  of.' 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words  above  quoted  from  the 
*  Book  of  Surveying  '  were  written  by  a  man  who  nine  years  before 
had  published  his  '  Grand  Abridgment  of  the  Common  Law,'  a  work 
which  is  even  yet  quoted  as  an  authority  in  our  law  courts, 
who  had  been  in  succession  the  king's  attorney-general  and  high 
commissioner  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  (a  task  which  he 
fulfilled  with  more  success  than  some  pacificators  in  recent  years 
have  achieved,  'and  brought  many  of  the  wilde  Irish  to  submission '  '•^), 
Serjeant  at  law,  and  king's  serjeant ;  and  who,  when  these  words 
were  first  printed,  had  just  been  raised  to  the  judicial  bench. 

Professor  Skeat's  new  and  ingenious  argument  from  internal 
evidence,  stated  on  pp.  xv,  xvi,  goes  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry '  was  then  (in  1523),  and  for  some 
time  before  then,  living  at  Norbury.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Sir  Anthony  ever  lived  at  Norbury  after  he  was  grown  up, 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  his  brother's  death  in  1531, 
whereas  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  was  printed  in  1523. 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  Professor  Skeat  to  the  mention 
bi  farm  stock  in  the  will  of  Sir  Anthony.  But  more  particular  mention 
of  a  far  larger  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  farm  imple- 
ments is  contained  in  the  will  of  his  brother  John.  Whatever  argu- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  the  mention  of  farm  stock  in  Sir  Anthony's 
will  to  support  his  authorship  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  would 
therefore  seem  to  apply  with  even  greater  force  in  favour  of  his 
brother  John.  In  his  will,  dated  22  Sept.  1517,  John  leaves  to 
his  brother  Anthony  twelve  mares  as  heirlooms  (which  is  precisely 
the  same  number  as  mentioned  in  Sir  Anthony's  will),  besides 
horses  and  cattle  to  various  other  persons. 

No  less  than  nineteen  chapters  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  are 
devoted  to  sheep,  which  the  writer  calls  *  the  mooste  profytablest 
cattell  that  any  man  can  haue,'  and  to  the  details  of  shepherds' 
work,  in  which  the  writer  displays  a  very  remarkable  knowledge  of 
and  practical  familiarity  with  even  the  minutest  points  in  the  art 
of  shepherding  ;  yet  in  the  will  of  Sir  Anthony  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  sheep,  a  fact  which  is  surely  somewhat  strange  if  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  book.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John  in  his 
will  makes  the  following  bequests :  to  all  his  servants  their  full 
wages,  and  to  have  '  6  ewe  shepe  hoggs,  if  I  decesse  before  Christmas, 
such  as  then  [to]  be  shorne,  at  their  own  choice  ;  the  longest  service 
to  have  first  choice ;  and  so  on  by  order,  and  if  I  decesse  after  they 
.        ^  '*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1623-5,  vol.  ccv.  no.  40., 
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be  shorne,  and  before  Christmas,  then  to  have  the  same  sixe  shepe 
called  theaves,'  a  shorn  theave  being  equal  in  value  to  a  hogg  with  its 
fleece.  To  his  daughter  Elizabeth  he  leaves  '  2  young  oxen,  2  young 
kine,  a  two-year-old  bullock,  2  more  aged,  2  two-year-old  heifers, 
and  60  young  ewes  or  theaves.'  He  also  makes  heirlooms  *  ii  c  [200] 
of  the  best  ewes,  vi  schore  to  the  hundreth,  and  as  many  lambs  as 
sowke  upon  them  at  my  decesse.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry' 
was,  in  1523,  an  experienced  and  practical  farmer,  and  that  on  a 
pretty  large  scale.  He  had  more  than  sixty  mares  running  loose, 
with  five  or  six  horses  going  with  them,  for  breeding  purposes  ;  and 
there  are  indications  of  similar  wealth  in  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Anthony,  prior  to  1523,  ever  held 
land  enough  in  his  own  hands  for  such  extensive  operations.  But 
from  the  will  of  John,  dated  1517,  we  find  that  the  testator  then 
owned  five  manors  in  Derbyshire,  and  lands  in  other  places  of  'the 
same  county,  with  a  park  at  Norbury ;  manors  in  the  lordships  of 
Cheadle  and  Dilhorne,  in  Staffordshire,  and  manors  and  lands  in 
Upton  and  Stoke,  in  Leicestershire;  and  he  mentions,  besides,  Bardon 
Park  in  Leicestershire,  ten  miles  from  Upton,  taken  on  lease  for  twelve 
years  (one  year  gone)  from  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  which  was  to  be 
held  by  his  executors /or  his  stock ;  these  to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  and  disposed  of  as  most  profitable  for  the  souls  of  his  three  exe- 
cutors. That  in  1483,  forty  years  before  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry ' 
was  printed,  John  Fitzherbert  was  engaged  in  farmmg  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  by  his  father's  will,  bearing  that  date,  he 
is  left  the  best  wagon  with  six  oxen  and  six  cows,  sixty  young  ewes, 
and  a  ram.  His  younger  brother  Anthony,  who  was  then  but  a 
l?oy,  is  not  mentioned  in  his  father's  will. 

Mention  is,  however,  made  of  Anthony  in  his  mother's  will,  dated 
1490,  but  in  terms  which  add  to  the  improbability  that  he  w^as  ever 
engaged  in  agriculture  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood.  In 
her  will  his  mother  states  that  her  sons  William  and  Anthony  *  as 
yet  have  no  part  of  their  father's  goods,  but  ilicir  hare  finding  \ '  and 
she  directs  her  eldest  son  and  heir,  John,  after  her  decease,  to  pay  to 
Aiithony  the  sum  of  five  marks  per  annum  *  towards  his  exhibition 
at  Court '  (i.e.  Gray's  Inn)  *  upon  condition  that  he  continue  his 
learning  at  the  same.' 

In  chapter  xxxvi.  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry '  the  author  exhorts 
the  farmer  to  sever  his  peas  and  beans,  and  proves  the  advantage 
of  so  doing  *  by  a  famylier  ensaraple,'  drawn  from  the  buying  and 
selling  of  herrings,  with  which  he  was  evidently  well  acquainted. 
*  Let  a  man  bye  c  hearynges,  two  hearynges  for  a  penye,  and 
an  other  c  hearynges  thre  for  a  peny,  and  let  hym  sell  these  cc 
hearinges  agayne  v  heringes  for  iid;  nowe  hath  he  loste  iiiid,'  &c. 

It  may  be  only  an  insignificant  coincidence  that  John  by  his 
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will  provides  an  annual  Sunday  dole  during  Lent  to  every  house- 
holder in  Norbury,  Eossington,  and  Snelston,  consisting  of  *  too 
farthyng  lovys  two  ivliyte  herrings  and  if  herryng  ivliyte  or  reddc 
faile  and  be  not  salt  then  to  pay  to  every  person  soo  wantynge 
herryngs  for  every  ii  hcrryngs  oh.  in  sylcer.' 

Attached  to  John's  will  is  a  long  and  interesting  inventory  per 
me  lohannem  Fitzherhert  de  Norhnry  armigcrum  et  ipsa  manu  mea 
scripta.  This  inventory  is  a  list  of  goods  and  chattels,  live  and 
dead,  at  Norbury,  which  he  made  heirlooms  to  pass  from  one  heir 
to  another.  The  catalogue  of  household  goods,  furniture,  and  im- 
plements, written,  as  he  says,  with  his  own  hand,  shows  a  knowledge 
of  domestic  details  which  would  put  most  modern  householders  to 
shame,  and  must  have  made  the  master  of  Norbury  manor  house  a 
terror  to  any  careless  or  dishonest  servant.  As  one  reads  this 
comprehensive  list  of  household  articles  and  domestic  appliances, 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  man  who  had  *  ben  an  householder 
this  xl  yeres  and  more.' 

Professor  Skeat  quotes  from  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  to  prove 
that  the  author  knew  Latin  and  was  *  given  to  scholarly  pursuits 
and  to  learned  and  devout  reading.'  ''^  Perhaps  this  expression 
rather  overstates  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  pages  of  the  book  are 
thickly  stocked  with  quotations,  especially  towards  the  end  ;  but, 
except  a  few  texts  picked  up,  as  he  says,  at  his  grammar  school, 
the  quotations  all  come  from  no  more  than  a  dozen  sources,  besides 
the  Bible. ^^  It  is  to  be  concluded  rather  that  the  writer  was  a  man 
of  few  books,  but  knew  them  well.  Professor  Skeat  might  have 
ad^ed  that  the  author  evidently  knew  French  as  well  as  Latin.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  John  includes  in  his 
list  of  heu'looms  '  all  my  hooks  of  Latin,  French  and  Englishe,^ 

Chapter  v.  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  is  headed  '  The 
necessary  thynges  that  belonge  to  a  ploughe,  carte,  and  wayne,'  and 
may  be  compared  with  John's  list  of  heirlooms,  under  the  similar 
heading,  *  For  Husbandry  and  other  thynges  Necessary.'  In  this 
chapter  the  writer  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  binding  with  iron 
wooden  parts  subject  to  much  wear,  especially  cart  wheels,  and  says, 
*  If  they  be  yren  bounden  they  are  moche  the  better,  and  thoughe 
they  be  the  derer  at  the  fyrst,  yet  at  lengthe  they  be  better  cheape.' 
In  John's  list  we  find  '  viii  drawing  yoke  and  ii  cop  yoke  yroned 
ii  horse  harrowes  yroned.' 

Again,  in  chapter  v.  the  writer  says,  *  An  husbande  muste  haue 
an  axe,  a  hachet,  a  hedgynebyll.'  John's  list  mentions  *  ii  axes, 
ii  hachets,  and  ii  heging  bylls.' 

'*  '  Int.'  pp.  ix,  X. 

"  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Clarke  has  ascertained  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Latin  quotations  are  taken  from  a  devotional  book  called  Speculum  Christiani,  which 
was  printed  about  a.d.  1480,  three  years  before  John  Fitzherbert  succeeded  to  his 
father's  estate  at  Norbury. 
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In  chapter  cxxi.,  '  Of  Swyiie,'  the  author  says,  '  Se  howe  manye 
Bwyne  thou  art  able  to  kepe ;  let  them  be  bores  and  sowes  all,  and  no 
hogges,'  and  then  gives  reasons  for  this  advice.  In  John's  list  of 
heirlooms  we  find  these  swinish  items  :— 

ii  the  elder  boores  and  ii  the  eldest  sowes. 

ii  boreys  of  a  yr  old  and  ii  sowes  of  the  same  age  and  as  many  piggs 
as  sowke  upon  them  after  the  vii  day  be  past. 

ii  boore  pygge  and  ii  sowe  pygge  of  the  yongest  sorte  yf  there  be  any 
ordered  to  be  reyred. 

Professor  Skeat  says  '* —  - 

I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  reason  for  assigning  the  composition  of 
the  *  Book  of  Husbandry '  to  John  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Anthony's  brother. 
It  is  a  mere  guess,  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  that  Sir  Anthony 
had  such  a  brother.  It  looks  as  though  the  critics  who  wish  to  deprive 
Sir  Anthony  of  the  honour  of  the  authorship  think  they  must  coricede 
somewhat,  and  therefore  suggest  his  brother's  name  by  way  of  compen- 
sation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  definitely  solved  the  question  and  con- 
clusively proved  who  was  the  author  of  these  two  books  of  'Hus- 
bandry '  and  '  Surveying ; '  but  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  show  that 
the  words  quoted  above  are  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  stands  at  present,  and  that  there  is  more  reasonable  ground  for 
assigning  the  authorship  to  John  Fitzherbert,  and  more  difficulty 
attached  to  the  other  hypothesis,  than  any  one  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy  has  hitherto  been  aware  of. 

Eeginald  H.  C.  Fitzherbeet. 
•»  •  Int.'  p.  xi. 
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New  Lights  on  the  ^Divorce  of 
Henry   VIII 

VI.  The  Brief  in  Spain. 

rpHE  cruel  injustice  intended  towards  the  queen  won  for  her  great 
X.  sympathy  in  London,  especially  from  those  of  her  own  sex. 
One  day  while  passing  through  a  gallery  from  Bridewell  Palace  to 
the  Black  Friars  Convent  she  was  saluted  with  cheers  from  crowds 
of  people,  who  wished  her  victory  over  her  enemies.  The  king  was 
greatly  disconcerted,  and  ordered  that  nobody  should  be  admitted 
to  that  place  again.  He  also  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
who  came  to  him  at  Bridewell  on  Sunday,  8  Nov.  1528,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  very  sophistical  speech,  intimating  that  he  was  moved  by 
consideration  for  the  peace  of  the  realm  after  his  death,  having 
heard  the  validity  of  his  marriage  impugned  by  '  divers  great  clerks,' 
insomuch  that  when  a  match  was  proposed  between  his  daughter, 
Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  French  king's  councillors 
had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
of  legitimate  birth. ^  This  fiction,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
concocted  some  time  before,  but  the  king  now  ventured  to  give  it 
general  publicity,  in  order  to  relieve  himself,  as  far  as  might  be,  of 
the  odium  due  to  his  proceedings. 

He  was  suddenly  confronted,  however,  with  another  difficulty 
still  more  serious.  Katharine  exhibited  to  Campeggio  the  copy  of 
a  brief  of  dispensation  issued  by  Julius  II,  even  more  effective  than 
the  bull  which  Henry  sought  to  impugn.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
granted  prior  to  the  bull  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  but  having  been  afterwards  replaced  by  a  bull  of  the  same 
date  (both  documents,  indeed,  were  antedated)  it  had  been  forgotten 
as  a  thing  which  had  served  its  purpose.^  Here,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  the  consummation  of  the  first  marriage  by  Arthur  was  treated 
as  a  positive  fact,  whereas  in  the  bull  (where  the  word /brsa/i  was 
inserted)  it  was  only  treated  as  a  conjectural  one ;  so  that  the 
obstacle  which  was  supposed  to  exist  to  the  marriage  was  most  fully 

'  Hall,  p.  754 ;  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  845 ;  Letters  and  Papers, 
no.  4942  (p.  2145). 

*  See  Busch's  England  under  tlieTudors,  note  3  to  chapter  vi. 
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dispensed  with ;  and  there  was  less  ground  than  ever  for  the  insinua- 
tion that  the  letters  were  surreptitious,  or  that  the  case  had  not  been 
fully  considered  at  Kome.  The  effect  of  this  disclosure  seems  to 
have  been  to  make  the  king  anxious  to  precipitate  matters,  and, 
according  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  he  resorted  to 
means  peculiarly  outrageous.  He  got  Archbishop  Warham,  Bishop 
Tunstall,  and  others  to  visit  the  queen  and  desire  of  her  an  answer 
to  two  questions — first,  whether  it  was  true  that  she  had  attempted 
the  king's  life,  in  order  that  she  might  marry  herself  and  her 
daughter  at  her  own  pleasure ;  and,  second,  why  she  had  not  pre- 
viously exhibited  the  copy  of  the  brief,  and  how  she  had  come  by  it. 
Katharine  replied  that  she  could  not  believe  that  the  first  question 
was  prompted  by  the  king,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  valued 
his  life  more  than  her  own ;  as  to  the  second,  she  had  received  the 
copy  of  the  brief  six  months  before  from  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  but  had  not  made  earlier  use  of  it  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  never  be  required.^    - 

The  facts  could  scarcely  have  been  quite  so  bad ;  at  least  we 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  men  like  Warham  and  Tunstall 
allowed  themselves  to  be  the  bearers  of  such  an  atrocious  message. 
And  happily  we  have  documentary  evidence  to  show  what  they 
were  actually  instructed  to  say,  which  makes  the  matter  more 
conceivable.  They  were  to  tell  Katharine  that  the  king  had  been 
informed  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  the  legate  (Wolsey), 
which  it  was  thought  was  got  up  on  her  account  by  those  who 
favoured  the  emperor  ;  and  they  must  warn  her  that  anything 
done  against  the  king's  person  or  "VYolsey's  would  be  imputed  to 
her  even  if  she  were  not  guilty.^  The  message,  even  thus  ex- 
pressed, was  well  calculated  to  provoke  a  very  indignant  reply ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mendoza,  or  perhaps  even  Katharine, 
should  have  exaggerated  its  express  purport. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  apparently,  could  not  conceive  what 
it  meant  unless  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  urging  a  hasty 
sentence.^  The  state  of  matters  seemed  truly  desperate,  and 
Wolsey  tried  hard  to  lessen  his  responsibility  by  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  king  that  he  could  serve  him  much  better  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advocate  than  in  that  of  a  judge.  But  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  renounce  the  functions  which  had  been  formally  conferred 
upon  him,  though  it  was  said  he  had  actually  done  so.*'  Presently 
new  ideas  occurred,  and  the  trial  was  put  off  for  a  while.     Lawyers 

*  Spanish  Calendar,  ibid. 

*  Such  are  the  contents  of  a  paper  eiToneously  headed  in  Letters  and  Papers, 
vol.  iv.  no.  4981,  as  an  '  intended  address  of  the  legates  to  the  queen,'  which  seems 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  charge  given  to  Warham  and  Tunstall  and  their  colleagues  on 
this  occasion.  Note  the  memoranda  added  to  the  paper  by  Clerk,  which  agree  with 
the  questions  addressed  to  Katharine  about  the  brief. 

*  Spanish  Calendar,  p.  848.  •  Ibid.  p.  847. 
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who  had  carefully  scanned  the  document  produced  by  the  queen 
found  plausible  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  brief  (as  it  was  only 
a  brief  and  not  a  bull)  had  not  been  registered  at  Eome,  and  that  if  it 
had  been  the  copy  was  not  a  faithful  one.  If  the  first  conjecture  was 
right,  was  there  no  way  of  getting  this  troublesome  brief  out  of  the 
emperor's  hands,  and  then  there  would  be  no  valid  evidence  that  such 
a  brief  had  been  granted  ?  The  king  at  first  thought  of  sending 
some  one — apparently  Fitzwilliam,  treasurer  of  his  household— to 
Spain,  to  ascertain  whether  the  original  was  really  in  the  emperor's 
possession.  But  after  a  few  days  this  plan  was  dropped,^  and  some 
weeks  passed  away  before  anything  was  done  in  that  direction.  It 
was,  doubtless,  more  important  in  the  first  place  to  see  that  matters 
were  secure  at  Eome ;  and  two  envoys,  Brian  and  Yannes,  were 
despatched  thither  at  the  close  of  November.  The  main  subject  of 
their  instructions  was  set  forth  as  concerning  the  emperor's  pro- 
positions for  peace  in  Europe,  against  which  they  were  to  warn  the 
pope.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  ready  in  time,  they  would  also  have 
been  entrusted  with  a  memorial  to  his  holiness  from  the  leading 
noblemen  of  the  kingdom  to  the  effect  that  the  divorce  was  greatly 
desired  by  Henry's  subjects  ;  but  the  king  failed  to  get  many 
signatures  to  so  flagrant  an  untruth.**  But  the  secret  instructions 
of  the  envoys  had  to  do  with  the  brief  and  the  arguments  against 
its  genuineness,  and  they  w^ere,  if  possible,  to  get  proof  of  its 
spuriousness  by  bribing  papal  officials,  taking  great  care  that  the 
opposite  party  did  not  learn  what  they  were  about,  and  so  *  find 
means  to  correct  the  faults  and  corroborate  the  falsity.'  They  were 
also  to  make  secret  inquiry  about  several  other  matters — viz.  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  *  craft  and  abusion  '  that  seemed  to  have 
been  used  about  the  process  in  England ;  whether,  if  the  queen 
could  be  induced  to  retire  to  a  nunnery,  the  pope  might  not,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  power,  dispense  with  him  for  a  second  marriage ; 
whether,  if  the  queen  objected  to  take  a  monastic  vow  without  the 
king  doing  the  like,  the  pope  might  not  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
the  realm,  release  the  king  from  his  vow  and  dispense  with  him  to 
let  him  marry  again  ;  and  finally  whether,  if  Katharine  must  still 
be  reputed  his  wife,  the  pope  w^ould  not  allow  the  king  to  have  two 
wives,  making  the  children  of  the  second  marriage  legitimate  as  well 
as  those  of  the  first ;  *  whereof  some  great  reasons  and  precedents, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  appear.'  All  this  was  absolutely 
written  down  in  a  set  of  lengthy  instructions  signed  by  the  king  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;  and  his  holiness  was  urged  to  consider 
that  he  could  not  do  too  much  for  a  prince  of  so  great  merit.'-^ 

Two  other  ambassadors,  Knight  and  Benet,  were  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  to  follow  Brian  and  Vannes,  first  to  the  French 

^  Spanish  Calendar,  pp.  854,  860. 

»  Ibid.  p.  8C1.  »  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  4977» 
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court  and  afterwards  to  Eome.  These  were  to  show  Francis  I 
the  copy  of  the  brief,  *  as  if  their  charge  to  the  pope  was  no  other 
than  to  procure  the  original,  considering  it  is  more  fit  to  be  in  the 
king's  hands  than  to  be  in  Spain.'  They  were  not  to  allow  Francis 
to  suppose  that  if  the  brief  were  genuine  the  king  would  be  at  all 
dissatisfied,  but  they  were  to  get  him  to  write  to  Rome  to  advance 
the  king's  object  without  letting  him  know  clearly  what  that  object 
was,  and  they  were  themselves  to  bear  and  present  the  letters  so 
obtained  to  the  pope.  Arrived  at  Rome,  they  were  to  inquire  what 
had  been  done  to  ascertain  the  spuriousness  of  the  brief,  and  if  this 
were  clear  they  were  to  present  the  king's  letters  and  those  of  the 
two  legates,  point  out  the  arguments  against  its  genuineness,  and 
get  a  commission  decretal  to  the  legates  to  pronounce  it  forged, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pope  was  to  be  urged  to  write 
peremptorily  to  the  emperor  to  send  the  brief  to  Rome  within  three 
months.  And  if  the  emperor  refused  to  send  it  the  pope  was  to  be 
solicited  to  revoke  the  cause  to  Rome,  under  a  promise  to  give 
sentence  in  the  king's  favour ;  but  this  course  was  only  to 
be  resorted  to  if  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  commission  was 
desperate.'" 

Brian  and  Yannes  reached  Paris  in  the  middle  of  December, 
followed  soon  after  by  Knight  and  Benet,  according  to  instructions.*' 
Meanwhile,  as  already  observed,  the  project  of  sending  some  one  to 
Spain  in  the  king's  name  to  inquire  about  the  original  brief  had 
been  given  up  as  manifestly  dangerous.  But  a  more  subtle  policy 
had  been  adopted  in  its  place.  The  queen  was  made  to  write  to 
the  emperor,  as  if  in  her  own  interest,  to  send  the  brief  to  England, 
as  nothing  but  the  original,  she  was  informed,  would  be  accepted 
as  legal  evidence,  and  she  implored  the  emperor  most  earnestly  not 
to  allow  her  marriage  to  be  discredited  and  her  child  bastardised 
by  withholding  it.  He  could  easily  get  an  authenticated  copy 
made,  but  the  original  was  indispensable  to  her  interests.'^  This 
letter  Katharine  wrote  with  her  hand,  but  not  with  her  heart,  and 
we  have  positive  evidence  that  it  was  written  under  the  strongest 
possible  coercion.  Cajolery  had  been  tried  in  the  first  place,  and 
her  own  counsel  (whom  the  king  in  his  despatches  abroad  always 
made  a  merit  of  having  allowed  to  her,  to  show  his  impartiality) 
had  been  instructed  to  urge  her  most  strongly  to  write  such  a  letter 
as  the  best  means  of  advancing  her  cause. '^  She  knew  quite  well, 
however,  what  was  intended,  and  must  have  evaded  or  resisted  for 
some  time.  At  last  she  promised  to  do  so.  On  20  Dec.  Du 
Bellay,  the  French  ambassador,  was  informed  by  the  king  that  she 
was  going  to  send  to  the  emperor  for  the  brief ;  '^  and  very  likely 
about  that  time  she  actually  despatched  a  messenger  with  a  letter 

'•  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  4978.      "  Ufid.  nos.  5042,  5066.        '-  Ibid.  no.  5154. 
"  Ibid.  no.  5155.  \*  Ibid.  no.  5053,  p.  2203. 
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to  solicit  its  delivery.  This  messenger,  however,  going  through 
France,  fell  and  broke  his  shoulderblade  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  despatch  another  with  a  fresh  letter  on  9  Jan.'^  This  time 
the  messenger  was  tlie  queen's  chaplain,  Thomas  Abell,  who  was 
escorted  by  one  of  her  household  servants  named  Montoya.  They 
carried  no  letter  of  credence,  even  in  cipher,  lest  it  should  be 
intercepted  in  France  ;  and  Abell,  as  soon  as  he  was  on  safe 
ground,  wrote  himself  to  the  emperor  that  the  queen's  real  wishes 
were  the  very  opposite  of  those  she  had  expressed  in  writing,  for 
she  had  been  compelled  under  oath  to  write  as  she  did,  and  could 
not  help  herself — a  fact  to  which  the  Spanish  ambassador's  letters 
also  bear  witness. •'^ 

Katharine  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  having  been  obliged  or 
induced  to  leave  Greenwich  early  in  December,^^  to  make  way  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  the  king  now  allotted  a  fine  suite  of  apart- 
ments next  his  own,  and  to  whom  greater  court  had  begun  to  be 
paid  than  had  been  for  a  long  time  paid  to  the  queen.  It  was  easy 
to  see  what  all  this  meant.  The  king  had  prejudged  the  issue  of 
his  great  cause  and  intended  to  accustom  the  peoj)le  to  look  upon 
Anne  as  his  future  queen.  On  what  terms  they  were  living 
together  even  now  under  one  roof  was  a  matter  of  curious  specula- 
tion. But  if  the  j)eople  did  not  love  the  divorce  proceedings  they 
loved  Anne  still  less  ;  and  Henry  was  seriously  afraid  of  some  dis- 
turbance. As  a  stroke  of  policy  he  sought  to  enhst  in  his  favour 
the  popular  dislike  of  foreigners,  especially  as  rivals  in  trade  ;  and 
on  3  Dec.  he  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  in  London  and 
two  miles  round  it  how  many  householders  were  aliens  carrying  on 
business  as  artisans.  Ten  alien  householders  of  each  trade  were  to 
be  permitted  to  remain,  with  two  alien  servants  to  each ;  the  rest 
must  cease  to  do  business  for  themselves,  and  must  either  take 
service  under  native  Englishmen  or  leave  the  kingdom — at  all 
events  they  would  be  expelled  from  the  city.  The  blow  fell  most 
heavily — as  it  was  meant  to  do — on  the  industrious  Flemings, 
who  being  the  emperor's  subjects  sympathised  with  Katharine 
most  deeply.  The  French  ambassador,  with  surely  exaggerated 
arithmetic,  believed  that  it  would  remove  15,000  of  them  out  of 
London ;  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  20,000  or  30,000  would 
have  to  leave  the  kingdom.'* 

On  9  Jan. — the  same  day  that  the  queen  despatched  her 
letter  by  Abell  to  Spain — Campeggio  wrote  to  the  papal  secretary, 
Salviati,  to  show  the  state  of  matters.     The  king  was  more  in- 

'*  EOmische  Doctimente,  p.  70. 

'"  Letters  and  Papers,  nos.  8177,  5211  (ii.) ;  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.- 
877,  882. 

"  She  was  there  with  the  king  as  late  as  2  Dec.   {Spanisli  Calendar,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  863). 

"  Liters  and  Papers,  nos.  4997,  5016 ;  Spanish  Calendar,  pp.  862,  887, 
VOL.   XU. — ^NO.  XLVI.  R 
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fatuatecl  than  ever  in  his  desu-e  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and 
treated  her  in  public  quite  as  if  she  were  so,  but  he  still  refrained 
from  marrying  her,  apparently  till  he  got  a  favourable  answer  from 
his  holiness,  which  he  fully  expected  to  obtain.  Campeggio  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  impress  both  Henry  and  Wolsey  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  case.  The  king  was  deaf  to  his  arguments  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  pope  could  not  refuse  such  a  very  urgent  request 
from  one  who  had  so  great  claims  on  him.  Wolsey,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Campeggio  believed,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  busi- 
ness, but  could  not  help  himself.  "When  Campeggio  endeavoured 
to  get  at  his  real  mind  on  the  subject,  he  would  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  satisfy  the  king 
somehow  or  other,  and  let  their  sentence  pass  for  what  it  was 
worth ;  time  would  then  bring  about  a  remedy  somehow.  Cam- 
peggio argued  the  matter  with  him  partly  on  mere  grounds  of 
policy,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  how  the  pope  could  comply 
with  the  king's  request  in  a  matter  that  affected  so  deeply  the 
honour  of  Katharine's  nephew,  the  emperor.  Wolsey  replied — how 
insincerely  the  reader  can  judge — that  the  emperor  really  would 
not  care  about  it,  and  once  the  thing  was  done  there  would  be  a 
thousand  ways  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  him.  To  the  higher 
argument  that  the  church  had  always  regarded  matrimony  as  in- 
violable even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  low  degree  he  replied  that 
the  case  was,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  they  had  so  many 
authorities  in  their  favour  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  dispensation 
that  it  would  be  no  great  matter  to  comply,  and  so  prevent  the 
king  marrying  simply  on  his  own  responsibility.'^ 

To  defeat  persuasions  such  as  these  Campeggio  several  times 
told  him  that  he  believed  the  pope  would  *  advoke  '  the  cause  to 
himself,  and  the^e  would  be  no  lack  of  good  grounds  for  doing  so.^" 
This  was  precisely  what  the  emperor  and  Mendoza,  his  ambassador 
in  England,  were  trying  their  best  to  bring  about ;  and  presently 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  was 
watched  and  guarded,  contrived  somehow  to  get  her  to  write  secretly 
with  her  own  hand  to  the  pope  a  letter  declaring  her  real  wishes 
on  the  subject.^'  The  king  and  Wolsey,  meanwhile,  were  uncom- 
fortable at  the  slow  progress  of  their  ambassadors  to  Eome,^^  where 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  objects  should  not  be 
forestalled  by  the  emperor's  agents.  These  objects  had  reference 
not  merely  to  the  brief  but  to  other  matters,  such  as  offering  a 
*  presidy,'  as  their  instructions  called  it — a  body  guard  to  secure  the 
pope  against  the  emperor — an  object  which  it  was  also  hoped  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  Francis,  who  was  to  be  assured  by 

'»  Romisclie  Dokumente,  p.  69.  *•  Ibid. 

-^  SpanisJi  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  882. 
"  Letters  and  Fapers,  vol.  iv.  nos,  5178-9. 
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Knight  and  Benet  that  it  was  'devised  chiefly  for  his  sake'! 
But  on  this  part  of  the  diplomacy  we  need  not  enlarge.  In  the 
middle  of  January  there  arrived  from  Rome  Francis  Campano,  the 
pope's  chamberlain,  and  Vincent  Casale,  a  half  brother  of  Sir 
Gregory  Casale,  who  brought,  besides  their  own  budget,  letters  from 
Brian  and  Vannes.  It  was  from  these  letters  that  the  king  found 
they  had  not  made  as  great  speed  to  Eome  as  he  had  hoped,  and, 
as  some  difficulties  had  arisen  in  France,  Gardiner  was  despatched 
secretly  and  in  great  haste,  with  instructions  to  go  on  to  Rome 
instead  of  Knight  and  Benet,  who  were  to  remain  at  Lyons.-^ 

Gardiner  was  scarcely  gone  when  news  arrived  of  the  pope's 
serious  illness,  followed  by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  which  made 
the  king  anxious  lest  all  that  had  been  done,  in  connexion  with 
Campeggio's  mission  should  be  reversed  by  the  new  pope  ;  and 
Henry's  hopes  were  that,  with  the  aid  of  Francis,  Wolsey  would  be 
set  upon  the  papal  throne.^"*  Clement,  however,  recovered  slowly, 
and  business,  whether  with  English  or  with  imperial  agents,  had 
to  be  suspended  for  some  time.  One  day  in  the  middle  of 
March  the  English  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, but  their  demands  were  such  that  with  every  desire  to  gratify 
the  king  the  pope  could  not  possibly  acquiesce  without  conferring  at 
great  length  with  his  cardinals.-^  Another  audience  was  given  them 
on  Thursday,  1  April,  and  their  demands  were  backed  by  menaces  of 
England  turning  Lutheran ;  but  the  more  they  were  considered 
the  more  inadmissible  they  appeared,  and  the  pope  could  not  help 
wondering  how  any  hope  of  their  concession  had  ever  been  enter- 
tained.^*^ At  last  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  after  consulting  the 
best  lawyers  in  Rome,  and  studying  night  and  day  how  to  gratify 
him,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  it.  He  could  not  declare  the  brief  of 
Julius  spurious  without  hearing  both  sides.-'' 

Even  the  ingenious  Gardiner  and  his  Italian  colleague,  Vannes, 
had  expected  no  other  result  ;  for  no  other,  indeed,  would  have 
been  reasonable.  But  Henry  in  writing  to  them  just  before  had 
wondered  that  they  should  despair  of  success  before  speaking  with 
the  pope,^^  and  Wolsey  in  a  despatch  of  the  same  date  had  been 
urging  them  to  press  the  matter  forward,  alleging  that  such  a  body 
of  evidence  had  been  collected  against  the  authenticity  of  the  brief 
that  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  not  declaring  it  a  forgery.  He, 
moreover,  had  desired  Gardiner  and  Brian,  if  the  decretals  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  propose  to  the  pope  that  the  legatine  commis- 
sion of  himself  and  Campeggio  should  be  amplified,  to  enable  them 
to  do  as  much  as  the  pope  himself  might  do  of  his  ordinary  and 
absolute  power,  with  clauses  to  discuss  all  questions  bearing  upon 

«  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  5050,  5148,  5149,  5179,  5195,  5209,  5210. 

-«  Ibid.  no.  5270.  "  Ibid.  no.  5391. 

2«  Ibid.  nos.  5417,  5447,  5572.  «  Ibid.  no.  5474.  »  j&w?.  no.  5427. 
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the  cause,  and  to  compel  all  priilces  under  certain  penalties  to  pro- 
duce any  documents  required,  *  so  that  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  send  to  the  pope  again.'  Further,  if  the  chirograph  of  the 
pollicitation  did  not  compel  the  pope  to  confirm  all  they  might  do 
under  their  new  commission,  the  ambassadors  must  either  get 
words  to  that  effect  inserted  in  the  commission  or  else  get  a  new 
chirograph. ^^ 

A  little  later  Wolsey  felt  that  Gardiner's  presence  would  be 
much  more  useful  at  home,^°  and  sent  orders  for  both  him  and  Brian 
to  return.  The  king,  he  said,  seeing  the  pope's  ingratitude,  was 
resolved  to  dissemble  with  him,  and  proceed  with  the  cause  even 
under  the  commission  already  granted  to  the  legates,  if  they  could 
not  get  it  amplified.  But  for  Gardiner's  absence  he  would  have 
commenced  the  cause  before  Whitsuntide.  Still  they  were  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  amplification  of  the  process ;  and  before 
Gardiner  left  he  must  endeavour  to  get  the  pope  committed  by  a 
new  pollicitation,  for  the  old  one  was  insufficient.^' 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  although  Wolsey  had  informed 
Campeggio  in  October  that  he  had  the  pope's  promise  to  confirm 
what  they  should  do  under  their  commission  he  had  not  at  that 
time  actually  seen  the  document.  According  to  Gardiner's  letter 
of  21  April,^^  it  had  been  originally  given  by  the  pope  at  the  time 
when  he  (Gardiner)  went  to  Venice — a  journey  for  which  he 
obtained  a  papal  safe-conduct,  dated  17  June  1528.'^  But  it  had 
not  reached  England  even  in  January  following,  when  the  king 
expected  that  it  would  have  been  brought  by  Vincent  Casale. 
Gardiner,  however,  was  able  to  assure  the  king  on  3  March  that 
it  was  then  safe  at  Bologna ;  ^^  and  after  that,  before  it  went  to 
England,  it  was  sent  to  Gardiner  himself  at  Eome,  who  remarks,  in 
that  same  letter  of  21  April  above  referred  to,  that  the  six  words 
at  the  commencement,  Cum  nos  iustitiam  eius  causae  perjyendcntes, 
made  more  for  the  king's  cause  than  if  the  decretal  commission 
in  Campeggio' s  hand  were  shown,  and  the  king  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  show  these  words  of  the  pollicitation.  But  about  a  fortnight 
later,  when  the  document  had  been  transmitted  to  England,  Wolsey 
was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  quite  in- 
effectual for  the  purpose  in  view,*^  and  he  took  desperate  means  *  to 
get  it  devised  anew  and  regranted  with  additions.' 

He  sent  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Gardiner,  with  notes  in  the 

^  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  5428,  pp.  2387-8. 

^  Gardiner  himself  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  of  21  April 
(Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5476). 

3'  Ibid.  no.  5523.  ''  Ibid.  no.  5476. 

**  RSmisclie  Dokumente,  no.  27.  '*  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5348. 

"  '  Ye  shall  understand,'  he  wrote  to  Gardiner  and  his  fellows,  '  that  the  said 
pollicitation  is  so  couched  and  qualified  as  the  pope's  holiness,  whensoever  he  will, 
may  reserve  '  (Burnet,  iv.  98). 
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margin  showing  where  it  was  insufficient ;  and  Gardiner,  as  his 
last  service  before  leaving  Eome,  was  to  solicit  a  new  pollicitation, 
telling  the  pope  that  the  original  document  had  been  so  injured  by 
wet  and  carriage  that  it  had  been  detained  by  the  person  to  whom 
Gardiner  had  sent  it  on,  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  blamed 
unless  he  obtained  another  copy,  which  he  promised  to  write  out 
afresh  to  the  best  of  his  recollection.  In  this  other  copy  Gardiner, 
of  course,  was  to  take  care  to  insert  *  other  pregnant,  fat,  and  avail- 
able words  as  is  possible,'  supplying  all  that  was  deficient  in  the 
original;  and  he  seems  to  have  effectually  done  so,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  '  pollicitation  '  printed  by  Herbert  and  Burnet 
(see  p.  7,  ante)  was  of  Gardiner's  drawing  up,  and  that  it  w^as  never 
granted  by  the  pope  at  all.  The  original  text,  indeed,  was  adhered 
to  in  the  main,  so  that  it  might  look  not  materially  different  in 
effect ;  but  the  alterations  would  have  committed  Clement  to  the 
statement  that  the  king's  marriage  was  notoriously  against  divine 
and  human  laws.*"' 

In  another  fortnight  Wolsey  and  the  king  had  changed  their 
policy.  Despatches  of  4  May,  the  most  important  of  which  is  now 
lost,  had  arrived  from  Gardiner  and  Brian,  containing  more  serious 
news  than  the  pope's  refusal  to  pronounce  the  brief  a  forgery  on 
ex  parte  evidence — news  which  not  only  gave  little  hope  of  further 
concessions  being  obtained  from  Clement,  but  created  no  small 
alarm  lest  the  cause  should  be  revoked  to  Eome.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  hurry  on  the  proceedings  in  England,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  had  been  so  long  deferred,  and  to  abandon  the 
request  that  the  pope  should  send  to  Spain  for  the  brief.  Dr. 
Benet,  a  good  lawyer,  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Gardiner  and 
Bryan  at  Eome,  and  if  these  had  not  yet  left  they  might  still  make 
a  last  effort  to  obtain  a  more  ample  commission, ^^  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  alienate  the  pope  or  do  anything  which  might 
incline  him  to  an  avocation  of  the  cause.  As  for  the  brief,  if  a 
nuncio  had  actually  left  for  Spain  to  procure  it  they  must 
obtain  a  command  from  the  pope  that  he  should  say  not  a  word 
about  it.^* 

3«  '  .  .  .  leges  tam  divinas  quam  humanas  in  ea  parte  notorie  transgrediendo, 
prout  revera  sic  transgrediebatur  '  (Burnet,  vi.  26,  Pocock's  ed.) 

^'  '  Yet  nevertheless,  regarding  and  more  profoundly  considering  the  effect  of  your 
letters  last  sent,  it  doth  plainly  appear  that,  though  after  the  overture  made  to  the 
pope's  holiness  of  the  said  new  commission,  the  business  chanced  to  be  made  by  the 
emperor's  ambassador  upon  preferring  a  supplication  for  advocation  of  the  cause 
(which  thing  by  your  writing,  Mr.  Stevyns,  to  Capasuk  was  well  avoided),  yet  was 
there  none  express  refusal  made  by  the  pope's  holiness  to  condescend  unto  the  said 
new  commission,  but  order  given  that  you  should  consult  and  confer  with  the  cardinal 
Anconitane  and  Simonette  upon  the  same.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  yet  there 
appeareth  none  utter  despair  of  obtaining  the  said  new  commission,'  &c.  (Henry  VIII 
to  the  ambassadors,  21  May,  in  Burnet,  iv.  111.     '  Mr.  Stevyns  '  means  Garduier). 

^^  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5576. 
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Now,  Gardiner  and  Brian  had  just  been  urging  the  pope  to 
strain  papal  authority  to  the  utmost  by  commanding  the  emperor 
to  send  the  brief  either  to  Eome  or  to  England  ;  and  when  Clement 
expressed  his  willingness  to  write  a  brief  politely  requesting  its  trans- 
mission, they  had  objected  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  unless  it  was 
authoritative  {imperioso).  No  excuses  were  accepted  for  any  gentler 
method ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  tell  the  pope  that  if  the  queen  did 
not  consider  England  a  safe  place  in  which  to  try  the  cause,  as  little 
could  they  consider  Eome  in  that  light,  owing  to  the  emperor's 
army.^^  When  this  was  repeated  in  England  the  king  and  Wolsey 
held  the  same  language  to  Campeggio,"*"  and  said  that  since  such 
was  the  state  of  matters  they  cared  no  longer  whether  the  pope 
made  any  effort  to  obtain  the  brief  or  not,  or  whether  the  emjDeror 
chose  to  send  it  or  not.  In  truth,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  brief 
was  genuine  and  that  the  longer  it  was  kept  out  of  sight  the  better. 
The  emperor  had  wisely  allowed  the  English  ambassadors  in  Spain 
to  inspect  it ;  ^^  and  though  they  had  done  their  best  in  private 
despatches  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  to  suggest  reasons  for  disputing 
its  authenticity,  those  reasons  were  manifestly  of  little  weight.'*^ 
Far  better  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  seeing  that  the  document  was 
one  which  the  queen  herself  would  only  use  in  the  last  instance  if 
the  legal  presumption  against  her  virginity  when  she  married  Henry 
were  to  prevail  in  the  pleadings,  her  own  testimony  to  the  contrary 
being  excluded  > 

That  which,  however,  had  most  influence  in  inducing  the  king 
and  Wolsey  to  change  their  policy  and  hurry  on  proceedings  was 
undoubtedly  the  fear  of  the  cause  being  revoked  to  Eome.  In  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  queen  being  heard  in  the  matter,  and 
though  she  had  no  proctor  at  Eome,  a  letter  from  her  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  obtained,  written  in  her  own  hand,  declaring  the 
constraint  to  which  she  was  subjected  in  England ;  and  this  letter 
was  handed  to  the  pope  by  the  cardinal  Santa  Croce,  while  another 
from  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  explained  how 
she  had  been  positively  coerced  into  writing  to  Spain  for  the  brief 
of  dispensation.  It  is  true  the  immediate  effect  of  this  information 
at  Eome  did  not  seem  greatly  to  militate  against  the  king's  purpose ; 
for  the  papal  secretary,  Salviati,  said  two  or  three  times  to  the 

*'  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5529.  The  rudeness  of  the  ambassadors  gave 
the  pope  a  serious  relapse  after  his  illness  (no.  5534).  Sir  Francis  Biian,  however, 
writing  to  the  king,  said  that  Gardiner's  arguments  made  the  pope  ashamed  of  his 
own  deeds  (no.  5519).  Mai  says  that  they  came  away  from  their  interview  with  the 
pope  in  an  angry  and  bullying  temper  (no.  5529). 

*"  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  24G1-2.     See  the  original  text  in  EOmische  Dokumente,  p.  85. 

<'  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  nos.  5470,  5471  (p.  2412),  5486-7. 

^'-  On  this  subject  I  am  content  to  refer  to  the  arguments  of  Friedmann  (Anne 
Bolcyn,  ii.  329)  and  Professor  Busch  {England  under  tJte  Ttidors,  vol.  i.  app.  ch.  vi. 
note  3).  ^ 
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imperial  ambassador,  Mai,  that  it  would  be  best  under  those  cir- 
cumstances for  the  queen  to  enter  a  convent,  and  so  secure  her  life 
against  poison,  and  he  thought  Mai  would  do  well,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  to  push  the  matter  any  further.  The  pope,  indeed, 
confessed  to  Mai  that  the  English  ambassadors  had  thrown  out 
hints  of  poisoning,  saying  that  were  not  the  king,  their  master,  so 
good  a  man  as  he  was,  he  would  have  sought  other  means  of 
attaining  his  object,  and  servants  would  not  have  been  wanting  to 
do  his  pleasure.  But  Mai  replied  that  the  queen  was  resolved  to 
run  the  risk  rather  than  be  a  bad  wife  and  prejudice  her  daughter's 
interests ;  moreover,  that  if  poison  was  used  the  emperor  would 
know  how  to  avenge  it.  On  which  the  pope  bade  him  draw  up  his 
protest  and  promised  that  the  cause  should  be  finally  heard  at 
Eome.  Very  shortly  after  there  came  new  letters  from  Mendoza, 
and  another  from  the  queen,  *  fit  to  break  the  heart  of  a  stone,' 
as  Mai  reported,  by  which  the  pope  seemed  visibly  touched. 
Mendoza's  letter  said  that  everything  was  going  wrong  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  cause  was  of  urgent 
necessity.^^ 

All  this,  no  doubt,  was  kept  secret  from  the  English.''^  But  it 
was  no  secret,  or  at  least  was  not  long  a  secret,  that  the  emperor 
was  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  queen,  his  aunt,  who  appeared 
to  have  no  proctor  to  act  for  her  at  Eome ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  the  English  ambassadors  there  received  a  citation  calling  upon 
them  to  answer  why  the  advocation  of  the  cause  should  not  proceed, 
in  accordance  with  a  supplication  presented  by  the  imperial 
ambassador.''"'  A  few  days  later  the  latter  published  a  protest 
against  proceeding  with  the  cause  in  England.'"^  The  news  was 
despatched  to  London  by  a  special  courier,'*^  who  appears  to  have 
made  the  whole  journey  from  Eome  in  ten  days.  Both  the  king 
and  Wolsey  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  citation  of  the 
ambassadors ;  but,  as  Campeggio  explained  that  it  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  curia,  they  professed  to  be 
satisfied.^* 

It  was  high  time,  therefore,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in 
England,  to  commence  proceedings  at  once,  and  hurry  on  the  cause 
as  fast  as  possible.     Yet  the  policy  was  a  desperate  one  after  all, 

"  Sl'aiiis/i  CaZcjifZar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  971,  974. 

<'  Katharine  expressly  desired  that  her  letter  to  the  pope  should  be  delivered  to 
him  in  great  secresy  (Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  535G). 

«  Ibid.  nos.  5518,  5576.  ■•«  Ibid.  no.  5529. 

"  By  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  Calendar  the  Italian  word  cavallaro,  which 
simply  means  courier,  has  been  in  two  or  three  places  confounded  with  cavaliere  and 
translated  '  knight ; '  and  this  has  led  to  a  further  error  that  Sir  Gregory  Casale  was 
referred  to  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  when  he  was  living  continuously  at  Rome.  See 
Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  pp.  2463  (in  three  places),  2492. 

"  Ibid.  nos.  5584,  5636. 
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and  the  desperate  character  of  the  crisis  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  a  watchful  and  impartial  observer. 

I  assure  you  [wrote  Du  Bellay  to  some  one  at  the  French  court] 
that  the  cardinal  of  York  is  in  the  greatest  pain  he  ever  was.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  others  lead  the  king  to  believe  that 
he  has  not  furthered  the  marriage  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  if  he 
had  wished  it  ...  By  their  last  letters  from  Kome  they  feel  less 
assurance  than  they  had ;  so  they  are  sending  back  Dr.  Benet  in  post, 
praying,  entreating,  threatening,  &c.  I  know  the  pope  has  a  great  mind 
— greater  than  they  suppose — to  revoke  their  commission.  They  wanted 
him  at  once  to  declare  the  enlarged  brief  null  and  void,  which  he  would 
not  do.  On  this  brief  rests  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  {un  des  (jraiuh 
neufs  [qu.  nceuds  ?])  of  the  business.  They  expect  that  the  matter,  once 
commenced,  will  only  last  two  months,  but  I  promise  yo;^i  it  will  last  more 
than  four.  ""^ 

The  furies  were  in  pursuit  of  Wolsey.  Even  in  the  beginning 
of  February  Mendoza  had  written  that  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  looked 
upon  her  marriage  with  the  king  as  certain,  had  begun  to  suspect 
him  of  hindering  instead  of  promoting  the  object  of  her  ambition  ; 
and  she  was  even  then  caballing  with  her  father,  Rochford,  and  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  procure  his  ruin.^"  Her  cousin 
Sir  Francis  Brian  also,  who,  with  his  fellows  at  Eome,  had  been 
ineffectually  using,  as  he  said  himself,  both  fair  means  and  foul  to 
carry  out  their  commission,  could  not  refrain  from  shooting  his 
own  private  dart  at  the  cardinal.  'Whosoever  hath  made  your 
grace  believe,'  he  wrote  to  the  king,  *  that  he  (the  pope)  would  do  for 
you  in  this  cause  hath  not,  I  think,  done  your  grace  the  best  ser- 
vice.' ^'  Thus  Wolsey  was  ignorantly  blamed  alike  for  not  doing 
his  utmost  for  the  divorce  and  for  having  made  the  king  believe 
that  it  was  easily  attainable. 

VII.  TnE  Cause  before  xhe  Legates. 

On  30  May  1529  a  license  was  granted  to  the  two  cardinals  under 
the  great  seal  to  proceed  under  their  commission  from  the  pope ;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  court  was  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
*  Parliament  Chamber '  of  the  Black  Friars  in  London.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  that  day,  however,  were  only  formal,  being  confined  to 
the  reading  of  the  legatine  commission,  its  acceptance  by  the  two 
cardinals,  and  the  issuing  of  citations  to  the  king  and  queen  to 
appear  before  them  on  18  June.'*- 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5581.     See  original  in  Le  Grand,  iii.  313-4. 

^  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  885-G. 

*'  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5519. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  no.  5613 ;  Ebmisclie  Doktimente,  p.  99.  There  is  a  strange  error  in 
Hall  (p.  756),  who  is  usually  so  accurate  in  such  matters,  that  the  king  and  queen  were 
cited  to  appear  on  28  May,  which,  as  he  quite  rightly  adds,  was  the  morrow  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  that  year.    The  citation  was  only  ordered  on  the  31st. 
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The  king  was  still  uneasy  about  the  imperial  protests  at  Eome, 
and  the  possible  advocation  of  the  cause  ;  ''^  but  before  the  proceed- 
ings had  gone  far  he  and  Wolsey  were  informed,  to  their  very  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  protests  had  not  been  signed,-^*  and  that  the 
pope  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  legates  in  the  discharge  of 
their  commission.  On  the  18th  the  queen  sought  an  interview  with 
Campeggio,  who  was  in  bed  wdth  gout  and  feverishness,  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  j)ractically  no  counsel,  as  the  advocates  who  would 
have  come  from  Flanders  had  been  warned  by  the  emperor  not  to  do 
so,  the  place  not  being  safe  ;  and  as  for  the  English  counsel  assigned 
to  her  by  the  king,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  would  study  the 
king's  pleasure  rather  than  her  requirements.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  position  of  matters,  and  what  had  been 
or  might  be  done  for  her  at  Eome  ;  and  when  Campeggio  once 
more  pressed  upon  her  the  expediency  of  taking  a  religious  vow  she 
was  as  firm  as  ever  against  such  a  proposition.  But  after  her 
departure  Campeggio  was  still  uncertain  what  course  she  would 
pursue  at  the  trial — whether  she  would  appear  at  all,  or  appear  only 
to  object  to  the  place,  or  to  the  judges,  or  to  both.-'^ 

In  a  postscript  to  the  letter  in  which  he  reports  this  interview 
Campeggio  describes  the  opening  of  the  court  on  the  18th,  the 
summoning  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in 
person,  and  her  formal  protestation  against  the  judges.  The  legates 
warned  her  to  appear  again  on  the  21st,  to  hear  their  decision  on  the 
objections  raised  by  her  to  their  jurisdiction.-^*^  What  happened  on 
that  day  Campeggio  shall  tell  himself;  for  on  that  very  day  he 
wrote  to  Salviati  a  full  account  not  only  of  the  day's  doings,  but 
of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  although  this 
letter  has  already  been  printed  by  me  both  in  the  original  Italian  and 
in  translation,"  it  appears  that  some  passages  have  been  misread, 
and  others  misunderstood,  partly  owing  to  the  peculiarly  difficult  and 
complex  cipher  of  the  original,  and  partly  from  imperfect  informa- 
tion at  that  time  as  to  previous  correspondence,  so  that  a  new  and 
more  accurate  translation  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Ehses  ought  certainly 
to  be  of  value. 

Campeggio  to  Salviati. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  his  holiness  I  had  instructions  from  him 
upon  three  things.  The  first  was  to  get  the  king  to  put  away  this  thought,** 
And  this  was  my  first  business,  in  which  I   did  as  much  as  I  could ; 

*'  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  4  June,  Eomische  Doktcmentc,  p.  98.  The  abstract  of 
this  letter  in  the  Calendar  (no.  5636),  besides  the  inaccuracy  already  noted  of  con- 
founding the  word  cavallaro  with  cavaliere,  also  uses  the  word  '  citation '  three  times 
in  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  2492  instead  of  '  avocation.' 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5700.    Compare  no.  5681,  p.  2510. 

•■"  Ibid.  p.  2510.  ^s  EomiscJie  Dokumente,  p.  103. 

"  Tfie  lieign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  J.  S.  Brewer  (edited  by  me),  ii.  483,  489. 

^'  Of  divorcing  his  wife,  that  is  to  say.  .....  j 
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and  when  your  lordship  shall  see  the  arguments  I  thought  of  and  put 
before  them,  you  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should  have  been  so  bold.  I  did 
all,  however,  with  the  utmost  modesty.  Having  to  abandon  this  idea, 
as  I  was  informed  I  should,  I  turned  to  the  second  point — that  is,  to 
persuade  the  queen  to  take  a  religious  vow,  of  which  I  became  convinced 
that  there  was  no  hope  ;  but  finally,  the  queen  having  come  to  me  since  we 
began  proceedings,  I  made  a  further  attempt,  placing  before  her  eyes  every 
danger.  But  all  in  vain.  She  is  more  determined  than  ever.  There 
remained  to  me  only  the  third  point — that  is,  to  proceed  by  way  of  law ; 
in  which,  knowing  the  advantage  that  time  might  give,  I  have  endeavoured 
by  divers  ways  to  have  the  matter  put  off.  And  here,  it  seems,  I  have 
been  well  favoured  by  fortune  ;  for  since  the  last  day  of  May,  on  which  it 
was  begun,  the  cause  has  been  deferred ;  and  I  think  I  have  done  what 
his  holiness  desired,  and  what  I  myself  desired — to  continue,  and  run  on 
slowly.  But  the  resolution  that  you  have  taken  at  Eofne,  that  the  matter 
of  the  brief,  as  an  incident,  was  for  us,  as  delegates,  to  take  cognisance  of, 
the  jealousy  lest  there  should  be  interference  j;e?-  appositionem  maniXs 
pontificis,  vocatd  re,  the  urgency  of  the  imperialists  at  Eome  for  the 
avocation,  have  caused  them  to  use  much  more  diligence  to  have  the  trial 
pushed  on,  to  have  a  decision  with  all  possible  speed.  About  this  I  find 
myself  in  such  trouble  and  anxiety  that  if  your  lordship  saw  me  in  bed 
with  a  cruel  attack  of  gout  in  seven  places,  accompanied  with  fever, 
although  only  incidental,  brought  on  by  the  pain,  and  surrounded  by 
fifteen  doctors  with  two  piles  of  books  to  show  me  that  all  they  conclude 
is  according  to  law,  and  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  be  done,  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  compassion  on  me,  especially  as  I  am  obliged  to  have 
myself  carried  to  the  place  where  the  trial  is  held,  God  knows  with  what 
discomfort  to  me  and  danger  in  moving,  in  ascending  and  descending 
staircases,  and  in  embarking  and  landing  from  the  vessel.  I  pray  God 
that  I  may  not  have  to  remain  for  over  in  England  ! 

It  is  true  that  your  lordship  has  written  to  me  in  several  of  your 
letters  how  much  you  know ;  to  which  I  replied,  as  you  saw  by  my 
letters,  and  we  have  executed  all  that  your  lordship  has  heard  up  to 
this  time.  It  was  for  this  Campano  was  sent,  who,  besides  other 
discourses  on  this  subject,  told  me  two  thuigs.  One  was  about  the 
decretal,  which  has  been  accomplished,  as  your  lordship  will  have 
heard  from  him.**^  The  other  was  that,  as  to  the  suspension,  not  to 
proceed  to  judgment  or  sentence,  his  holiness  was  wiUing  that  I  should 
proceed  and  finish,  advancing,  however,  cautiously  and  procrastinating, 
and  that  if  the  sentence  went  against  the  king  I  should  pronounce  it 
boldly  and  without  fear ;  if  it  was  in  his  favour,  that  I  should  be  very 
careful  that  it  was  right  and  fully  justified.  Nor  do  I  remember  his  having 
told  me  anything  else  about  the  matter ;  neither  do  I  think  that  he  can  say 
otherwise.  This  I  wished  to  mention  to  your  lordship,  because  the  bishop 
of  Feltri  writes  to  me  to  say  that  his  holiness  sent  Campano  to  enjoin 
me  on  no  account  to  give  sentence  before  the  matter  of  the  peace  ^" 

**  That  is  to  say,  Campeggio  had  destroyed  the  document,  as  it  was  always 
intended  that  he  should  do  after  it  had  served  its  purpose.    See  p.  16,  ante. 

*°  Peace  was  made  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Barcelona  at  the  end  of 
June. 
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had  been  settled,  and  that  when  the  time  for  the  sentence  arrived  I  should 
plainly  tell  the  king  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce  against 
him,  and  in  this  manner  I  should  sustain  the  thing.  I  cannot  recollect 
that  Campano  told  me  anything  of  this  sort,  but  only  what  I  have  stated 
above  ;  and  I  beseech  his  holiness  and  your  lordship  to  consider  whether 
I  can  by  such  means  sustain  this  burden.  When  I  shall  know  positively 
that  the  king  is  in  the  wrong,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  sentence  against  him 
fearlessly,  even  if  I  were  certain  to  die  that  moment ;  do  not  doubt  it. 
But  if  his  holiness  is  convinced,  as  he  said  to  the  bishop  of  Feltri,  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  and  that  it  Avould  be  ruin,  &c.,  in  this,  with  due 
reverence,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  holiness  may  be  mistaken,  especially 
if  the  judgment  is  given  here. 

The  cause  stands  thus  :  On  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  the  trial  was 
opened,  the  queen  appeared  in  person,  made  a  formal  appeal,  refused  the 
judges  cum  insertionibus  causarum,  deduxit  avocationem  causae  ad 
curiam  et  sic  litis  pefidentiam  ;  she  protested  de  nullitatc  omnium  arjen- 
dorum  in  ampld  forma.  We  fixed  the  term  ad  primam,  which  was 
to-day,  the  21st,  ad  audicndum  voluntatem  nostram  super  dcductis  ah  ed ; 
and  so  to-day  we  have  pronounced  nos  esse  iudices  compctentcs,  reiectis 
omnibus  ah  ed  dedzictis.  She  interposed  a  very  full  appeal  and  suppHca- 
tion  to  the  pope  and  withdrew  ;  but  first  she  knelt  there  before  the  seat 
of  judgment,  although  the  king  twice  raised  her  up,  and  asked  leave  of 
the  king  that,  as  it  was  a  question  which  concerned  the  honour  and  con- 
science of  herself  and  of  the  house  of  Spain,  he  would  grant  her  full 
liberty  to  write  and  send  messengers  to  Rome  and  to  his  holiness,  and 
his  majesty  granted  her  request.  And  so  I  think  she  will  send  [some 
one]  with  a  copy  of  all  that  has  been  done  ;  for  we  have  determined  that 
a  copy  of  everything  shall  be  given  her  at  her  request ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  urge  the  avocation  as  strongly  as  possible. 

The  cardinal  of  York  has  told  me  that  they  too  wish  to  send 
messengers,  and  that  I  should  write  and  request  his  holiness  not  to 
advoke ;  with  which  request  I  cannot  but  comply.  But  his  holiness 
will  consider  and  write  more  privately,  and  whatever  he  approves  shall  be 
done. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  what  your  lordship  writes  in  cipher,  I 
say  that  I  understand  the  desire  of  his  holiness  to  be  that  we  should  not 
go  on  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  that  I  should  keep  on  procrastinating 
as  long  as  I  can.^'  But  your  lordship  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  to 
proceeding,  these  people  being  aware  of  their  past  error,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  entertain  ^^  them  except  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  cause 

*'  This  was  in  effect  the  tenor  of  some  instructions  in  a  letter  to  Campeggio  of 
29  May,  signed  '  Gioan  Battista  Sanga,'  which  is  printed  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi 
(ed.  Venice,  1581),  vol.  ii.  ff.  175-6  (see  f.  176  verso),  and  given  in  abstract  in  Letters  and 
Papers,  iv.  p.  2480.  But,  notwithstanding  the  signature  printed  in  two  places,  the  letter 
would  seem  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Sanga,  but  by  Campeggio's  usual  correspond- 
ent, Salviati,  for  it  refers  in  the  earlier  part  to  his  son  the  cardinal  in  France  ('  man- 
date alia  corte  di  Francia  nel  piego  al  reverendissimo  mio  figliuolo'). 

*^  I  must  use  this  word  in  an  obsolete  sense,  as  there  is  no  word  exactly  equivalent 
in  current  usage  to  the  diplomatic  signification  in  which  '  entertain '  in  English  and 
the  cognate  words  in  French  and  Italian  {entretenir  and  intratcner)  were  continually 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  '  entertain '  people  in  this  sense  was  to  feed  them 
with  fair  words  and  stave  off  difficulties,  so  as  to  tide  over  a  crisis. 
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itself  demands  ;  and  if  the  process  be  finished  before  any  provision  comes 
I  beg  your  lordship  to  think  how  I  can  in  such  a  heat  avoid  giving 
sentence — I  mean  if  the  judgment  be  for  the  king.  If  I  say  that  I  will 
not  or  cannot  give  sentence,  your  lordship  knows  that  in  those  two  cases 
the  bull  provides  that  the  other  may.  His  holiness  should  see  by  other 
ways  the  case  in  which  I  am  and  what  a  burden  this  is.  God  help  me, 
in  whom  I  trust. 

The  king  would  not  on  any  account  that  the  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded before  this  cause  of  his  was  decided,  and  has  told  me  that  he  still 
hopes  you  will  go  on  procrastinating  it ;  and  so  all  that  they  do  seems  to 
me  to  tend  that  way.  And  the  reason  is  that  if  the  peace  be  concluded 
first,  and  then  the  dissolution  of.  the  marriage  should  follow,  on  which 
they  are  so  much  set  that  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  desist,  the 
emperor  might  have  occasion  thereby  to  break  the  peace  against  them,  and 
then,  the  French  king  having  arranged  his  own  afifairs  and  standing  apart, 
it  would  appear  ill  for  them  to  fight  alone  with  the  emperor  ;  and  they  do 
not  trust  much  in  the  French,  partly  because  enmity  between  these  two 
nations  is  natural  and  partly  because  of  the  pensions  and  bonds  of  the 
French  king  with  this  king  and  kingdom. 

Having  nothing  else  to  add,  I  humbly  commend  myself  to  the  most 
holy  feet  of  his  holiness,  and  also,  as  ever,  to  your  lordship,  quae  diu  fclix 
valcat. 

London  :  21  June  1529. 

From  this  perfectly  private  and  confidential  letter,  written  in  a 
cipher  to  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  discover  a  key,  even  if 
it  had  fallen  into  improper  hands,  one  or  two  points  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  First,  the  pope  had  evidently  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
king's  cause,  and  believed  that  when  it  was  judicially  investigated 
sentence  must  inevitably  be  given  against  him.  But  he  was 
extremely  anxious  not  to  offend  Henry  VIII. — quite  as  anxious, 
indeed,  to  retain  the  friendship  of  England  as  to  make  peace  with 
the  emperor — and  was  particularly  desirous  that  Campeggio  should 
not  give  sentence  before  he  actually  had  done  the  latter.  Secondly, 
Campeggio  was  quite  determined  to  pass  a  just  sentence,  let  the 
consequences  to  himself  be  what  they  might ;  but  he  had  not  pre- 
judged the  question,  and  thought  possibly  the  pope  might  be  wrong 
in  his  anticipation  of  the  result.  It  was  to  him  only  a  question  of 
the  canon  law,  and  he  had  not  yet  viewed  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  Thirdly,  the  pope  and  Campeggio  alike,  and  no  doubt 
all  the  world  at  Eome,  would  have  been  glad  to  shelve  the  matter 
some  way  or  other,  and,  if  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
abandon  his  suit,  would  have  infinitely  preferred  that  the  queen 
(whose  conscientious  scruples  were  real,  as  the  king's  were  not) 
should  simplify  the  matter  at  least  by  retiring  into  a  nunnery  and 
letting  judgment  go  against  her  marriage  by  default. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in 
England  till  the  day  that  it  was  formally  prorogued  by  Campeggio. 
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As  the  queen,  having  made  her  appeal,  made  no  further  effort  to 
defend  her  cause,  the  king  on  his  side  pressed  all  the  more  for 
rapid  procedure  and  an  early  sentence,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
given  before  the  meeting  of  '  the  ladies  '  at  Cambray  resulted  in  a 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, but  the  cause  was  still  pressed  on.  '  We  go  with  great 
strides,'  wrote  Campeggio,  '  always  faster  than  a  trot,  so  that  some 
expect  a  sentence  in  ten  days  ;  and  though  we  have  many  things 
to  do — writings,  allegations,  and  processes  to  see  and  examine — yet 
the  urgency  and  diligence  is  so  great  that  nothing  is  sufficient  to 
procure  us  a  moment's  breathing  time,'  "^  Campeggio  remonstrated 
in  vain  against  this  hurry.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Standish,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  stood  up  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  but  they  were  alone 
in  daring  the  king's  displeasure  by  going  against  what  were  well 
known  to  be  his  real  wishes,  although  he  hypocritically  invited 
objections.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sentence  could  really  not  be  very 
long  delayed  when,  on  23  July,  Campeggio,  following  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Eome,  of  which  he  was  the  delegate,  pronounced 
an  adjournment  of  the  case  over  the  autumn  holidays  till  1  Oct.^'^ 

Meanwhile  Katharine's  appeal,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Dr.  Ehses  from  the  Vatican  archives,*^*  had  been 
received  at  Eome,  and  having  laid  it  before  the  consistory,  the 
pope,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  cardinals,  was  obliged  to 
revoke  the  cause  and  entrust  it  to  Paul  Capisucchi,  auditor  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  The  legatine  court  in  England  accordingly 
never  met  again. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  story  further.  My  object  was 
merely  to  exhibit  the  main  results  of  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Ehses  in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  this  I  found  could  not  be  done 
without  telling  anew,  and  with  some  degree  of  detail,  a  tale  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  imperfectly  and  inaccurately  related.  Th6 
new  material  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  question  is  also 
valuable  ;  but  that  part  of  the  story  is  less  striking,  and  is  not  so 
easily  detached  from  a  general  history  of  the  times.  It  is  enough, 
therefore,  to  indicate  where  valuable  ore  is  to  be  found,  and  to  leave 
the  task  of  excavating  it  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  ability  for 
so  great  a  labour. 

James  Gairdner. 

"*  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5775. 

*'  Ibid.  no.  5791,  p.  2589.    Hall's  dates  arc  quite  wrong  here. 

"^  RiJinische  Dokumcntc,  no.  01. 
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y^nes  MacphersoJi  and  the 
Naime  Papers 

ONE  of  the  principal  features  of  Lord  Macaulay's  *  History  of 
England '  is  formed  by  the  charges  of  treason  to  William  III 
which  he  brings  against  Marlborough  and  the  learders  of  the  English 
Eevolution.^  These  charges  are  based  entirely  on  papers  produced 
by  the  Jacobites.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  these  docu- 
ments is  one  that  depends  mainly  on  the  value  of  what  are  usually 
called  the  '  State  Papers  '  of  James  Macpherson,  of  *  Ossian  '  fame. 
These  were  published  by  him  in  1775  under  the  title  of  *  Original 
Papers  containing  the  Secret  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Eestoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  The  par- 
ticular series  utilised  by  Macaulay,  purporting  to  implicate  the  revo- 
lution leaders,  is  styled  the  '  Nairne  Papei's.'  In  1816,  or  forty-one 
years  later,  a  similar  Jacobite  work,  known  as  the  *  Life  of  James  II,' 
which  Macaulay  has  also  followed,  was  issued  by  the  Eev.  James 
Stanier  Clarke,  the  chaplain  and  librarian  to  the  Prince  Eegent, 
who  himself  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  producer.  This  compila- 
tion professes  to  comprise  quotations  from  an  older  one  (since  lost) 
known  as  the  '  Memoirs  of  James  II,'  forming  a  journal  kept  by 
him  in  his  own  hand.  The  '  Life  '  makes  no  pretension  to  furnish 
'  original '  documents.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trivial  interlinings,  is  in  one  hand,  which  is  that  of  some  unknown 
Jacobite  clerk.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author 
was  a  Eoman  catholic  secretary  of  James  named  Dicconson.^ 
From  a  comparison  of  these  two  Jacobite  works  it  is  clear  that 
the  materials  with  which  Dicconson  was  supplied  (including  the 
portions  which  he  attributes  to  James  himself)  must  have  been,  in 
substance,  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Nairne  papers  ; 
for  some  of  the  most  important  allegations  of  the  latter  are  put 
forward  in  the  *  Life.'     It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  these 

»  Macaulay's  mstary  of  England,  iii.  [1855],  594-G  ;  iv.  [1855],  52-64,  158-6G,  222, 
231,  291,  424,  425,  446,  508-13,  563  et  seq.,  615,  719  et  seq.,  765  ;  v.  121  et  seq. 

-  For  the  facts  bearing  on  the  production  and  publication  of  the  Life  of  James 
II  see  Edinburgh  Review,  June  1816,  art.  '  Life  of  James  II ;  '  Hume's  History  of 
England  [1770],  viii.  4,  note ;  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Eeign  of  James  II  [1808], 
by  Charles  James  Fox,  prefatory  note  by  Lord  Holland,  p.  25  ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James 
11  [1816],  vol.  i.  preface,  ii.  243-4. 
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papers,  or  similar  ones,  were  among  the  data  on  which  Dieeonson 
founded  his  work.  Hence  the  Nairne  writings  are  the  essential 
ones  which  I  propose  to  examine. 

I.  The  so-called  Original  Papers  of  Nairne,  containing  the 
charges  against  the  ministers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  William  (all 
of  them  men  who  were  foremost  in  placing  him  on  the  throne),  are 
eight  in  number  ;  and  not  one  of  them  is  original.  All  are  projects 
or  drafts,  with  corrections ;  all  except  one  are  written  in  French^  and 
thus  are  evidently  intended  as  the  groundwork  of  reports  for  the 
information  of  the  French  court ;  and  all  are  written  by  ministers 
of  James.  Six  are  in  the  handwriting  which  Macpherson  attributes 
to  David  Nairne,  who  was  not  only  under-secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Melfort  when  that  peer  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  at  St. 
Germain,  and  thence  till  1713,  but  was  also  (as  Mackintosh  tells 
us)  in  the  confidential  service  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena  till  her 
death  in  1718.  The  other  two,  including  the  English  one,  are  in 
the  hand  which  the  same  editor  not  unjustly  ascribes  to  Melfort ; 
for  among  the  harmless  papers  in  the  same  series  are  some  of  his 
signed  letters,  which  would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  forging.  I 
have  examined  these  eight  inculpating  documents  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  where  they  form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Carte  collection,'  and  will  now  give  the  result  of  my  inspection. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  them  had  been  printed  and 
published  for  profit  by  Macpherson  before  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  the  seven  French  ones  being  given  in  his 
own  professed  English  translations. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that,  during  the  reign  of  William,  the 
Jacobites,  both  at  St.  Germain  and  in  England,  were  divided  into 
two  great  parties  who  had  little  communication  with  each  other, 
and  harboured  much  mutual  jealousy ;  for  each  hoped  to  have  the 
upper  hand  when  James  was  restored  to  the  throne.  They  were 
respectively  headed  by  Melfort,  who  was  a  Eoman  catholic  and 
the  chief  confidant  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  and  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  a  protestant.^  The  former  had  been  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  and  the  latter  for  England,  at  the  time  when  James 
was  expelled.  Among  the  prominent  Jacobites  in  England  belong- 
ing to  the  Melfort  party  were  Lords  Ailesbury,  Montgomery,  and 
Brudenell,  the  deprived  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Sir  John  Friend, 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  most  of  the  Eoman  catholics.    The  Middle- 

3  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  7  Nov.  1693  to  23  Nov.  1697  [1803],  576  ct 
seq.,  two  papers  of  '  Sir  John  Fenwick's  Informations  '  read  to  the  house  on  6  Nov. 
1C9G  by  order  of  the  king  [the  last  is  dated  23  Sept.  1696] ;  Ailesbury  Memoirs 
[1891],  i.  272-4,  328  et  seq.,  and  generally  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  for  the  years  1691-6. 
This  division  of  the  Jacobites  into  two  parties  is  also  shown  by  Clarke's  Life  of  James, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  all  contemporary  evidence  bearing  on  the  Jacobite 
doings.  , 
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tonians,  who  were  chiefly  protestants,  inchided  among  their 
leaders  (after  Middleton  had  left  for  St.  Germain)  Lords  Clarendon, 
Lichfield,  Yarmouth,  and  Arran,  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  and 
Major-General  Edward  Sackville. 

(a)  27ie  James  Memorial. — Taking  the  Jacobite  documents  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  printed  by  Macpherson,  the  first  is  a 
paper  dated  November  1692,  containing  a  '  memorial '  purporting 
to  be  written  by  James  and  to  be  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.''  It  is  all 
in  French,  in  the  hand  of  Nairne.  In  two  places  words  are  inserted 
in  the  margin,  in  four  others  there  are  alterations,  and  there  are 
also  some  minor  interpolations  with  carets.  The  ink  is  clear  and 
black ;  the  paper  is  thick  foolscap  and  looks  fresh,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  its  having  been  folded  or  sent  anywhere.  There  is 
no  date  except  in  the  heading,  which  is  *  Memoite,  Nov.  1692,  apres 
I'affaire  de  la  hogue.'  It  is  several  pages  long,  and  Macpherson 
gives  a  full  translation,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  correct. 
This  *  memorial '  contains  a-curious  passage  relating  to  Shrewsbury, 
which,  in  the  English  version,  is  as  follows  :-- 

It  should  be  remarked  that  all  those  who  are  of  this  [the  Middleton] 
party  have  not  been  traitors.  For  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  was  my 
Secretary  of  State  when  I  came  away,  never  did  a  false  step ;  Major- 
General  Sackville  never  failed  in  bis  duty  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  [William  III],  laid 
down  his  employment,  by  my  orders.  These  men  are  too  clear-sighted  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  duped,  and  they  have  too  much  interest  in  my 
restoration  to  allow  themselves  to  be  corrupted.^ 

James  is  then  made  to  show  the  weight  possessed  amongst  his 
adherents  in  England  by  the  Middleton  section  of  the  Jacobites. 
And,  according  to  a  later  paragraph  briefly  alluding  to  Marlborough 
and  expressing  an  opinion  that  he  was  plotting  in  the  interests  of 
the  princess  Anne,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  considered  to  belong  to 
the  same  party ."^  The  cool  manner  in  which,  in  this  paper,  such 
thorough  and  well-known  Jacobites  as  Middleton  and  Sackville  are 
grouped  with  Sbrewsbur}^  a  most  trusted  minister  of  William,  and 
one  of  his  most  forward  supporters  at  the  deliverance,  clearly 
evinces  the  brazen  style  in  which  poor  James  was  deluded  by  the 
ministers  and  secretaries  who  designed  and  drafted  his  '  memorials ' 
to  Louis.  Tlu'oughout  these  Nairne  papers  the  French  ones  are  by 
far  the  most  important ;  and  they  embrace  at  least  five  of  interest, 
besides  the  seven  containing  the  charges.  They  have  one  pervading 
motive  or  keynote,  and  that  is  to  represent  through  the  puppet 
king  the  cherished  scheme  of  his  restless  officials,  and  especially 
of  the  Eoman  catholic  Melfort  (who  evidently  managed  most  of 
James's  French  correspondence),  to  induce  Louis,  by  all  sorts  of 

••  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  433-40. 
*  Ibid.  i.  435.  •  Ibid.  i.  440. 
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mendacious  documents  purporting  to  be  bona  fide  reports  received 
from  England,  to  invade  that  country  in  force,  and  to  restore  James 
to  the  throne. 

ih)  The  Mclfort  Instructions. — The  next  accusing  draft  is  the 
solitary  English  one ;  it  is  written  in  Melfort's  hand,  and  is  dated 
16  Oct.  1693.  The  paper  consists  of  a  series  of  'instructions,' 
containing  many  corrections,  and  probably  forming  mere  sketches 
or  designs  that  never  were  formed  into  letters.^  They  are  all  un- 
signed, and  their  date  is  after  that  on  which  Melfort  had  been 
superseded  as  secretary  of  state  to  James  by  Middleton.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  following  persons  :  *  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
D*"  Hickes  ;'  *  Wilson,  returning  from  our  service  to  London ; ' 
'  Parker '  (another  spy) ;  '  E.  Eyly ; '  '  M''  South  himself ; '  '  The  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Churchill  and  Eussell : '  and  '  The  Earl  of 
Danby,  Lord  Godolphin  and  Churchill ; '  the  last  two  sets,  which 
are  the  important  ones,  being  specified  as  *  by  [or  through]  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.'  Li  these  injunctions  Admiral  Eussell  is 
desired  '  to  endeavour  to  get  the  command  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange  [William  III],'  and  is  assured  '  that  His  Majesty 
trusts  in  what  the  Admiral  sent  him  word  of  by  the  Earl  of 
Middleton  and  M'"  Floyd  [or  Lloyd].'  ^  Danby  (William's  leading 
minister)  is  ordered  to  gain  Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  service  of 
James,  and  is  himself  to  aid  the  king  as  far  as  possible,  '  most 
particularly,  by  giving  him  time  [sic]  how  to  act  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  letting  him  know,  as  near  as  he  can,  what  the 
said  Prince's  designs  may  be,  and  his  opinion  how  to  prevent  them.'  ^ 
And  the  last  '  instructions  '  are  as  follov.'s  : — 

Earls  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  Godolphin,  Churchill,  Russell  &.c.  [sic], 
that  they  do  what  in  prudence  they  can,  to  hinder  money  [voted  by 
Parliament],  or  to  retard  it,  and  hinder  the  going  out  of  the  Fleet  so  soon 
as  it  might  do  otherwise.  That  they  send  the  King  their  advice  if  it  be 
for  his  service  to  send  anything  to  Parliament  in  pursuance  of  his  Decla- 
ration ;  and  if  it  will  not  be  fit  that  the  Most  Christian  King  [Louis  XIV] 
emit  some  declaration  now  that  he  is  so  victorious  [this  was  just  after 
the  defeat  of  William  at  the  battle  of  Landen]  as  to  give  terror  to  all  his 
neighbours,  and  it  may  be,  to  England,  shewing  that  he  has  no  intention 
in  relation  to  England,  but  the  Re-establishment  of  their  Lawful  King 
upon  his  throne  ;  which  done,  he  will  not  meddle  in  their  concerns,  bat 
leave  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  their  religion, 
liberties  and  properties  which  by  these  laws  they  have  right  to."' 

(c)  The  Landen  Memorial. — The  third  Jacobite  paper,  a  very 
important  one,  is  clearly  a  project  of  a  report  by  Nairne  himself  to 
an  official  of  the  French  ministry  at  Versailles."  It  is  in  French, 
and  is  headed  in  that  language  in  Nairne's  hand,  '  In  the  beginning 

"  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  452-8.  "  Ibid.  i.  -156-7. 

9  Ibid.  i.  457.  '"  Ibid.  i.  458.  "  Ibid.  i.  458-63. 
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of  the  Winter,  after  the  campaign  at  Nerwinden  [Landen]  towards 
the  months  of  October,  November  or  December,  1693.'  It  is  a  long 
document  of  thirteen  pages,  of  which  the  last  nine  or  ten  are 
clearly  in  the  handwriting  of  Nakne  ;  and  a  close  perusal  of  the 
first  three  or  four  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  may  have  written  them 
as  well,  though  they  are  certainly  in  a  fashion  more  copperplate 
than  his  usual  style.  It  contains  one  marginal  addition  and 
several  minor  corrections.  The  ink  is  clear,  and  the  thick  paper 
shows  no  sign  of  having  been  folded. '- 

After  alluding  to  Danby  (whom  he  specifies  as  '  Prime  Minister  ' 
to  William),  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  Eussell,  Marlborough,  and 
two  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Bolton,  as  all  being  on  the 
side  of  James,  Nairne  gives  a  long  list  of  peers  who  he  says  are  of 
the  same  sentiment.  It  seems  to  comprise  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
who  were  well  known  as  Jacobites.  In  the  same  interest,  says 
Nairne,  are  '  all  the  Catholics  of  England,'  six  protestant  bishops, 
six  hundred  non-juring  divines,  and  *  four  parts  in  five  '  of  the 
English  clergy  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William. 
The  cities  of  Exeter  and  Bristol,  with  the  garrisons  of  Hull,  Tilbury, 
and  Landguard,  were  also  ready  to  declare  for  James.''  Nairne 
goes  on  to  say  that  Admirals  Delaval  and  KilligreM^  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  James ;  that  '  Delaval  depends  entirely  upon  the 
King '  [James]  ;  and  that  *  Killigrew,  the  second  in  command,  de- 
pends upon  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  is  for  the  King.'  Later  he 
mentions  the  *  prime  minister '  for  the  third  time,  and  says,  '  The 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  is  entirely  for  us,  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  is  the  largest  county  in  England.  He  is 
governor  also  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Hull,  of  which,  conse- 
quently, His  Majesty  is  master  whenever  he  chooses.'  Moreover 
the  militia  of  several  counties  were  ready,  he  says,  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  James  ;  and  there  were  hopes  of  bringing  over 

the  second  company  of  the  Body-guard  [probably  meaning  the  second 
troop  of  Life  Guards],  the  Royal  regiment  of  cavalry  [the  Royal  Horse 
Guards],  a  part  of  the  Queen's  regiment  [probably  the  present  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards],  the  first  regiment  of  [Foot]  Guards,  Bath's  regiment 
of  infantry  [the  10th],  Selwyn's  regiment  [the  2nd],  &c.  [sic],  besides  a 
great  number  of  officers  of  all  the  other  corps. 

Scotland  also,  he  adds,  was  ready  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  throughout 
Britain,  since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  Smyrna 
fleet  of  merchantmen  (in  the  same  year),  there  had  been  '  symptoms 
of  a  general  discontent.'  '*  Such  were  the  salient  points  tending  to 
help  the  restoration  of  James,  urged  by  Nairne ;  and  they  all  lead 

'-  I  may  here  mention  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  the  papers  I  examinecl 
did  I  observe  anything  in  their  watermarks  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  dates  of  their 
\jritings.  '*  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  460.  "  Ibid.  i.  462. 
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up  to  the  plan  he  proposes  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  which  is  the 
immediate  despatch  of  a  French  army  of  30,000  men  to  invade 
England.  He  concludes  with  these  words,  which  clearly  show  that  he 
is  writing,  or  projecting  to  write,  for  the  information  of  Louis  XIV 
and  his  ministers : — 

I  have  now  told  you,  Sir,  a  part  of  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
to  engage  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  [Louis  XIV]  to  turn  his  attention 
a  little  toiuards  England.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  persuade,  unless  I  know  the  objections.  I  therefore 
beseech  you  to  contrive  that  we  may  speak  freely  and  at  leisure  with  the 
French  ministers,  in  order  that  they  may  debate  the  affair  and  tell  us  their 
objections,  and  that  we  may  be  instructed  by  their  knowledge  ;  because  it 
is  not  only  our  interest,  with  regard  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  whose  Ke- 
establishment  is  our  first  and  principal  motive ;  but  also,  because  all  our 
hopes,  our  families,  our  posterity,  and  what  is  still  more  dear  to  us,  our 
reputation,  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  affair.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that,  if  we  cannot  surmount  difficulties,  we  shall  be  very 
well  pleased  not  to  engage  ourselves  in  danger.'^ 

{d)  The  Berkeley  Reports. — The  fourth  paper  consists  of  two 
reports,  both  in  the  first  person,  purporting  to  be  received  from 
two  Jacobite  spies  or  agents  in  England,  who  are  named  as  Sir 
George  Berkeley  and  Captain  Williamson.^''  The  former  of  these 
became  the  leader  of  the  Assassination  Plot  of  1696.  Both  re- 
ports are  in  French,  in  the  hand  of  Nairne ;  but  they  are  corrected 
throughout  in  the  hand  of  Melfort.  And  the  endorsement  of  the 
whole  paper,  '  A  draught  of  the  Memorials  of  Sir  George  Barclay 
and  Captain  "Williamson,  28th  December  1693,  St.  Germains,'  is  also 
in  the  hand  of  Melfort.  Among  his  corrections  are  several  inter- 
polations in  what  professes  to  be  Berkeley's  memorial,  and  four 
lines  added  to  the  end  of  it ;  whilst  in  the  so-called  Williamson 
one  several  lines  are  crossed  out.  The  writer  of  the  Berkeley  re- 
port begins  in  these  terms :  '  The  earl  of  Clarendon  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  tell  Your  Majesty  that  at  any  time  within  three 
months,  Your  Majesty  may  make  a  Descent  [an  Invasion]  with 
success.'  The  earl  of  Lichfield  answers  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
as  Lord  Lindsay  does  for  that  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  king 
*  may  depend  upon  Colonel  Brewer's  regiment  [the  12th].'  The 
earl  of  Yarmouth  has  secured  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  hopes 
the  king  will  bring  the  marechal  de  Luxembourg  to  com- 
mand the  army  under  him.  Lord  Montgomery  says  that  the 
best  time  for  the  invasion  '  is  between  this  and  the  month  of 
March ; '  and  if  James  should  then  come  with  30,000  men  he 
could  not  fail  of  success.  Colonel  Graham,  Sir  John  Friend 
(afterwards  executed  for  the  *  Assassination  Plot '),  who  answers  for 
two  regiments  of  militia  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  a  regiment 

"  Macpherson's  Original  Paj^ers  [1775],  i.  463.  "  Ibid.  i.  463-9. 
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of  cavalry,  Sir  John  Fenwick  (another  'Assassination'  leader  who 
shared  the  fate  of  Friend),  Lord  Arran,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Lord 
Forbes,  Forrester,  and  Ferguson,  all  of  them,  he  said,  held  the 
same  views ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  king  should 
not  come  with  less  than  30,000  men.'^  In  the  portion  written  by 
Williamson  there  are  almost  identical  proposals ;  and  those  who 
j)rofess  to  send  assurances  to  James  are  Lords  Clarendon,  Mont- 
gomery, Ailesbury,  Yarmouth,  Arran,  and  Powlet,  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  Sir  John  Friend  (whose  promises  are  given  at  some 
length),  Mr.  Louton,  Mr.  Stroude,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Penn,  and 
Colonel  Graham.  In  this  document,  among  Melfort's  corrections, 
are  the  crossing  out  of  several  lines  in  which  Yarmouth  states  that 
it  will  be  more  safe  for  the  king  to  come  /  after  Parliament  is 
finished  than  when  it  is  sitting,''**  and  of  an  important  sentence  in 
the  paragraph  relating  to  Friend.  This  runs  as  follows  :  *  He  hopes 
also,  by  a  stratagem,  to  seize  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  to  bring  them  to  Your  Majesty.''^  This,  I  think,  clearly  fore- 
shadows the  idea  of  that  daring  *  Assassination  Plot '  of  two  years 
later  promoted  by  the  Melfort  party,  in  which  Friend  was  one  of 
Berkeley's  chief  colleagues,  and  the  murder  of  WilHam  was  involved 
if  he  should  resist  seizure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  French  docu- 
ments purporting  to  be  composed  of  reports  from  agents  in 
England  were  in  reality  either  written  to  order  for,  or  were  actually 
constructed  by,  Nairne  and  his  colleagues  at  St.  Germain ;  and  of 
this  I  think  that  the  Berkeley  papers  supply  a  cogent  proof.  For 
here  we  see  a  'Memorial,'  evidently  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
French  government  by  Melfort  as  the  actual  reports  of  Jacobite 
spies  at  home,  not  only  written  by  Nairne,  but  afterwards  de- 
liberately altered  and  added  to  by  his  master  Melfort,  and  actually 
endorsed  by  the  latter  as  a '  Draught,'  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
*  Project.'  Very  probably  the  information  received  from  accom- 
plices in  England  may  have  been  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of 
these  drafts  or  projects.  But  can  we  imagine  that  the  mention  of 
such  men  as  Churchill,  Shrewsbury,  Eussell,  and  Godolphin,  and 
above  all  of  Danby,  the  leading  minister  of  William,  as  being  on 
the  side  of  James  and  Louis,  was  not  mainly  due  to  Melfort  and 
Nairne  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  even  if  the  spies  in  England 
really  specified  these  statesmen  as  holding  such  views  it  was  not 
by  preconcert  with  their  employers  at  St.  Germain  ? 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  the  end  of  1695  the 
eff"orts  of  Melfort  and  Nairne  are  crowned  with  success.  For  by 
that  time  Louis  had  been  induced  by  their  representations,  aided 
doubtless  (from  rival  points  of  view)  by  those  of  the  Middleton 
party,  to  collect  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  and  a  fleet  of 
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transports  in  his  northern  harbours  for  the  express  purpose  of  in-p 
vading  the  EngHsh  coast  and  escorting  James  to  the  throne.  For 
that  end  the  duke  of  Berwick  made  a  preparatory  journey  to 
London  as  a  spy,  in  disguise ;  and  James  himself  took  up  his  abode 
at  Calais,  to  be  in  readiness.  All,  however,  was  contingent  on  the 
issue  of  Berkeley's  direful  '  Assassmation  Plot ;  '  and  since  this 
happily  failed,  the  expedition  never  left  the  shores  of  France.  In 
1708,  however,  Louis  actually  despatched  an  invading  squadron, 
carrying  the  Pretender  (his  father,  James,  being  dead)  and  a  force  of 
infantry,  which  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth.  There,  however,  it 
■was  attacked  by  that  vigilant  admiral  Sir  George  Byng  (afterwards 
Lord  Torrington)  and  quickly  scattered  to  the  winds.  Now,  in 
both  cases  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  expedition  was  pre- 
pared by  the  French  king  under  the  delusion  sown  in  his  mind  by 
the  Jacobite  ministers  and  agents  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  men  in  England  were  waiting  with  open  arms  to  welcome  a 
Second  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  connexion  with  these  papers  it  is  important  to  note  that  even 
among  those  selected  by  Macpherson  for  publication  there  are  five 
to  which  the  term  *  Project '  is  affixed  by  Nairne  himself.  There 
is  (1)  a  series  of  papers  headed  '  Projects  of  a  Declaration  for  La 
Hogue,'  meaning,  on  the  occasion  of  the  intended  invasion  of 
England  from  that  port  in  1692.  These  are  actually  admitted  by 
Macpherson  to  have  been  formed  by  Melfort ;  and  he  prints  the 
substance  of  one  of  them,  which,  he  says,  is  in  the  hand  of  Nairne.^*^ 
Next  comes  (2)  a  paper  also  writen  by  Nairne,  headed  'E.  Melfort's 
Project  of  a  Letter  written  from  His  Majesty  to  the  Parliament 
2n<i  Nov.  1692,'  and  endorsed  in  the  hand  of  Melfort,  '  Project  of  a 
Letter  from  the  King  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  be  assembled  at 
Westminster  the  i\  November,  1692  ;  at  St.  Germains,  the  1^*  day  of 
November,  1692.'  '^^  Macpherson  prints  this  in  full,  and  it  is  all  in  the 
first  person,  as  if  written  by  James.  After  this  we  have,  and  again  in 
Nairne's  hand,  (3)  a  memorial  headed  '  Project  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
England,  23''^'  November,  1692  ;  proposed  by  Mr.  de  Croissy  [the 
minister  of  Louis].'  ^^  It  is  all  worded  as  if  penned  by  James,  and 
is  endorsed  by  Melfort,  *  Proposed  by  M.  de  Croissy,  the  23'"'^  of 
November  1692,  St.  Germains.'  Following  this  is  a  fourth,  written 
by  Nairne.  This  also  is  endorsed  by  Melfort,  who  calls  it  the 
*  Project  of  a  Letter  to  be  sent  to  England ;  thought  more  proper 
than  the  other,  proposed  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  the  23'"'^ 
Nov.  1692,  St.  Germains ; '  and  Nairne  also  heads  it  as  a 
'Project.'-^  The  last  (5)  is  in  Melfort's  hand,  and  is  headed  *A 
Memorial  in  November  or  December  1692,  or  in  January  1693 ; ' 
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and  Nairne  has  written  on  the  margin,  *  I  believe  this  was  only  a 
Project  of  a  Memorial  not  sent.'  -* 

{e)  The  Sunderland  Memorial. — The  fifth  paper  is  penned  by 
Nairne,  who  has  endorsed  it  '  Memorial  presented  at  Versailles  the 
fourth  of  January,  1694.'  -^  It  is  all  in  French,  much  corrected  by 
Nairne,  and  purports  to  contain  various  reports  and  assurances  from 
the  Jacobites  in  England.  Under  the  head  of '  The  Names  of  several 
Men  of  Quality  in  England  who  answer  for  the  Counties,  Forts, 
and  Eegiments  in  which  they  are  concerned,'  we  have  promises 
from  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  who  is  shown  as  vouching  for  Norfolk ; 
from  the  lord-lieutenant  of '  Essex,  who  promises  to  join  with 
some  cavalry ;  from  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  who  answers  *  for  the 
county  and  for  the  city  of  Oxford ; '  and  from  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 
who  responds  for  Lincolnshire  and  for  the  goodwill  of  '  Brewer's 
regiment  of  infantry  '  (the  12th).  Sir  John  Friend  answers  *  for  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  militia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tower  of  London,'  and  hopes  with  them  to  take 
possession  of  that  fortress  ;  Colonel  Selwyn,  for  Tilbury  and  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry  (the  2nd) ;  Sir  John  Knight,  *  for  the  city  of 
Bristol ;  '  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eow,  *  for  his  regiment  of 
infantry.'  Mr.  Greenville  (Granville)  vouches  *  for  Lord  Bath's 
regiment  of  infantry  [the  10th],  of  which  he  is  Lieutenant-Colonel ; ' 
and  Mr.  Stroud  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  whence  Lord  Powlett 
with  several  others  would  'join  His  Majesty  upon  the  first  notice.' 
Mr.  (Colonel)  Crawford,  governor  of  Sheerness,  had  'promised 
some  time  ago  to  deliver  up  the  fort,'  and  doubtless  would  do  so  ; 
whilst  Mr.  (Colonel)  Haman  (?  Heyman)  '  answers  for  Landguard 
Fort.'  26 

The  '  Memorial '  continues — 

In  the  Koyal  regiment  of  cavalry  [the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards]  there  are 
a  hundred  troopers  who  have  acquainted  the  King  that  they  have  credit 
enough  in  the  regiment  to  be  able  to  answer  for  bringing  over  the  whole 
regiment  to  him  ;  and  that  they  will  cut  the  throats  of  such  of  their  com- 
rades or  officers  who  will  make  opposition. 

In  the  north  of  England  *  there  are  formed  seven  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  for  which  commissions  had  been  given,  who 
will  be  ready  to  join  His  Majesty  when  he  lands.'  Captain  Crisp 
*  assures  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  [Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  one  of 
the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Eevolution]  is  entkely  in  the 
King's  interest,  and  that  five  parts  of  seven  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall are  for  the  King.'  2"  After  this  glowmg  account,  which  very 
much  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  Landen  and  Berkeley 
papers,  we  have  *  The  Names  of  some  of  the  Men  of  Quality  who 
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earnestly  beseech  His  Majesty  to  pass  over  into  England.'  It 
begins — 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  [who  at  this  time,  though  not  holding 
office,  was  the  confidential  counsellor  of  William]  writes  to  His  Majesty 
[James]  that  a  Descent  is  the  only  means  to  finish  the  misfortunes  of 
the  King  and  those  of  the  nation ;  and  that  if  His  Majesty  comes  over 
with  an  army,  he  cannot  fail  to  carry  his  point.  He  does  not  enter  into 
particulars  because  he  fears  that  His  Majesty  does  not  confide  sufficiently 
in  his  advice.  But  when  he  is  assured  that  the  King  is  satisfied  with  his 
fidelity,  he  promises  to  send  good  intelligence  and  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  can  to  His  Majesty's  service.''^^ 

Then  the  earl  of  Arran  (the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  Anne's  reign, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  Jacobite  peers  who  re- 
mained at  home  and  professed  loyalty  to  William)  assures  James 
of  the  sincerity  of  Sunderland,  and  advises  the  king  to  come  at 
once  to  England  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  when,  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  he  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  And  *  Lord 
Churchill  advises  His  Majesty  to  come,  and  gives  him  assurance 
of  his  own  services,  and  of  the  services  of  all  those  who  are  of  his 
party,  which  is  very  considerable.'  This  is  all  that  is  said  about 
Marlborough ;  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  '  Mr.  Cholemondly 
[probably  a  pseudonym  of  some  great  man]  assures  His  Majesty 
that  the  people  of  England  are  very  much  disposed  to  receive  him, 
and  conjures  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  conjuncture.'  ^^ 

The  most  striking  point  about  this  '  Memorial '  is  the  fact  that, 
besides  numerous  corrections  and  one  marginal  interpolation,  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  words  '  He  does  not  enter,'  relating  to 
Sunderland,  to  '  very  considerable  '  inclusive  (nearly  a  quarto  page  in 
Macpherson's  work)  is  crossed  out  by  a  few  transverse  strokes  of 
the  pen,  thus  deleting  part  of  the  passage  concerning  Sunderland 
and  all  relating  to  Arran  and  Churchill.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
this  would  have  been  done  if  the  whole  paper  were  not  a  project 
designed  by  Nairne,  of  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  propose  only  a  portion  for  Versailles  ?  Still,  if  we  may 
credit  Nairne,  some  such  jDaper  as  denoted  by  this  draft  was 
actually  presented  to  Louis  XIV  and  his  ministers ;  and  if  so  it 
is  of  considerable  importance.  For,  together  with  the  Landen 
memorial,  it  clearly  shows  the  absurd  nature  of  the  hopes  and 
promises  with  which  Melfort  and  his  subordinates  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  French  government  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  with  a  view  to  restoring  James.  The  im- 
putation on  Sunderland  is  especially  notable ;  for  it  involves  the 
imbecile  theory  that  the  chief  designer  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
lidential  adviser  of  William,  both  then  and  at  this  time,  was  himself 
deeply  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot  to  replace  James  on  the  throne. 
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(/)  The  Arran  Letters. — For  the  sixth  accusing  paper  I  have 
gone  shghtly  out  of  chronological  sequence,  in  order  to  take  a 
French  document  in  the  hand  of  Nairne,  purporting  to  be  addressed 
to  James  by  Lord  Arran.  Unsigned,  like  all  the  others,  it  is 
written  in  the  first  person,  and  is  considerably  corrected  by  Nairne. 
Its  heading,  as  copied  by  me  in  the  Bodleian,  is  '  Traduction  de  la 
lettre  du  Comte  d'Arran  au  Eoy  d'Angleterre  du  ^  Mars  1695.'  ^** 
He  is  represented  as  urging  on  James  at  some  length  the 
advantages  that  would  attend  an  invasion,  and  he  thinks   that 

*  20  or  25,000  men  will  be  sufficient.'  In  the  course  of  the  letter 
he  says — 

I  had  some  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  you  by  the  present  a  letter  from  Lord 
Sunderland ;  having  brought  about  an  interview  bjetween  him  and  Bishop 
Laybourn.  My  lord  has  confirmed  to  the  bishop  all  I  wrote  to  you  in  his 
name,  in  my  former  letters  ;  with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased.  He  has 
been  so  much  occupied  all  this  week  that  he  could  not  write  at  this  time ; 
but  you  may  depend  that  you  will  have  a  letter  from  him  by  the  first 
packet.^^ 

*  With  regard  to  news,'  Arran  says, 

it  is  certain  that  the  preparations  that  are  made  here  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean are  designed  for  attacking  Toulon,  if  it  is  possible.  It  is  Lord  Sun- 
derland who  has  given  me  in  charge  to  assure  Your  Majesty  of  this ;  but 
he  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  believe  the  enterprise  will 
take  place,  because  he  is  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  found  practicable 
when  they  come  to  put  it  in  execution.  At  any  rate,  they  are  resolved  at 
present  to  try  to  execute  it.^^ 

Here  we  see  Sunderland  brought  forward  as  a  traitor  to  "William 
even  more  prominently  than  in  the  last  paper ;  for  he  is  shown  as 
disclosing  a  design  to  attack  the  great  and  only  naval  arsenal  of 
Louis  in  the  Mediterranean. 

{g)  The  Lloyd  Report. — The  seventh  Jacobite  document  is  the  most 
detailed  of  all,  and  implicates  very  distinctly  Churchill  (Marlborough's 
title,  as  having  been  conferred  by  Wilhara,  was  not  recognised), 
Eussell,  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  above  all  Godolphin.  The  last  was 
at  the  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and,  like  Danby  (the  lord 
president)  and  Shrewsbury  (the  secretary  of  state),  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  ministers  of  William.  At  this  time  Eussell  was  again 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet ;  but  for  nearly  two  years  Marlborough  had 
been  out  of  the  council,  and  even  debarred  from  court.  This  draft 
is  all  in  the  hand  of  Melfort,  and  is  also  greatly  corrected  by  him  ; 
yet  it  professes  to  be  composed  by  the  spy  Captain  David  Lloyd, 
or  Floyd,  on  his  return  to  St.  Germain  after  a  special  mission  to 
England.  It  is  headed  by  Melfort  *  Eelation  du  Capt.  Floyd 
nouvelment  revenue  d'Angleterre ; '  and  there  is  an  endorsement 
by  Nairne  in  the  same  language,  which  is  rightly  translated  by 
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Macpherson,  '  Captain  Floyd's  account,  carried  to  Versailles  the  1** 
of  May  1694  [21  April  O.S.]  '  ^^  The  ink  of  the  manuscript  seems 
fresh  and  clear,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  paper  has  been  folded. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty  [the  draft  begins].  Being  arrived  in  London, 
I  sent  for  Major-General  Sackville  [one  of  the  principal  agent-spies]  and 
the  rest  to  whom  I  was  directed  by  Your  Majesty,  for  facilitating  my 
access  to  Admiral  Eussell,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  :  and  the  said  Sackville 
&c.  having  come  to  me,  I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  affairs  with  which 
I  was  intrusted,  and  shewed  them  my  instructions  for  consulting  with 
them  about  the  manner  I  ought  to  take  in  treating  with  these  noblemen. 
.  .  .  The  first  person  they  brought  me  was  Lord  Churchill,  to  whom 
I  shewed  my  instructions  ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  Your 
Majesty,  having  heard  he  was  to  have  an  employment,  had  commanded 
me  to  assure  him  from  you  that  you  was  highly  pleased  at  this,  and  gave 
him  your  consent  to  accept  it,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
properest  means  for  obtaining  it,  having  no  doubt  of  his  fidelity. 

The  next  evening  Lord  Churchill  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
Admiral  Russell,  who  received  me  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship.  I  in- 
formed him  of  what  I  had  to  communicate  to  him  from  Your  Majesty  in 
consequence  of  the  offers  he  made  to  you  by  myself  as  well  as  by  several 
others ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  means  of  executing  them  I  acquainted 
him  how  gratefully  Your  Majesty  would  acknowledge  it  if  he  would  apply 
himself  seriously  to  the  business.  He  answered  me  that  he  was  always 
firm  in  his  resolution  of  doing  all  that  depended  upon  him  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Your  Majesty :  but  that  the  thing  was  very  difficult  to  be 
accomplished ;  time  was  necessary,  which  yet  he  would  manage  in  the 
best  manner  he  could ;  but  that  he  would  consider  the  affair,  and  in  two 
or  three  days,  give  me  another  rendezvous.  We  parted  then  very  well 
satisfied  with  one  another  :  I  having  given  him  some  light  Avhicli  he 
wanted  in  certain  affairs  that  interested  him  greatly.^^ 

After  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who 
is  shown  as  vouching  for  the  devotedness  of  her  son  (the  secretary 
of  state)  to  the  cause  of  James,  Lloyd  goes  on — 

Having  met  Admiral  Russell  for  the  second  time,  I  urged  him  much 
about  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  he  had  written  to  me  before  my 
departure,  importing  that,  in  ten  days,  he  would  explain  himself  further 
to  me  concerning  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  place.  He  assured  me 
that  that  was  impossible  at  present,  things  not  being  quite  prepared  yet ; 
but  that  he  would  accomplish  the  design  if  it  was  possible.  I  acquahitcd 
him  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  bring  back  an  answer  so  general ;  that 
one  could  not  form  any  design  upon  it ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  plan  of  what  he  was  able  or  willing  to  do.  On  which  he  answered  me 
that  he  thought  he  had  said  a  great  deal  («),  since  he  had  said  that,  by 
God  he  would  undertake  it ;  that  he  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  officers 
of  the  Fleet,  and  would  communicate  to  Lord  Churchill,  from  time  to 
time,  the  progress  he  made. 
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>     .V.    „ . .  34  ijhg  words  ■*  I  having  'to  'greatly '  are  struck  out  by  Melfort.  ■■••_-•  l  -  ' 
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But,  says  he,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  what  would  you  do  ?  [Lloyd 
was  formerly  a  naval  officer.]  I  answered  him  that  there  were  several 
things  to  be  done ;  viz,  to  avoid  the  French  fleet,  and  allow  it  to  pass. 
To  which  he  answered  that  he  would  not  do  that,  although  it  was  once 
Lis  intention ;  and  that  he  would  do  the  business,  but  swore  he  would  do 
it  himself  alone.  [A.]  I  proposed  to  him  that  since  some  design  would  be 
attempted  infalliblij  upon  the  coast  of  France  this  sunnner  which  would 
necessarily  draio  doivii  troops  to  Brest  or  to  other  places  on  the  coast 
according  to  the  designs  upon  them,  he  might  send  Your  Majesty  infor- 
mation of  this,  and  give  you  time  to  prepare  transports  this  summer ;  and 
that,  toivards  autumn,  when  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  large  ships 
and  to  send  convoys  to  America  (fee,  he  would  be  a  judge  of  those  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  keep  in  the  Channel,  and  accordingly  might  retain 
those  which  he  had  gained  [over]  in  the  summer,  and  either  send  the  rest 
into  the  harbours,  or  employ  tJiem  as  convoys  ;  and  being,  by  these  means, 
master  of  those  that  remained,  he  might  join  the  French  to  transport 
the  troops  which  would  be  necessary  for  accompanying  Your  Majesty  into 
England.  [B.] 

He  interrupted  me  several  times.  But  at  last,  being  unwilling  to 
determine  upon  any  plan,  he  protested  to  me  again  in  general  that  he 
would  undertake  the  affair,  and  that  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Churchill 
should  be  judges  of  his  actions.  He  gave  me  repeated  assurances  of  his 
resolution,  and  of  his  loyalty  to  Your  Majesty  ;  and  we  took  leave  of  one 
another,  as  I  saw  that  I  could  not  draw  anything  more  positive  from 
him.  I  gave  an  account  of  all  this  to  Lord  Churchill,  Sackville  [C]  &c., 
who  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal  [this  is  exactly  what 
Kussell  said  of  himself,  see  (a),  above]  if  one  could  trust  him  [D],  and  if 
one  could  not,  that  all  he  could  say  would  have  no  more  effect. 

After  this  I  waited  on  Lord  Godolphin,  who  explained  to  me  his  senti- 
ments towards  Your  Majesty  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  imaginable. 
He  acquainted  me  that  there  was  too  much  room  to  fear  a  Peace  would  be 
concluded  this  summer ;  and  that  they  were  sorry  to  believe,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  spoke  of  it,  that  the  terms  would  be 
prejudicial  to  Your  Majesty,  since  uifallibly  the  Prince  would  endeavour 
thereby  to  oblige  the  Most  Christian  King  to  send  Your  Majesty  out  of 
his  dominions.  That  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
of  this.  It  was  his  [Godolphin's]  opinion  that  Your  Majesty,  in  case  the 
Peace  was  not  concluded,  should  come  over  to  England,  but  with  a 
considerable  force :  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  French  to 
make  a  Descent  in  England,  even  without  Kussell,  who  ought,  never- 
theless, to  be  treated  with  attention,  because  in  his  opinion  he  had  said 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  him  [this  is  curiously  like  what  Churchill, 
Sackville,  and  Kussell  himself  had  already  said],  provided  one  would  be 
sure  that  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whom  he  believed  to  be  sincerely  in  His 
Majesty's  interest,  had  an  entire  influence  over  him :  [a]  that  Eussell 
would  infallibly  appear  before  Brest,  the  land  officers  believing  that  the 
place  may  be  insulted,  though  the  sea  officers  were  of  a  different  opinion : 
that  this  would  give  a  just  pretext  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  send 
troops  to  that  place  ;  and  that  the  necessary  number  of  transports  might 
be  prepared  this  summer  \  tfcat  the  large  vessek  would  return  about  the 
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middle  of  autumn  :  that  the  sailors  would  be  dispersed,  the  convoj/s  sent 
to  the  different  places  of  commerce  ;  and  that  the  English  would  have  a 
difhculty  in  finding  thirty  vessels  of  tolerable  force :  that  Your-  Majesty, 
embracing  the  prd-per  time,  might  come  over  [6] ;  and  that  he  believed  a 
blow  would  not  be  struck  after  you  landed,  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
people  of  England  heartily  detest  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  reiterated 
his  protestations  with  the  greatest  loyalty  to  Your  Majesty. 

Now  if,  in  this  remarkable  report,  we  compare  the  italicised  por- 
tions in  the  passage  from  [a]  to  [/>],  spoken  by  Godolphin  to  Lloyd, 
with  those  in  that  from  [A]  to  [B],  previously  spoken  by  Lloyd 
himself  to  Eussell,  we  shall  find  a  striking  similarity,  which  alone 
is  enough,  I  think,  to  prove  its  concoction.  In  other  ways,  also,  the 
absurdity  of  treating  these  Nairne  papers  as  authentic  materials  of 
English  history  is  in  none  of  them  placed  in  so  clear  a  light  as  in 
this  wonderful  document.  It  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that,  if 
not  a  forgery  of  later  times,  it  was  quietly  composed  at  St.  Germain  by 
Melfort  and  Lloyd  in  concert,  and  was  transmitted  to  Versailles  as 
the  latest  bona  fide  account  of  English  politics.  One  of  the  few 
weak  points  of  Louis  XIV  was  his  intense  ignorance  of  the  customs, 
modes  of  thought,  and  national  sentiments  of  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  England.  Looking  on  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  cared  little  to  study  the  public  opinion  of  free  nations  like 
England  and  Holland,  and,  trusting  entirely  to  his  interested  agents 
and  envoys,  was  often  grossly  deluded  by  them.  His  deceptions 
by  the  knavish  ambassador  Barillon,  first  in  the  days  of  Charles,  in 
regard  to  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  high-minded  leaders  of  the 
country  party,  and  secondly  in  those  of  James,  as  to  the  real 
policy  of  Sunderland,  are  striking  cases  in  point.  In  this  Lloyd 
Eeport  (as  in  the  Landen  and  Sunderland  ones)  we  see  what  pre- 
posterous stories  w^ere  made  up  for  the  edification  of  the  French 
monarch.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pith  of  it  lies  in  describing 
Godolphin,  a  most  loyal  cabinet  minister  of  William,  as  deliberately 
informing  the  spy  for  the  benefit  of  James  and  Louis  that  an  ex- 
pedition would  '  infallibly  '  be  sent  this  year  against  Brest.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  CamaretBay  expedition,  under  Tollemache,  which 
actually  sailed  early  in  June.  It  had  been  for  some  time  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  its  destination,  having  become  an  '  open  secret ' 
throughout  London,  was  of  course  well  known  to  Lloyd. 

That  some  of  the  French  ministers,  however,  were  under  the 
very  just  impression  that  the  reports  and  memorials  sent  to  them 
from  St.  Germain  were  not  always  strictly  veracious  is  evident 
from  a  letter  in  the  Nairne  papers  stated  to  be  written  by  Middle- 
ton,  24  Jan.  1695,  to  the  abbe  Eenaudot,  who  was  under-secretary 
to  Croissy  and  the  editor  of  the  official  Paris  Gazette.  '  I  now 
take  the  liberty,'  he  says, 
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to  send  you  reflections  on  the  present  state  of  England  by  M''  Caryll, 
which  have  been  ah'eady  sent  to  Monsieur  de  Croissy.  I  am  sure  you 
will  avail  yourself  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  conjuncture  is  more 
favourable  for  an  enterprise  [an  invasion]  than  it  has  ever  been.  But  if 
the  King  [Louis]  does  not  engage  in  it,  all  will  come  to  nothing. 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  address  of  the  houses  of 
parliament  to  William  on  the  death  of  Mary,  they  had  promised 

*  to  assist  him  against  all  his  enemies,  both  domestic  and  foreign,' 
and  says  that  it  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  party  in  op- 
position to  the  English  government.     He  adds — 

This  remark  being  made  by  you  [to  Croissy  and  the  French  ministers] 
will  have  more  weight,  and  will  not  be  suspected.  For  I  apprehend 
sometimes  that  they  suspect  that  we  [Jacobite's]  want  to  impose  upon  them, 
which  has  been  always  very  far  from  my  intention.  But  perhaps  we  are 
obliged  for  this  to  Lord  Melfort.^^ 

{h)  The  Ailesbury  Admission.— 1  will  now  explain  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to*  the  alleged  communications  between 
St.  Germain  and  the  ministers  or  statesmen  of  William.  And 
first  I  will  adduce  a  most  important  statement  written  by  that 
noted  Stuart  adherent,  Thomas,  earl  of  Ailesbury.  This  peer  had 
formally  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William ;  and  till  his 
banishment,  in  1698,  he  was  leader  of  the  home  IMelfort  party,  and 
virtually  head  of  the  Jacobites  in  England.     In  his   remarkable 

*  IVTemoirs '  (recently  printed  for  the  Eoxburghe  Club)  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  the  Jacobite  conspiracies  of  1691-6 — 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  King  [William]  gave  leave  to  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, my  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Admiral 
Eussell  to  correspond  with  my  Lord  Middleton  at  St.  Germains.  They 
infused  into  the  King  the  great  advantage  that  might  arise  to  him  by  it, 
and  on  my  conscience  I  believe  it.  The  plausible  pretext  was  that  my 
Lord  Middleton  should  be  deluded,  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  what 
passed  in  England  of  high  secret  moment,  but  that  they  four  would  wire- 
draw all  out  of  my  Lord  Middleton ;  and  no  doubt  our  famous  Minister 
[by  this  or  a  similar  anonymous  expression  he  always  refers  to  Sunder- 
land] was  at  the  head  of  this — [sic]  but  was  never  named.^'' 

Such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  a  Jacobite  chief,  who  was 
high  in  favour  with  James  and  Louis,  and  a  mortal  enemy  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Eevolution  leaders,  is  alone,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  brush  away  the  charges  of  treason  brought  against 
them  by  these  papers  of  Nairne's.  In  one  portion  of  his  '  History  ' 
Macaulay  himself  is,  indeed,  forced  to  admit  (with  much  in- 
consistency) that  in  any  communications  Danby  may  have  had 
with  the  Jacobite  spies  he  was  probably  deceiving  them,  and 
even  that  IMarlborough  himself  in  what  he  is  alleged  to  have 
said  to  them  must  have  been  '  laughing  at  them,'  ^'     Now  these 

"  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  507. 

^^  Ailesbury  Memoirs  [1891],  ii.  391.  ^'  'M&c&ulay sHislorij,  iv.  62. 
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concessions  clearly  correspond  with  what  Ailesbury  says  about 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and  Eussell.  Moreover 
Dicconson,  in  his  '  Life  of  James,'  suggests  the  very  same  thing 
regarding  Eussell,  and  hints  distinctly  that  it  might  also  apply  to 
Marlborough.^* 

In  forming  our  judgment  on  these  matters,  a  point  to  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  is  the  nature  and  species  of  the  Jacobite 
agents  and  emissaries.  To  a  student  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tories and  records  of  the  Kevolution  era  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  most  of  these  spies  must  have  been  double  ones,  who  took  pay 
from  both  sides,  and  deceived  or  informed  them  according  to  what 
was  most  to  their  advantage  in  the  particular  case.  And  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  any  Jacobite  agents,  known  to  be 
honest,  who  may  actually  have  endeavoured  to  sound  those  minis- 
ters, statesmen,  and  warriors  of  William  (their  former  friends)  who 
might  be  thought,  from  various  motives,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
Dutch  measures  and  methods,  were  encouraged  by  them,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  information  of  the  doings  at  St.  Germain,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  eager  to  effect  the  restoration  of  James. 

As  Ailesbury  says,  the  far-seeing  Sunderland  was  probably  the 
designer  of  this  secret  policy.  For  when,  early  in  1G91,  he  returned 
from  his  self-dismissal  to  Holland,  he  was  at  once  taken  into 
favour  by  William,  and  naturally  soon  became  again  his  con- 
fidential adviser.  In  this  intriguing  with  the  spies  his  genius 
would  have  found  ample  scope ;  and  the  mention  of  him  in  the 
Sunderland  and  Arran  papers  is  to  some  extent  what  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  written  either  by  well-primed  double  in- 
formers or  by  deluded  single  ones.  In  this  connexion  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  Dicconson,  who  (like  all  the  Jacobites)  justly 
attributes  the  Revolution  to  the  foreign  measures  of  Sunder- 
land when  chief  minister  to  James,  wholly  ignores  the  very 
unreasonable  notion  that  under  William  he  in  the  slightest  degree 
attempted  to  undo  his  previous  wovk,  and  to  restore  the  Stuart 
king. 

Now  between  1691  and  1696  Godolphin  for  the  whole  time, 
and  Shrewsbury  and  Eussell  for  certain  periods,  were  in  the 
government ;  and  their  intercourse  with  Sunderland  would  have 
been  natural  and  easy.  But  from  January  1692  till  March  1695 
Marlborough  was  banished  from  court,  and  hence  might  perhaps 
be  supposed  as  having  been  in  opposition  to  the  government 
measures  of  that  period.  Such  an  idea,  however,  would  probably 
be  very  far  from  the  truth.  For  there  is,  I  think,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  during  that  time  the  lifelong  friendship,  personal 
and  political,  that  attached  him  to  Sunderland  and  Godolphin  was 
in  any  way  broken,  or  that  he  showed  himself  in  the  least  adverse 

»»  Clarke,  ii.  523,  558. 
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to  the  ministry  or  to  the  king.  That,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
missal, he  ever  cherished  the  faintest  animus  against  William  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  would  have  been  wholly  alien  to  that 
magnificent  serenity  of  mind  which  was  the  chief  trait  of  his 
nature.  It  is  far  more  rational  to  believe  that,  during  his  eclipse 
at  court,  he  was,  in  realit}',  through  his  congenial  comrades, 
Godolphin  and  Sunderland,  acting  in  secret  concert  with  them 
and  with  William  to  deceive  the  Jacobites,  and  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  the  Eevolution  which  these  four  men  of  all  others 
had  done  so  much  to  brmg  about. 

Macaulay,  of  course,  makes  capital  of  Marlborough's  banish- 
ment, and  gives  as  the  reason  for  it  the  detection  of  his  plotting 
with  St.  Germain.  That  the  aversion  of  the  queen  to  the 
princess  Anne  was  at  the  root  of  the  matter  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted.  And  that  William  very  soon  regretted  the  necessity 
which  obliged  him,  on  personal  and  domestic  grounds,  to  dispense 
with  his  able  lieutenant  is,  I  thmk,  tolerably  certain.  It  was 
clearly  through  the  medium  of  his  confidant,  Sunderland,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  queen  died,  an  open  reconciliation  was  established 
between  him  on  the  one  side  and  his  sister-in-law  Anne  and  the 
Marlboroughs  on  the  other  .^^  And  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  he  soon  raised  Marlborough  to  dignity  and  honour,  till  at 
last  he  made  him  his  own  successor  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of 
Europe  against  France,  is,  I  think,  no  slight  proof  of  the  feeHngs 
with  which  he  must  always,  at  heart,  have  regarded  him. 

If  we  fairly  consider  all  these  points,  of  which  the  Ailesbury 
admission  is  the  nucleus,  I  think  that  we  shall  at  once  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  idea  that  in  any  communications  that  may 
really  have  taken  place  between  the  Revolution  leaders  and  St. 
Germain  during  the  reign  of  William  there  was  the  smallest  tamt 
of  treason.  And  as  a  minor  point  I  think  that  we  shall  find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  divorce  Marlborough  in  these  matters 
from  Danby,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Piussell,  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  to  place  him,  as  Macaulay,  following  Macpherson,  unjustly 
attempts  to  do,  on  a  pinnacle  by  himself. 

(?)   The  Camaret  Bay  Letter. — I  now  come  to  the  last  or  eighth 

'"  In  connexion  with  the  '  plot '  which  Macaulay  alleges  Marlborough  to  have 
formed  against  William  in  1691-2  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  the  sole  cause 
of  his  dismissal  from  court.  That  this  act,  however,  was  of  a  purely  personal  nature  the 
following  contemporary  evidence  conclusively  shows :  (1)  the  letters  of  the  Brandenburg 
president,  Friedrich  Bonnet,  to  the  electoral  court  [Eanke's  Histonj  of  England,  vi. 
177-8]  (1875) ;  (2)  the  Account  of  the  English  Court,  addressed  by  the  Prussian  envoy, 
EzECHiEL  Spanheim,  to  Frederick  I  in  August-October  1704  [English  Historical 
Beview  for  October  1887,  pp.  770-1] ;  (3)  the  Denbigh  Papers  {Hist.  Manuscr.  Comm. 
1th  Rep.  App.  pt.  i.  (1879),  220,  letter  of  26  Jan.  (5  Feb.)  1692  (wrongly  printed  1693)] ; 
(4)  the  Portland  (Harlet)  P.4Pees  \Hist.  Manuscr.  Comm.  14:th  Rep.  App.  II.  vol.  iii. 
(1894),  pp.  488-9,  letters  of  23  Jan.,  26  Jan.,  and  13  Feb.  1692]  ;  and  (5)  the  Shbews- 
Bcay  CoRBESPOSDESCE  [1821],  letter  of  Shrewsbury  to  King  William,  dated  22  June  1694. 
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impeaching  document,  which  stands  by  itself ;  for  it  purports  to 
adduce  a  paper  actually  written  by  Marlborough,  and  thus  to  prove 
against  him  the  charge  of  treason.  It  forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
of  malice  under  which  Macpherson  has  sought  to  bury  him,  and  of 
all  the  Nairne  papers  it  is  the  one  that  needs  the  closest  examina- 
tion.'*" If  the  theory  of  Ailesbury  be  true,  it  is  impossible  that 
Marlborough  can  ever  have  penned  such  a  document ;  for  it  clearly 
exceeds  anything  that  William  could  have  sanctioned.  It  is  all  in 
French  and  written  by  Nairne ;  but  there  is  a  most  important 
correction  by  Melfort.  In  the  English  rendering  by  Macpherson 
(which  is  accurate  enough)  the  heading  is  as  follows  :  *  Translation 
[i.e.  recasting  in  French]  of  a  letter  in  cyphers  [1]  from  M''  Sackfield 
[Sackville],  Major  General  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces,  to  the 
Earl  of  Melfort.'  There  is  also  an  endorsement,  which  Macpherson 
has  omitted  to  mention,  *  Traduction  des  Ires  de  Ch.  et  Sakfield 
du  3  Map,  1694'  [2].  The  draft  is  on  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of 
good  white  foolscap ;  the  writing  is  clear  ;  the  ink  is  black ;  and 
the  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  been  folded.  Of  course  there 
are  no  signatures  ;  and  there  is  no  intimation  on  the  paper  that 
it  was  ever  sent  to  Versailles.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

3''''  May  1694.  I  have  just  now  received  the  enclosed  for  the  King. 
It  is  from  Lord  Churchill ;  but  iio  person  biit  the  Queen  and  you  must 
know  from  whom  it  comes  [3].  Therefore,  for  the  love  of  God,  let  it  be 
kept  a  secret,  even  from  Lord  Middleton  [4].  I  send  it  by  an  express, 
judgmg  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  service  of  the  King, 
my  master  [5]  ;  and  consequently  for  the  service  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  [6].  You  see  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  that  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  judgment  I  formed  of  Admiral  Kussell ;  for  that  man  7ms 
not  acted  sincerely,  and  I  fear  he  never  will  act  otherwise  [7]. 

Translation  of  Lord  ChurchilVs  letter  to  the  King  of  England 
[de  meme  date  is  added  in  the  original,  but  omitted  by  Macpherson]. 
It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learned  the  news  I  now  write  to  you  ;  which 
is,  that  the  bomb-ketches  and  the  twelve  regiments  encamped  at  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  two  regiments  of  marines,  all  commanded  by  Talmash, 
are  destined  for  burning  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  destroying  all  the 
men  of  war  which  are  there  [81.  This  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
England.  But  no  consideration  can  prevent,  or  ever  shall  prevent  me 
from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service.  There- 
fore you  may  make  your  own  use  of  this  intelligence  [9],  which  you  may 
depend  upon  being  exactly  true.  But  I  must  conjure  you  for  your  own 
interest  to  let  no  one  know  it  but  the  Queen  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter 
[10].  Russell  sails  to-morrow  with  forty  ships,  the  rest  being  not  yet 
paid ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  ten  days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  land  forces.  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  this  some 
time  ago  from  Admiral  Russell.    But  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though 

*•  Macph.  i.  487.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  he  produced  his  Original 
Papers  and  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  based  on  them,  Macpherson 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  government  as  one  of  their  journalist  writers. 
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I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks  [11]. 
This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  intentions  [12].  I  shall  be  very 
"well  pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  to  your  Jmnds  [13]. 

On  this  paper  (at  the  bracketed  numbers)  I  will  now  make  a 
few  comments. 

[1.]  The  admission  by  Nairne  that  the  alleged  letters  from 
Sackville  and  Churchill  were  received  in  cyphers  is  of  much 
importance,  as  showing  the  facilities  possessed  by  Melfort  for 
concealing  all  original  communications  from  the  French  king. 

[2.]  This  date,  3  May,  should  be  noted.  If  really  written  by 
Sackville,  it  must  have  been  old  or  English  style. 

[3.]  Why  this  great  anxiety  for  secresy  ?  And  why  is  the  queen 
to  know  it  ? 

[4.]  Here,  I  think,  we  have  the  answers.  For  the  words  '  even 
from  Lord  Middleton '  are  (as  IMacpherson  admits)  an  interpolation 
hy  his  rival  Melfort.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  secretary 
of  state  and  virtual  prime  minister  to  James,  Iklelfort  more  than  a 
year  ago  had  been  superseded  by  jVIiddleton,  and  was  now  merely 
the  secretary,  or  chief  minister,  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  the  wife 
of  James,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the 
Jacobite  intrigues,  and  on  her  own  account  to  have  held  diplomatic 
communication  with  Versailles  and  various  other  courts.  Under 
the  date  of  18  April  1693  we  find  an  entry  in  the  diary  of 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  whose  foreign  intelligence  during  these  times 
was  generally  sound,  stating  the  arrival  of  IMiddleton  at  St.  Germain, 
and  his  appointment  as  prime  minister  and  secretary  of  state  to 
James  in  the  place  of  ]\Ielfort.'"  And  Macpherson  also  saj^s, 
*  There  is  a  paper  in  his  own  hand  [Melfort's]  after  he  had  retired 
from  St.  Germain,  entitled  Memoire  justificatif  du  Comte  de  Melfort, 
17  Mai  [7  May,  O.S.I  1694.  This  paper  consists  of  twenty-four 
pages.'  And  he  goes  on  to  give  a  summary  of  their  contents.^^  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  Sackville  and  his  supposed 
colleague,  Marlborough,  communicating  most  important  new^s, 
not  to  Middleton,  who  was  the  recognised  head  of  their  own 
protestant  party,  and  the  secretary  of  state  as  well  as  the  chosen 
prime  minister  of  James,  but  to  the  displaced  and  more  or  less 
disgraced  Melfort,  the  Eoman  catholic  chief  of  the  rival  party,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  factotum  of  the  Italian  queen.  Does  not  this 
alone  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  paper  being  authentic  ?  But 
this  is  not  all ;  for  we  have  Sackville  shown  as  actually  conjuring 
James  *  for  the  love  of  God  '  to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his 
own  alter  ergo,  Middleton.  All  this  is  in  French,  and  therefore 
evidently,  if  not  an  ingenious  later  forgery,  it  was  a  design  of 
Melfort's  to  show  Louis  and  his  ministers  that,  though  a  Roman 
catholic  and   nominally  dismissed,   he   was   stUl,  in  the   eyes   of 

*'  Luttrell,  iii.  79.  ^^  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.,  appendix,  674. 
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Marlborough,  who  had  been  the  military  leader  of  the  Revolution, 
a  more  important  personage  "with  James,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
than  his  successful  rival  Middleton. 

[5.]  This  officious  hurry  of  Sackville  in  sending  to  Melfort 
'  by  an  express  '  news  which,  according  to  the  Lloyd  report  at  [C], 
must,  some  time  before,  have  been  well  known  both  to  him  and  to 
Melfort  himself,  is  a  little  far-fetched. 

[6.]  Why  this  solicitude  for  French  interests  on  the  part  of 
Sackville?  It  seems  to  add  force  to  the  notion  that  the  'paper' 
is  wholly  Melfort's  workmanship. 

[7.]  This  adverse  opinion  of  Eussell  held  by  Sackville  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

[8.]  *  It  is  only  to-day,'  &c.  But  it  had  long  been  the  talk  of 
the  town ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destination  of  the 
expedition  for  Brest  had  been  known  to  Louis,  James,  and  their 
ministers  for  several  weeks.  According  to  the  passage  [A]-[B]  in 
the  Lloyd  report  of  1  May,  N.S.  [21  April,  O.S.]  it  was  apparently 
known  to  James's  own  emissary,  Lloyd,  before  his  alleged  interviews 
with  Churchill  and  Russell. 

[9.]  If  not  devised  as  a  reiteration  of  solicitude  for  French 
interests,  is  not  this  permission,  shown  as  given  by  Marlborough  to 
James,  a  little  superfluous  ?   It  is  very  much  like  Sackville's  at  [6]. 

[10.]  The  anxiety  of  Marlborough  for  secresy,  except  as  regards 
the  queen,  uncommonly  resembles  that  of  Sackville,  shown  at  [3] 
and  [4].  Or  rather  the  anxiety  of  Sackville,  who  is  supposed  to 
write  last,  closely  resembles  that  of  Marlborough.  But  note  also 
how,  in  each  case,  the  writer  stultifies  himself.  For  compare 
Sackville's  [3]  and  [4]  with  his  [6]  ;  and  Marlborough's  [10]  with  his 
[9].  Each  impresses  on  James  the  necessity  of  telling  no  one 
except  the  queen,  and  yet  clearly  leaves  him  free  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  the  French  government. 

[11.]  See  [5]  and  [8].  Lloyd  in  his  report  says  at  [C]  that,  at 
his  interview  with  Marlborough  and  Sackville,  which  must  have 
been  some  time  before  21  April,  O.S.,  both  of  them  were 
made  aware  by  Lloyd  himself  (if  they  had  not  known  it  before) 
of  the  intended  expedition  to  Brest,  and  of  Russell's  connexion 
therewith. 

[12.]  Here  again  these  sentiments  of  Marlborough  and  those 
of  Sackville  at  [7]  regarding  the  unfaithfulness  of  their  comrade 
Russell  are  remarkably  uniform.  They  seem  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  harmonise  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  expression 
at  [D]  in  the  Lloyd  report,  where  Churchill  and  Sackville,  when 
referring  to  Russell,  are  made  to  8a,y 'if  one  could  trust  him.' 

[13.]  This  is  apparently  another  expression  of  the  wish  for 
secresy  from  Middleton  shown  in  [4]. 

I  submit  that  the  issues  raised  by  these  comments  are  sufficient 

VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLYI.  X 
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to  prove  that  this  Camaret  Bay  draft,  written  by  Nairne  and 
corrected  by  Melfort,  was  simply,  if  ever  presented  at  Versailles 
and  not  a  later  forgery,  a  cunning  design  of  that  most  unscrupulous 
statesman,  partly  to  mislead  Louis  XIV  into  a  false  idea  of  the 
zeal  of  Marlborough  on  behalf  of  James,  and  partly  to  show  his 
own  importance.  I  submit  also,  for  the  reasons  given,  that  the 
seven  preceding  accusatory  documents  are  all  of  the  same  deceptive 
nature,  and  are  of  no  more  historical  value  than  so  much  waste 
paper. 

II.  That  a  writer  of  the  stamp  of  James  Macpherson  should  have 
been  destined  to  approach  history  at  all  was,  I  think,  a  remarkable 
freak  of  nature/'  That  it  should  be  reserved,  however,  for  the 
author  of  the  '  Ossian  '  fraud  to  discover  and  give  to  the  world  im- 
portant facts  tearing  to  shreds  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  is,  I  submit,  a  little  too 
hard  for  belief  by  rational  beings.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
*  Original  Papers '  on  English  history  produced  by  the  inventor  of  the 
Gaelic  *  Originals '  of  the  Ossian  poems  are  likely  to  be  genuine  ? 
The  point  is,  indeed,  virtually  settled  at  the  outset  by  the  fact 
which  I  have  mentioned  that  the  manuscripts  in  question,  imputing 
such  fearful  crimes  to  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  their  associated 
helpers  in  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  are  not  original.  I  must 
ask  my  readers  to  keep  this  steadily  in  view ;  for  the  whole  gist  of 
the  position  taken  up  by  Dalrymple,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  all 
more  recent  followers  of  Macpherson  lies  in  the  assumption  that 

*'  For  the  facts  concerning  Macpherson's  life  and  works  see  Tlie  Registers  of 
Westminster  Abhey  [where  Macpherson  was  buried],  by  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  [1876], 
p.  456 ;  The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  by  Malcolm  Laing,  3rd  edit.  [1819],  iv.  427  et  seq., '  Dissertation  on  Ossian's 
Poems ; '  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  by  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.,  F.E.S.E.,  with  a  life  of  the 
author  [1817],  vol.  i.  vi,  vii ;  TJie  Gmuine  Remains  of  Ossian,  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  by  Patrick  MacGregor,  M.A.  [1841],  pp.  1-120  ;  Edinburgh  Encyclopcsdia 
[1830],  art.  '  Macpherson,  James ; '  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Macpherson,  by 
Bailey  Saunders  [1894] ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  vol.  xxxv.  [1893],  art.  '  Macpherson, 
James,'  by  the  same  author ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  his  son,  Eev.  John 
Sinclair  [1838],  ii.  233  ;  Cotrespandence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  [1831],  i.  327,  329,  332  ; 
Macaulay's  History,  iii.  [1855],  863  ;  Memorials  of  Viscount  Dundee,  by  Mark  Napier 
[1862],  iii.  app.  660  et  seq.,  666  et  seq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  June  1816,  art.  ♦  The  Life 
of  James  II.; '  'The  Poems  of  Ossian  thaxslated  by  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,'  in  2 
vols.,  a  new  edition,  London  (Strahan  and  Cadell),  1796  [preface  dated  15  Aug. 
1773] ;  Life  of  David  Hume,  by  John  Hill  Burton  [1846],  i.  app.  465-6,  471-80 ; 
History  of  Great  Britain,  by  James  Macpherson,  in  2  vols.,  1775 ;  Journal  of  tlie 
Reign  of  George  III,  from  1771  to  1783,  by  Horace  Walpole  (edited  by  Dr.  Doran) 
^1859],  i.  472,  ii.  5,  17  ;  Letters  from  Bisliop  Warburton  to  Bisliop  Hurd  [1809],  pp. 
332,  334;  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Croker's  edition  [1848],  pp.  134,  294,  346-7,  429; 
Histoi-y  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II  [1808],  by  the  Et.  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox,  Prefatory  Note  by  Lord  Holland,  p.  25  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  son,  Eobert  Jas.  Mackintosh  [1836],  i.  344-6,  ii.  265, 313,  315  ; 
Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsicorth,  essay  supplementary  to  the  preface  of 
the  editien  of  1815  [ WarneJ,  j).  001. 
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the  Nairne  papers  in  the  Bodleian  library  are  original  state  docu- 
ments, and  therefore  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Even  Mr.  John  Paget, 
who  during  Macaulay's  lifetime  ably  and  irrefutably  exposed  a  por- 
tion of  his  unfair  handling  of  these  papers  in  reference  to  Marl- 
borough, did  not  question  their  authenticity;  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
critically  examined  them.^^ 

I  now  propose  to  discuss  more  fully  than  I  have  done  hitherto 
the  volume  of  Macpherson's  printed  work  styled  *  Original  Papers,' 
containing  the  charges.  In  it  is  a  paper  of  much  interest,  to  which 
as  yet  I  have  not  referred,  that  claims  our  attention.  It  con- 
sists of  '  extracts '  from  the  *  Life  of  James,'  which  Macpherson 
managed  to  see  in  manuscript  at  the  Scots  Jesuit  College  in  Paris 
long  before  it  was  printed  in  full  by  Clarke.  He  falsely  states 
that  these  *  extracts '  were  made  by  him  from  the  original 
'Memoirs '  of  James ;  but  he  never  saw  this  work.  And  his 
handling  of  Dicconson's  labours  will,  I  think,  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.  Before,  however,  I  enter  fully  on  this 
special  investigation  I  must  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Nairne 
papers,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  give  Macpherson's  curious  account 
of  how  he  obtained  them. 

The  full  title-page  of  Macpherson's  great  historical  work  is  as 
follows  :  '  Original  Papers  ;  containing  the  Secret  History  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Eestoration,  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
nover :  to  which  are  prefixed  Extracts  from  the  Life  of  James  II  as 
Written  by  Himself  [this  is  not  true]  :  the  whole  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  James  Macpherson  Esq. :  in  Two  Volumes.  Periculosee 
Plenum  Opus  Alese.  Hor.  London.  Printed  for  W.  Strahan  and  T. 
Cadell  in  the  Strand.  1775.'  As,  however,  I  have  already  shown, 
*  Original'  is  precisely  what  the  chief  of  these  papers  cannot  claim 
to  be. 

In  his  preliminary  '  Advertisement,'  or  preface,  Macpherson 
says — 

These  volumes  contain  the  papers  of  the  family  of  Stuart  and  those  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg.  The  first  consist  of  the  collection  of  M**  Nairne, 
who  was  under-secretary,  from  the  Kevolution  to  the  year  1713,  to  the 
ministers  of  King  James  II  and  to  those  of  his  son.  The  latter  compre- 
hend the  material  part  of  the  correspondence  and  secret  negotiations  of 
the  House  of  Hannover,  their  agents  and  their  friends  in  Britain,  through- 
out the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  extracts  from  the  Life  of  King  James 
II,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty-three  sheets  of  prmt  [247  pages],  were 
partly  taken  by  the  late  M*"  Thomas  Carte  [the  famous  non -juror]  and 
partly  by  the  Editor  [Macpherson]  in  a  journey  he  made  for  that  purpose 
to  France.  M'"  Nairne's  papers  came  into  the  possession  of  M'"  Carte 
some  time  before  his  death  [this  is  very  vague].  To  these,  the  Editor, 
who  had  free  access  to  such  MSS.  as  lie  open  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit] 
College  at  Paris,  hath  added  many  valuable  acquisitions  of  his  own 
**  The  Neiv  Examen,  by  John  Paget,  barrister  at  law  [1801]. 
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[these  are  unimportant  papers  like  '  Nihell's  Journal '  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature].  The  Originals  [sic,  in  capitals]  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  bookseller  [i.e.  the  publisher]. 

In  the  'Introduction,'  which  follows,  he  says — 

The  late  M*"  Thomas  Carte,  who  gave  to  the  public  a  History  of  England 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1G54,  had  been  extremely  industrious  in  collecting 
materials  for  bringing  down  his  work  to  a  much  later  period.  Having 
obtained  an  order  from  Eome  for  inspecting  such  papers  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Stuart  as  lay  open  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit]  College  at  Paris,  he 
spent  several  months  in  that  place,  making  extracts  and  collecting  notes. 
[All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  we  have  only  Macpherson's  word  for  it.]  In 
particular,  he  made  very  large  and  accurate  extracts  from  the  Life  of 
James  II,  toritten  in  that  Prince's  own  hand.  [It  is  certain  that  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  he  never  saw  James's  original  '  Memoirs,'  and 
the  '  Life '  is  not  written  in  *  that  Prince's  own  hand.']  But  his  most 
valuable  acquisition  [from  what  source  ?]  was  the  papers  of  M""  Nairne,  who 
had  served  as  under-secretary  to  three  successive  ministers  of  King  James 
during  his  exile  in  France  froni  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1701.  Upon 
the  death  of  that  prince,  Nairne  continued  in  the  service  of  his  son  ;  and 
his  [Nairne's]  collection  contains  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  the 
correspondence  and  secret  negotiations  of  the  family  of  Stuart  down  to 
the  year  1719.  [So  far  as  I  could  see  at  my  inspection,  these  are  chiefly 
drafts,  projects,  and  official  refuse  of  all  kinds.] 

It  is  needless  [he  says]  to  explain  miniLtely  why  papers  of  such  value 
lay  so  long  neglected  and  almost  unknown.  [On  the  contrary,  such  infor- 
mation is,  as  he  well  knew,  of  the  utmost  inportance.  And  where  did 
they  lie  all  this  time  in  this  '  neglected  '  state  ?]  They  are  jumbled  together 
in  such  a  mass  of  confusion  [By  whom  ?  By  Carte  ?  And  if  so  valuable, 
why  ?]  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  industry,  and  it  may  even  be  said,  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate  [Had  not 
Carte  this  knowledge  ?]  were  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  the  import- 
ance they  deserve.  [Why  did  Carte  think  them  so  unimportant  as  to 
leave  them  huddled  away  in  this  style  and  to  maintain  perfect  silence  on 
their  existence  ?]  They  were  placed  in  the  Editor's  [Macpherson's]  hands 
[By  whom  ?  Why  does  he  misrepresent  the  fact  that  he  bought  the  use 
of  them  from  Carte's  family  ?]  as  materials  for  a  History  of  this  country 
from  the  Revolution  till  the  complete  settlement  of  the  family  of  Hannover 
on  the  throne  [or  rather,  he  bought  them  with  this  pj-econceived  design]. 

But  [he  goes  on]  when  he  had  examined  them  with  precision  he 
found  that  the  Extracts  from  the  Life  of  James  II  threw  a  new  and 
striking  light  on  almost  all  the  transactions  of  his  brother's  reign. 
[Did  he  buy  the  use  of  them  before  he  knew  this?]  This  circum- 
stance induced  him  to  begin  his  History  with  the  Restoration  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  well  as  to  authenticate  his  material 
to  the  public,  he  went  to  Paris  to  make  still  further  discoveries,  and  in 
particular,  to  make  fresh  Extracts  from  King  James's  Memoirs.  [This  is 
ominously  like  a  former  journey  he  made  to  the  Highlands  to  make 
•  further  discoveries  '  in  Gaelic  lore,  and  '  fresh  extracts  '  from  '  Ossian's ' 
^Memoirs.]  During  his  stay  in  France  he  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  satisfied  concerning  the  faithfulness  of  Carte's  Extracts  [i.e.  from  the 
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•  Memoirs  ']  but  even  to  make  many  valuable  additions  of  his  own.    [And 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  never  saw  these  '  Memoirs.'] 

The  Memoirs  left  by  King  James  in  his  own  hand  [he  goes  on]  consist 
rather  of  memorandums  made  for  his  own  use  when  the  transactions 
happened  than  a  regular  narration  of  events.  [It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  extracts  which  he — the  writer — took  from  Dicconson's '  Life ' 
consist  of  '  memorandums '  of  this  nature.]  He  frequently  lays  down 
with  precision  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  himself  in  directing  his 
conduct ;  and  upon  the  whole,  his  papers  form  very  important  materials 
for  the  History  of  Britain  during  his  own  times.  In  Carte's  extracts,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Editor,  the  language  of  King  James  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  preserved.  [But  he  has  just  told  us,  and  has  twice  previously 
asserted,  that  these  extracts  are  altogether  in  James's  own  hand.]  That 
Prince  was  not  an  elegant  writer ;  and  an  abridgement  must,  in  its  nature, 
be  still  more  stiff  and  dry  than  an  original.  [He  is  now  attempting  to 
shuflBle  out  of  his  distinct  statements  that  the  extracts  were  written  by 
James.]  Instead  therefore  of  expecting  entertaining  reflections  and  a 
well-connected  detail  of  transactions,  the  reader  must  content  himself 
with  an  unadorned  narrative  of  such  facts  as  were  the  secret  and  hitherto 
nnhnown  springs  of  the  great  events  of  the  times.  [Who  expected 
'  entertaining  '  reflections  ?  And  is  not  a  '  narrative  '  a  '  well-connected 
detail  of  transactions  *  ?  But  he  has  only  just  told  us  that  the  *  Memoirs ' 
themselves  were  not  a  *  regular  narration,'  but  only  '  memorandums.'] 

But  if  the  Memoirs  of  King  James  [he  proceeds]  cannot  raise  their 
author  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  writer  [Who  expected  it  ?]  they  certainly  do 
him  credit  as  a  man.  There  is  an  air  of  veracity  in  all  the  accounts 
given  by  that  Prince  that  is  much  more  valuable  to  an  intelligent  reader 
than  the  choicest  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  best  turned  periods.  [This  is  a 
capital  touch.  How  much  more  valuable,  for  instance,  is  the  *  air  of  vera- 
city '  that  pervades  *  Ossian  '  than  are  its  beautiful '  flowers  of  rhetoric  ' !] 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  papers,  called  his  Memoirs,  were  written, 
precludes  every  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  on  his  side.  His  notes  were 
generally  made  upon  the  spot ;  and  always  before  there  was  any  necessity 
to  palliate  the  circumstances  of  the  transactions  related.  [How  does  he 
know  ?  But  he  is  speaking,  throughout,  as  he  is  well  aware,  of  a  work 
which  he  never  saw.]  Besides  he  was  not  of  a  complexion  to  misrepresent. 
He  affected  to  guide  himself  by  principle  in  all  his  actions  and  to  deem  the 
slightest  deviation  from  truth  a  crime.  In  his  opinions  he  is  frequently 
wrong,  but  very  seldom  in  any  fact  that  fell  within  his  own  immediate 
knowledge. 

How  Nairne's  collection  [he  continues]  came  into  the  possession  of 
Carte  is  as  unimportant  in  itself  as  it  is  imperfectly  known.  [Observe  the 
impudence  with  which  he  again  faces  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  affair.] 
Several  papers,  particularly  the  letters  of  Lord  Caryll,  which  complete  the 
chain  of  the  secret  correspondence  with  Britain,  are  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit] 
College,  and  have  passed  through  the  Editor's  hands.  These,  together 
with  others  which  he  received  through  various  channels,  shall  be  pointed 
out,  as  they  occur,  in  the  following  volumes.  [But  why  were  not  the 
'  Nairne  Papers  '  in  this  college  ?  By  all  the  Jacobites  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  great  repository  of  their  State  papers.] 
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The  last  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

Such  as  it  is,  the  Editor  dehvers  the  work,  with  little  anxiety,  to  the 
public.  The  novelty  of  the  facts,  the  uninterrupted  stream  of  fresh  light 
if  the  expression  may  be  used,  which  they  throw  on  the  history  of  this 
country  during  the  period  through  which  they  extend,  will,  he  is  convinced, 
recommend  the  pubUcation  to  the  world  [or  rather  to  the  court  and  govern- 
ment of  George  III,  which  at  this  time  were  strongly  set  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  Eevolution  ;  and  Macpherson  was  in  their  pay].  The 
new  tiirn  given  to  many  important  events,  and  the  change  made  in  various 
great  characters,  will,  perhaps,  offend  such  as  are  bigots  [the  whigs]  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  pohtical  opinions  and  views  of  their  forefathers. 
To  these  the  Editor  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  religiously  adhered, 
throughout,  to  Tbuth  [sic,  in  capitals] ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
he  should  risk  his  Own  [sic,  in  capitals]  reputation  by  conceaMng  any  facts 
that  came  to  his  knowledge,  though  they  might  tend  to  sully  Their 
[sic,  in  capitals]  ancestors. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  Macpherson  really  acquired  his 
*  Original  Papers '  which  he  tells  us  were  *  placed  in  his  hands,' 
the  facts  are  given  in  the  *  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,'  written 
in  1868  by  the  Eev.  W.  D.  Macray. 

It  was  in  this  year  [1753]  [he  says]  that  the  first  portion  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Thomas  Carte,  the  Englishman  and  historian,  came  to  the  library. 
It  has  been  universally  supposed  that  his  voluminous  and  invaluable  col- 
lections came  en  masse  subsequently  to  his  death ;  but  the  library  register 
shows  that  Oxford  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  considerable  and  important 
portion  during  his  life.  In  this  year  we  find  that  he  sent  the  papers 
which  relate  to  the  life  of  the  great  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  large  number 
of  others  bearing  on  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  Queen  Ehza- 
beth,  comprised  in  thirty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto.  In  the  following 
year,  shortly  before  his  death  (which  occurred  on  2  April  1754),  he  for- 
warded twenty-six  more  of  his  Irish  volumes  in  folio  .  .  .  and  in  1757 
nine  more  were  forwarded  by  his  widow.'''' 

The  remainder  of  his  collections  [says  Mr.  Macray,  who  follows  John 
Nichols]  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  who,  remarrying  Mr. 
Nicholas  Jernegan,  or  Jemingham  (of  the  family  seated  at  Cossey,  in 
Norfolk),  bequeathed  them,  upon  her  death,  to  him,  with  the  reversion  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  While  they  were  in  Mr.  Jernegan's  possession 
they  were  largely  used  by  Macpherson  for  his  publication  of  State  Papers^ 
for  which  use  of  them  300Z.  were  paid.  ...  In  1778,  however,  Mr. 
Jernegan  disposed  of  his  hfe  interest  to  the  university  for  (as  Nichols  was 
informed  by  Price)  the  sum  of  50^.,  and  the  remainder  were  consequently 
at  once  transferred  to  the  hbrary.  The  collection  numbers  altogether  a 
hundred  and  eighty  volumes  in  folio,  fifty-four  in  quarto,  and  seven  in 
octavo,  besides  several  bundles  of  Carte's  own  papers.  .  .  .  The  mass  of 
papers  relating  to  Ireland  ,  .  .  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There  are  also  several 
volumes  of  extracts  and  papers  collected  with  immediate  reference  to 
Carte's  History  of  England.  And  a  third  and  especially  interesting  portion 

"  A7mals,  p.  165. 
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consists  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  David  Nairne,  under-secretary  to  James 
II  during  his  exile,  which  reach  from  1692  to  1718  and  fill  two  volumes 
in  folio  and  eight  or  nine  in  quarto.  It  was  from  these  that  Macpherson 
chiefly  compiled  his  '  Original  Papers,'  published  in  1775  in  two  volumes 
quarto.'"' 

Now,  why  did  Carte,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest, 
credulous  man,  omit  to  include  the  '  especially  interesting  '  papers 
of  *  Nairne  '  among  those  w^hich  he  deemed  sufficiently  important 
to  be  transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Bodleian  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  (taking  into  account  the  state  in  which  Macpherson  says  he 
left  them)  that,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  something  of  their 
antecedents,  he  may  have  looked  on  them  as  especially  worthless, 
and  may  therefore  have  purposely  avoided  to  send  them  ?  As  for 
Mr.  Jernegan,  it  is  clear  that  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carte  (if  Mr. 
Macray  be  accurate,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt)  his 
principal  object  was  to  make  money  out  of  the  manuscripts  left  in 
'his  possession.  And  so  far  from  their  being  '  placed '  in  the  hands 
of  Macpherson  as  materials  wherewith  to  form  a  history,  by  which 
he  cunningly  conveys  the  impression  that  he  had  a  sort  of  com- 
mission from  the  Carte  family  to  write  one,  evidently  the  facts 
were  all  the  other  way  ;  for  he  paid  a  large  sum  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  the  use  of  the  '  Papers,'  and  must  have  hoped  to  make 
a  larger  one  by  their  publication.^'' 

The  period  when  Carte's  papers  were  consigned  to  Macpherson 
is  not  stated  ;  but,  as  we  are  told  that  he  returned  from  America 
(where  for  two  years  he  held  a  government  post)  in  1766,  and  then 
settled  down  in  London  to  regular  journalist  work,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  Nairne  Papers  were  in  his  hands  for  nine  years  before  lie 
printed  them.  During  this  time  he  would  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  garbling,  suppressing,  concocting,  or  forging.  And  if  he 
found  it  expedient  to  manufacture  for  publication  some  English 
*  translations,'  the  three  years  which  elapsed  before  the  deposition 
of  the  Frehch  '  originals '  in  the  Bodleian  would  have  given  him 
plenty  of  time  to  construct  them.  Such  at  all  events  was  the  course 
which  he  actually  pursued  with  his  '  Ossian  Poems ; '  for  in  1762  he 
published  what  professed  to  be  their  English  *  translations,'  and  in 
1784  began  in  a  very  leisurely  manner  to  forge  the  Gaelic  *  originals,' 
which  did  not  see  the  light  till  1808,  twelve  years  after  his  death. 

III.  There  are,  I  imagine,  but  few  persons  who  will  not  agree  with 

<«  Annals,  pp.  165,  166.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  ix.  [1887],  Mr.  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh  says  that  Jernegan  also  received  200Z.  for  lending  the  papers  to  Lord 
Hardwieke. 

,  ■"  "We  are  told  by  the  writer  on  Macpherson  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  who 
was  probably  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  David  Brewster,  the  editor,  that  for  the  copyright  of 
his  History  Macpherson  received  no  less  than  3,000Z. 
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the  statesman  Charles  Fox  that,  in  attempting  to  palm  off  extracts 
from  the  'Life  of  James  II'  as  quotations  from  his  original 
*  Memoirs,'  Macpherson  has  practised  *  an  imposture  as  impudent  as 
"  Ossian  "  itself.'  *^  Besides  his  statements  to  this  effect  in  the  title- 
page  and  '  Introduction  '  of  the  *  Original  Papers,'  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention,  he  carefully  heads  the  extracts  as  *  The  Life  of 
James  II,  Written  by  Himself.'  And  this  heading  is  repeated  over 
the  whole  of  the  247  pages  containing  them,  embracing  more  than 
a  third  of  the  volume/^  Now  one  of  his  principal  objects  in 
enduing  these  extracts  with  this  fictitious  authority  is  evidently 
that  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  as  vouchers  for  the  Nairne  docu- 
ments ;  and  in  his  crowning  a;;cusation  against  Marlborough — 
namely,  the  charge  in  regard  to  the  Camaret  Bay  expedition — we 
shall  find  this  ingenious  course  abundantly  manifest. 

I  will  first  quote  the  passage  in  Clarke's  '  Life  '  which  forms  the 
basis  of  Macpherson's  extract  relating  to  this  affair.  After  telling 
us  that  in  1094  Shrewsbury- accepted  the  seals  of  secretary  for  the 
second  time  from  William,  Dicconson  says — 

And  when  he  was  in,  endeavour'd  to  bring  in  My  Lord  Churchill  too  ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  not  having  the  same  kindness  for  his  person,  or 
opinion  of  his  sincerity,  it  fail'd  on  his  side  ;  and  indeed  that  was  the  main 
pledge  of  that  Lord's  fidelity  to  the  King,  of  which  however  he  gave  him 
some  instances,  or  at  least  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  government.  '  It  is  but  this  day  (says  he  in  his  letter  of  the  4"'  of 
May)  that  it  came  to  my  knowlidg  what  I  now  send  you  :  which  is,  that  the 
Bomb-vessels  and  the  twelve  Kegiments  that  are  now  encamped  at  Ports- 
mouth, together  with  the  two  Marine  Kegiments,  are  to  be  commanded 
by  Talmach,  and  design'd  to  burn  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  to  destroy 
the  men-of-war  that  are  there ;  this  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
England,  but  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me,  from  letting 
you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for  your  service,  so  you  may  make  what 
use  you  think  best  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend  on  to  be 
true.'  50 

This  quotation   is   practically,  though  not  verbally,  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  '  Nairne  paper.'     But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  beginning,  *  But  I  must 
conjure  you,'  is  not  given. 
Dicconson  goes  on — 

The  ill  success  of  that  enterprise  was  a  great  argument  [very  cautious] 
that  this  notice  (which  the  King  had  received  likewise  from  My  Lord 
Arran  [Note  this])  was  advantageous  to  the  French,  and  the  mistrust 
which  My  Lord  Churchill  complains  he  had  of  Admiral  Eussell  [This  tallies 
with  the  last  part  of  the  Nairne  paper,  and  if  that  document  is  a  late 
forgery  may  have  given  the  coiner  the  hint]  (who  in  all  probability  did 

*^  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Beign  of  James  II,  by  Charles  James  Fox 
[1808],  Prefatory  Note,  p.  25. 

"  Macpherson,  i.  1-262,  «  Clarke,  ii.  521,  522. 
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but  delude  the  King  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  permission)  was  a  sign 
that  he  did  not  intend  the  same  thing  himself,  or  at  that  time  at  least 
[Compare  all  these  very  important  admissions  with  that  of  Ailesbury] ;  but 
such  men  being  steer'd  by  interest  are  no  longer  to  be  counted  upon  than 
that  motive  holds :  however  he  continued  his  correspondence  with  the 
King,  if  not  by  letters,  at  least  by  messages,  as  long  as  His  Majesty  liv'd, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  dying  soon  after,  a  new  scene  was  open'd  to 
him,  in  which  he  amaz'd  the  world  with  his  conduct  and  fortune  [evi- 
dently written  not  earlier  than  1704] ;  however  he  still  pretended  a  good 
will  to  make  some  reparation  to  the  Son  for  the  former  infidelities  to  the 
Father.-^' 

To  this  account  there  are  two  marginal  iwtes  ;  and  the  first  is, 

*  My  Lord  Churchill  give  [sic]  notice  to  the  King  of  the  design  upon 
Brest.    Lord  ChurchilVs  Letter  to  the  King,  May  4,  1694.' 

Now  in  his  '  Original  Papers  '  Macpherson  has  a  preamble  of  his 
own  to  the  Nairne  version  of  Marlborough's  alleged  letter,  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

When  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife,  by  their  influence  with 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  were  accused  of  fomenting  differences  between 
the  royal  sisters,  the  Earl,  it  now  appears,  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  late  King.  William,  probably,  though  he  knew  not  particulars,  sus- 
pected in  general  the  secret  intrigues  of  Marlborough  when  he  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  in  the  year  1692.  [William  never  sent  Marlborough  to  the 
Tower.  Macpherson  is  mixing  up  two  distinct  things.]  James,  from  a 
diffidence  of  his  former  favourite,  required  actions  as  the  proof  of  his 
sincerity.  He  had  done  considerable  service  to  the  party  [the  Jacobites] 
before  this  period.  But  the  most  capital  instance  of  his  thorough  repent- 
ance was  the  intelligence  of  the  design  against  Brest  transmitted  by  him 
in  the  following  letter  to  James,  enclosed  in  one  from  Colonel  Sackville. 
Marlborough  is  supposed  to  have  had  more  designs  than  one  in  this  part 
of  his  conduct.  He  wished  to  serve  James  with  Louis  XIV  and  to  ruin 
General  Talmash  [This  is  the  theory  which  Macaulay  has  followed]  as  well 
as  to  be  revenged  of  William.''^ 

Then,  as  a  voucher  for  this  '  Nairne  paper,'  he  goes  on  to  say, 

*  In  King  James's  Memoirs  there  is  the  following  Memorandum, 
written  upon  receipt  of  the  letter  in  his  oicn  hand :  '*  May  4"',  Lord 
Churchill  informed  the  King  of  the  design  on  Brest."  Page  521.  ann. 
1694.'  And  on  referring  to  his  extracts  in  the  same  volume  from 
the  *  Life  of  James,  written  by  Himself,'  we  find,  under  the  head  of 

*  1694,'  *  Macpherson's  Extracts,'  *  On  May  the  4'",  the  Lord 
Churchill  gave  notice  to  the  King  of  the  design  upon  Brest.'  ^^  This 
slight  sentence  forms  the  whole  of  his  *  extract '  from  the  long 
passage  given  by  Dicconson.  But  evidently,  so  far  from  being  a 
statement  written  by  James  in  the  *  Memoirs,'  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  Dicconson's  marginal  note  in  the  *  Life,'  which  I  have 
already  cited.     [What  Macpherson  means  by  *  Page  521,'  unless 

"  Clai-ke,  ii.  523.        *-  Macpherson,  i.  486.  ."  I6id.  i.  245.  . 
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he  inserts  it  as  a  trick  to  induce  an  impression  that  it  refers  to  that 
page  in  the  '  Memoirs,'  I  cannot  imagine.  For  I  have  not  dis- 
covered throughout  his  or  Carte's  '  extracts  '  any  other  such  mention 
of  pages.] 

Why,  it  may  now  reasonably  be  asked,  has  Macpherson  thus, 
in  his  extracts  from  the  *  Life,'  suppressed  the  full  narration  of  this 
the  most  important  statement  in  the  whole  book,  and  one  which, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  mere  quotation  of  Marlborough's  alleged 
letter,  is  by  no  means  lengthy  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible, 
judging  from  his  antecedents,  that,  when  he  came  across  this  pas- 
sage in  the  '  Life  '  at  his  visit  to  the  Scots  College,  the  idea  may 
have  occurred  to  him  of  strengthening  the  case  against  Marl- 
borough by  adding  to  the  actual  Nairne  manuscripts  at  that  time 
in  his  possession  one  more  '  original '  paper,  inferred — that  is  to 
say,  Ossianised — from  the  letter  given  by  Dicconson.  And  if  to  the 
substance  of  it  should  be  added  a  prologue  m  the  shape  of  a 
covering  letter  from  Sackville,  and  an  epilogue  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  by  Marlborough  showing  unanimity  as  to  secresy  from 
Middleton,  permission  to  inform  the  French,  and  the  unfaithfulness 
of  Russell,  the  whole  would  appear  finished,  harmonious,  and  vrai- 
semhlable.  By  this  means  a  tangible  '  Original '  manuscript,  written 
by  Marlborough  himself,  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  him  ;  and 
a  brief  sentence,  such  as  the  marginal  note,  to  be  given  as  a  genuine 
extract  from  the  '  Memoirs  '  of  James  '  icntten  in  Jiis  oivn  hand,* 
would  form  an  irrefutable  supporting  voucher. 

Evidently  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Scots  College  at  that,  or  probably  at  any  subsequent  time,  to 
publish  the  *  Life ; '  for  they  knew  that  without  being  proved  by 
original  documents,  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  supply,  its 
charges  against  the  Eevolution  leaders  would  never  be  believed  by 
other  than  Jacobites.  Hence,  if  he  designed  this  course  of  action, 
Macpherson  would  have  felt  pretty  secure  against  the  possibility  of 
the  fraud  of  his  professed  extract  from  the  '  Memoirs '  ever  being 
discovered.  It  so  happened  that  forty-one  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  and  twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  the  *  Life ' 
actually  did  make  its  appearance ;  but  the  wonderful  chain  of 
events  which  led  to  this  issue,  brought  about  by  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion, could  not  have  been  conceived. 

The  slight  discrepancy  of  dates  in  the  '  Life '  and  the  '  Original 
Paper '  tends,  I  think,  only  in  a  trifling  degree  to  defend  Mac- 
pherson from  the  reasonable  theory  that  he  forged  the  French 
*  Camaret  Bay '  document  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
reason  why  the  date  of  3  May  should  be  given  to  the  alleged 
Sackville  and  Churchill  letters,  whereas  4  May  is  distinctly  meri- 
'tioned  in  the  *  Life,'  is  not  at  first  sight  very  clear.  Macpherson, 
however,  in  his  preamble^  hag  specified  the  4th  9,s  the  day  on  which 
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James  received  them.  And  if  he  forged  the  letters,  an  over-anxiety 
to  make  things  appear  natural  may  have  made  him  forget  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  dating,  and  also 
inadvertently  reckon  that  only  one  day  need  be  allowed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  letters  from  London.  *  The  S"'^  May,'  however,  which 
is  shown  on  the  Nairne  paper  as  having  been  written  by  Sackville 
in  England,  would  most  assuredly  have  been  old  or  English  style ; 
and  as  certainly  the  4th,  given  in  the  *  Life,'  ,if  implying  the  date  of 
receipt  in  France,  would  be  new,  and  thus  would  correspond  to 
24  April  O.S.  Hence  James  must  have  received  the  letters  nine 
days  before  they  were  written  !  But  the  mere  fact  of  there  being 
any  date  at  all  on  the  supposed  communication  of  Marlborough 
seems  to  show  its  fictitious  nature. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  such  a  Nairne  manuscript 
as  the  Camaret  Bay  paper  was  not  in  existence  when  the  use  of  the 
'neglected,'  *  almost  unknown,'  and  'jumbled  '  refuse  of  the  Carte 
collection  was  bought  by  Macpherson  from  Jernegan,  it  would 
probably  have  been  worth  the  while,  and  no  shock  to  the  morals 
and  honesty,  of  a  man  like  the  inventor  of  the  '  Ossian  poems,'  who 
lived,  throve,  and  died  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  fraud,  to  have 
coined  one.^^  And  the  fact  that  no  single  document  corresponding 
to  any  of  the  Nairne  papers  professedly  sent  to  Versailles  has 
been  found  among  the  French  archives  lends,  I  think,  considerable 
force  to  this  idea.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
printing  of  an  '  Original  Paper  '  accusing  Marlborough  of  betraying 
to  Louis  the  design  of  the  Camaret  Bay  expedition,  no  one  in  the 
present  century  would  ever  have  treated  the  charge  seriouslj*. 
For  the  short  marginal  note  from  the  '  Life  '  given  by  Macpherson 
in  his  extracts  would  have  gone  for  very  little ;  and  when  the 
more  detailed  account  appeared  in  Clarke's  anonymous  publication 
it  would  merely  have  been  set  down,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay, 
which  again  are  very  inconsistent,  and  are  applied  to  another 
passage  in  Dicconson's  *  Life,'  as  *  one  of  the  thousand  fictions 
invented  at  St.  Germain  for  the  purpose  of  blackening'  Marl- 
borough.^^ 

To  Macpherson  must  at  least  be  assigned  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  assail  in  a  vital  manner  the  reputation  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  English  Kevolution.  And  although  Melfort, 
and  not  the  creator  of  *  Ossian's  poems,'  may,  by  some,  be  deemed 
the  most  probable  forger  of  the  Camaret  Bay  paper  in  the  Nairne 
collection,  yet,  when  we  take  into  account  the  silence  of  Carte,  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Scots  College,  and  of  all  the  Jacobite  writers 

**  By  his  literary  labours,  by  secret  political  services  in  London,  by  Stock  Exchange 
speculations  based  thereon,  and  by  various  lucrative  windfalls,  Macpherson  amassed  a 
large  fortune ;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  was  M.P.  for  the  pocket  tory  borough  of 
Camelford. 

"  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England  [small  edition],  ii.  539. 
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between  1694,  the  date   of  the  expedition,   and   1775,  when  the 

*  Original  Papers '  appeared,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that,  at 
least,  documents  or  facts  which  would  have  shown  their  worthless 
nature  have  not  been  suppressed  by  the  cunning  Highland 
bard. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  not  only  the 
extract  from  the  *  Life  '  alluding  to  the  Camaret  Bay  affair,  but 
also    that  referring   to   the   same    period,   corresponding  to   the 

*  Lloyd '  paper,  is  admittedly  made  by  Macpherson,  and  not  by 
Carte.  Yet  the  latter  is  shown  as  giving  an  extract  on  other 
matters  for  the  very  day  of  the  Camaret  Bay  affair,  i.e.  for  June 
-8, 1694  !  ^  Why  did  he  refrain  from  all  notice  of  these  burning  pas- 
sages in  the  '  Life '  ?  Did  he  know  them  to  be  false  ?  Evidently, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Macpherson's  account,  he  treated  the  '  Original 
Papers '  on  the  same  subjects  as  of  very  little  value.  At  all  events 
the  dishonesty  of  Macpherspn  in  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  the 
charge  against  Marlborough  in  the  Nairne  paper  by  means  of  a 
mere  marginal  reference  in  the  '  Life  '  written  by  Dicconson  dressed 
up  as  a  *  Memorandum  written  in  his  own  hand  '  by  James,  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  actual  writer  of  the  Camaret  Bay 
paper,  the  question  in  no  way  seems  to  affect  Marlborough.  For 
surely  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  in  the  course  of  eighty  years 
some  unscrupulous  Jacobite,  known  or  unknown,  forged  a  draft 
purporting  to  represent  a  letter  apprising  James  of  the  intended 
expedition  to  Camaret  Bay,  than  that  the  brave  and  wise  comrade 
of  ToUemache,  the  man  who  virtually  placed  the  crown  on  the  heads 
of  William  III  and  George  I,  wrote  it.''' 

Arthdr  Parnell. 


*'  Macpherson,  i.  245. 

*'  In  the  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  written  by  the 
Jacobite  agent,  Colin,  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  presented  by  him  to  King  James  at  St. 
Germain  in  1690,  the  following  remarkable  statement  is  made  by  Earl  James,  the  son  : 
'  After  passing  six  months  at  St.  Germain,  in  great  familiarity  with  the  king,  Colin  came 
to  be  thought  too  much  in  favour  by  Mclfort  and  the  priests  ;  they  artfully /orj/cd  a 
calumny  against  him,  and  he  was  forbid  the  court '  [Balcarres  Memoirs  (Bannatyne 
Club),  1841,  biogr.  notice,  xx].  Again,  in  the  Life,  in  alluding  to  some  statesmen  in 
England,  Dicconson  says  that  they  pretended  the  queen  had  written  to  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  (Henry,  the  Koman  catholic  and  Jacobite)  from  St.  Germain  that  means 
would  be  found  to  elude  all  the  promises  made  by  James  to  the  English  people  in  his 
Declarations,  and  adds,  '  If  any  such  letter  was  produced,  it  was  certainly  forged  for 
an  excuse.'  In  these  cases  the  allusions  by  Jacobites  to  '  forged '  documents,  and 
especially  the  charge  against  Melfort,  are,  I  submit,  not  a  little  significant. 
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DOMESDAY  AND    SOME   THIRTEENTH-CENTURY   SURVEYS.' 

The  Domesday  description  of  manors  by  ploughs  gave,  no  doubt, 
a  fair  estimate  of  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of  historical  comparison 
we  should  Uke  to  know  something  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  tenants' 
holdings.  If  we  take  the  plough  as  an  8-ox  team  with  a  normal 
ploughland  of  120  to  180  acres,  we  can  calculate  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings  on  any  manor,  but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  to 
get  definite  evidence  we  must  find  Domesday  manors  described 
elsewhere  in  acres  instead  of  in  ploughlands.  The  earliest  surveys 
we  have  do  not  help  us,  but  in  the  thirteenth  centurywe'get  full  details 
of  the  various  holdings,  and  we  can  in  many  cases,  even  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  trace  in  them  the  tenancies  of  1086.  The 
number  of  Domesday  ploughs  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  basis  for  identi- 
fication, partly  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  carucate,  partly 
because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  particular  manor  was  fully 
stocked ;  but  in  cases  where  the  holdings  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Domesday  villains  were  equal,  the  comparison  is  much  more  satis- 
factory. If  in  1086  there  were  at  both  X.  and  Y.  ten  villains,  and 
we  find  that  in  1250  the  tenants'  lands  were  at  X.  ten  and  at  Y. 
twenty  virgates  of  thirty  acres  each  (or  even  if  the  virgates  are 
eleven  and  twenty-two),  then  the  figures  obviously  suggest  that 
in  1086  the  normal  holding  of  each  villain  was  at  X.  thirty  and 
at  Y.  sixty  acres.  Such  figures  in  a  single  manor  may  not  be 
enough  to  build  upon,  but  when  we  find  among  the  manors  of 
Gloucester,  Eamsey,  and  St.  Paul's  a  score  of  cases  in  which  the 
earlier  and  later  figures  correspond  in  this  way,  the  evidence 
becomes  strong,  and  we  can  thus  arrive  at  the  exact  acreage  of  some 
holdings  in  1086  (the  acres  may  vary  in  size,  but  not  in  the  south 
so  much  as  virgates),  and  perhaps  add  some  further  detail  and 
colour  to  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Domesday  formulae.  It  would 
be  tiresome  to  print  here  all  the  particulars  of  the  identifications, 
but,  after  giving  one  or  two  examples,  the  results  can  be  fairly 
represented  in  a  table. 

The  Gloucester  surveys'^  of  (or  about)  1266  always  give  the 

'  This  note  was  in  print  before  the  publication  of  Professor  Maitland's  Domesday 
Book  and  beyond. 

*  Hist,  ct  Cartul.  Monast.  S.  Petri  Glmicestr.  (Rolls  ser.),  iii.  35,  here  cited  asG.C. 
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number  of  acres  in  the  virgate.  The  rent  holdings,  of  which  there 
are  not  very  many,  have  in  the  table  been  included  with  the  vil- 
lainage. Most  of  them  are  at  will,  or  for  life,  or  subject  to  merchet, 
and  obviously  the  result  of  commutations  of  week-work.  All  the 
manors  quoted  are  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Ramsey  surveys '  of 
(or  about)  1252  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Gloucester.  Manors 
7  and  8  are  in  Hunts,  10  and  11  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Barton  in 
Bedfordshire.  The  St.  Paul's  survey  ■*  of  1222  does  not  always  men- 
tion the  acreage  of  the  virgates,  but  it  can  generally  be  inferred  from 
the  details,  and  for  some  manors  is  given  by  Hale  (p.  Ixiii)  from  a 
manuscript  of  1279.  There,  is  on  nearly  every  manor  a  group  of 
rent  tenants  de  dominico,  with  whom  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Most  of  the  other  tenants  also  pay  rent,  and  are  described  as  hold- 
ing libere  or  ad  censum  or  de  terra  assiza,  but  it  is  clear  that  (with 
exceptions  noted  below)  these  as  well  as  the  operarii  represent 
Domesday  villains.  In  many  cases  they  still  owed  considerable 
labour  services.  Manors  12  to  15  are  in  Herts,  16  to  20  in  Essex, 
Sutton  in  Middlesex,  and  Barnes  in  Surrey. 

The  terms  '  Mondayman  '  and  '  hundredor '  have  been  used  for 
convenience,  but  the  former  (used  here  for  any  small  tenant  working 
one  day  a  week,  and  at  Upwood  more)  occurs  only  occasionally  in 
the  surveys,  and  the  latter  not  at  all.  The  largest  number  of  ploughs 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  whether  T.  E.  E.,  T.  R.  W.,  actual  or  pos- 
sible, has  been  given  in  the  table.  We  will  begin  with  some 
examples. 

Ledene  (Upleaden),  D.  B.  8  vill.  and  1  bord.  with  8  car. 
'Glouc.  Cart.'  (p.  126)  8^  virg.  (of  50  a.),  viz.  6  virg.,  five  pieces 
ad  voluntatem  of  12,  6^,  13,  6,  and  12  a.  (making  up  1  virg.),  and 
bferendelli.  There  are  also  ;  17  a.  in  scraps;  'honiland,'  26  a.  in 
five  holdings  ;  eight  lundinarii,  with  6  a.  each  (together  1  virg.) ;  and 
twelve  cottagers.     In  all  about  10  virgates. 

Churcham  (Hamme),  D.  B.  7  vill.  and  2  bord.  with  6  car. 
*  Glouc.  Cart.'  (p.  133)  14^  virg.  (of  48  a.),  viz.  per  cartam  2  virg. 
(of  hundredor),  2  half- virg.  and  12  a.;  consuetudinaini,  17  half- 
virg. ;  Peniland  ad  voluntatem,  3  half-virg. ;  *  med.'  and  '  honiland,' 
12  a.  in  five  holdings.  There  are  also ;  22  a.  in  scraps ;  12  lun- 
dinarii  of  4  a.  (together  1  virg.),  and  6  coterelli.  If  we  miss  out  the 
hundredor  these  would  make  up  14  virgates. 

Beauchamp  (Essex),  D.  B.  24  vill.  and  10  bord.,  with  10  car. 
*D.  of  St.  Paul'  24  virg.  (of  30  a.),  viz.  twelve  libere  tenentes  with 
16  wg.,  and  tei-rae  operariae  16  half-virg.  There  are  also  some 
250  a.  in  various  large  and  small  holdings  for  rent,  which  seem,  as 
at  Sutton,  to  be  distinct  from  the  ancient  villainage,  but  some  of 

^  Cartul.  Monast.  de  Ramescia  (RoMs  ser.),  vol.  i.  p.  281,  here  cited  as  E.  C.   These 
surveys  give  more  details  than  the  earlier  surveys  printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii. 
*  'Ihe  Domesday  of  St.  PauVs  (Camden  Society),  here  cited  as  D.  S.  P. 
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the  smaller  pieces  may  represent  bordars.  The  normal  rent  of 
free  virgates  is  8s.,  that  of  half-virgates  and  of  fifteen  acres  4s., 
which  fixes  the  size  of  the  virgate  as  30  acres. 

TiDwoLDiNTON  (Heybridge,  Essex),  D.  B.  semper  16  vill.  and 
4  bord.,  with  T.  E.  E.  8  and  T.  E.  W.  3  car. 

D.  S.  P.  16  virg.  (of  30  a.),  viz.  five  lib.  ten.  with  4^  virg. ;  ad 
censum  et  operationem  3  virg. ;  dim.  virg.  9  half-virg.  (plainly  of 
15  a.),  four  holdings  of  10  a.,  and  nine  of  5  a.,  together  8f  virg. 
There  are  also  five  small  holdings  together  14  a.  against  the  bordars. 

Sutton  (in  Fulham),  D.  B.  3  car.  hominiim ;  8  vill.  with  virgates, 
7  vill.  with  half-virgates,  and  7  bord.  with  5  a. 

D.  S.  P.  terra  assiza  11^  virg.,  representing  exactly  the  D.  B. 
villains-;  1  virg.  mentioned  as  formerly  demesne;  and  some  100 
a.  for  rent  in  a  score  of  holdings,  which  were  plainly  not  part  of 
the  D.  B.  villainage.     Operarii,  seven  of  5  a.  against  the  7  bordars. 

Summary.    1  to  6,  Gloucester  Cart. ;  7  to  11,  Ramsey  Cart.. 
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1.  Clifford,  D.  B.  Also  a  priest  -nith  1  car.  G.  C.  including  4  virg.  per  carlnm  and  4  virfr.  of 
48  a.  heid  by  hundredors,  there  are  in  all  32  virg.,  but  four  of  these  go  against  the  D.  B.  priest.  Some 
of  the  virgates  are  28  a.  There  are  also  ten  Mondaymen  with  1  a.  each,  and  25  a.  in  five  rent  holdings — 
together  1  virg. 

2.  Frocester,  G.  C.  There  are  jnst  2  virg.  for  each  D.  B.  villain,  and  J  virg.  fcr  each  bordar.  Also 
Jl. /after  8  a.,  fifteen  Mondaymen  with  1  a.  (in  all  ^  virg.),  and  six  cottagers. 

3  and  4.  Details  are  given  above. 

5.  yorthleach,  D.  B.  Lecce  under  archbishop  of  Tork.  G.  C. :  The  table  includes  3  virg.  of  hun- 
dredors and  1  virg.  for  rent.  There  are  also  70  burgages  and  14  'forlande.'  It  is  odd  if  the  correspondence 
of  23  D.  B.  villains  and  46  virgates  is  accidental.  The  latter  do  not  fit  the  D.  B.  ploughs ;  but  the  paging 
of  the  manuscript  suggests  that  the  thirteenth-century  copyist  may  have  missed  out  a  column  giving 
smaller  holdings  which  might  represent  the  bordars  and  extra  plouglis. 

G.  C'oZn,  G.  C.  One  virgate  was  large,  24+24+28+24  a.  There  are  also  four  holdings  of  14  a.,  and 
three  of  5  a.  (about  1  virg.)  against  the  seven  bordars.  Also  a  free  tenant  of  3  virg.  and  eight  Monday- 
men  with '  curtilliiges.' 

7.  Upirood,  Bams.  Cart.  The  table  inclndes  2  hides  (8  virg.)  of  three  free  tenants.  There  are  also 
3  virg.  of  akerinaiini  'extra  hidam,'  and  seventeen  Mondaymen  with  togetl.er  31  a. 

8.  Wistoir.  R.  C.  Some  virgates  are  20  a.  Five  virgates,  viz.  J,  2,  1,  i,  1  'extra  hidam,'  are  not 
included.    There  are  also  fourteen  Monda3'men  {croftae),  seven  of  whom  liold 'together  16  a. 

9.  Barton.  R.  C.  The  virgates  vary  from  23  to  28  a.  There  are  also  thirteen  Mondavmen  (cotTandae) 
extra  hidam,'  with  10  or  12  a.  eacli,  who  may  account  for  the  'abbot's  hides'  being  '  Hi  and  a  ^  virg.' 

Also  free  tenants  with  IJ  hide  and  2  virg.,  and  a  number  of  crofts. 

10.  Chateriz.  R.  C, '  10  hides  less  10  a.,'  of  which  IJ  virg.  is  in  demesne,  leaving  in  vilenagio  \0\  virg, 
broken  into  small  holdings,  thirty-five  of  8  a.  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  less. 

11.  Girlon,  R.  C.  Including  1  virg.  held  by  G.  Premau  (huudredor)  far  5s.  There  are  also  five 
cotters '  with  10  a.  each  (against  0  bordars),  and  five  crofts. 
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For  the  figures  in  square  brackets  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  documents. 

13.  Kenstwrth,  B.  B.  Two  actual  fire  possible  ploughs.  B.  S.  P. :  There  are  also  six  cotters  holding  In 
all  2  virg.  for  rent. 

14.  Erdley,  B.  S.  P.    Also  four  Mondaymen  witli  3  a  each.    One  half-virg.  is  given  as  4+10  a. 

15.  Sandon,  B.  B.  Also  sixteen  cotters.*  The  13  nctual  and  14  possible  ploughs  include  the  priest. 
B.  S.  P.  :  There  are  also  twenty-seven  operant  (5  or  10  a.)  and  cotters  against  twenty-eight  bordars 
and  cotters  in  B.  B.  Also  2  half-hides  asrainst  the  priest ;  taking  these  as  4  virg.  equal  here  to  2  car 
would  leave  in  1086  12  cur.  for  twenty-four  villains. 

16, 18,  and  SI.    Betails  given  above. 

17.  Wic?iam,'D.S.P.:  The  table  includes  1  vlrg.  in  demesne,  which  (survey  1181)  'paid  geld  with 
the  rest,'  There  are  also  a  dozen  tenatits  for  rent,  holding  in  all  some  50  a.,  who  may  represent  the  ten 
bordars.    The  size  of  the  virgate  is  given  by  Hale  (p.  Ixiii)  from  tlie  1279  survey. 

19.  Runettell,  B.  S.  P.  Also  ten  operarii,  with  in  all  100  a,  against  the  eight  bordars,  who  probably 
made  up  the  (B.  B.)  ^-car. 

20.  Chingford,  B.  S.  P.  Also  seven  holdings  of  5  a.  against  six  bordars.  Tho  size  of  the  virgate  is 
given  in  the  survey,  p.  192. 

22.  Barnes,  B.  S.  P.    Also  two  holdings  o!  5  and  7  a. 

As  to  the  acreage  of  the  Domesday  holdings,  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves,  but  one  or  two  other  points  are  worth  notjce. 

1.  At  Sutton  and  at  Beauchamp  we  find  in  1222  a  number  of 
holdings  not  to  be  traced  in  Domesday.  They  are  described  in 
acres,  but  are  mostly  fractions  of  virgates,  and  are  entered  amongst 
the  virgates  which  represent  the  ancient  villainage,  while  in  both 
manors  there  are  tenentes  de  dominico  entered  separately.  It  is 
possible  that  part  of  the  demesnes  were  granted  after  1086  in 
tenancies,  the  origin  of  which  was  afterwards  forgotten;  but  it 
may  be  that  we  have  here,  as  on  the  Burton  manors,  ancient  rent- 
holdings  omitted  in  Domesday.  On  most  of  the  manors  it  is  clear 
that  there  cannot  in  1086  have  been  any  other  tenants  (except 
cottagers,  and  an  occasional  free-holder)  besides  those  enumerated 
in  Domesday  ;  there  is  no  room.  Any  rent  tenants  there  were  in 
1086  on  these  manors,  which  are  scattered  through  several  counties, 
must  have  been  included  among  the  Domesday  villani. 

2.  The  table  bears  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Domesday 
plough  team.  The  formal  terms  of  the  great  survey  ought  obviously 
to  have  been  used  with  a  fixed  meaning.  The  language  suggests 
that  *  car.'  was  so  used,  and  Mr.  Bound  has  proved  that  some  at 
least  of  the  compilers  took  canica  as  absolutely  equivalent  to 
*  8-ox  team.' '     The  evidence  is  strong,  but  does  it  carry  us  quite  so 

*  Feudal  Englaiid,  p.  35. 
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far  as  the  local  returns  ?  On  some  of  the  manors  in  the  teeter- 
borough  survey  of  1125  "^  it  looks  as  if  local  4-ox  ploughs  were 
reduced  by  Domesday  to  8-ox  teams.  The  villainage  at  Caterings 
is  in  D.  B.  31  (sic)  vill.,  10  car. ;  in  the  Peterborough  survey  40  vill., 
with  40  virgates  and  22  ploughs.  At  Tedinwelle  D.  B.  24  vill., 
11  bord.,  7  car. ;  P.  S.  (Tinguelle)  26^  virg.,  12  ploughs.  At  Wer- 
mintone  D.  B.  32  vill.,  8  car. ;  P.  S.  34^  virg.,  16  ploughs.  In  each 
case  P.  S.  gives  about  2  virgates  to  a  plough,  and,  as  the  number  of 
virgates  is  pretty  closely  four  times  that  of  the  D.  B.  ploughs,  this 
seems  due,  not  to  large  virgates,  but  to  small  plough-teams  of 
only  four  oxen,  the  number  of  which  was  halved  by  Domesday*^ 
But  was  this  reduction  to  8-ox  standard  universal  or  even  general  ? 
The  area  of  the  ploughland  would  vary  with  the  soil,  and  a  plough 
would  till  less  in  villainage  than  on  the  demesne,  because  the  vil- 
lains' teams  were  partly  occupied  in  working  for  the  lord;  but  it 
is  very  diflScult  to  believe  that  more  than  four  oxen,  much  less 
a  full  8-ox  team,  were  kept  on  50,  56,  or  60  acres  in  manors  3,  7, 
14,  16,  18,  and  20,  especially  when  we  find  the  other  manors  with 
ploughlands  of  96,  112,  and  120  acres,  just  twice  the  size.  These 
careful  surveys  can  hardly  have  used  here  a  double  and  there  an 
ordinary  acre ;  and  that,  alternately,  on  manors  only  8  or  10  miles 
apart.^  It  seems  possible  that  at  Tidwoldinton  we  have  the  transition 
from  a  smaller  team  T.  E.  E.  to  a  larger  one  T.  E.  W. ;  the 
demesne  ploughs  in  1222  had  ten  oxen,  and  three  tenants'  j)loughs 
T.  E.  W.  of  ten  would  nearly  equal  eight  T.  E.  E.  of  four  oxen. 
Wistow  (8)  suggests  a  6-ox  plough  in  1086.  Standing  alone  this 
scarcely  amounts  to  evidence,  and  the  xi  car  of  Domesday  may  be  a 
mistake  for  xv,  but  there  seem  to  be  other  cases  on  the  Peter- 
borough manors." 

3.  The  figures  bring  out  very  plainly  that  on  many  manors  the 
villains  of  1086  held  much  more  land  than  their  successors,  the 
virgaters  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  virgates  seem  often  to 
have  been  carved  out  of  half-hides  early  in  the  twelftli  century. 
Earlier  still  the  holdings  had  probably  been  full  hides  ;  it  was  the 
same  process  which  later  broke  up  the  virgates  into  half- virgates  and 
ferlings.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  personal  status  of  a  tenant 
farming  60  acres,  and  in  the  west  100  or  140  acres,  can  have  been 
a  very  bad  one,  whatever  services  may  have  been  due  from  his 

*  Printed  in  app.  to  Chronicon  Petroburgcnse  (Camden  Society),  here  cited  as  P.S. 
'  Is  not  this  also  the  explanation  of  such  double  entries  as  Luduam  (D.  B.  i.  122  b, 

iv.  240), '  15  car.  vel  30  car.,'  and  Candover  (D.  B.  42  a),  '  9  int.  18  car.'  ? 

*  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  enormous  acres  in  Essex,  Herts,  or  Hunts. 

"  On  each  of  three  manors,  Tinguelle,  Cotingham,  and  Alwoldinton,  P.  S.  gives  in 
demesne  '  two  ploughs  with  (together)  12  oxen,'  and  in  each  case  these  appear  as  2, 
not  as  1|  car.  in  D.  B.  It  may  be  that  these  ploughs  were  in  1125  temporarily  short 
of  their  full  teams,  but  at  both  Tinguelle  and  Aldwoldinton  the  tenants  seem  also  to 
use  small  teams  :  at  T.  of  4  oxen,  at  A.  apparently  of  6  oxen,  for  while  D.  B.  gives 
20  vill.  7  car.  P.  S.  gives  7  ploughs  on  21  virgates  (taking  3  as  held  by  millers). 
VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLVI.  U 
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holding.  Many,  if  not  all,  such  tenants  must  have  had  partners 
or  labourers  (who  must  be  considered  in  any  estimates  of  popu- 
lation), and  the  large  amount  of  services  due  is  in  itself  evidence  in 
their  favour.^"  Taking  these  on  the  same  scale  in  proportion  to 
acreage  as  in  1266,  the  day-works  due  weekly  from  each  villain  in 
1086  work  out  as  follows  :  From  October  to  July,  at  Clifford,  8  days ; 
Frocester,  6 ;  Churcham,  8,  besides  in  each  case  two  days  team- 
work ;  in  August  and  September  10,  20,  and  26  days  a  week 
respectively,  besides  bederipes.  The  origm  of  such  services  (if  as 
old  as  1086)  seems  necessarily  connected  with  the  holding  rather 
than  with  any  personal  servitude  of  the  tenant. 

4.  Our  comparison  leaves  the  history  of  the  Monday  lands 
doubtful.  Their  services  give  them  all  the  appearance  of  ancient 
tenancies,  but  in  most  cases  they  make  up,  either  by  themselves  (in 
3,  4,  7,  and  8)  or  (in  1  and  2)  with  other  scraps,  one  virgate  or 
half-virgate.  They  do  not  connect  themselves  on  these  manors 
with  the  Domesday  hordarri,  who  on  some  Peterborough  manors 
worked  one  day  a  week."  F.  Baring. 


TWO    LETTERS   ADDRESSED    TO    WILLIAM    RUFUS. 

In  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  epistles  of  Ivo  of  Chartres  •  are 
included  two  letters  by  other  bishops  of  the  time  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  editions  of  their  authors'  works,  and  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  unprinted.  They  are  both  addressed  to  King  WilUam  (Eufus) 
of  England,  and  their  contents  are  of  some  interest  in  relation  to 
two  of  the  many  quarrels  of  that  monarch  with  clergy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  letters,  Dr.  Liebermann,  in  a  most 
instructive  paper,-^  has  shown  that  the  intimacy  of  Anselm  with 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  papal  legate,  doubtless  possesses  an 
importance  beyond  that  of  mere  private  friendship,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  more  practical  and  statesmanlike  prelate  may  be 
traced  with  some  certainty  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  saint  and 
scholar.  Of  actual  correspondence  however  between  Hugh  and 
William  nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  to  be  extant,  although 
the  king  is  recorded  to  have  written  to  Hugh.     The  present  letter, 

•*  We  must,  however,  remember,  what  is  often  forgotten,  that  day-works  were  in 
many  cases  only  half-days.  This  is  often  specially  mentioned ;  perhaps  it  was  often 
thought  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  Many  cases  of  light  tasks  of  fencing, 
ditching,  &c.,  point  the  same  way. 

"  The  bordarii  of  the  Peterborough  survey  work  one  day  at  Castre,  Scotter, 
Undele,  Pihteslea  (here  and  at  Castre  they  are  also  called  cotsets),  and  thresh  two  days 
at  Glinton.    On  the  last  three  manors  they  agree  exactly  in  number  with  D.  B. 

'  Eoyal  MS.  11.  A.  X.  f.  119  b,  written  late  in  the  twelfth  century. 

•  '  Anselm  von  Canterbury  und  Huga  von  Lyon '  (Dctikschr.  aii  G.  Waits). 
Hannover,  188G. 
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which  is  the  reply  to,  or  at  least  follows,  one  of  William's,  is  written 
immediately  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  II 
(d.  29  July  1099),  about  twelve  months  therefore  before  the  death 
of  William.  It  certainly  displays  considerable  diplomatic  dexterity 
in  the  use  made  of  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papacy. 

The  second  letter  illustrates  an  episode  familiar  to  readers  of 
Mr.  Freeman.*  It  does  not  settle  the  point  which  he  leaves  doubt- 
ful, viz.  whether  the  demolition  of  the  towers  of  Le  Mans  cathedral 
was  actually  carried  out  by  Hildebert,  as  William  ordered,  but  it 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  straits  in  which  the  bishop  was  placed. 
The  not  very  dignified  attempt  to  throw  the  burden  of  resistance 
on  his  clergy  was  hardly  likely  to  produce  much  impression  on  the 
king,  but  it  may  have  gained  time,  and  time,  as  it  happened,  was 
of  importance.     The  date  lies  between  1098  and  1100. 

J.    P.   GiLSON. 

W.  victorioso  Anglorum  Eegi  Hv.  Lugdunensis  aecclesiae  seruus 
deuotas  orationes  et  fidele  seruitium.  Regalis  gratiae  tuae  prerogatiua 
donatus  et  munificentie  muneribus  honoratus  etsi  non  dignas  tamen 
quantas  ualeo  benigiiitati  tuae  gratiarum  actiones  rependo ;  et  quia 
litterarum  tuarum  auctoritate  ad  multum  de  dilectione  tua  confidendum 
inuitor,  non  ut  apostolicae  sedis  legatus,  non  ut  magister,  non  ad 
increpandum,  non  ad  redarguendum,  sed  ut  uerus  amicus  tuus,  licet 
exiguus,  totus  tamen  tibi  deuotus,  pro  sancta  dei  aecclesia  maiestati 
tuae,  regum  excellentissime,  supplicaturus  accedo.  Meret  enim  et 
assiduis  gemitibus  lamentatur  uenerabilem  seruum  dei  Cantuariae 
archiepiscopum  exulare  et  sedem  Cantuariensem  dulciflua  ac  fructuosa 
doctrina  eius  iam  tanto  tempore  destitutam  uacare.  Et  licet  in  dis- 
positione  regni  tui  multos  et  fideles  habeas  consiliarios,  in  causa  tamen 
salutis  animae  tuae  tanto  pauciores  babes,  quanto  plures  sunt  qui 
tua  quam  qui  te  diligunt.  Non  indignetur  igitur  quaeso  mihi  maiestas 
tua,  si  de  animi  tui  liberalitate  confisus  pauca  tibi  suggero  ad  salutem  et 
■honorem  tuum  pertinentia.  Consideret  precor  sollertia  tua  inter  tot 
uictorias  quibus  barbaras  nationes  assidue  superas  quam  parua,  immo 
■nulla,  sit  uictoria  uel  saeculi  gloria  quemlibet  episcopum  a  sede  sua 
priuare,  cum  omnes  qui  in  regnis  tibi  subditis  degunt  solo  uerbo  uel  nutu 
ualeas  exilio  relegare.  Non  est  hoc  contra  reges  terrae  uel  populi 
principes  bellum  gerere,  sed  ilium  per  quem  regnant  et  per  quem  tu 
gentium  superator  existis  ad  iracundiam  prouocare.  Obsecro  serenitatem 
tuam  ut  ab  ipso  per  quem  aUos  uincere  soles  semper  uinci  patiaris,  immo 
melius  uincas  dementia  et  pietate.  In  tali  bello  commodum  est  semper 
uinci,  dampnum  autem  uincere.  Qui  enim  dominatur  animo  suo  fortior 
est  expugnatore  urbium.  Patere  igitur  ab  ipso  uinci,  immo  te  ipsum  ipse 
uincas  quoniam  pro  tantis  uictoriis  tibi  diuinitus  concessis  nequaquam 
acceptabile  deo  sacrificium  offerre  uales,  nisi  pro  caritate  eius  qui  te 
omnium  uictorem  fecit  ipse  tui  uictor  extiteris.  Ad  summam  petitionis 
meae  finis  hie  est,  ut  predictum  uenerabilem  uirum  Cantuariensem 
archiepiscopum  sedi  suae  restituas  et  rebus  suis  eum  reinuestiri  iubeas  ad 

*  Beign  of  William  Bttftis,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.,  and  Appendix  KK. 
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honorem  illius  qui  se  in  suis  uestiri  testatur,  ut  inter  eos  ascribi  merearis, 
quibus  in  tremendi  examinis  die  dicturus  est  *  Quod  uni  ex  minimis  meis 
fecistis  mihi  fecistis.'  Ad  quod  regalis  sublimitas  tua  tanto  honorabilius 
flecti  poterit,  quanto  te  non  secularis  potestas  aut  apostolica  auctoritas 
sed  solius  dei  timor  compellet  et  caritas,  quandoquidem  dominum  papam 
Urbanum  seculo  migrasse  certis  constat  indiciis. 

De  cetero  notum  nobis  fieri  cupio  quanto  desiderio  paruitatis  meae 
deuotam  fidelitatem,  non  tarn  uerborum  assertione  quam  operum 
exhibitione,  excellentiae  uestrae  paratus  sim  commendare,  ita  ut  seruitio 
uestro  ubi  oportunitas  fuerit  pro  posse  inuigilare  nichilque  post  deum 
utilitati  et  honori  uestro  decreuerira  proponere.  Sunt  et  alia  quae  fideli 
uestro  abbati  sancti  Carileffi  *  familiari  amico  meo  nobis  referenda  credidi. 
De  quibus  omnibus  celsitudo  uestra  mihi  de  gratia  uestra  presumenti  et 
faciem  uestram  uidere  cupienti  dignetur  rescribere. 

W.  d.  g.  regi  Anglorum  suoque  domino  karissimo  J[ldebertus]  Ceno- 
mannorum  episcopus  salutem  et  regnare  cum  Christo  in  sempiternum. 
Cum  uiderit  litteras  meas  dominus  meus  attendat  in  litteris  et  lacrimas 
meas  et  suspiria  mea  dominus  et  consolator  mens.  Nee  exerceat  in  seruo 
8U0  uim  quam  me  meruisse  confiteor,  sed  ex  dementia  mitigetur,  qua 
nichil  in  principe  gloriosius  est.  Quorsum  autem  tendant  haec  in  promptu 
est.  Dum  in  nostra  sinodo  sicut  consuetudinis  est  residerem  multisque 
attoUerem  preconiis  illud  preciosum  uas,  quod  pro  humilianda  turre 
matris  aecclesiae  ad  recondendum  beatissimi  luliani  corpus  regia  uestra 
liberalitas  promisit,  magno  affectu  sacerdotibus  indicens  ut  unusquisque 
in  sua  hoc  parrochia  predicaret,  plebesque  suas  docerent,  quam  utiliter 
domine  mi  rex  aecclesiae  uestrae  prouideritis,  quantumque  dampnum  et 
aecclesiae  et  nobis  et  uobis  ex  predicta  turre  succreuerit,  tanta  in  nos 
orta  est  dissensio,  tantum  scandalum,  ut  fere  plusquam  quingenti  sacer- 
dotes  sinodum  exirent  attestantes  se  nullam  nobis  obedientiam  im- 
pensuros,  nullam  aecclesiae  reuerentiam,  si  ego,  cuius  est  domum  domini 
tueri,  earn  ipse  destruerem,  et  exemplum  destruendi  alias  aecclesias 
praeberem.  In  eo  etenim  auctoritatem  amittebant  et  ipsi  resistendi 
uiolatoribus  aecclesiarum  dei,  et  his  qui  nulla  coherciti  disciplina  nullo 
timore  commoti  passim  et  frequenter  in  nostra  diocesi  aecclesias  in- 
uadunt  frangunt  ince[n]dunt,  si  ego  hoc  facere  praesumerem,  quod  ne  fieret 
sub  excommunicatione  prohibebam.  Multi  etiam  eorundem  sacerdotum 
elemosinas  reportauerunt  quas  confratrea  et  benefactores  ipsi  miserant 
aecclesiae.  Viderunt  hoc  fideles  uiri,  uiderunt  inquam  et  audierunt, 
quibus  et  quantis  persuasionibus  luctatus  sum  lenire  reclamantes,  clamo- 
rem  reprimere,  nichilque  perfecerim.  Supplex  igitur  extendo  manus  meas 
ad  genua  domini  mei  rogaturus  ut  pro  solo  amore  dei  et  honore  dignitatis 
xegiae  suam  mutet  sententiam.  Prouideat  mihi  et  aecclesiae  dei  procuret  ne 
uel  ego  auctoritatem  perdam  resistendi  uiolatoribus  aecclesiarum  dei  uel 
ips[a]e  aecclesiae  tarn  sublimem  regem  suae  principium  sentiant  destruc- 
tionis. 

Praeterea  attendat  dominus  nullam  aliunde  uim  nullam  iustitiam  qua 
reprimantur  malefactores   aecclesiarum  Christi  nisi  aecclesiam  uestram 

*  Probably  Everard,  abbot  of  S.  Calais,  in  dice.  Le  Mans.  St.  Ivo  (ep.  lii.) 
expresses  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him. 
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matrem  nostram  habere,  quae  filiabus  suis,  quibus  prodesse  debet  auxilio, 
nocebit  exemplo,  si  uobis  in  uestro  placet  proposito  demorari.  Ego  quoque 
solo  nomine  futurus  episcopus  nee  in  laicos  nee  in  sacerdotes  aecclesiasti- 
cam  tueri  potero  censuram,  cum  utrique  nos  non  tantum  uiderint  non 
tutorem  illius  sed  etiam,  quod  ad  ordinis  nostri  ruinam  pertingit,  destruc- 
torem.  Nulla  itaque  uoluntate  resistendi  domino  meo  commotus,  nulla 
suorum  benefactorum  obliuione  detentus,  sed  sola  necessitate  et  angustiis, 
quae  mibi  multo  maiores  quam  dici  possit  eminent,  coactus  iterum  atque 
iterum  rogo  ut  audire  me  dignetur,  lacrimas  meas  aspiciat,  uelit  seruum 
suum  et  fidelem  suum  non  amittere  auctoritatem  ordinis  sui  quern  multis . 
cognoui  indiciis  et  letari  et  uelle  me  bene  agere  et  per  omnia  sacri  ordinis 
instituta  conseruare.  Proinde  quid  me  uel  facere  uel  pati  uoluerit  dominus 
meus  eligat,  mandet,  pro  certo  habens,  et  tamquam  si  sub  oculis  suis  sub 
sacrosancta  misteria  iurarem  ratum  credens,  quia  quicquid  uel  facturus 
sit  in  me  uel  iussurus  de  me  uel  missurus  me,  numquam  fidelitati  illius 
renuntiabo,  numquam  de  dampno  letabor,  numquam  queram  [sic],  ratus 
fore  mibi  potius  ut  alicubi,  tarn  procul  ab  liostibus  suis  et  familiaritate  et 
loco  quam  a  regno  suo,  deo  seruiam,  animae  meae  prosim,  expectem  tam 
misericordiam  Eegis  Angelorum  quam  clementiam  Regis  Anglorum. 
Regnet  dominus  meus  in  aeternum. 
Goiffridus  mala  terra.^ 


THE    EARLIEST    FINES. 


The  year  1179  is  fixed  upon  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
Maitland,  in  their  *  History  of  English  Law,'  ii.  96,  as  the  date 
from  which  '  we  begin  to  get,  in  a  few  cases  at  first  hand,  in  many 
cases  at  second  hand,'  true  fines.  In  my  '  Feudal  England ' 
(p.  509)  I  have  claimed  for  a  fine  of  20  July  1175  the  position 
not  only  of  a  true  fine,  but  of  the  earliest  document  of  the  kind 
as  yet  discovered.  In  addition  to  two  of  1176,  which  I  have  also 
there  printed  (p.  514),  I  have  noted  a  third  of  that  year  (p.  575), 
and  Mr.  Poole  has  lately  discovered  another.  As  I  can  add  to 
these  one  of  1178,  and  can  assign  to  the  two  following  years  fines 
not  hitherto  noted,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  set  forth  the  fines 
known  at  present  up  to  1180. 

1175.    July  20. 

1.  Evesham  :  ad  proximum  festiim  sancte  Marg  arete  post  mortem 
comitis  lieginaldi  Cornubic.  Before  William  fitz  Audeline,  William 
fitz  Ealf,  William  Basset  (see  '  Feudal  England,'  p.  509). 

1176.    March  12. 

2.  Lincoln:  die  veneris festo  sancti  Gregorii  proximo  postqiiam 
dominus  Henricus  secundus  primo  cepit  ligantias   Scottorum   apiid 

*  Is  this  a  reference  to  some  lost  work  of  the  Benedictine  historian  of  Sicily  ?  The 
letter  which  follows  is  addressed  to  a  Gaufridus  (ex-abbot  of  S.  Launomar  at  Blois), 
but  the  words  seem  to  refer  to  what  precedes.  The  date  of  the  historian's  death  is 
uncertain  ;  he  was  alive  in  July  1098.  , 
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Eboracum.    Before  Hugh  de  Gundevile,    William  fitz  Ealf,  and 
William  Basset,  justices  (Vespasian,  E.  xx.  f.  44). 

The  opening  words  are  Hec  est  concordia  only ;  otherwise  the 
form  is  normal.  Mr.  Eyton,  while  inexplicably  ignoring  this  fine, 
rightly  questioned '  the  date  of  another,  on  fol.  46  d,  which  is 
entered  as  of  Saturday  after  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  (1176),  but  which  must,  as  he  observes,  from  the 
names  of  the  justices,  belong  to  1179.  The  three  justices  of  our  fine 
are  those  assigned  to  this  circuit  by  the  chronicler. 

•April  15. 

3.  Hereford :  die  lovis  ^roxima  post  octahas  Paschae  proximae 
postquam  dominus  rex  Anglie  \sic\  accepit  fidelitatem  et  liganciam 
Scotorum  apud  Eboracum.  Before  Bertram  de  Verdon,  William  fitz 
Stephen,  and  Thurstan  fitz  Simon,  justices  (Magn.  Reg.  alb.  at 
Lichfield)  .2 

These  are  the  three  justices  assigned  to  this  circuit  by  the 
chronicler. 

June  29. 

4.  Oxford :  [ad'\  proximum  festum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
jwstquam  dominus  liexcepit  ligantiam  baronum  Scotiae  apud  Eboracum. 
Before  Eichard  Giifard,  Eoger  fitz  Eeinfrid,  and  John  de  Caerdif, 
justices  ('Feudal  England,'  p.  514). 

The  first  two  are  among  the  three  justices  assigned  to  this 
circuit  by  the  chronicler. 

July  1. 

5.  Leicester  :  proxima  die  lovis  post  proximum  festum  apostolorum 
Petri  et  Paidi postquam  Hugucio  Icgatus  Rome  pervenit  in  Angliam. 
Before  Hugh  de  Gundeville,  William  fitz  Ealf,  and  William  Basset, 
justices  {ibid.  514). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  Lincoln  fine, 
belonging  to  the  same  circuit  and  made  before  the  same  justices,  is 
the  fine  said  to  be  made  in  curia  Regis,  although  in  both  cases  the 
formula  unde  placitnmfuit  [or  de  qua  placitum  erat'\  inter  eos  in  curia 
domini  Regis  occurs. 

1178.    Easter  [April  9]. 

6.  Westminster :  ad  scaccanum  Paschae  prox\imae']  post  concor- 
diam  inter  Papain  Alexandrum  et  Fredericum  Imperatorem.  Before 
Eichard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Eichard  de  Luci,  William  Basset, 
Eoger  fitz  Eeinfred,  Ealf  fitz  Stephen,  Eobert  Mantell  (Thame 
Cartulary). 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  illustrating,  for  instance,  the 

'  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  p.  199,  note. 

'  See  Mr.  Poole's  report  on  the  muniments  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield, 
lith  Rep.  of  Hist.  MSS,  Comvu,  app.,  part  viii.  p.  218. 
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bishop's  return  the  previous  month  from  his  judicial  duties  in 
Normandy,  and  his  assumption  of  them  in  England,  the  special 
interest  of  this  fine  is  found  in  the  parallel  it  presents  to  the 
document  referred  to  in  '  Bracton's  Note  Book  '  (ease  1095)  as  a 
Concordia  .  .  .  recordata  apud  Westmonasterium  ad  scaccarium  de 
tali  termino,  scilicet  eo  tempore  postqnam  Papa  Alexander  et  Im- 
perator  Alemann'  concordati  fuerunt.  Professor  Maitland  comments 
thus : — 

It  is  curious  to  find  an  English  legal  document  dated  by  relation  to  a 
foreign  event,  though  24  July  1177,  the  day  on  which  Frederic  received 
the  kiss  of  peace,  is  for  ever  memorable. 

The  above  fine  favours  the  view  that  the  document  described  in 
*  Bracton's  Note  Book  '  was,  after  all,  a  true  fine,  though  Professor 
Maitland  thought  not. 

1179.    April  27. 

7.  Westminster  :  ad  scaccarium  die  Veneris  proxima  post  festum 
S.  Marci  anno  xxv"  regni  eiusdcm  Henrici.  Before  Eichard,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  others  (*  Bracton's  Note 
Book,'  case  715). 

This  is  the  first  and  only  fine  on  our  list  known  to  Professor 
Maitland  when  he  compiled  his  list  of  the  earliest  fines.^ 

June  30. 

8.  Lincoln  :  die  sahhati  proxima  post  octahas  Petri  et  Pauli  anno 
regni  Henrici  sccundi  xx^if  [sicl. 

Before  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  Nicholas,  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
and  Gilbert  Pipard  (Vesp.  E.  xx.  45  d).  This  is  the  fine  spoken 
of  above  as  rightly  referred  by  Mr.  Eyton  to  1179  instead  of  1176. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  circuit  as  that  which  follows. 

July  30. 

9.  Coventry :  [no  details.] 

Before  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  Nicholas,  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
Master  R[eginald]  de  Weseby,  Geoffrey  Hose,  and  Gilbert  Pypard 
(Eyton,  p.  226  ;  Lilleshall  Cartulary,  f.  85). 

These  are  the  five  names  of  the  justices  assigned  to  this  circuit 
by  the  chroniclers. 

August  8. 

10.  Guildford  :  anno  post  primam  coronationem  domini  Henrici 
regis  AngV ,  Henrici  sccundi  xxv°  die  lunae,  proxima  ante  assumptionem 
heate  Marie.  Before  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Hugh  Mordach, 
Michael  Belet,  Eichard  del  Pek,  Ealf  Brito  (Harl.  MS.  1708, 
f.  181). 

Here  again  the  five  names  are  those  of  the  justices  assigned  to 

*  Select  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  (Selden  Society),  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 
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this  circuit,  which  strikingly  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  chroni- 
clers.^ 

1180.    February  11. 

11.  Oxford:  die  Inn e  proxima  post  octahas  Purijicationis  heate 
Marie  proxime  postquam  Lodoiciciis  Bex  Francie  renitin  Angliam  ad 
Sanctum  Thomam. 

Before  Eichard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Ely, 
John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Eannulf  de  Glanville,  Godfrey  de  Lucy, 
Gilbert  Pipard,  Eoger  fitz  Beinfred,  Alan  de  Fourneaux  (Fwnellis), 
and  other  justices  ('  Calendar  of  Bodleian  Charters  and  Eolls,'  p.  500 
and 'Nigrum  Eegistrum '  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  fo.  171').  As 
in  Nos.  2  and  5,  supra,  the  fine  is  not  said  to  be  made  in  curia  regisy 
although  the  formula  unde  placitum  fuit  in  curia  domini  regis  duly 
occurs  in  it. 

I  have  commented  in  *  Feudal  England '  (p.  576)  on  this  re- 
markable assemblage  of  justiciars  and  its  bearing  on  the  judicial 

changes  of  the  time. 

December  9. 

12.  Lincoln :  proxima  die  Martis  post  festum  sancti  Nicholai 
anni  vicesimi  sexti  Regis  Henrici  secundi.  Before  Eanulf  de 
Glanvill,  Thomas  Basset,  Eeginald  de  Curteney,  Eoger  fitz. 
Eeinfred,  Michael  Belet,  and  others  (Vesp.  E.  xx.  f.  49). 

The  special  interest  of  this  fine  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Eyton  (to  whom  it  was  unknown), 

the  pipe  roll  of  27  Hen.  II,  Mich.  1181]  gives  us  scant  record  of  the 
itinera  of  justices.  Eanulf  de  Glanvill  had  held  Nova  placita  et  Novas 
conventiones  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  (p.  243). 

We  obtain,  therefore,  from  this  fine  fresh  light  as  to  the  period  of 
his  Iter  and  the  names  of  the  justices  in  his  company. 

We  have  now  examined  twelve  fines,  of  which  only  one,  as  I 
have  said,  is  found  in  Professor  Maitland's  list ;  they  are  all 
previous  to  the  date  at  which  the  Eecord  Office  collection  begins ; 
for  although  the  earliest  original  preserved  there  is  dated  1180- 
1183  in  the  Pipe  Eoll  Society's  volume,  and  26-28  H.  II  by  Pro- 
fessor Maitland,  I  hold,  as  will  be  seen  below  (p.  802),  that  its  true 
date  was  1  Dec.  1182.'^  After  1180  the  number  steadily  increases. 
It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  several  others  earlier  than 
1181  will,  in  due  course,  be  discovered;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  be  published  when  they  are. 

*  A  gift  to  Montacute  Priory  (Somerset  Record  Society,  viii.  137),  '  examined  and 
presented  before  the  king's  justices  at  Ilchester,'  names  four  of  the  five  justices 
assigned  to  the  Somerset  circuit  in  1179. 

*  I  have  worked  from  the  latter,  but  Mr.  Poole  has  kindly  added  the  Latin  date 
from  the  original  (Bodleian  charters,  Suffolk  8). 

*  This  conclusion  makes  the  fine  of  29  April  1182  to  be  actually  the  earliest  now 
in  official  custody.  .       . 
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Valuable  as  are  these  fines  for  their  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
justices,  they  are  also  of  importance  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  form,  as  yet  by  no  means  rigid,  in  which  the  fine  was  recorded. 
The  last  of  the  series,  for  instance,  begins :  Hec  finis  est  et  con- 
cordia  que  facta  fait  Lincolie,  instead  of  the  form  which  finally  pre- 
vailed :  Hec  estfinalis  concordia  facta  in  curia  Domini  Regis  apud 
&c.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  fine  was  made  before 
the  chief  justice,  Eanulf  de  Glanville  himself.  Again,  the  change 
from  dating  by  great  public  events  to  dating  by  regnal  years  seems 
to  have  taken  place  at  a  well-defined  date;  and  yet  the  last  of 
these  fines  but  one  recurs  to  the  older  practice. 

The  most  notable  point,  however,  raised  by  the  words  of  these 
fines  is  the  possible  distinction  they  involve  between  a  court  in 
which  the  king  was  present  and  a  court  in  which  he  was  not. 
Professor  Maitland  writes  of  the  distinction  between  the  central 
court  and  those  of  the  justices  in  eyre — 

Even  here,  beneath  the  obvious  distinction,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
the  essential  unity  of  royal  justice.  The  court  held  by  justices  in  eyre  is 
etiria  regis;  so  it  is  called  in  every  fine  that  is  levied  before  it,  and, 
though  before  the  end  of  John's  reign  such  a  fine  will  say  that  it  was 
levied  in  curia  domini  Regis  coram  iustitiariis  itincrantibiis,  this  dis- 
tinctive style  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  specimens  J 

I  have  advanced  in  my  *  Feudal  England  '  the  theory  that  in  1175 
a  distinction  was  made  on  the  Pipe  Eoll  between  pleas  held  before 
the  king  himself  and  pleas  before  the  justices  in  eyre.  The  former 
were  entered  as  in  curia  regis :  the  latter  were  not.  Now,  if  wfr 
glance  at  the  twelve  fines  calendared  above,  we  find  that  one  (No.  1) 
was  made  in  the  king's  own  court,  while,  of  the  other  eleven,  Nos.  2, 3, 
4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  were  certainly  made  before  justices  in  eyre. 
As  to  two  of  these,  we  have  not  the  necessary  information  ;  but  of 
the  remaining  six,  one  (No.  4)  describes  itself  as  made  in  curia 
regis,  and  five  (Nos.  2,  5,  8,  10,  12)  do  not.  The  point  must  not 
be  unduly  pressed ;  it  might  even  be  urged  that  if  the  words  were 
omitted  it  was  because  they  were  superfluous.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that,  when  these  fines  are  examined,  the  assertion  that  they 
always  describe  themselves  as  made  in  curia  domini  regis  can  no 
longer  be  maintained. 

Fines  made  before  the  king  himself,  or  before  the  justices  in 
his  train,  specially  deserve  our  attention.  That  of  1175,  which  I 
have  discussed  in  '  Feudal  England,'  should,  therefore,  be  compared 
with  three  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  The  first  of  these 
was  made  at  Melksham,  25  Jan.  1185,**  and  is  recognised  as  a  true 
fine  in  Hunter's  volume  of  printed  fines,  and  by  Professor  Maitland,^ 

'  Select  Picas  of  the  Crown,  i.  xi.  »  See  Eyton,  p.  ?61. 

.V  •  Select  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  i.  xxviii. 
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though  the  normal  uncle  placitum  fait,  &c.,  is  not  found  in  it. 
This  begins — 

Haec  est  finalis  conventio  facta  in  curia  domini  Regis  apud  Melkesham 
in  festo  Conversionis  Beati  Pauh  Apostoli,  Anno  XXX  [I]  regni  Regis 
Henrici  Secundi  coram  Rannulfo  de  Glanvilla  et  Roberto  Marmion  et 
Radulfo  filio  Stephani  camerario  et  Hugone  de  Morewic  et  Hugone 
Bardolf  dapiferis,  et  Roberto  de  Whitefeld  et  Rannulfo  de  Geddinges  et 
Gileberto  filio  Reinfridi  et  aliis  lusticiariis  et  Baronibus  Domini  Regis 
qui  tunc  interfuere  ibi. 

Eyton  mentions  (p.  261),  that  a  charter  of  confirmation  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Evesham  fine)  duly  followed,  and  was  witnessed  by 
the  first  three  of  the  above  justiciars  and  also  by  William  de  Ger- 
punville,  Amauri  Dispenser,  Durandus  de  Ostilli,  chamberlain,  and 
Walter  son  of  Turstin  fitz  Simon  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  his  reference.  The  second  of  these  fines  was  made  at 
Feckenham  (close  to  the  scene  of  the  earliest  fine),  15  July  1186. 
Its  opening  words,  like  those  of  that  one,  are  strictly  in  form. 

Hec  est  finalis  concordia  facta  in  curia  Domini  Regis  apud  Fekeham- 
die  Martis  proxima  ante  festum  Sancte  Margarete  Virginis  Anno  XXXII 
regni  Regis  Henrici  secundi,  coram  ipso  domino  rege  Henrici.'" 

But  instead  of  naming,  like  the  fine  which  follows,  the  king's 
assessors,  it  mentions  no  justices,  but  closes  with  the  words,  Tes- 
tlihus]  Rannulfo  de  Glanvile ;  Hugone  Bard\iilfo'\  dapifero  domini 
Regis?^  This  is  a  most  exceptional  and  therefore  interesting  form. 
This  fine  is  followed,  like  that  at  Evesham,  by  a  charter  of  the 
king. 

Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  conventionem 
coram  me  et  Iustic[iariis]  meis,  assensu  prioris  et  conventus  de  Duu- 
st[apla]  et  Amalrici  dispensarii  mei  et  Amabilis  sponse  illius  factam.''* 

The  third  of  these  fines  is  seven  months  later  (February  1187).'^ 
It  is  comparatively  well  known,  having  been  extracted  by  Spelman 
from  the  Ramsey  Cartulary. 

Haec  est  finalis  conventio  facta  in  curia  domini  Regis  apud  Clarendone, 
anno  tricesimo  tertio  regni  regis  Henrici  secundi,  coram  domino  rege  et 
lohanne  filio  ejus  et  Randulpho  Glanville,  et  Huberto  decano  Ebora- 
censi,  et  Radulpho  archidiacono  Herefordiae,  et  Roberto  de  Witefeld,  et 
Rogero  filio  Reinfridi,'^  et  Roberto  de  Inglisham  archidiacono  Gloces- 
trensi,  et  locelino  archidiacono  Cicestrensi,  et  magistro  Thoma  de  Husse- 
burne,'-'  et  Michaele  Belet  et  ahis  baronibus  et  fidelibus  regis  qui  tune 
ibi  praesentes  erant.'"^ 

This  fine  is  followed  by  a  charter  of  Henry  II,  reciting  and  con- 
firming it. 

'•  Harl.  MS.  1885,  f.  23. 

"  The  same  two  are  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  confirmation. 

'-  Harl.  MS.  f.  23  d.  "  Eyton,  p.  276.  '«  '  Eeinfrici '  in  text. 

'*  'Busseburne '  in  text.  '•  Bamsey  Cartulary,  i.  121. 
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Sciatis  me  concessisse,  et  praesenti  carta  mea  confirinasse  conven- 
tionem  factam  coram  me  apud  Clarendone,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Testibus : 
lohanne  filio  meo,  Eanulpho  de  Glanville,  Huberto  decano  Eboracensi, 
Eogero  filio  Reynfridi ; ' ''  Hugone  de  Morwic,  Hugone  Bard[ulfo], 
dapiferis  apud  Clarendone.'^ 

The  king's  charter  of  confirmation  is  the  one  feature  common 
to  all  three  fines ;  but  while  the  first  and  third  style  themselves 
Jinalis  conventio,  the  second  isjinalis  concordia.  On  the  other  hand 
the  king's  charters  speak  of  the  first  as  ajinis,  and  of  the  other  two 
as  conventio.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  loose,  as  yet,  was  the 
language  in  which  fines  were  described.  The  addition  of  a  royal 
charter  to  the  fine  certainly  favours  the  view  that  a  peculiar 
sanction  and  validity  were  conferred  on  a  fine  in  the  king's  own 
court. 

Adding  to  the  fines  described  above  that  of  1175,  edited  in  my 
*  Feudal  England,'  we  have  in  all  four,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
were  made  before  the  justices  in  the  king's  train,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  before  the  king  himself,  a  form  implying  that  Henry 
was  not  merely  staying  at  the  place,  but  was  actually  present  in 
court.  In  all  four  cases  there  is  a  royal  charter  of  confirmation, 
issued  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  the  fine,  but  of  these  I  can  only 
identify  three.  Two  of  them  confirm  the  fines  made  before  the- 
king  himself,  and  these  describe  them  respectively  as  made  coram 
me  et  iusticianis  meis  and  coram  me.  The  third  describes  the  fine  of 
1175  as  made  in  curia  mea,  because,  I  hold,  the  king  himself  was 
not  present  in  court.  The  only  other  point  to  note  is  that  while 
the  first  and  third  of  these  fines  describe  themselves  as  Jinalis 
concordia  the  second  and  fourth  are  Jinalis  conventio.  But  the 
royal  charters  of  confirmation  sjjeak  of  the  first  as  ajinis,  and  of 
the  third  and  fourth  as  a  conventio.  This  is  a  further  illustration 
of  that  looseness  of  legal  language  to  which  I  have  referred  above. 

Here,  for  comparison,  I  may  in  passing  glance  at  a  precisely 
similar  confirmation  by  royal  charter  of  a  fine  not  in  England,  but 
in  Normandy. 

Sciatis  me  .  .  .  concessisse  et  presente  mea  carta  confirmasse  finem 
et  concordiam  quae  facta  est  coram  me  .  .  .  Quare  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  quod  prescripta  concordia,  sicut  coram  me  facta  fuit,  firmiter  et 
inconcusse  teneatur. 

This  charter  cannot  be  later  than  1183,  and  may  be  rather  earlier. 

These  royal  charters  of  confirmation  were  not  absolutely  re- 
stricted to  fines  made  before  the  king  himself.  In  one  case,  that  of 
the  fine  standing  second  on  my  list,  the  cartulary  in  which  it  is' 
entered  records  a  similar  charter,  although  the  fine  (concordia)  was 
made  before  justices  in  eyre  (12  March  1176). 

"  •  Beynfrici '  in  text.  "  Ramsey  Cartulary^  i.  123. 
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Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  conventionpm 
et  concordiam  que  racionabiliter  facta  fuit  inter  monachos  de  Bard[eneia] 
et  Thomam  Bardelf  et  uxorem  eius  Roeis  filiam  Radufi  Hanselin  et  heredes 
eorum  de  terra  de  Edlington  sicut  cirographum  inter  eos  inde  factum 
coram  Hugone  de  Gundevilla  et  Willelmo  Basset  tunc  lusticLiif?]  meis 
in  comitatu  Line'  et  carta  ipsius  Thome  testantur. 

This  charter  possesses  an  independent  value  from  the  names  of  its 
witnesses,  among  whom  are  two  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Henry  to 
Sicily  at  the  close  of  May  1176.  We  may  say,  therefore,  from  the 
date  of  the  fine,  that  we  can  place  the  charter  with  certainty 
between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  May  1176.  The 
witnesses  are  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  John,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
Hugh  de  Creissi,  Thomas  Bardolf,  William  de  Roumare,  Baldwin 
Buelot,  Robert  de  Stuteville,  Reginald  de  Warenne,  Hugh  de  Long- 
champ,  Eobert  fitz  Bernard,  and  Thomas  his  brother.  The  charter 
was  granted  at  Windsor.^^ 

I  shall  close  with  a  very  remarkable  example  which  I  have 
lately  noted,  and  which  is  even  earlier  than  the  Evesham  fine  of 
1175.  It  must  be  previous  to  the  king's  departure  from  England 
in  1172,  and  is  probably  previous  even  to  his  departure  in  June 
1170.^'^  Its  wording,  therefore,  is  so  important  that  I  have  tran- 
scribed it  in  extenso.  Although  the  word  Jinalis  is  wanting,  this, 
we  have  seen,  is  also  the  case  with  the  Lincolnshire  fine  of  1176,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above.  More  significant  is  the  absence  of  a 
date,  for  dating  seems  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  perfect  '  fine ' 
from  the  first.  In  other  respects,  and  especially  in  the  formula 
luide  placitiim  fait  inter  eos  in  cuna  doniini  regis,  the  wording 
seems,  in  every  way,  characteristic  of  the  perfect  '  fine.'  The 
document,  therefore,  is  of  real  value  for  the  development  of  this 
institution.  Immediately  after  it  I  print  the  royal  charter  of  con- 
firmation, to  be  compared,  of  course,  with  those  I  have  given  above. 

Hec  est  concordia  facta  in  curia  domini  regis  Henrici  secundi  apud 
Westmonasterium  ad  scacarium  [sic]  coram  Ricardo  Pictavensi  archidia- 
cono  et  Galfrido  Cantuarensi  archidiacono  et  Ricardo  tesaurario  et  Regi- 
naldo  de  Ware[nna]  et  Alano  de  Nevilla  et  Ada  de  G[ernemue]  et  aliis 
fidelibus  domini  regis  tunc  ibi  presentibus  inter  Willielmum  de  Cantelu  et 
Emmam  uxorem  eius  et  Reinerum  et  Margeriam  uxorem  eius  de  quarta 
parte  totius  terre  que  fuit  Hugonis  de  Broc  in  Smethetone  et  in  Fineberga 
et  P[ebenhers  ?]  quam  predicti  Reinerus  et  Margeria  uxor  eius  clamaverunt 
versus  predictos  Willielmum   de  Cantelu  et  Emmam  uxorem  eius  et 

'"  Vesp.,  E.  XX.  f.  42. 

■•*•  It  is  remarkable  that  five  out  of  the  six  justices  before  whom  the  concordia  was 
'  made  '  are  found  among  the  ten  '  barons  of  the  exchequer  '  before  whom  a  feoffment 
was  executed  at  Michaelmas  in  1170  (probably)  according  to  Madox,  but  in  1169  ac- 
cording to  Eyton  {Itinei'ary,  p.  130).  But  the  confirmation  charter  of  the  king  (see 
below)  is  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  concord,  and  Henry,  who  had  left  England 
in  Xl(i6,  was  only  here  in  1170  from  March  to  June. 
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unde  placitum  fuit  intet  eos  in  curia  domini  regis,  scilicet  quod  prefati 
Eeinerus  et  Margeria  uxor  eius  quietos  {sic)  clamaverunt  de  se  et  lieredibus 
suis  Willelmo  de  Cantelu  et  Emme  uxori  eius  et  beredibus  eorum  imper- 
petuum  totum  ius  et  totum  clamium  q[uod]  dicebant  se  babere  in  terra 
ilia.  Et  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et  Emma  uxor  eius  dederunt  predictis 
Eeinero  et  Margerie  uxori  eius  et  beredibus  eius  [sic]  terram  de  Bircheia 
et  terram  que  fuit  Godmanni  in  Smetbetone  et  vii  acras  et  dimidiam 
in  Spendelese  tenendas  de  se  et  de  lieredibus  suis  per  xii  denarios  annua- 
tim  inde  reddendos  ad  tres  terminos,  scilicet  ad  Natale  Domini  iiij  d.  et 
ad  Pasca  iiij  d.  et  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  iiij  d.  Dabunt  et[iam]  ad 
XX  solidos  de  scutagio  ix  d.  et  ad  plus  plus  et  ad  minus  minus.  Et 
Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et  Emma  uxor  eius  et  heredes  eorum  warantiza- 
bunt  predictas  terras  predicto  Eeinero  et  Margerie  uxori  eius  et  beredibus 
eorum  contra  omnes  homines  per  predictum  servicium.  Et  pro  hac 
Concordia  et  quieta  clamantia  dederunt  predicti  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et 
Emma  uxor  eius  predictis  Eeinero  et  Margerie  uxori  eius  unum  anulum 
aureum  et  xx  sol.^^ 

The  royal  charter  of  confirmation  runs  thus  :  — 

H.  rex  Angl[orum]  etc.  .  .  .  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmasse  concordiam  que  facta  est  in  curia  mea  coram  justic[iariis] 
meis  inter  Willelmuni  de  Cantelu  et  Emmam  uxorem  eius  et  Eeinerum 
de  Bircheia  et  Margeriam  uxorem  eius  de  quarta  parte  totius  terre 
Hugonis  de  Broc'  in  Smethethuna  et  in  Fineberge  et  in  P[ebenhers]  quam 
predicti  Eicardus  et  Emma  uxor  eius  clamaverunt  versus  predictos 
Willelmum  et  Emmam  uxorem  eius  in  curia  mea.  Que  concordia  talis 
est.  Eeinerus  et  Margeria  uxor  eius  quietum  clamaverunt  de  se  et  beredi- 
bus suis  Willelmo  et  Emme  uxori  eius  et  beredibus  etc.  [ut  supra  down  to 
« ilia.']  .  .  . 

Et  pro  hac  concordia  et  quieta  clamantia  Willelmus  et  Emma  uxor 
eius  dederunt  predictis  Eeinero  et  Margerie  uxori  ejus  anulum  aureum  et 
XX  sol.  et  terram  de  Bircheia  etc.  [tit  supra  to  end  of  scutage  clause.]  .  .  .^- 

Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  prefata  concordia  firmiter  teneatur 
inter  illos  et  heredes  eorum  et  quod  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et  Emma  uxor 
eius  et  heredes  eorum  imperpetuum  teneant  totam  predictam  terram  cum 
pertinentiis  suis  libere  et  quiete  sic[ut]  liberius  et  quietius  tenet  aliquis  de 
honore  de  Bolonia.  Et  sciendum  est  quod  predicti  Willelmus  et  Emma 
uxor  eius  warantizabunt  predictas  terras  Eeinero  et  Margerie  et  beredibus 
eorum  per  predictum  servitium. 

Testibus :  Eicardo  Pictavensi  archidiacono ;  Galfrido  Cantuarensi  arcbi- 
diacono  ;  Eeginaldo  de  Warenna  ;  Alano  de  Nevilla.  Apud  Westmonas- 
terium.^** 

The  property  lay  in  Smeeton  Hall  (in  Bulmer)  and  Pebmarsli, 
Essex,  and  in  Finborough,  Suffolk,  and  was  held  of  the  honour  of 
Boulogne. 

Although  my  list  comes  down  no  later  than  1180,  I  may  allude 

.  .J 

-'  Cart.  Ant.  DD.  31. 
.  "  But  the  words  Jieredifario  iure  are  inserted  before  xii  denarios,  and  the  scutage 
clause  begins  et  ad  xx.  sol.  de  scutagio  dabunt.  ^'  Cari.  Ant.  DD.  30. 
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once  more  to  the  earliest  fine  in  official  custody.^^  Mr.  Eyton 
inclined  to  1182  as  its  true  date,'-^  1  Dec.  1182  being  *  the  date  given 
on  the  fine,'  although  'the  fine  is  entered  on  the  Pipe  Eoll  of 
Michaelmas,  1182.' 2«  This  statement  greatly  perplexed  me;  for 
the  date  on  the  fine  (xxvi  .  .  .)  is  no  longer  legible.  But  clearly 
what  Mr.  Eyton  meant  was  that,  in  the  transcript  of  the  fine  on 
the  Pipe  Eoll  the  date  is  given  as  the  28th  year,  so  that,  as  he 
says,  *  if  correctly  dated,  the  entry  was  quite  supplementary,' 
the  Roll  being  that  of  the  Michaelmas  preceding  the  fine.  On 
examining  the  original  Eoll  of  28  Hen.  II,  1  found  that  the 
year  of  the  fine  was  clearly  given  as  'xxviii.'  Hen.  II,  but  the 
interesting  fact  was  revealed  that  the  entry  was  not  only  (from 
the  ink)  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  Eoll,  but  was  placed 
on  a  chance  blank  space  at  the  foot  of  the  third  rotulet  (dorse), 
w^hich  had  been  specially  ruled,  for  its  reception,  with  lines  by  no 
means  parallel  to  those  of  the  Eoll.^^  It  was  therefore  inserted 
nearly  two  months  after  the  completion  of  the  Eoll,  and  quite 
independently  of  that  sacrosanct  document's  proper  contents. 
If  this  is  the  first  fine  which  was  thus  set  on  record,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  the  Michaelmas  preceding  presented  itself  as 
the  most  authoritative  quarter  in  which  to  make  the  entry,  and 
that  the  practice  of  recording  fines  on  these  rolls  arose  from  this 
beginning.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  been  recognised 
that  a  Eoll  of  which  the  sanctity  was  so  jealously  guarded  could 
contain  an  addition  so  much  subsequent  to  its  actual  compilation. 

Of  the  two  earliest  fines  now  at  the  public  record  office  that 
of  29  April  1182  is  made  before  the  bishops  of  "Winchester  and 
Norwich  and  Eanulf  de  Glanville  Instic'  domini  regis,  &c.,^^  while 
that  of  1  Dec.  118(2)  is  made  before  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Ely  and  Eannulf  de  Glanville  Instic'  domini  regisy  &c.  These 
two  groups  combine  in  that  before  which  a  fine  {Jinis  et  concordia) 
was  made  the  previous  year  (2  Oct.  1181) — namely,  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  Eanulf  de  Glanville,  Master  Walter 
of  Coutances,^''  William  Basset,  Eanulf  de  Gedl[inges],  Hugh  de 
Morwic.^"  The  first  four  of  these  justices  were  also  the  first  four 
named  on  the  Oxford  fine  of  20  months  previous.^'  This  confirms 
the  view  expressed  in  my  *  Feudal  England  '  (p.  576)  that  these 
four  principal  justices  held  at  the  time  a  permanent  position,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  varying  group  which  clustered  around  them. 

J.  H.  EOUND. 

''♦  Hunter's  Fines,  p.  xxii ;  Feet  of  Fines  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  i.  1 ;  supra,  p.  296, 
='  Court  and  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  pp.  244,  249.  -*  Ibid.  p.  244. 

*'  For  these  lines  see  the  Dialogus  :  '  Eegulatis  igitur  rotulis  a  summo  pene  usque 
deorsum,  et  ex  utraque  parte,  lineis  a  se  decenter  distantibus,'  &c. 
-*  Hunter's  Fines,  p.  xxi  ;  Feet  of  Fines  (Pipe  Eoll  Soc),  p.  2. 
^  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  archbishop  of  Bouen. 
»     esp.  E.  XX.  45  d.  "  Supra,  p.  296. 
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BULL    OF    PAUL   IV   CONCERNING   THE   BISHOPRIC    OF   BRISTOL. 

The  following  document  is  printed  from  a  folio  book,  bound  in 
russia,  presented  to  the  Bristol  Institution  by  Benjamin  Heywood 
Bright,  entitled  *  Documents  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Bristol,  being  Official  Transcripts  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  April  MDCCCXXIII.'  The  title  has  been  printed. 
The  first  leaf  contains  the  index  to  eight  documents,  beginning 
A.D.  1253  and  ending  a.d,  1555.  They  are  all  copied  and  authenti- 
cated by  M.  Marini,  1823,  under  his  hand  and  seal.  They  relate 
to  the  abbey  and  cathedral  church,  and  to  other  churches  in  that 
city. 

The  papal  bull  which  we  here  produce  is  probably  unique  in 
kind,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  account  of  it. 

The  see  of  Bristol  had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIH,  4  June  1542, 
and  Paul  Bush  was  consecrated  its  first  bishop,  25  June  of  the  same 
year,  by  Heath  of  Eochester,  Thirlby  of  Westminster,  and  Hodgkin, 
suffragan  of  Bedford,  acting  under  a  commission  from  Cranmer, 
who  appears  very  seldom  to  have  acted  in  person  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop,  in  conformity  with  his  known  disbelief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  or  its  necessity.  The  consecration  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampton,  in  the  diocese  of  West- 
minster, but  is  recorded  in  Cranmer's  register  at  Lambeth.  At 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  conformed  to  the  changes  introduced 
and  took  advantage  of  the  enactment  which  allowed  of  the  marriage 
of  priests.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Edith  Ashley,  died  8  Oct. 
1553.  On  13  March  1554  a  commission  was  issued  to  deprive  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  St.  David's,  Chester,  and 
Bristol  for  other  misdemeanours,  and  especially  for  having  married 
in  violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity.  ¥he  others  were  deprived, 
but  Paul  Bush,  of  Bristol,  anticipated  his  deprival  by  voluntarily 
resigning  his  see,  21  June  1554.  He  conformed  to  the  new  order 
under  Mary,  and  probably  might  have  .kept  his  bishopric,  as  his 
wife  was  now  dead,  but  he  remained  on  as  rector  of  Winterbourne, 
near  Bristol,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  11  Oct.  1558. 

From  the  pope's  bull  addressed  to  John  Holyman,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Bristol,  it  appears  that  Cardinal  Pole  had  made 
a  mistake  in  allowing  the  appointment  of  Holyman  and  his  conse- 
cration to  the  see  of  Bristol  before  the  pope  had  issued  his  bull  for 
the  erection  of  the  see,  which  bull  at  the  date  of  1823  was  not  to 
be  found,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  volume  in  which  it  was  registered. 
The  bull  was  intended  to  set  all  things  right  for  the  new  bishop, 
in  spite  of  the  informality  of  his  appointment.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  date  21  June  1553  is  a  mistake  for  1555,  but  whether 
that  is  an  error  in  the  original  document  or  the  copy  it  is  impos- 
.sible  to  determine. 
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The  bull,  which  is  dated  21  June  1555,  provides  for  all  con- 
tingencies as  regards  the  existence  of  the  see  and  the  manner  in 
■which  it  might  be  considered  to  have  been  vacated,  for  the  bishop 
had  been  consecrated  18  Nov.  1554,  and  had  been  granted  the 
temporalities  28  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

Marinus  Marinius  Patricias  Eugubinus,  Calliensis,  et  nobilis  reipublicae 
■g.  Marmi,  Honorarius  a  Cubiculo  Secretiori  Summi  Pontificis  Pii 
PP  VII  et  universis  S.  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Tabulariis  Praefectus. 

Praesentes  literas  inspecturis  notum  facimus  et  attest amur  desiderari 
in  Archivis  Seoretioiibus  Vaticanis  volumen  vigesimum  octavum  plutei 
64  in  quo  Bulla  episcopalis  canonicae  erectionis  Ecclesiae  Bristoliensis 
regesta  fuerat ;  necnon  alterum  (n"  109)  Consistorialiiivi  nuncupatum,  in 
quo  (pag.  148)  ille  qui  tunc  temporis  a  Secretis  fuerat  Concistorii  sequenti 
niodo  scribebat  loannes  fit  Ejnscopus  Bristoliensis  die  21  Iiinii  anno 
1553. 

Huiusmodi  vero  duo  Volumina  quae  olim  in  praefatis  Archivis 
extitisse  evidens  est,  uti  ex  eorum  indicibus  luculenter  eruitur,  mode 
inveniri  minime  possunt.  Quo  casu  autem  id  acciderit  indicare  nequimus, 
ita  ut  an  ab  ahquo  sublata,  vel  inconsulto  alicui  e  ceteris  Tabulariis 
Romanis,  quibuscum  a  Nobis  illorum  quae  a  Parisiis  in  urbem  anno  1816 
invexerimus  docnmentorum  restitutio  peragebatur,  adiudicata  fuerint  vel 
potius  in  eorumdem  Archivorum  Secretiorum  penetralibus  usque  mode 
lateant,  ambigendi  locus  est.  Quidquid  vero  sit  indicationes  loannem 
Episcopum  Bristoliensem  spectantes  a  schedis  quas  eadera  Tabularia 
Secretiora  suppeditant,  omni  firmitatis  et  authenticitatis  robore  pollent 
ita  ut  loco  autogfaphorum  carentium  deinceps  haberi  ac  produci 
possint.  In  quorum  fidetn  hie  nos  subscripsimus  et  soliho  signo  obsigna- 
vimus. 

Dab.  Roniae  e  Tabulariis  Secretioribus  S.R.E.  VII  Idus  ApriUs  anno 
MDCCCXXIII. 

Marinus  Marinius,  q.s. 

Ex  regesto  au-  Hoc  est  exemplar  quarumdam  Litte- 

tographo  Bull.  rarum  Apostolicarum  f.  r.  Pauli  IV, 

Pauli  IV  an.  1.  quarum  tenor  talis  est. 
lib.  45  pag.  47'°. 

Paulus  Episcopus  Servus  Servonnn  Dei  Venerabili  Fratri  lohanni 
Epo  Bristoliensi  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. 

Regimini  universalis  ecclesiae,  mentis  licet  imparibus  disponente 
domino  presidentes  de  universis  orbis  ecclesiis  et  earum  pastoribus  pro 
ipsarum  ecclesiarum  statu  salubriter  dirigendo,  et  ne  in  spiritualibus 
aut  temporalibus  detrimenta  sustineant  solicite  quantum  nobis  ex  alto 
conceditur  cogitamus  et  desuper  disponimus  prout  ecclesiarum  earumdem 
necessitas  ac  locorum  et  temporum  qualitas  exigere  dinoscuntur. 

Sane  ecclesia  Bristoliensi  quae  alias  perniciosissimo  schismate,  quod 
modo  Dei  misericordia  et  charissimi  in  Cbristo  filii  nostri  Philippi  regis,  et 
charissimae  in  Cbristo  filiae  nostrao  Mariae  reginae  Angliae  [et]  Franciae 
"illustrium  pietate  extinctum  est,  in  regno  Angliae  urgente,  per  tunc 
Bupremum  concilium  parlamentum  nuncupatura  dicti  regni  in  provinci^ 
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Cantuariensi  erecta  fuit,  et  cuius  erectio  postmodum  per  dilectum  filium 
Eeginaldum  Sanctae  Mariae  in  Cosmedin  diaconum  Cardinalem  Polum 
nuncupatum  nostrum  et  Aplicae  Sedis  in  eodem  regno  Legatum  de 
Latere  sufficienti  ad  id  ut  asserebat  per  literas  dictae  Sedis  facultate 
suffultum  primo  et  deinde  per  nos  aplica  auctoritate  approbata  extitit  ab 
eius  primaeva  erectione  huiusmodi  aut  alio  certo  modo  vacante, 

Nos  verum  et  ultimum  dictae  Ecclesiae  vacationis  modum  etiam  si 
ex  illo  quaevis  generalis  reservatio  etiam  in  corpore  iuris  clausa  resultet 
praesentibus  pro  expresso  habentes  et  ad  provisionem  eiusdem  ecclesiae 
celerem  et  fidelem,  ne  longae  vacationis  exponatur  incommodis,  paternis 
et  sollicitis  studiis  intendentes,  post  deliberationem  quam  de  praeficiendo 
eidem  ecclesiae  personam  utilem  et  etiam  fructuosam  cum  fratribus 
nostris  habuimus  diligentem,  demum  ad  te  de  persona  cuius  de  legitime 
matrimonio  procreatus  *  etiam  tunc  in  theologia  magister  et  in  presbiteratus 
ordine  ac  aetate  legitima  constitutus,  cumque  apud  ipsum  Eeginaldum 
Cardinalem  et  Legatum  de  vitae  munditia,  honestate  morum,  spiritu- 
alium  providentia  et  temporalium  circumspectione  aliisque  multiplicium 
virtutum  donis  fidedigna  testimonia  perhibentur  et  pro  quo  eadem  Maria 
Regina  iuxta  ipsius  regni  consuetudinem  praefato  Eeginaldo  Cardinali  et 
Legato  super  hoc  supplicaverat,  idem  Eeginaldus  Cardinalis  et  Legatus, 
cui  antea  felicis  recordationis  lulius  Papa  tertius  praedecessor  noster,  ut 
quibusvis  cathedralibus  ipsius  regni  ecclesiis  quovismodo  pro  tempore 
vacantibus  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  dicta  Maria  Eegina  iuxta 
consuetudinem  praedictam  sibi  supplicasset  dicta  auctoritate  providere 
ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  Episcopos  praeficere  possit  plenam 
et  liberam  facultatem  per  suas  in  forma  brevis  litteras  concesserat, 
praefatae  ecclesiae  Bristoliensi  ante  illius  creationis  approbationem  de 
facto  providit  quemque  illi  in  Episcopum  praefecit  et  pastorem  curam  et 
administrationem  ipsius  Ecclesiae  tibi  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus 
plenarie  committendo  prout  in  ipsius  praedecessoris  et  super  provisione  et 
praefectione  predictis  confectis  ipsius  Eeginaldi  Cardinalis  et  Legati 
litteris  plenius  continetur  quique  provisionis  et  prefectionis  huiusmodi 
praetextu  possessionem  seu  quasi  regiminis  et  adininistrationis  ipsius 
ecclesiae  etiam  de  facto  apprehendisti  et  munus  consecrationis  tibi  alias  rite 
et  recte  impensum  similiter  de  facto  suscepisti,  direximus  oculos  nostrae 
mentis, 

Et  hiis  omnibus  consideratis  et  quod  tu  pro  quo  praefatus  Philippus 
Eex  et  Maria  Eegina  nobis  super  hoc  supplicarunt  ecclesiam  praedictam 
abinde  citra  salubriter  rexisti  et  feliciter  gubernasti,  ct  a  quibusvis  excom- 
raunicationis  suspensionis  et  interdicti  aliisque  ecclesiasticis  sententiis 
censuris  et  poenis  a  iure  vel  ab  homine  quavis  occasione  vel  caussi  latis 
si  quibus  quomodolibet  innodatus  existis  ad  effectum  praesentiuiii  dumtaxat 
consequendum  absolventes,  et  absolutum  fore  censentes,  de  persona  tua 
nobis  et  eisdem  fratribus  ob  tuorum  exigentiam  meritorum  accept  a 
praefatae  ecclesiae  quovis  modo  vacet  de  ipsorum  fratrum  consilio  eadem 
auctoritate  providemus,  teque  illi  in  Episcopum  praeficimus  et  pastorem 
curam  et  administrationem  ipsius  Ecclesiae  tibi  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  et 
temporalibus  plenarie  committendo,  ac  tecum  ut  munere  consecrationis 
per  te,  ut  praefertur,  suscepto  libere  et  licite  valeas  dispensando  in  illo  qui 

'  The  change  of  case  here  indicates  some  mistake. 
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dat  gratias  et  largitur  praemia  confidentes  quod  dirigente  domino  actus 
tuos  praefata  ecclesia  per  tuae  circumspectionis  industriam  et  studium 
fructuosuni  regetur  utiliter  et  prospere  dirigetur  ac  grata  in  eisdem  spiri- 
tualibus  et  temporalibus  suscipiat  incrementa. 

Volumus  autem  quod  antequam  regimen  et  administrationem  dictae 
e3clesiae  vigore  praesentium  te  in  aliquo  immisceas  in  manibus  venera- 
bilium  fratrum  nostrorum  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis  et  Episcopi  Londo- 
niensis  seu  alterius  eorum  fidelitatis  debitae  solitum  praestes  iuramentum 
iuxta  formam  praesentibus  annotatam,  quibus  per  praesentes  committimus 
et  mandamus  ut  ipsi  vel  eorum  alter  a  te  nostro  et  Eomanae  Ecclesiae 
nomine  huiusmodi  recipiant  seu  recipiat  juramentum. 

Quocirca  fraternitati  tuae  ut  curam  et  administrationem  praedictas  sic 
exercere  studeas  sollicite  fideliter  et  prudenter  quod  exinde  sperat  fructus 
proveniant  et  tuae  bonae  famae  odor  ex  tuis  laudabilibus  actibus  latius 
diffundatur,  ipsaque  ecclesia  Bristoliensis  gubernatori  provido  et  fructuoso 
administratori  gaudeat  se  commissam  tuque  praeter  aeteniae  retributionis 
praemium  nostram  et  eiusdem  sedis  benedictionem  et  gratiam  exinde 
uberius  consequi  merearis,  necnon  dilectis  filiis  Capitulo  et  Vassallis  dictae 
Ecclesiae  Bristoliensis  ac  clero  et  populo  civitatis  et  diocesis  Bristoliensis 
per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus  quatinus  Capitulum  tibi  tanquam  patri 
et  pastori  animarum  suarum  humiliter  intendentes  exhibeant  tibi 
obedientiam  et  reverentiam  debitas  et  devotas,  ac  clerus  te  pro  nostrae  et 
Sedis  praedictae  reverentia  benigne  recipientes  et  honorifice  pertractantes 
tua  salubria  monita  et  mandata  suscipiant  humiliter,  et  efficaciter  adim- 
plere  procurent.  Populus  vero  te  tamquam  patrem  et  pastorem  animarum 
suarum  devote  suscipientes,  et  debita  honoriiBcientia  prosequentes  hiis 
monitis  et  mandatis  salubribus  humiliter  intendant,  ita  ut  tu  in  eis 
devotionis  filios  et  ipsi  in  te  per  consequens  patrem  benivolum  invenisse 
gaudeatis  ;  Vassalli  autem  praefati  te  debito  honore  prosequentes  tibi 
iidelitatem  soHtam  et  consueta  servitia  et  iura  tibi  ah  eis  debita  exhibere 
integre  procurent,  alioquin  sententiam  seu  poenam  quam  rite  tuleris  seu 
statueris  in  rebeUes  ratam  habebimus  et  faciemus  auctore  domino  usque 
ad  satisfactionem  condignam  inviolabiliter  observari. 

Kogamus  quoque  praefatos  Philippum  Regem  et  Mariam  Eeginam  ac 
venerabilem  fratrem  nostrum  Archiepum  Cantuariensem  ipsi  Archiepo 
per  eadem  scripta  mandantes  quatinus  te  et  praefatam  ecclesiam  Bristo- 
liensem  dicti  Archiepi  suffraganeam  tuae  curae  commissam  habentes  pro 
nostra  et  dictae  Sedis  reverentia  propensius  commendatos  in  ampliandis 
et  conservandis  iuribus  vestris  sic  vos  benigni  favoris  auxilio  prosequantur 
quod  tu  eorum  fultus  praesidio  in  commisso  tibi  eiusdem  Ecclesiae  re- 
gimine  possis  Deo  propitio  prosperari,  ac  eisdem  Philippo  Regi  et  Mariae 
Regmae  a  Deo  perennis  vitae  praemium,  et  a  nobis  condigna  proveniat 
actio  gratiarum  ipsique  Archiepo  proinde  divinam  misericordiam  et 
nostram  ac  eiusdem  Sedis  benedictionem  et  gratiam  valeat  uberius 
promereri,  forma  autem  iuramenti  per  te  praestandi  quam  nobis  de  verbo 
ad  verbum  per  tuas  patentes  literas  tuo  sigillo  munitas  per  proprium 
nuncium  quantocius  destinare  procures,  talis  est 

Ego  Johannes  Episcopus  Bristoliensis  ab  hac  hora  &c.,  Dei  Evan- 
gelia  &c. 

Datum  Bomae  apud  Sanctum  Petmm  anno  incarnationis  dominicae 
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millesimo  quingentesimo  quinquagesimo  quinto,  undecimo  Kalendas  lulii, 
Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 

Fed.  Cakd.  Caesius.  J.  Baeengus 

Des,criptum  et  recognitum  ex  V.  1.  Kegesti  autograph!  Litterarum 
f.  r.  Pauli  PP  IV  quod  asservatur  in  Archive  Secretiori  Aplico  Vaticano. 
In  quorum  fidem  heic  me  subscripsi  et  solito  signo  signavi. 

Dabam  ex  Archivo  praefato  III  Kal.  Februarii  Anno  Dni 
MDCCCXXIII. 

Literas  huiusmodi  exscripsimus  nostra  manu,  instante  B.  Heywood 
Bright,  orthographia  ceterisque  in  Kegesto  inventis  religiose  servatis. 


Red      \  Red 


ribbon         MaRINUS   MaBINIUS, 


gg^j  ^  honorarius  a  cubiculo  secretiori  Summi  Pontificis  et 

of  red  )  Sanctae  Eomanae  Ecciiae  Tabulariis  Praefectus. 


21  Jun.  1555.     loannes  fit  Eps  Bristolien. 

Cons.  109,  p.  148. 
Bristoliensis  episcopatus  in  Anglia  erectus  saec.  decimo  sexto. 

64  T.  28,  p.  194. 

M.  Marinius, 
S.  R.  E.  Scriniarius.^ 


AN   ASSESSMENT   OF   WAGES   FOR    1630. 

A  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
(MS.  Add.  22,  No.  76),  contains,  in  addition  to  a  note  on  the  wine 
trade,  a  table  of  wages  assessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
Suffolk  at  the  quarter  sessions  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  12  April 
1630.  In  connexion  with  the  controversy  as  to  whether  these 
assessments  were  made  regularly,  and  whether  they  were  enforced 
when  made,  this  manuscript  has  a  certain  value.  The  great  detail 
in  which  the  different  assessments  are  set  out  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  strong  argument  that  they  had  been  regularly  made  before,  and 
perhaps  a  weak  argument,  but  still  an  argument,  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  enforced.  W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 

SUFF. 

Rates  of  wages  for  Laborors,  artificers,  spinners  &  other  working 
people  as  well  with  liuery  as  without ;  both  by  the  yeare  &  by  the  day, 
&  by  the  yeare,  with  meate  &  drink  &  without  meate  &  drink,  Rated  & 
apointed  at  the  generall  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  holden  at  Bury  S* 
Edmonds  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  vpon  Munday  12  Aprilis  A°  yj  Carolj 
Regis  1630  viz  immediate  post  festu  pasc  scdm  forma  statutj  :  sealed  & 

-  The  text  is  here  printed  accurately  from  the  transcript,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few   words  where  it  was  certain  that  the  scribe  had  made  a  mistake  in  copying. 

X  2 
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The    m*"    workeman    thereof  j  8f7. ;  without] 
to  haue'  by  the   day  with  I     meate       &lxvj.d. 
meate  &  drinke  j     drink  j 


subscribed  by  S""  Tho :  Playters,  S""  G.  Waldegraue,  S""  W.  Soame,  M^  W. 
Gooch,  Brampton  Gurdon,  Tho  :  Bedinfeild. 

Trades  men. 
day  1  freemason  ^ 

&  joyner 
plowright 
Wheelewright 
Carpenter 
Sawyer 
Eiuers  of  lath  & 

pale 
Eough  Mason 
Bricklayer 
Tiler 
Slater 
Plumer 
Caruer 
Thatcher 
Eeeder 
These  following  to  haue  by  the  day  with  meate  &  drinke  the  masters  \}.d. 

&  without  xij.^. 

knacker 
Limeburner 
Baskett  &  fanne- 

maker 
Coach  mender 
cobler 
Tayler 
Painter 
Sadler 
Cooper 
Tinker 
Brickmaker 
Tilemaker 
Gardiner 
Mowletaker 
Skauell  or  Marsh 

caster 
makers   of   deepe 

gripes  in  med- 

owes     or    ma- 

rishes 

The  seruant  at  21  yeares  of  age  or  aboue  to  haue  by  the  day,  with  meate 

&  drink  5d.,  &  without  20fZ.' 
Seruantes  &  apprentises  from  xvj  yeares  of  age  to  xxj,  with  meate  & 

drinke  4rf.,  without  8cL 
feeruants  &  apprentices  from  x  yeares  to  xvj,  with  meat  &  drinke  Sd., 

without  6c7. 

'  Sic.    Tbis  should  apparently  te  read  '  lOd.* 


the  master  workeman  to  haue]  vjf/.,  &  with-] 
)>     by  the  day  with  meate  &-     out    meatelxijJ. 
drink  j      &      drinke] 
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All  other  seruants  aboue  the  age  of  xxj  yeares  being  retayned  by  the 

whoUe  yeare  to  haue,  with  liuery  40s.,  without  4  marks. 
All  other  seruants  from  the  age  of  xyj  yeares  to  y°  age  of  xxj,  to  haue  by 

the  yeare  40s. 
All  from  y^  age  of  ten  to  xvj  to  haue  by  the  yeare  26s.  8d. 
Sawyers  of  inch  or  halfe  inch  boards  &  of  split  worke  one  with  another  to 

haue  by  the  hundred  2s.  6d. 
Sawyers  of  split  work  or  two  inch  planks,  where  they  saw  not  boards  to 

haue  by  y^  hundred  2s.  Ad. 
Sawyers  of  quarters  to  haue  by  the  hundred  Is. 

Kiuers  of  Lath  to  haue  by  the  bunch  with  meat  &  drinke  2d.,  without  Sd. 
Day  Labourers  from  the  Lady  day  to  Michs  (out  of  haruest)  with  meat  & 

drink  6d.,  without  12d. 
And  from  Mich*^  to  the  Lady  day,       ,,       „      Ad.,      „      8d. 

Haruest  &  Hay  fell. 

Mowers  of  grasse  to  haue  by  the  day  with  meat  &.  drinke  Qd.,  without  lAd. 
Mowers  of  Corne  with  meate  &  drinke  %d.,  without  IQd. 
Shearers  of  Corne  with  meat  &  drinke  Qd.,  ditto  IQtd. 
The  woman  reaper  by  the  day  with  meat  &  drink  Ad.,  without  8^. 
The  woman  imployd  in  picking  of  Hopps  weeding  or  other  Husbandry  or 
housewifery  by  y''  day  with  meat  &  drink  2d.,      „      5d. 

Thrashers.  m  y»  woodland     iu  y  feildiiig 

Thrashers  of  wheate 25.  ISd. 

Threshers  of  Eye  &  mestine 18c?.  lAd. 

Thrashers  of  Barly 10c?.  8c?. 

Thrashers  of  Oats  &  Bullymong      .        .        .        .8c?.  8c?. 

Thrashers  of  Pease .        ......     12c?.  12c?. 

Shearing,  shocking  &  binding  of  wheate  &  Eye  by  the 

Aker  both  in  y^  woodland  &  feilding  .         .         .2s.  20c?. 
Mowing  of  Barley  in  the  feilding  &  laying  it  in  the 

band '    12c?. 

Mowing  of  Barley  m  y^  woodland  not  layd  in  band  .  10c?. 

Binding,  Shocking  &  Eaking  of  Barly  by  y^  Aker    .       8c?.  8c?. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  Gates,  coted  18c?.,  uncoted  8c?. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  Bullymonge,  coted  2s.,  uncoted  12c?. 

Felling  of  an  Aker  of  Tares  or  fetches  in  feilding  12c?.,  in  woodland  12f?. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  grasse 

in  y*'  riuer  meadow  18c?.,  in  upland  medow  12c?. 

For  making  the  same          „            „          18c?.,        „            ,,  12c?. 

Ditcheres. 
For  a  Eodd  of  ditching  8  foot  wide  &  3  foot  layd  with  a  double  Eang 

of  Quickset  &  an  hedg  set  upon  it  vjc?.,  without  a  Quickset  4c?. 
And  for  euery  foot  of  y*  kind  more  in  breadth  Ic?. 
For  ditching  of  a  wet  marsh  or  Fenny  ground,  8  foot  wide  and  4  foot 

deepe,  viz.  for  euery  xxj  foot  thereof  7c?. 
Cutting  &  scouring  of  an  old  ditch  2  spit  deep  &  an  hedg  set  vpon  it ;  for 

euery  Eod  3c?. 
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For  making  of  a  stanted  hedg,  for  the  felling  &  cutting  of  the  stuff  thereof 
by  the  Kod,  accompting  xvjd.  foot  &  an  half  to  y"  pole,  Id.  ob. 

For  the  making  &  cutting  of  an  vsuall  hedg  of  a  banke,  viz.  for  euery  rod 
thereof,  Id. 

Woodmakers. 

For  the  felling  &  making  of  an  hundred  of  one  bande  smooth  wood,  brush 

or  bushes,  accompting  6  score  faggots  to  y^  hundred  2s. 
The  loade  thereof  8d. 

for  the  felling  and  making  of  an  hundred  of  furre  18d. 
for  the  felling  &  making  of  an  hundred  of  twoe  band  wood  2s.  3d. 
The  loade  thereof  being  30  faggots. 

Husbandry. 

Bayliff  of  husbandry  retayned  by  y«  yeare  to  haue  with  his  liuery  £S, 

without  £4. 
Cheefe  Hinde  or  Carter,  with  liuery  58s.  4d.,  without  £4. 
Euery  other  Hind  Carter  ploWman  or  seruant  in  husbandry  being  xxj  yers 

old  to  haue  by  y®  yere  with  his  liuery  40s.,  without  55s. 
Apprentices  or  Children  vnder  y«  age  of  xviii  years  vsed  in  driuing  y* 

plovgh  or  other  husbandry  (except  y*  bee  otherwise  ordered  to  finding) 

to  haue  88s.  4(f. 
Mayd  seruants  retayned  by  the  yeare  being  under  the  age  of  xviii  yeares, 

23s.  id. 
Dayry  mayds  or  other  women  seruants  taking  charge  40s. 
Other  mayd  seruants  by  y**  yeare  80s. 

Clothiers,  Spinners  Combers  d:  fullers. 

Clothiers  cheife  seruants  vsing  to  ryde  to  spinners  or  otherwise  with 

Liuery  ^8,  without  £4. 
Other  seruants  of  Clothiers  to  haue  with  liuery  40s.,  without  50s. 
Seruants  to  weauers  of  woollen  Cloath  or  stuflfe  to  haue  by  y«  yeare  with 

lieury  30s.,  without  40s. 
Euery  manseruant  seruing  with  any  person  as  a  Comber  of  wooll  to  haue 

by  the  yeare  40s. 
Euery  such  seruant  being  a  single  man  and  working  by  y^  pound  to  haue 

by  y  pound  Id. 
Euery  such  seruant  being  a  marry ed  man  &  hauing  serued  as  an  appntice 

thereto  according  to  y«  Statute  to  haue  by  y^  pound  2d. 
Cheefe  seruants  of  fullers  to  haue  by  y«  yeare  with  liuery  £3  without 

5  marks. 
Cheefe  seruants  of  Millers  with  liuery  50s.,  without  £3. 
Others  seruants  of  fullers  &  millers  with  liuery  40s.,  without  50s. 
Sawyers  n 

To  their  cheefe  seruants  re-] 


tayned  by  y®  yeare  with  r  50s.,  without  £3. 


Tanners 

Corriers 

Butchers 

Chandlers     & 

Dyers 

To  their  other  retayned  seruants  with  liuery  405.,  without  50s 


liuery 


r 
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Tuckers 

Shermen 

Hosiers 

Shoemakers 

Pewterers 

Bakers 

Clouers 

Cutlers 

Blacksmiths 

Locksmiths 

ferriers 

Turners 

Bowyers 

fletchers 

Cooks    &    all 

other  Comon 

Traders      of 

merchandise 
And  to  their  other  retayned  seruants  with  liuery  40s.,  without  46s.  8d, 


To  their  cheefe  seruants  reA 
tained  hy  the  yeare  with  -46s.  8d.  &  Tj^ihout  53s.  id. 
liuery  j 


Charges  for  trench  wines. 

£      s.      d. 

A  tunn  of  wine  bringing  from  Lynn  for  the  porters,  fraite, 
coopidge  and  porters  heere  and  laying  downe  into  our 
celler  and  lekage  comes  to 01  00  00 

for  racking  a  tunn  of  wine 01  00  06 

charges  for  keepeing  it  after  it  is  laid  into  the  celler  but  halfe 

a  yeare  is 01  00  00 

frencli  wines  cost  when  they  were  feirst  brought  £17  12s.  Qd. 

the  tunn,  soe  euery  tunn  of  wine  stands  in  at  the  least      .     20  12  06 

For  Spanish  wines. 

<;ianary  wines  cost  at  London  vpon  the  least  a  pipe         .        .    17  00  00 

Sherry  sacke  costs  a  butt 16  00  00 

charges  there  for  porters,  carman  coop  the  butt      .         .         .     00  04  00 

for  bringing  home  &  lekadge 01  15  00 

for  racking  a  butt  of  wine 01  10  00 

for  keeping  a  butt  in  the  celler  halfe  a  yeare  .  .  .  .  01  00  00 
So  euery  but  stands  vs  in  the  least 20  09  00 

Wee  beseech  your  worshipps  consider  the  poore  times  wee  haue  had 
there  was  no  commencement  nor  any  fayres  And  wee  desyre  your 
worshipps  to  consider  the  great  charge  in  howse  keepeing,  a  great  charge 
for  our  licences,  a  great  charge  for  potts,  a  great  charge  for  howse  rent,  a 
great  charge  for  seruants. 

All  these  things  comes  to  particularly  at  the  least  to  foure  hundred 
and  fiftie  pounds  a  yeare. 


\ 


x^ 
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WILLIAM    HEDGES   IN   TURKEY. 

As  neither  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Hedges  in  the 

*  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,'  nor  Sir  Henry  Yule,  the  editor  of  Hedges's 

*  Diary '  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  has  ascertained  the  dates  of  the 
beginning  or  end  of  his  mission,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  a  letter  extant,  dated  21  Oct.  1661,  from  the  Levant  Company 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  noticed  in  the  *  Calendar  of  Domestic 
State  Papers,'  in  which  the  company  informs  the  ambassador  that 
they  have  decided  to  send  treasurers  from  England  on  bond  and 
oath,  and  have  selected  William  Hedges  for  the  post  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  pass  for  him  to  go  thither  is  dated  the  24th  day  of  the 
same  month ;  and  another  letter  from  the  company  to  William  Hyet, 
calling  upon  him  to  deliver  his  accounts  and  balance  to  Hedges, 
was  issued  four  days  later.  On  29  June  of  the  following  year  the 
company  is  already  writing  to  Hedges  himself,  ordering  a  payment 
to  the  ambassador. 

■'The  date  of  Hedges's  departure  from  Turkey  can  be  found 
in  Eycaut's  *  Memoirs.'  According  to  him  Hedges  left  Salonica  at 
the  beginning  of  1670  for  *  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on 
13  Jan.  [presumably  old  style],  and  there  remaining  some  time  for 
the  better  settlement  of  his  affairs  before  his  journey  thence  for 
England  by  land,  he  departed  on  14  Feb.,  and  on  29  March  follow- 
ing '  reached  Eaab,  in  Hungary,  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  where,  as  he 
thought,  he  gave  '  first  intelligence '  about  the  plot  hatched  with 
the  Turks  against  the  Vienna  government  by  Counts  Zrinyi 
('  Serini ')  and  Frangipani  and  their  adherents.  The  dates  given 
by  Eycaut  are  partly  confirmed  by  two  unpublished  letters  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office  from  Lord  Winchelsea.  One  of  these  is  dated 
from  *  Pera  of  Constantinople,  31  Jan.  1669 '  (10  Feb.  1670  new 
style),  and  contains  the  statement  that  the  writer  is  sending 
William  Hedges  home  over  land.  In  the  other,  sent  home  to 
England  and  dated  '  .  .  Feb.  1669 '  (thus  with  a  blank  left  for 
the  day),  William  Hedges  is  spoken  of  as  *  ye  Bearer  hereof.' 

Lewis  L.  Kropf. 
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Wanclerungen,  Anhau  und  Agrarrecht  dcr  Volker  Europas  nordlich  dcr 
Alpen.  Von  August  Meitzen.  Erste  Abth. :  '  Siedelung  und 
Agrarwesen  der  Westgermanen  und  Ostgermanen,  der  Kelten, 
Romer,  Finnen  und  Slawen.'  3  vols.,  with  atlas.  (Berlin  :  Wilhelm 
Hertz.     1895.) 

This  work  is  likely  to  become  a  text-book  of  the  still  comparatively  new, 
the  still  unnamed  science  whose  businiess  it  is  to  discover  the  forms  of 
tribal  settlement  in  the  history  of  agricultural  systems.  The  student  of 
this  science  sees  his  material  in  houses,  hamlets,  villages  ;  streets,  lanes, 
roads ;  fields,  fences,  woods,  and  commons ;  ploughs,  land  measures, 
place-names,  and  maps.  Wandering  through  fields  and  villages,  reading 
land  registers,  or  unrolling  the  surveys  of  estates,  he  sees  before  him  the 
ruins  of  a  dead  past,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  to  understand.  The 
publication  of  this  long  looked  for  work  by  Professor  Meitzen  will  give  a 
new  turn  to  his  speculations,  which  never  continue  long  in  one  stay.  He 
finds  himself  abruptly  checked  if  he  is  incHning  to  the  view  that  there 
is  a  uniform  sequence  in  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  through 
which  all  nations  pass.  He  is  to  set  aside  for  a  while  the  temptation  to 
trace  back  all  agricultural  forms  to  a  single  original :  he  is  to  remember 
that  the  processes  in  each  case  have  been  complex,  the  modifications 
various.  Since  with  deeper  knowledge  the  points  of  difference  first 
become  obvious,  no  fruitful  result  can  come  of  a  search  which  looks  only 
for  identity  or  parallelism  between  the  forms  it  knows.  To  facilitate 
theory  we  are  inclined  to  simplify  the  facts,  and  this  natural  tendency 
Professor  Meitzen's  book  is  calculated  to  correct ;  for  his  primary  object 
is  to  show  that  the  primitive  methods  of  settlement  and  agriculture  used 
by  Romans,  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs  have  certain  distinctive  characters 
which  sharply  divide  them  from  one  another.  The  migration  of  one  of 
these  peoples  may  serve  to  stamp  the  features  of  their  system  upon  a  land 
which  originally  bore  the  features  of  another.  Even  then  the  original 
features  will  in  all  likelihood  be  visible  to  the  educated  eye.  He  would 
further  prove  that  one  of  these  peoples,  and  one  only,  the  Teutonic,  had 
as  its  distinctive  character  the  system  which  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
open-field  system.  In  his  view  all  that  is  truly  characteristic  of  the 
open-field  system  was  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  Roman,  Celt,  and 
Slav. 

To  him  the  essential  character  of  the  open-field  system  is  not  co- 
ownership.  With  co-ownership  of  a  sort  Latins,  Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs  were  all  familiar.  The  tribe,  clan,  or  house-community  protected 
its  right  to  pasture  cattle,  cut  wood,  and  hunt  within  such  territory  as  it 
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could  command.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  take  all  that 
his  neighbours  are  taking.  The  men  of  the  clan  and  house  community 
have  these  general  rights  ;  the  Germanic  hidesman  has  them  in  his  share 
of  the  undivided  woods  and  pasture,  in  the  arable  land  until  his  aliquot 
share  has  been  given  a  real  existence — that  is,  until  the  hides  have  been 
divided — andithe  Eoman  citizen  has  his  compascua  in  the  ager  Bomamis. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  conception  of  private  property 
in  the  fruits  of  labour  or  in  the  soil  on  which  labour  has  been  spent  is  not 
a  primitive  institution.  In  Professor  Meitzen's  view  co-ownership  in 
arable  land  was  not  an  original  element  in  the  primitive  agricultural 
systems  of  Celts,  Teutons,  or  Slavs.  When  it  is  found,  as  in  the  Celtic 
run-rig,  the  Slavonic  Mir,  the  Finnish  Schiocndlanderci,  the  Teutonic 
reversionary  usufructs  in  the  village  land,  it  has  to  be  ascribed  to  par- 
ticular causes.  The  evidence  collected  from  the  Afghans,  Senegambians, 
and  other  tribes  he  considers  inadequate  to  prove  that  periodic  inter- 
change of  arable  land  generally  preceded  the  institution  of  private 
property. 

Professor  Meitzen  starts  his.  inquiry  concerning  the  forms  of  settle- 
ment followed  by  the  Europeans  north  of  the  Alps  by  defining  first 
the  land  of  purest  German  forms,  the  land  which  alone  preserved  its 
national  character  in  perfection,  inasmuch  as  it  never  came  under 
lasting  foreign  influence.  All  others  experienced  foreign  influence  ;  East 
and  West  Germans  swept  over  the  Celtic  and  Roman  districts  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Lapps  and  Finns  fell  under  the  Scandinavians  ;  the  western 
Slavs  were  deeply  influenced  by  German  colonisation ;  England  and 
Eussia  have  undergone  a  succession  of  conquests.  The  primitive  and 
purely  German  district  can  be  exactly  defined,  and  this  fact  is  of  the  first 
importance,  for  thus  alone  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  forms  may  be 
traced  to  a  particular  source.  The  western  frontier  of  this  district  trends 
along  the  Weser,  towards  the  Ossning  and  Rothhaar  and  Westerwald 
mountains,  and  the  Main,  then  across  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  up  on 
the  east  side  along  the  Saale,  from  the  Elbe  across  to  the  Ilmenau  and  up 
in  a  straight  line  to  Kiel.  The  word  Germany  as  used  below  must  be 
taken  to  include  this  territory  only.  North  of  Kiel  is  a  land  of  mixed 
East  and  West  Germans,  reaching  up  to  Bergen :  East  Germans 
occupied  the  Danish  islands  and  the  south  of  Sweden  up  to  the  Dal- 
Elfen  river.  Within  limits  so  wide  as  these  there  could  not  have  been  a 
uniform  contemporaneous  settlement ;  many  places  within  this  area  are, 
of  course,  comparatively  modem.  Here  the  history  of  place-names 
comes  in  to  discover  what  cases  are  really  in  point. 

Following  the  course  of  the  researches  of  Jacobi  and  of  Landau, 
Professor  Meitzen  shows  in  a  fine  series  of  figures  that  a  particular 
type  of  village  form  prevails  within  this  district,  whereas  on  its  borders 
the  types  of  village  form  are  different.  The  Germanic  nucleated  village 
is  distinguished  from  the  isolated  homestead,  the  round  or  fan- shaped 
Slavonic  villages,  and  the  Beihendorfer  of  the  valleys,  in  which  the 
houses  lie  on  both  sides  of  a  long  street,  each  house  having  a  strip  of 
land  behind  which  runs  from  the  valley  up  to  the  hillside — the  Wald- 
hufen,  laid  out  in  the  later  middle  ages  on  forest  land.  It  is  distinguished 
also  from  the  marsh  village,  which  is  found  along  the  coast  of  the  north 
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sea.  In  these  villages  there  is  one  long  street  on  which  stands  a  single 
row  of  houses,  each  with  a  long  strip  of  land  attached  to  it.  These 
strips  run  in  straight  lines,  and  arc  laid  out  so  that  all  may  enjoy 
equally  the  protection  of  the  raised  dyke  and  the  drainage  of  the  ditch. 

As  distinctive  as  the  village  forms  are  the  road  forms.  The  roads 
within  the  land  of  nucleated  villages  make  star  shapes ;  the  dwellers  in 
isolated  homesteads  reach  the  main  roads  running  from  town  to  town 
by  winding  byways  or  footpaths  over  the  fields.  The  network  of  ways 
among  the  forest-hide  villages  make  patterns  like  the  main  rib  and 
veins  of  an  elm  leaf.  The  round  Slavonic  villages  are  connected  by 
short  branches  with  the  main  road. 

More  striking  than  any  of  these  di£ferences  is  the  large  size  of  the 
arable  expanse  belonging  to  the  nucleated  villages.  Professor  Meitzen 
has  published  fourteen  estate  maps,  dating  from  1700  to  1884,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  details  of  the  open-field  system.  Among  the 
points  on  which  he  lays  special  stress  the  following  may  be  noted.  He 
finds  the  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  one  owner's  strips  in  the  several 
shots  more  marked  in  mountainous  country  than  in  plains ;  dryness  of 
soil,  distance  from  a  stream,  distance  from  the  village,  and  other  like 
considerations  can  be  shown  to  have  determined  the  allotment  of  the 
strips.  Many  shots  are  represented  on  the  maps  as  entirely  inaccessible, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  where  roadways  cut  right  across  the  strips  such 
Ways  have  been  created  by  public  authority  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  access  to  the  strips.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  strips  was  a 
matter  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  compulsory  rotation  of  crops 
was  enforced.  The  rotation  varied  much  from  place  to  place.  Although 
in  the  early  middle  ages  the  three-field  system  was  the  most  widespread, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  Feldgraswirthschaft,  one-,  two-,  four-,  and  five- 
field  systems,  and  the  generality  of  the  three-field  system  Professor 
Meitzen  thinks  has  been  exaggerated.  He  agrees  with  Hanssen  in  find- 
ing much  Feldgraswirthschaft,  and  with  Hanssen  he  denies  that  Tacitus's 
arva  per  annos  mutant  can  refer  to  a  three-field  system.  He  under- 
stands it  as  a  description  of  Feldgrasivirthschaft,  or  convertible  hus- 
bandry. The  prevalence  of  the  three-field  system  in  High  Germany  he 
ascribes  to  the  pressure  of  heavy  manorial  and  ecclesiastical  rents  and  tithes, 
which  required  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  should  be  raised.  He  lends 
no  support  to  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory  that  the  three-field  system  in 
England  dates  from  the  period  of  Eoman  occupation. 

The  publication  of  Professor  Maitland's  '  Domesday  Book  and  beyond ' 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  those  features  in  Professor  Meitzen's 
picture  of  the  open-field  which  differ  from  the  description  given  hitherto  by 
English  writers.  There,  too,  will  be  found  a  lucid  and  beautiful  description 
of  early  methods  of  land-measurement  which  needs  no  supplement.  A  point 
that  is  finely  worked  out  by  Professor  Meitzen  is  that  all  irregularities  in 
the  shapes  of  the  shots  are  not  to  be  explained  as  deviations  from  an  original 
regularity  ;  far  from  it :  for  the  earliest  superficial  measurement  must  be 
that  of  the  agriculturist,  not  that  of  the  surveyor.  The  man  who  follows 
the  plough  or  sows  the  seed  is  continually  stepping  out  the  measure  of 
his  acres  as  he  treads  each  furrow.  He  measures  by  his  footsteps  what 
amount  of  seed  he  is  to  sow  to  what  number  of  furrows.    He  reckons  his 
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tread  as  two  and  a  half  feet,  his  double  tread  as  five  feet,  and  the  rod  is, 
according  to  custom,  two  or  three  double  treads.  The  map  of  Maden 
offers  a  fine  example  of  j)rimitive  and  irregular  shots.  Here  the  number 
of  hide  shares  is  recorded  ;  there  are  forty  shots,  divided  into  sixteen  hide 
shares.  The  shots  are  comparatively  small ;  none  are  so  large  that 
peasants  could  not  measure  them  in  acres  as  they  plough  off  their  day's 
work.  It  appears  that  when  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  certain  quality  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  hides,  the  acres  were  ploughed  off  one  after 
another  in  the  direction  which  the  lie  of  the  field  would  suggest.  Thus 
without  any  measuring  instrument  the  same  end  is  obtained  as  by  a 
linear  division  ;  only  in  this  case  the  edges  of  the  shot,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  very  irregular.  The  acre,  not  the  strip,  is  the  fundamental  unit 
in  the  measurement  of  land,  but  the  true  acre  of  land  measurement  has 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Flurmorgen  or  Lagemorgcn  of  each  district, 
which  is  the  measurement  of  the  aliquot  shares  in  that  one  place.  In 
small  shots  this  may  be  less  than  an  acre ;  in  large  shots  it  may  be  larger. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  many  that  Professor  Meitzen  should  treat  the 
question  of  periodical  reallotment  of  the  strips  as  one  of  subordinate 
interest.  He  postpones  judgment  on  the  cases  that  can  be  adduced,  and 
hands  over  the  task  of  explaining  this  phenomenon  to  legists  and  to 
students  of  what  he  calls  the  psychology  of  nations.  In  any  case  under 
the  Carolingian  kings  it  is  indisputable  that  there  was  private  property 
in  the  hide  lands  everywhere.  Even  if  at  any  earlier  time  a  practice  of 
reallotment  could  be  proved,  he  considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  hides- 
men  were  conscious  of  any  distinction  between  their  rights  of  ownership 
in  their  shares  and  private  property  rights. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  author's  method  is  his  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hundred  of  this  German  district.  He  treats  it  as  a  division 
of  land  made  according  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  nomadic 
pastoral  life.  The  cattle  of  the  nomadic  encampment  cannot  wander  about 
in  the  wilderness  unshepherded  ;  they  must  be  grouped  in  herds,  and  the 
places  where  the  herds  pasture  must  be  guarded  against  robbers  and  wild 
animals  by  armed  herdsmen.  The  milch  kine  must  be  kopt  near  the  encamp- 
ments of  women  and  children  ;  the  rest  must  be  driven  mr  off"  by  herdsmen, 
who  will  not  return  to  the  camp  except  at  long  intervals.  A  certain  number 
of  men  are  required  for  the  chase  ;  some  must  protect  the  camp  ;  a  little 
tillage  must  also  be  done.  The  number  of  heads  of  families  who  can 
conveniently  live  in  one  camp  Professor  Meitzen  reckons  at  about  120.  On 
the  central  Asiatic  steppe  Eussian  statistics  show  that  a  Tartar  family 
for  fair  comfort  requires  as  many  as  300  beasts,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
sheep  and  goats.  On  a  German  square  mile  (about  21  English)  of  steppe 
not  more  than  1,800  cattle  can  pasture,  nor  more  than  six  families  live. 
The  western  pastures,  however,  are  fatter,  and  Professor  Meitzen's  statistics 
go  to  prove  that  the  needs  of  a  German  pastoral  family  in  meat,  milk, 
and  grain  must  be  reckoned  to  require  land  that  would  keep  30  cows.  A 
hundred  reckoned  as  the  pastoral  area  of  20  families  in  one  camp  should 
measure  on  an  average  three  German  square  miles  (about  63  English), 
more  or  less  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture.  The  herreds,  herrads, 
or  hards  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Panish  islands,  and  Sweden  are 
adduced  as  evidence  of  this, 
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The  necessities  of  the  pastoral  system  require  that  each  settlement 
shall  have  fixed  limits.  To  the  zone  marked  ofif  as  the  territory  of  one 
settlement  the  author  would  give  the  name  Gcniarkung.  The  land 
that  lay  outside  these  bounds,  so  far  as  it  was  not  the  Gemarkung  of 
another  settlement,  he  calls  the  Mark.  That  part  of  the  Gemarkung 
which  was  untilled  he  calls  Almende}  In  this  sense  the  terms  will  be 
used  below. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Romans  on 
their  provinces  north  of  the  Alps,  Professor  Meitzen  makes  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Latins  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  parts  company  with  earher  authorities  on  the  question  of  the 
number  of  iugera  which  must  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  support  a 
Roman  family.  Mommsen  inclined  to  twenty ;  Meitzen  thinks  this  number 
should  be  trebled.  In  the  original  settlement  and  under  tbe  kings  there 
is  much  in  the  Roman  system  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  German. 
The  Romans  settled  village-wise ;  they  settled  in  clans ;  each  household  had 
in  its  two  iugera  of  heredium  a  curtilage,  garden  ground,  or  croft,  and  in 
its  fimdus  a  proportionate  share  which  may  be  compared  to  the  hide.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  settlers  were  Romans  rather  than 
villagers ;  the  farmers  saw  in  Rome  their  political  centre  and  place  of 
refuge,  and  no  definite  portion  of  tbe  ager  Bomanus  became  the  Almende 
of  any  village.  The  possession  of  each  village  in  the  lands  which  lay 
round  it  and  had  not  been  allotted  was  precarious.  Again,  the  variety 
of  crops  which  were  known  to  the  Roman  settlers  from  the  earliest  times 
made  the  system  of  compulsory  rotation  impossible,  and  rendered  it 
necessary*  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  ways  making  each  field 
accessible.  The  squareness  of  the  Roman  fields  Professor  Meitzen  believes 
to  have  been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  nature  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which  hooked  up  the  ground  and  did  not  slice  it  as  the  German  sharing 
plough  did.  The  hook- shaped  plough  leaves  more  ground  undug  than 
the  sharing  plough,  and  cross-ploughing  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
Romans,  as  it  was  by  the  Germans.  For  cross-ploughing  a  strip  shape 
is  obviously  unsuited  and  a  square  shape  is  the  most  economical  of  labour. 
The  ploughman  having  ploughed  originally  in  squares,  the  Roman  genius 
for  land-surveying  discovered  means  to  measure  the  superficies,  and 
by  the  means  adopted  stereotyped  the  squareness.  The  fields  were 
rectangular,  and  as  a  consequence  the  roads  were  straight. 

Although  a  state  system  of  measurement  had  certainly  already  de- 
veloped under  the  kings,  the  land  divisions  generally  at  this  period  must 
be  conceived  as  those  of  agriculturists,  not  those  of  professional  agri- 
mensores.  This  unprofessional  measuring  Professor  Meitzen  pictures  as 
much  after  the  Maden  pattern,  described  above.  Equality  of  distribution 
was  first  sought  for  and  obtained  in  the  same  Avay  whether  the  shot  were 
divided  into  strips  or  squares  of  a  iugencm  or  hsiU-mgerum  each.  He 
would  thus  explain  the  passage  of  Siculus  Flaccus,  which  describes  the 
holdings  of  possessores  whose  lands  were  not  contiguous,  but  consisted 
of  small  pieces  scattered  in  different  places  intermixed  with  the  holdings 
of  others,  a  passage  which  Mr.  Seebohm  interprets  as  pointing  to  an 
original  co-operative  ploughing. 

'  Lamprecht's  Allmendc. 
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But  when  the  Eomati  provincial  development  north  of  the  Alps 
began,  all  likeness  between  their  agricultural  system  and  the  Germanic 
was  at  an  end.  The  small  farm  holdings  had,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  had  been  supplanted  by  large  fanns  worked  by  slave  labour. 
Of  such  farms  Professor  IMeitzen  sees  few  in  the  provinces,  fewer  and 
fewer  as  time  went  on.  The  Eoman  provincial  government  had  on  the 
whole  little  influence  on  the  barbarian  systems  of  land  measurement 
or  agriculture,  while  it  profoundly  affected  personal  status  through  the 
influence  of  taxation.  The  amount  of  centuriation  done  by  the  Eoman 
surveyors  in  the  provinces  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated ;  Professor 
Meitzen  is  of  opinion  that  although  schemes  for  a  complete  land  measure- 
ment were  made,  they  were  never  carried  out.  The  assessment  for 
purposes  of  taxation  was  done  without  any  general  mapping  out  of  the 
land  after  the  Eoman  pattern.  In  the  Eoman  colonies  the  characteristic 
Eoman  dwellings,  the  grouping  of  buildings,  the  division  of  land,  and 
methods  of  tillage  were  introduced,  but  they  went  on  side  by  side  with 
the  Celtic  and  Germanic  native  systems.  Thus  are  explained  the  un- 
disturbed Germanic  system  of  the  Ehineland,  which  was  fully  romanised, 
the  preservation  of  the  Celtic  system  in  like  manner,  and  the  presence  of 
Germanic  colonies  in  Gaul  where  the  laeti  settled  after  their  own  fashion 
under  the  rule  of  Eome. 

The  section  of  the  work  which  deals  with  Celtic  settlements 
treats  first  of  Ireland,  since  here  in  any  case  Eoman  influences  may 
be  left  entirely  out  of  count.  The  scarcity  of  villages  is  the  characteristic 
which  first  strikes  the  eye.  A  map  that  would  hold  all  the  Irish  village 
names  could  not  hold  a  twentieth  part  of  the  German  names  within  an 
area  of  the  same  size.  The  first  boundaries  set  out  in  Ireland  were  those 
of  a  pastoral  people.  The  earliest  divisions  were,  in  Meitzen's  opinion, 
the  bailes,  or  townlands,  but  not  those  townlands  whose  boundaries  are  to 
this  day  marked,  although  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 

A  baile  sustains  300  cows  ; 

Four  full  herds  therein  may  roam. 

The  modem  baile  could  not  sustain  800  cows ;  many  of  them  are  too 
small.  Following  the  accepted  view  Professor  Meitzen  sees  each  baile 
as  a  group  of  sixteen  famihes,  with  one  chief's  house  divided  into  sixteen 
parts.  The  quarter,  a  quarter  of  the  baile,  he  believes  to  be  an  agricultural 
division,  very  possibly  connected  with  the  grouping  of  the  baile's  cattle 
into  four  herds.  The  tate,  or  household's  portion,  is  a  peasant's  farm  of 
from  forty  to  eighty,  or  more,  acres.  The  land  of  each  homestead  is 
separately  enclosed  ;  one  owner's  acres  do  not  lie  cut  up  and  scattered 
among  the  acres  of  his  neighbours.  His  fields  are  not  divided  with  any 
regularity  of  form  ;  they  are  broken  up,  according  to  soil,  into  many- 
cornered  or  more  or  less  rounded  block-shaped  fields,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  ditches,  hedges,  or  walls,  and  are  so  shut  off  that  the 
cattle  belonging  to  that  property  can  pasture  in  them  without  shepherds. 
The  date  of  this  enclosing  of  the  land  he  ascribes  to  the  early  seventh 
century,  when  agriculture  ceased  to  be  sporadic,  and  he  cites  in  proof 
the  passage  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has  made  familiar  :  *  There  was  not  a 
ditch,  or  fence,  or  stone  wall  round  land  till  came  the  period  of  the 
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sons  of  /Eed  Slane,  but  only  level  country '  (Seebohm's  translation  is 
'  smooth  fields '). 

With  this  passage  Mr.  Seebohm  would  couple  the  extract  from  the 
'  Liber  Hymnorum  '  which  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  each 
received  three  lots  of  nine  inmaire  each,  a  passage  which  he  understands 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  run-rig  system.  From  these  passages,  he  says, 
'  it  becomes  clear  that  whatever  there  was  of  arable  land  in  any  particular 
year  lay  in  open  fields  divided  into  ridges  or  strips.'  To  demoHsh  this 
theory  Professor  Meitzen  supposes  that  Mr.  Seebohm  maintains  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open-field  system  in  Ireland  between  the  pastoral  time  and 
the  time  of  division  into  townlands,  quarters,  and  tates.  He  proceeds 
then  to  a  rediictio  ad  dbsurdum  drawn  from  the  amount  of  pasture 
required  for  the  300  cattle  of  the  baile.  To  this  the  defenders  of  Mr. 
Seebohm  may  fairly  reply  that  they  do  not  see  smooth  {i.e.  open)  fields 
and  run-rig  only  in  this  restricted  period  ;  they  see  them  everywhere  and 
at  all  times. 

Professor  Meitzen  has  next  to  demolish  the  evidence  derived  from 
Rundale,  or  the  run-rig  system.  To  do  this  he  lays  stress  on  periodical 
repartition  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system.  Assuming  that  this  is 
so,  he  takes  the  cases  laiov;n  to  him,  and  shows  that  they  may  be 
ascribed  to  circumstances  not  inherent  in  the  national  system  of 
agriculture.  The  Kells  and  Lauder  cases  he  explains  away  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  in  which  some  recent  borough  examples  have  been 
explained  away.^  They  are  towns,  and  in  a  stage  of  development  unlike 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  have  adopted  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment suitable  to  certain  exceptional  conditions.  Neither  is  the  system 
in  use  among  the  crofters  or  in  the  villages  of  Achnagoul  and  Achindrain 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  here  are  survivals  of  a  universal 
open-field  system.  Achnagoul  and  Achindrain  may  have  been  colonies 
of  Danish  or  Norwegian  settlers.  Another  cause  for  the  existence  of 
run-rig  may  be  the  minute  dismemberment  of  the  tate  or  its  equivalent 
among  numerous  coheirs,  a  dismemberment  of  comparatively  modern 
date.  The  unavoidable  differences  likely  to  exist  among  the  portions 
might  well  lead  to  a  periodic  interchange  by  lot.  The  map  of  an  Irish 
nucleated  village,  unnamed,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  '  English  Village 
Community,'  p.  228,  presents  forms  in  many  ways  similar  to  those  of  a 
German  village  with  open  fields,  but  it  may  belong  to  a  colonised  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  strips  are  represented  for  the  most 
part  as  inaccessible  by  ways ;  but  ways,  when  they  exist,  do  not  cut 
diagonally  across  the  strips,  as  in  the  primitive  examples  of  the  open  field  ; 
they  follow  the  edges  of  the  strips.  In  the  voluntary  contract  of  co- 
aration  Professor  Meitzen  sees  only  an  arrangement  by  which  a  practical 
need  is  met ;  it  does  not  prove  the  interchangeability  of  the  acres  or  the 
existence  of  run-rig  wherever  it  is  found.  Such  are  some  of  Professor 
Meitzen's  lines  of  attack,  but  it  seems  probable  that  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last  of  run-rig  and  co-aration  as  proofs  of  the  open-field  system. 

Turning  to  Gaul,  the  theory  that  the  nucleated  village  with  open 
fields  is  German,  not  Celtic,   appears  to  meet  "v\dth  startlingly  clear 

*  See  Professor  Maitland  on  the  Malmesbury  and  Aston  cases,  in  the  Law  Quarterly 
Beview,  ix.  36,  211. 
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corroboration.  Where  isolated  German  colonies  were  planted  in  the  midst 
of  Celtic  districts,  their  village  system  follows  them,  and  areas  mapped 
after  their  pattern  appear  in  the  midst  of  areas  mapped  after  the  Celtic 
pattern  in  block-shaped  fields  and  scattered  homesteads — for  instance,  the 
settlements  of  the  Saxons  at  Bayeux  and  Saumur,  the  Normans  between 
the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  and  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  Khe  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  But  there  is  the  difficulty  to  meet  that  German  peoples 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Gaul  where  now  typical  German  features  are 
not  found.  For  Burgundy,  Savoy,  and  all  Aquitaine  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  general  occupation  of  the  whole  land  ;  single 
German  families  assumed  the  ownership  of  parts  of  the  possessions  ^ 
belonging  to  the  Koman  provincials.  The  Celtic  features  of  northern 
Gaul  are  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  were  conquered  whilst  the 
Germans  were  pastoral. 

The  Frisian  settlement  offers  peculiar  difficulties.  Although  the 
Frisians  kept  to  pure  and  ancient  German  forms  of  law  and  custom,  their 
agricultural  settlement  and  dwellings  deviate  markedly  from  German  types 
and  show  kinship  with  Celtic  fwrms,  except  where  the  necessities  of  the 
marshy  soil  led  to  the  existence  of  marsh  villages,  such  as  are  described 
above ;  a  few  exceptional  nucleated  villages  also  appear.  But  the  type 
is  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  isolated  homestead,  and  is  interesting 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  happens  when  Germans  in  a  pastoral  state 
settle  on  land  occupied  by  a  settled  Celtic  people.  The  extraordinarily 
sharp  line  which  the  Weser  draws  between  nucleated  villages  and  hamlets 
cannot  easily  be  otherwise  explained.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  distinguishes  the  left  from  the  right  bank;  both  banks  alike 
were  occupied  by  Saxons  and  Angrivarii.  It  appears  that  the  explanation 
offered  for  Friesland  applies  here  too.  Those  Germans  who  first  crossed 
the  Weser  were  still  in  a  pastoral  stage,  and  the  Celtic  block-shaped  fields 
satisfied  their  needs.  Evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  the  Celts  of 
this  district  were  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  condition  to  have  enclosed 
fields.  The  pastoral  Bructeri  entered  thereon  and  became  agricultural. 
When  they  were  displaced  by  the  Saxons,  whose  natural  bent  was  to  the 
nucleated  village,  the  scattered  homesteads,  already  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural uses,  were  again  accepted  by  the  new  settlers. 

The  German  migrations  to  Britain  present  some  peculiar  difficulties, 
for  here  the  modern  map  shows  no  such  sharp  lines  of  distinction  as 
are  left  to  this  day  abroad.  '  That  most  wonderful  of  all  palimpsests 
the  map  of  England  '  is  the  hardest  to  interpret,  for  early  enclosing  and 
the  pressure  of  population  have  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  ^vTiting.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  for  England  remains  to  be  done  ;  the  sifting  of 
place  names,  the  publication  of  estate  maps,  the  collecting  of  field  names, 
the  tabulation  of  enclosure  acts,  and  the  mapping  of  districts  where  open 
fields  exist  or  have  existed,  have  scarcely  yet  begun.  Undaunted,  how- 
ever, by  the  scanty  nature  of  the  evidence  before  him.  Professor  Meitzen, 
strong  in  the  strength  of  his  continental  evidence,  feels  no  doubt  that 
his  methods  do  here  apply.  If  the  treatment  appear  in  this  case  some- 
what summary,  the  fault  lies  with  ourselves. 

In  his  opinion  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  explain  the  existence  of  many 
isolated  homesteads  or  hamlets,  presumably  of  ancient  origin,  which 
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intrude  into  areas  not  generally  considered  to  be  Celtic.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  any  time  there  were  parts  of  England  where  the 
open-field  system  and  nucleated  village  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  types  so  completely  as  in  Germany.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
this  system  prevailed  in  the  eastern  half  of  England  and  ceased  to  prevail 
in  the  western  half,  where  it  is  displaced  by  the  Einzelhof.  According  to 
the  author  the  counties  in  which  the  shot  village  prevailed  were  Surrey, 
Berks,  part  of  Wilts,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Northampton,  Warwick,  and  to  a  less  extent  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
and  Yorkshire.  On  what  ground  these  counties  are  named  and  others 
omitted  does  not  appear.  The  Einzelhof  he  pronounces  prevalent  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  Dorset.  To  explain  this  sup- 
posed prevalence  Professor  Meitzen  accepts  the  startling  theory  of  Weiland 
and  Moller  that  the  people  whom  Bede  calls  luti,  lutae,  were  not  Jutes 
and  did  not  come  from  Jutland.  The  English  called  the  Jutes  Giotas, 
Geotas,  Geatas,  and  the  language  of  the  Kentishmen  and  the  West 
Saxons  is,  according  to  Moller  ('  Das  altengHsche  Volksepos '),  that  of  the 
Chauci.  An  alliance  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Eucii,  or  Euti,  is 
reported,  and  their  leaders,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Engem,  a  land  which  spread  over  the  limits  of  the  old  Chauci  to  the 
Lower  Weser,  a  land  in  which  the  Einzelhof  prevailed. 

On  what  grounds  the  open  field  and  nucleated  village  are  supposed  to 
have  been  always  absent  in  Sussex  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Surely 
the  Sussex  cartularies  describe  a  system  of  landholding  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  understanding  that  here  too  were  open  fields  divided 
in  shots  and  strips.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Kentish  system  appear 
common  rather  to  Essex  than  to  Sussex.'  But  Professor  Meitzen's  map 
66a  depicts  no  open  fields  in  Sussex,  many  in  Essex,  and  it  appears  to 
minimise  the  extent  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Germanic  system  on  to  the 
Welsh  border.  The  intrusion  of  the  Einzelhof  into  central  England  in 
parts  that  might  well  have  had  the  nucleated  village  is  explained  in 
Professor  Meitzen's  view  by  the  large  grants  to  settlers,  which  led  to  a 
system  resembling  rather  the  seignorial  village  group  of  southern  than 
the  Gewanndorf  of  northern  Germany. 

With  regard  to  place  names.  Professor  Meitzen  does  not  approve 
of  Mr.  Seebohm's  view,  which  makes  ham  and  villa  synonyms.  He 
agrees  that  ham  did  early  apply  to  manorial  groups,  but  only  side  by  side 
with  its  application  to  the  free  village  settlement.  Burg,  cester,  hill  he 
treats  as  manorial  sufiixes ;  loio,  mere,  thorpe,  field  as  the  sufiixes  of  folk 
villages. 

The  English  village  had  its  Almende,  but  in  England  Professor 
Meitzen  finds  no  mark,  no  land  outside  the  village  territory  common  to 
several  villages.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  such  lands  did  exist ;  •* 
but  in  all  likelihood  Professor  Meitzen  is  right  in  rejecting  the  term  mark 
for  such  survivals,  for  in  all  cases  they  are  lands  common  to  a  hundred, 
not  to  the  townships  of  several  hundreds.  Perhaps  these  cases  point 
to  the  existence  of  a  hundred  which  contained  originally  only  one  town- 

'  See  Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  pp.  248-9 

*  Nasse,  Village  Community  (Eng.  trans.),  P-  28 ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Law,  i.  549,  608. 
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ship.  This  is  surely  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  Professor 
Meitzen's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hundred  as  a  pastoral  unit/^ 

The  introduction  of  the  open-field  system  into  High  Gennany  by 
the  settlers  coming  down  from  the  north  is  minutely  treated  by  Professor 
Meitzen.  Space  does  not  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  many  varieties 
which  the  intruding  system  produced  under  changed  conditions— of  the 
Weiler,  or  groups  of  from  three  to  ten  homesteads,  lying  in  the  hills,  near  each 
other,  but  irregularly  placed ;  of  those  Weiler  that  use  the  strip-shaped 
field  and  not  the  block  form ;  of  nucleated  villages  which  have  not  strip- 
shaped  fields.  The  nucleated  villages  with  strips  in  South  Germany 
show  the  usual  forms  of  the  German  type,  but  there  is  less  parallelism : 
the  lengths  are  more  unequal,  the  breadths  broader,  so  that  the  maps  are 
curiously  arbitrary-looking.  These  forms  are  believed  to  represent  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  partition. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  Slavs  and  Finns,  as  represented  by  the 
author,  serves  to  support  his  theory.  Where  Gewaim-like  distribution 
occurs  exceptionally,  it  is  explained  as  the  arrangement  made  by  peasants 
at  a  comparatively  modern  tifiae  to  secure  all  possible  similarity  of  quality 
in  their  respective  shares,  but  it  lacks  the  other  essential  features  of  the 
German  type.  Where  the  house-community  prevails  the  owners  till  in 
a  communistic  fashion,  and  live  on  their  territory  as  a  single  family  under 
their  family  head.  Of  the  house-community  among  the  northern  Slavs 
very  little  is  known ;  to  seek  its  origin  by  way  of  the  Mir  the  author  con- 
siders hopeless.  To  him  the  Mir  is  essentially  a  modern  institution, 
dating  its  origin  no  further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  a 
system  not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century.  He  sees  in  it  an  arti- 
ficial organisation  imposed  upon  an  unfree  peasantry  by  superior  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  equality  of  the  ground  in  Russia,  and 
the  small  need  for  manure  or  for  heavy  labour,  make  the  repartition  of 
the  ground  easy.  Periodic  repartition  is  foreign  to  the  house-community ; 
it  is  a  seignorial  institution  by  which  each  house-father  has  to  take  his 
proportionate  share  of  lajid,  with  its  allotted  burdens,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  Mir  is  responsible.  There  is  no  communistic  cultiva- 
tion ;  each  peasant  lives  on  his  holding  with  his  dependents,  and  is 
separate  from  his  fellow-villagers.  In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to 
Professor  Meitzen's  treatment  of  the  growth  of  seignorial  power.  Here  in 
the  main  he  follows  the  views  now  finding  general  acceptance  in  Germany, 
but  his  lucid  summary  will  be  valued  on  its  own  account.  With  this  part 
of  the  book,  and  with  that  large  part  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
dwellings,  with  many  illustrations,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  here. 

These  volumes  are  only  a  first  instalment  of  the  work  which 
Professor  Meitzen  hopes  ultimately  to  accompUsh.  This,  the  first  part, 
is  confined  to  the  small  husbandry  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  next  part  will 
deal  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  large  husbandry.  On  a  first  reading 
of  this  book  appreciation  rather  than  criticism  seems  to  be  in  place.  It 
should  be  bought,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  the  volume  of  maps  which 
accompanies  the  text ;  the  text  too,  apart  from  its  theory,  is  a  mine  of 
information.     Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  value  of  the  author's  inter- 

.  "  See  Professor  Maitland's  paper  in  the  Arch(eological  Beviev!,  iv.  235 ;  and  his 
observations  in  the  History  of  English  Law,  i.  549. 
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pretations,  in  the  collection  of  this  body  of  evidence  a  great  work  has 
been  done.  The  scope  of  the  work  divides  it  from  what  has  gone  before, 
for  Professor  Meitzen  is  the  first  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  nature  of  the  settlement  of  European  nations  north  of  the  Alps. 
Each  reader  may  be  incHned  to  measure  the  value  of  the  book  by  its 
accuracy  in  treating  of  the  country  he  knows  best,  but  for  fair  judgment 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  weak  places, 
or  arguments  which  fail  to  convince,  misprmts  too  in  large  numbers  ;  yet 
the  impression  left  by  a  first  survey  of  the  author's  defences  is  that  their 
strength  will  not  be  greatly  diminished  by  breaches  made  here  and  there 
in  the  outer  walls.  In  any  case  some  time  must  elapse  before  such 
detailed  criticisms  can  be  produced  as  will  carry  weight  against  the  mass 
of  material  here  collected  and  interpreted.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  author  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  a  controversialist.  He  feels 
that  the  strength  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  requires  no  sensational 
display.  His  book  is  none  the  less  likely  to  create  a  sensation,  for  every 
reader  of  the  '  Siedelung '  must  seriously  reconsider  whether  he  can 
believe  in  the  open  field  as  '  the  shell  of  serfdom,'  the  descent  of  the 
English  manor  from  the  Eoman  villa,  and  shifting  severalty  as  a 
feature  of  the  open-field  system.  Mary  Bateson. 


Das  alte  Bom  :  Entwickelung  seines  Grundrisses  und  Geschichte  seiner 
Bauten,  auf  XII  Karten  und  14  Tafeln  dargestellt.  Von  Abthur 
Schneider.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1896.) 

A  GOOD  many  books  on  the  topography  and  buildings  of  ancient  Rome 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  book  now  before 
us  differs  in  object  and  conception  from  all  of  them.  It  so  far  agrees 
with  some  of  them  that  it  is  intended  for  the  student  and  the  learner 
rather  than  the  advanced  scholar,  and  that  it  professes  to  sum  up  con- 
veniently the  results  of  research  rather  than  to  increase  them.  In  all 
other  respects  it  has  claims  on  our  attention  different  from  those  of  existing 
books  on  Rome.  Its  contents  are  threefold.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
an  introduction,  sketching  in  a  popular  and  almost  '  sketchy  '  fashion  the 
condition  of  Rome  at  various  epochs.  Secondly,  there  are  fourteen  pages 
of  illustrations,  twenty  illustrations  on  an  average  to  each  page,  showing 
the  principal  buildings,  &c.,  of  Rome  in  more  or  less  chronological  order. 
These  pages  much  resemble  the  '  atlases '  of  illustrations  of  ancient  life, 
&c.,  with  which  Dr.  Schreiber,  Professor  W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  and  others 
have  made  us  familiar.  The  illustrations  which  Dr.  Schneider  uses  are 
partly  old,  partly  new  ;  they  are  well  selected  and  for  the  most  part  most 
successful.  The  illustration  of  the  Tabularium  (iv.  4)  is  not  very  clear : 
that  of  the  Septizonium  suggests  a  row  of  seaside  lodging  houses  with  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  one  or  two  other  similar  criticisms  might  be 
made  ;  but  the  general  average  is  quite  satisfactory.  A  few  useful  illus- 
trations might,  however,  have  been  got  from  English  books  on  Rome,  of 
which  Dr.  Schneider  does  not  seem  to  know  the  existence.  The  third 
part  of  the  book  comprises  twelve  maps  of  Rome  at  various  periods, 
printed  on  tracing  paper  and  supplemented  by  a  loose  map  of  modern 
Rome,  which  can  be  inserted  at  will  behind  any  one  or  other  of  the  maps 
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on  tracing  paper.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  device,  and  has  obvious  advan- 
tages so  long  as  the  loose  map  remains  available,  but  such  things  are  apt 
to  get  torn  or  lost.  On  the  whole  Dr.  Schneider  has  produced  a  very 
useful  and  attractive  volume,  and  one  which  will  be  found  very  handy, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
sources  of  the  individual  cuts  are  noted,  but  there  is  no  general  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject.  F.  Haverfield. 


Iiirisprudentiac  Ante-Hadrianae  quae  supersunt  edidit  F.  P.  Bremer. 
(Lipsiae  :  B.  G.  Teubner.    189G.) 

Mainly  under  the  impulse  of  the  works  of  Savigny  it  has  now  for  some 
time  been  clear  that  in  future  dogmatic  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
historical  study  and  exposition  of  Eoman  law.  The  names  of  Ihering 
and  Voigt,  Cuq  and  Carle,  and  of  Muirhead  in  our  own  country,  will 
remind  those  conversant  with  the  subject  of  the  strides  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  true  -comprehension  through  the  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  historical  documents.  Demand  creates  supply  ;  and  therefore 
the  student  has  been  so  fully  supplied  with  compilations  of  the  pre- 
Justinian  law,  collections  of  inscriptions,  reconstructions  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  Praetor's  Edict,  and  other  materials  for  tracing  the  history 
of  Eoman  rules  and  legal  institutions,  that,  provided  he  is  prepared  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  labour,  he  can  hardly  now  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  investigating  any  problem  of  Roman  legal  history. 

The  recently  published  work  of  Dr.  Bremer,  which  is  a  convenient 
addition  to  this  class  of  literature,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the 
remains  of  Roman  jurisprudence  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  does 
not  consist  of  laws  or  legal  documents,  like  the  well-known  work  of  Bruns, 
but  of  passages  from  the  writings  of  professional  lawyers  or  others  who 
dealt  with  legal  topics,  along  with  citations  of  their  opinions,  and  accounts 
of  their  legal  work  recorded  by  some  other  person.  There  is  also  a  species 
of  commentary,  in  Latin,  upon  the  jurists  whose  dicta  are  cited,  giving 
their  dates  and  some  description  of  their  lives  and  writings,  or  that 
particular  writing  from  which  the  citation  is  taken.  The  names  are 
arranged  in  centuries,  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  :  the  first  is  that  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who 
was  censor  and  twice  consul  between  442  and  458  a.u.c.  ;  the  last  that  of 
C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cicero,  upon  whose  advice, 
as  readers  of  the  *  Institutes'  of  Justinian  will  remember,  Augustus  legalised 
codicils.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of  which 
will  of  course  record  the  opinions  and  dicta  of  the  lawyers  of  the  empire 
down  to  Hadrian's  accession,  and  is  also  to  contain  a  prolegomena  or 
introduction  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  when 
completed  it  will  be  provided  with  a  good  subject  index,  which  will  greatly 
increase  its  utility  to  the  historical  student  of  Roman  law. 

J.  B.  MOYLE. 
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Philo  about  the  Contemplative  Life,  or  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Treatise 
concerning  Virtues.  Critically  edited,  with  a  Defence  of  its  Genuineness, 
by  F.  C.  CoNYBEAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1895.) 

Die  Therapeuten  und  die  philonische  Schrift  torn  heschaulichen  Lehen. 
Von  Paul  Wendland.     (Leipzig :  B.  G.  Teubner.     1896.) 

Philo  about  the  Contemplative  Life.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeabe. 
('  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,'  VII.  1894,  1895.) 

The  *  Therapeutae,'  whose  customs  are  described  in  Philo's  short  treatise 
on  the  '  Contemplative  Life,'  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
tendencies  which  they  represent,  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  and  origin  of  institutions ;  for  in  Egypt  the  ascetic  spirit  first 
organised  itself,  and  it  is  most  instructive  to  find  that  we  can  trace  back 
a  rudimentary  monasticism  behind  Christianity  to  Egyptian  Judaism,  and 
behind  Judaism  to  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt.  As  the  contents  of 
the  treatise  which  we  are  discussing  are  probably  not  known  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  we  must  begin  by  giving  a  short  account  of  it. 

Philo  (if  we  may  be  allowed,  for  convenience,  to  assume  the  question 
of  authorship)  begins  by  stating  that  he  has  already  described  the 
Essenes — those  who  cultivated  the  'practical  life.'  He  now  proposes  to 
describe  the  '  speculative  life,'  and  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he  intends 
to  speak  only  the  simple  truth  and  not  indulge  in  any  romance.  Those 
he  is  to  describe  bear  the  name  of  Therapeutae  {Qipa-irivrai),  a  word 
which  may  mean  either  '  healers  '  or  *  worshippers.'  Philo  suggests  two 
reasons  for  this. 

But  the  purpose  and  will  of  the  lovers  of  wisdom  is  discovered  in  their  very 
name  and  title  ;  for  they  are  most  fitly  called  healers,  male  and  female,  either 
by  reason  of  their  professing  an  art  of  healing  more  excellent  than  that  which  is 
found  in  cities ;  for  this  heals  men's  bodies  alone,  but  that  their  souls  also, 
when  overcome  by  diseases  difficult  and  hard  to  heal,  soul-smitten  and  Tindone 
by  pleasures,  and  lusts,  and  sorrows,  and  fears,  by  forms  of  avarice,  and  folly, 
and  injustice,  and  all  the  countless  swarm  of  passions  and  vices  :  for  this  reason, 
or  because  they  have  been  educated  by  nature  and  the  holy  laws  to  worship 
the  true  Being,  which  is  more  excellent  than  the  good,  and  simpler  than  the 
unit,  and  more  primitive  than  the  Monad. 

After  showing  the  infinite  superiority  of  this  to  all  other  forms  of 
worship,  he  goes  on  to  narrate  how,  seized  by  the  divine  love,  and  filled 
with  heavenly  desire,  they  consider  their  mortal  life  already  ended. 

So  soon,  then,  as  they  have  divested  themselves  of  their  properties,  withoxit 
allowing  anything  further  to  ensnare  them,  they  flee  without  .turning  back, 
having  abandoned  brothers,  children,  wives,  parents,  all  the  throng  of  their 
kindred,  all  their  friendships  with  companions,  yea,  their  countries  in  which 
they  were  born  and  bred.  .  .  . 

They  make  for  themselves  their  settlements  outside  the  walls,  in  gardens 
or  solitary  cots,  seeking  solitude,  not  from  any  harsh  and  deliberate  hatred  of 
mankind,  but  as  knowing  that  the  intercourse  with  and  the  influence  of  those 
unlike  themselves  in  character  cannot  profit,  but  only  harm  them. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  this  race  is  to  be  found, 
for  both  Greek  and  barbarian  ought  to  share  in  perfect  .good,  but  they 
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abound  most  throughout  Egj'pt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria.  'The 
noblest  from  all  parts  of  the  world  make  an  expedition,  as  to  the  father- 
land of  the  Therapeutae,  to  a  most  fitting  place,  which  is  situated  above 
the  lake  Mareotis  on  a  sandy  hill.'  The  houses  are  poor  in  character, 
but  afford  shelter  against  both  heat  and  cold.  They  are  not  near 
together,  as  they  are  in  the  cities. 

But  in  each  home  there  is  a  holy  room,  which  is,  indeed,  a  sanctuary 
(a-fuvflov)  and  monastery  (fiovaarripiov),  because  in  it  they  celebrate  all  alone 
the  mysteries  of  the  holy  Hfe,  bringing  into  it  nothing,  neither  drink,  nor  food, 
nor  any  other  of  the  things  necessary  unto  the  wants  of  the  body  ;  but  only  the 
law  and  the  oracles  dehvered  under  inspiration  by  the  prophets,  along  with  the 
psalms,  and  the  other  books  by  means  of  which  religion  and  moral  knowledge 
grow  together  into  one  perfect  whole.  .  .  . 

And  twice  every  day  they  are  accustomed  to  pray,  about  dawn,  and  about 
eventide  ;  praying  at  sunrise  for  a  fair  day  for  themselves,  for  the  day  which  is 
really  fair,  which  meaneth  that  their  minds  be  filled  with  heavenly  light.  But 
at  sunset  they  pray  that  the  soul  be  wholly  relieved  of  the  disorderly  throng  of 
the  senses  and  of  sensible  things,  and  left  free  to  track  out  and  explore  truth 
in  its  own  conclave  and  council-chamber.  .  .  . 

Now  during  the  six  days  they  remain  apart,  in  strict  isolation  one  from  the 
other,  in  their  homes  in  the  monasteries  afore-mentioned,  never  passing  the 
courtyard  gate,  nay,  not  even  surveying  it  from  a  distance.  But  every  seventh 
day  they  come  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  common  assembly,  and  sit  down  in 
order  according  to  ages  in  the  becoming  posture,  holding  their  heads  inwards, 
the  right  hand  between  the  chest  and  the  chin,  but  the  left  tucked  down  along 
the  flank.  And  then  the  one  that  is  skilled  in  their  principles  discourses,  with 
steady  glance  and  steady  voice,  with  argument  and  wisdom,  not  making  a 
display  of  his  cleverness  in  speaking.  .  .  .  But  the  others  all  listen  in  silence, 
merely  hinting  their  approval  by  an  inclination  of  eye  or  head. 

The  common  room  in  which  they  meet  is  divided  into  a  men's 
chamber  and  a  women's  chamber  (for  women  share  equally  with  men  in 
their  life)  by  a  wall  three  or  four  cubits  high,  which  keeps  the  sexes 
separate  but  allows  all  to  hear.  Temperance  is  their  chief  virtue,  the 
foundation  of  their  soul  on  which  they  build  up  the  others.  They  take 
neither  food  nor  drink  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  '  philosophy '  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  light  and  the  needs  of  the  body  are  worthy  of 
darkness.  Some  abstain  from  all  food  for  three  days,  others  for  six. 
The  seventh  day  is  a  feast.  On  that  day  they  eat  bread  and  salt,  and 
those  who  are  dainty  among  them  hyssop,  and  they  drink  pure  spring 
water.     Their  clothing  is  as  simple  as  their  food. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  after  this  is  devoted  to  an  attack 
on  the  immorality  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  feasts.  A 
marked  contrast  to  these  is  formed  by  those  of  the  Therapeutae,  which 
are  thus  described.     They  take  place  every  seven  weeks, 

out  of  reverence  not  only  for  the  simple  seventh,  but  for  its  power  as  well. 
For  they  recognise  its  holy  and  eternally  virgin  character.  But  this 
meeting  is  the  eve  celebration  of  the  greatest  festival,  which  the  number  50 
has  had  assigned  to  it,  as  being  the  most  holy  and  natural  of  mmibers,  being 
composed  out  of  the  power  of  the  right-angled  triangle  (3-  +  4-  +  5"  =  50),  which 
is  the  source  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

They  come  together  in  white  garments  under  the  presidency  of  one  called 
an  £0>7/iEpEifrvs.    Before  reclining  they  stand  in  order  with  eyes  and  heads 
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stretched  to  heaven,  and  pray  that  their  feast  may  be  well-pleasing  to 
God.  After  this  prayer  the  older,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
recline.  Women  take  part  in  the  banquet,  who  have  embraced  purity 
not  out  of  necessity,  but  from  a  desire  for  wisdom  and  an  immortal 
offspring,  such  as  the  God-loving  soul  can  bring  forth  unaided,  when  the 
Father  hath  sown  into  it  rays  of  pure  intelligence.  The  men  sit  to  the 
right,  the  women  to  the  left.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  banquet  are  most 
simple  ;  the  yomiger  wait  on  the  older,  for  all  are  alike  free,  and  they  look 
on  all  their  elders  as  their  revered  fathers,  more  dear  than  their  natural 
parents.  This  '  symposium  '  is,  indeed,  one  which  some  may  laugh  at. 
They  drink  no  wine,  but  only  the  purest  water.  Their  table  is  unstained 
by  the  blood  of  animals.  Their  only  food  is  bread,  their  only  relish  salt 
and  hyssop.  After  reclining  the  divine  Scriptures  are  read  and  interpreted, 
the  interpretations  being  allegorical.     This  is  thus  explained  : — 

But  the  exposition  of  sacred  writ  proceeds  by  unfolding  the  meaning  hidden 
in  allegories.  For  the  entire  law  is  regarded  by  those  persons  as  resembling  an 
animal ;  and  for  its  body  it  has  the  literal  precepts,  but  for  its  soul  the  unseen 
reason  [or  nous]  hidden  away  in  the  words.  And  in  and  through  this  reason 
the  natural  and  self-conscious  soul  begins  to  contemplate  in  a  special  manner 
its  own  proper  intuitions.  For  by  means  of  the  names,  as  it  were  by  means  of 
a  gazing  crystal,  it  discerns  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the  notions  conveyed  in 
them.  Then,  on  the  one  hand,  it  imfolds  and  unveils  the  symbols,  and  on  the 
other  brings  forward  the  meanings  into  the  light  and  exhibits  them  naked  to 
those  who  by  a  little  exercise  of  memory  are  able  to  behold  things  not  clear  by 
means  of  things  that  are. 

The  reading  is  followed  by  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  then  comes  the 
'  banquet,'  above  described.  After  their  meal  they  celebrate  the  holy  all- 
night  festival  (Trajrux'*^")-  They  divide  into  two  bands,  one  of  men,  the 
other  of  women,  and  these  sing  hymns,  answering  one  another  in  response, 
and  dance.  Then  they  all  together  form  one  chorus  and  depict  the  de- 
struction of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  their  model  being  the  dance  of  Miriam  and  the  song  of  Moses. 
The  end  of  all  their  songs  and  dances  and  thought  is  piety.  They 
continue  thus  until  sunrise ;  then  they  pray,  turning  towards  the  rising 
sun,  and  after  their  prayers  they  go  each  to  his  own  cell. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  in  this  tract  of  a  very  remarkable  com- 
munity. The  history  of  the  tract  is  even  more  remarkable.  The  first 
who  definitely  refers  to  it  is  Eusebius,'  who  considers  that  the  Thera- 
peutae  were  early  Christians,  the  converts  of  St.  Mark,  who  exhibited  the 
asceticism  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in  his  own  day.  His  opinion 
was  followed  by  all  or  almost  all  church  historians  up  to  the  Reformation. 
Scaliger  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  correct  it,  and  a  long  contro- 
versy followed,  in  which  the  supporters  of  monasticism  defended  the 
correctness  of  Eusebius's  view  and  protestant  writers  attacked  it.  This 
controversy  gradually  died  out  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  in  the  year  1880  a  new  one  was  started  by  Lucius.'^  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  tract  was  not  written  by  Philo,  but  was  forged  in  the  course 
of  the  third  century  in  the  interests  of  Christian  monasticism.  His  theory 
at  once  received  wide  acceptance  amongst  those  who  always  assume  that 

'  B.  E.  ii.  16,  17.  2  Die  Therapeiiten.    Strasburg,  1880. 
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the  disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  any  document  must  be  sound,  and  it  is 
with  it  that  Mr.  Conybeare  deals  ;  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  give  us 
an  improved  text  of  the  treatise  and  to  vindicate  its  genuineness.  In  this 
he  has  completely  succeeded.  We  need  not  go  into  the  various  questions 
raised  in  detail ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  what  seems 
to  us  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  treatise. 

1.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  alleged  for  the  forgery.  The  theory 
is  that  it  was  written  m  order  to  support  Christian  asceticism  by  the 
authority  of  Philo.  Now  the  use  of  the  book  by  Eusebius  obliges  us  to 
put  its  composition  into  the  third  century,  but  at  that  date  there  was  no 
ccenobitic  asceticism  among  Christians ;  there  was  no  opposition  to  it 
likely  to  demand  support,  and  the  authority  of  Philo  would  have  no 
weight  at  all.  To  forge  a  work  of  Clement  could  be  of  some  use,  as  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  depositor  of  apostolic  traditions ;  to  forge 
a  work  of  Philo  would  be  useless. 

2.  There  is  next  the  textual  argument.  All  our  textual  authorities  are 
reducible  to  two  sources.  The  old  Latin  and  the  Greek  manuscripts  have  a 
common  archetype,  for  they^  have  the  same  lacunae.  The  Armenian 
version  and  the  Eusebian  extracts  come  from  another  archetype.  Both 
of  these  archetypes  represented  a  text  which  had  already  had  a  history. 
This  compels  us  to  throw  the  composition  of  the  work  into  a  period  long 
before  the  date  of  Eusebius,  certainly  earlier  than  the  third  century. 

3.  But  by  far  the  strongest  argument  is  that  from  style.  In  this  lies 
the  great  value  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  work.  With  immense  industry  he  has 
read  through  the  whole  of  Philo's  works  at  least  twice,  and  has  collected 
parallel  passages  to  almost  every  striking  expression  and  word.  We  know 
nothing  more  thorough  of  its  kind  since  Bishop  Lightfoot's  proof  from 
style  of  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  Ignatian  letters.  The  align- 
ment from  style  may  be  unsafe  ;  it  is  not  so  when  the  resemblances  are 
overwhelming,  as  they  are  here,  and  includes  not  only  words  and  expres- 
sions, but  syntactical  usages  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  We 
think  that  no  reader  will  doubt  this  who  goes  through  a  few  pages  of  this 
edition  with  the  parallels  quoted.  The  argument  might  be  made  stronger 
by  collecting  words  which  were  used  in  a  diflferent  sense  in  the  first  from 
what  they  were  in  the  third  century ;  for  example,  auc/jir*?  (p.  64)  is  used 
of  literary  exercise,  in  the  third  century  it  would  always  be  of  moral 
discipHne. 

4.  The  work  fits  into  Philo's  writings.  Its  place  is  fixed  by  the 
reference  at  the  beginning  to  the  Essenes.  The  writer  tells  us  that  he 
has  just  discussed  them.  This  we  know  Philo  did  in  two  places,  in  the 
'  Quod  omnis  liber  probus '  and  in  the  '  Apology  for  the  Jews.'  The  former 
is  preserved ;  the  latter  is  lost,  but  Eusebius  in  the  *  Praeparatio  Evangelica  * 
gives  an  extract  from  it.  Now  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  before  us  fits 
into  an  apology,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  fourth  book  of  that 
work  seems  sound.  The  attack  on  the  banquets  of  the  Eomans  and 
Greeks  shows  the  apologetic  tendency  of  the  work. 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  add  that  the  ascetics  described  are  clearly  Jews, 
and  the  resemblance  of  their  customs  to  those  of  any  Christian  monks  is, 
except  in  some  general  points,  very  slight. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Conybeare's  argument  is  successful.    It  has,  we 
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believe,  been  accepted  by  every  writer  of  authority  except  Dr.  Schiirer. 
Eenan  ^  had  hinted  that  he  doubted  the  value  of  Lucius's  argument ;  the 
late  Professor  Massebieau  *  had  combated  them,  and  it  his  work  that  is 
continued  by  Mr.  Conybeare.  The  arguments  are  treated  as  satisfactory 
by  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  by  Dr.  Wendland,  of  Berlin,  who  works  them 
out  in  the  treatise  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  by  Dr.  Drummond,  the 
greatest  English  authority  on  Philo.  Dr.  Schiirer  has  published  his 
criticism  in  two  numbers  of  the  '  Theologische  Literaturzeitung.'  ^  It  is 
very  acute  but  entirely  unconvincing,  and  has  been  admirably  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Drummond.'' 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Conybeare  on  the  success  of  his  work,  but  there 
are  a  few  criticisms  we  must  pass  on  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
tone  of  his  remarks  on  others  which  is  most  unpleasing.  No  doubt 
Eusebius  was  a  little  hasty  in  accepting  Philo's  Therapeutae  as  Christians, 
but  he  does  not  deserve  the  scorn  with  which  he  is  treated.  The  fact  that 
his  thesis  has  been  revived  in  an  altered  form  by  Lucius,  and  then  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  other  modern  scholars,  ought  to  make  us  somewhat 
lenient  towards  him.  We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  such  expressions  as 
*  a  great  deal  of  the  rubbish,'  '  farrago  of  misdirected  learning,'  and  so 
on.  Certainly  these  expressions  do  not  come  well  from  a  writer  who  has 
been  guilty  of  very  serious  mistakes  in  dealing  with  early  church  history, 
and  who  has  occasionally  in  this  work  been  guilty  of  bad  criticism.  On 
p.  241  he  quotes  1  Cor.  vii.  25,  and  the  Acts  of  Thekla,  §  6,  as  if  they 
were  equally  good  authorities  for  the  first  century.  The  passage  in  the 
Acts  is  entirely  different  from  the  tone  of  St.  Paul's  own  writings.  In 
the  same  work  Justin,  '  De  Eesurrectione,'  is  quoted  as  if  genuine.  We 
must  also  express  our  disagreement  both  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  and  the  identification  with  Pentecost,  which  is  proposed  for  the 
chief  feast  of  the  Therapeutae.  There  are  a  few  other  points  we  might 
criticise,  but  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they  outweigh  the 
merits  of  the  book.  In  dealing  with  Philo  Mr.  Conybeare  is  on  grounds 
that  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  in  this  book  he  has  attained  a  very 
high  level  of  scholarly  excellence. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  Therapeutae  in  the 
history  of  institutions.  We  know  now  that  there  were  attached  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  celibate  communities,  devoted  to  philosophy  and  living 
with  strict  rules  of  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  from  all  but 
vegetable  food,  from  wine  except  in  the  smallest  quantities.  They  shunned 
every  form  of  society ;  they  lived  a  rigid  and  severe  life,  and  cultivated 
divine  knowledge.  The  ascetic  life  has  always  been  alien  to  Judaism, 
but  when  the  latter  settled  in  Egypt  it  could  not  remain  untouched  by 
the  environment  in  which  it  found  itself,  and  we  find  a  community  like 
that  of  the  Therapeutae  growing  up  among  the  large  Jewish  population. 
The  Therapeutae  are  clearly  Jews,  but  they  have  close  affinities  with 
pagan  societies  on  the  one  side  and  Christian  monastic  communities  on  the 
other.     It  was  in  Egypt,  again,  that  the  ascetic  element  in  Christianity 

^  Journal  des  Savants,  1892,  pp.  83-93 ;  Histoire  du  Peuple  d'Israel,  v.  1893, 
pp. 366-380. 

•»  Le,  TraiU  de  la  Vie  Contemplative  et  la  Qxiestion  des  TMrapeutes.    Paris,  1888. 
^  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,  1895,  July  20,  p.  885 ;  Nov.  9,  p.  603. 
•  Jeioish  Quarterly  Review,  viii.  1895,  p.  55. 
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developed  earliest,  and  that  it  first  assumed  a  ccenobitic  character.  The 
model  was  ready  to  hand,  the  tendency  existed,  but  the  great  spiritual 
force  of  Christianity,  even  when  somewhat  distorted,  caused  what  had 
been  a  feeble  and  small  institution  to  develop  into  a  world-wide  force. 
It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  world  owes  monasticism,  and  in  the  Therapeutae 
we  find  one  of  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang. 

One  further  lesson  we  shall  learn  from  the  literary  history  of  the 
*  De  Vita  Contemplativa.'  There  has  been  a  tendency  always  to  trust 
proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  documents.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
think  that '  criticism '  must  always  be  negative,  if  it  is  to  be  scientific. 
That  is  a  most  unscientific  frame  of  mind.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of 
science  to  give  good  grounds  for  accepting  what  is  genuine  as  for 
rejecting  what  is  false.  The  fate  of  Philo's  account  of  the  Therapeutae 
may  be  that  of  other  documents,  and  certainly  the  lesson  it  suggests  is 
applicable  to  more  than  one  period  of  history.  A.  C.  Headlam. 


Histoire  des  Roumains  de  la  Dacle  Trajanc  depiiis  les  Origincs  jusqu'd 
r  Union  des  Principautes  en  1859.  Par  A.  D.  Xexopgii,  Professeur  a 
rUniversite  de  Jassy.  Avec  una  Preface  par  Alfred  Kambaud. 
(Paris:  Leroux.    1896.) 

We  have  at  length  a  history  of  the  Roumanians  which  we  can  set  beside 
Jirecek's  '  History  of  the  Bulgarians.'  By  preHminary  studies,  especially 
his  controversial  work '  Les  Roumains  au  Moyen-Age  '  and  his  monograph 
on  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia,  Professor  Xenopol  had  shown  that, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  he  was  capable  of  treating  the  history  of  his  nation 
in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  final  result  of  many  years'  labour  is  now  before 
us  in  these  two  large  volumes,  and  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
it  is  marked  by  critical  method  in  handling  the  material,  and  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  which  made  the  history  of  the  Eoumans  what 
it  was — a  sad  and  often  sickening  chronicle.  Notwithstanding  some 
defects  in  the  arrangement,  chiefly  in  the  first  volume,  the  author  carries 
the  reader  along  both  in  his  discussion  of  the  great  controversy  and  in 
his  narrative.  In  that  great  controversy  Professor  Xenopol  holds  the 
Roumanian  view ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  he  holds  a  brief  for 
Roumania.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discretion  in  avoiding  all 
personalities  ;  the  names  of  Eoesler  and  Hunfalvy  hardly  ever  appear  in 
his  pages.  He  can,  indeed,  afford  to  be  reserved,  because  his  case  is  so 
strong.  From  the  evidence  that  exists,  of  various  kinds,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Rouman  population 
which  we  find  in  the  moxmtains  of  Siebenbiirgen  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  were  descendants  of  the  provincials  of  Trajan's 
Dacia  ;  that  the  Walachian  and  Moldavian  principalities  were  founded  at 
that  period  by  settlers  from  Siebenbiirgen,  and  not  by  immigrants  from 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube. 

For  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  Left-Danubian  Roumania  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  prior  improbability  of  the  supposition  that,  when 
Aurelian  abandoned  the  defence  of  trans-Danubian  Dacia  by  removing  the 
garrison,  the  entire  Roman  and  romanised  population  left  their  homes. 
The  rich  would  doubtless  have  done  so,  but  the  removal  en  masse  of  the 
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poorer  people  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  Nor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably inferred  from  the  ambiguous  notice  of  Vopiscus,  so  often  discussed.^ 

Quum  vastatum  lUyricum  ac  Moesiam  deperditam  videret,  provinciam  trans 
Danubiuni  Daciam  a  Traiano  constitutam,  sublato  exercitn  ac  provincialibus, 
reliquit,  desperans  earn  posse  retineri,  abductosque  ex  ea  populos  in  Moesiam 
collocavit  appellavitque  suam  Daciam  quae  nunc  duas  Moesias  dividit. 

This  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  that  Aurelian 
provided  in  Moesia  for  all  the  Dacian  provincials  who  chose  to  leave 
their  province  when  he  withdrew  the  army.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
think  that  Professor  Xenopol  has  been  prudent  in  his  analysis  of  this 
passage.  He  attempts  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Vopiscus  by  discover- 
ing an  inconsistency  in  his  statement.  Aurelian's  settlement  of  the 
provincials  in  Moesia  he  regards  as  a  contradiction  of  the  preceding 
phrase  Moesiam  deperditam,  which  he  interprets  as  meaning  that  Moesia 
was  lost  to  the  empire.  This  is  an  unfortunate  criticism.  Deperditam 
cannot  be  pressed  to  mean  more  than  that  Moesia  had  suffered  more 
severely,  her  towns  and  homesteads  been  more  cruelly  pillaged,  than  the 
rest  of  devastated  Illyricum.  And  it  was  thus  that  Eutropius  read  Vopiscus. 
His  words  (ix.  15,  vastato  omni  Illyrico  et  Moesia)  prove  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Vopiscus  meant  to  imply  a  permanent  occupation  of 
Moesia  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  juster 
criticism  that  the  Augustan  historian,  so  far  from  being  so  incredibly 
stupid  as  to  commit,  in  one  breath,  the  inconsistency  which  M.  Xenopol 
ascribes  to  him,  uses  the  phrase  Moesiam  deperditam  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  of  Aurelian.  In  fact,  that  phrase  supplies  the 
reason  for  Aurelian's  choice  of  Moesia  as  the  place  where  the  provincials 
who  migrated  from  Dacia  were  to  be  settled.  Moesia,  ruined  above  all 
the  other  regions  of  Illyricum,  demanded,  above  all,  a  new  colony.  I 
may  add  that,  while  Eutropius  obviously  obtained  his  notice  from 
Vopiscus,  I  do  not  feel  convinced  that  Sextus  Rufus — whom  I  prefer  to 
call  Festus— used  the  same  source.  M.  Xenopol  assumes  that  he  did. 
The  words  of  Festus  are,  Dacia,  Gallieno  imperatore,  amissa  est  et  i^er 
Aurelianum  translatis  exinde  Bomanis  duae  Daciae  in  regionihus 
Moesiae  et  Dardaniae  factae  sunt."^  There  is  no  decisive  indication  of  the 
source. 

In  view  of  the  prior  probabilities  it  is  uncritical  to  attempt  to  interpret 
away  the  few  and  scattered,  but  quite  clear,  intimations  in  literature  of 
the  continued  existence  of  a  Roman  population  north  of  the  Danube 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  statements  of 
the  notorious  and  unfortunate  anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela,  whom  the 
relentless  Roesler  branded.  But  Roesler  pushed  his  criticism  so  far 
that  he  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  uncritical.  The  nameless  scribe 
certainly  made  use  of  some  older  documents,  and  he  supplies  geographical 
notices,  which  do  not  affect  the  aim  of  his  work,  and  therefore  do  not 
deserve  to  be  discredited.  Such  is  his  notice  of  the  three  duchies  of 
Trajan's  Dacia,  one  of  which,  Gelu,  he  describes  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  Vlachs  and  Slavs  [Blassi  et  Sclavi).  The  statement  is  confirmed  by  a 
testimony  from  a  totally  different  quarter,  that  of  the  Russian  chronicle 
(so  called  of  Nestor),  where  we  read  that  the  Hungarians  had  to  fight 
•  Vita  Aurel.  39.  *  Brev.  8. 
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against  the  Vlohhs  and  Slavs,  in  a.d.  898,  and  win  from  them  the  land 
which  came  to  be  called  Hungary  (Ugria).  Another  confirmation  is 
found  in  the  line  of  the  Nibelungenlied  (22)  which  celebrates  Bamunc 
uzer  Vlachen  lant,  on  which  Professor  Xenopol  observes — 

Le  nom  du  due  valaque  Eamunc  est  tres  caracteristique,  car  il  reproduit  le 
nom  du  peuple  roumain,  tel  qu'il  existait  dans  sa  propre  langue  :  Romin,  avec  le 
son  profond  guttural  et  nasal  en  meme  temps.  Le  poete  allemand  qui  I'avait 
recueilli  ne  pouvait  le  rendre  que  par  la  finale  unc  ou  ung,  facon  dont  les  AJle- 
mands  de  nos  iours  s'eflforcent  de  reproduire  la  prononciation  des  sons  nasaux 
du  francais. 

Again,  there  is  a  document  of  King  Koloman  (1095-1114)  granting  lands 
to  persons  of  Eouman  names.  A  Rouman  population  in  Moldavia  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  rendered  probable  by  passages  in  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas 
Choniates. 

Moreover,  the  chief  arguments  of  the  adversary  have  been  successfully 
met.  For  example,  the  adoption  of  the  Bulgarian  rite  by  the  Roumanians 
was  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  must  have  been  within  the  sphere  of 
Bulgarian  influence,  and  therefore  south  of  the  Danube,  as  late  as  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  But  this  argument  assumes  that  the 
Bulgarian  empire  did  not  extend  north  of  the  Danube,  whereas  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  it  did.  There  is  the  notice  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna,  who  includes  in  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  of  the  eighth  century 
a  large  number  of  Dacian  towns  (Porolissus,  Apulum,  Napoca,  Aluti,  &c.) 
A  century  later  a  Bavarian  geographer  mentions  among  the  states  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and 
Vulgarii,  regio  est  immensa  et  populus  multus,  habens  civitates  V,  and 
adds  that  all  these  regions  border  on  Frank  territory  {terminant  in  finihus 
nostris-Y  A  passage  in  the  '  Annals  of  Fulda,'  in  which  the  Bulgarian 
king  is  sought  by  Arnulf  not  to  sell  salt  to  the  Moravians,  has  also  been 
urged  as  a  proof  that  Transylvania  belongs  to  the  Bulgarians  ;  for  in 
Bulgaria,  south  of  the  Danube,  there  are  no  salt  mines.  The  notices 
which  are  cited  from  Byzantine  writers  prove,  indeed,  a  trans -Danubian 
Bulgaria,  but  do  not  define  how  far,  or  in  what  direction,  beyond  the 
river  the  sway  of  Crumn  and  his  predecessors  or  successors  reached. 

The  Roumanian  view  of  Roumanian  history  is  quite  borne  out  by  the 
relation  between  their  language  and  that  of  their  kinsfolk,  the  southern 
Roumans  of  Macedonia.  While  the  two  tongues  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  in  common,  in  their  general  character,  which  sets  them  apart  from 
the  western  daughters  of  Latin,  we  find,  on  closer  examination,  remarkable 
differences,  which  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  northern  and  the 
southern  Roumans  formed,  at  any  time  in  the  middle  ages,  one  people 
speaking  one  Roumanian  language.  While  the  Roumanians  of  Dacia 
form  the  pluperfect  by  the  termination  sem  (avusem),  those  of  Macedonia 
hit  on  the  same  expedient  as  the  French  (aveam  avuta=j' avals  eu).  But 
the  differences  in  the  ordinary  vocabulary  are  quite  decisive.  The  Dacian 
branch  call  the  moon  luna,  the  Macedonian  mesic.  Compare  D.  douazeci 
(duodecim)  with  M.  gingitz  (viginti) ;  D.  vint  (ventus)  with  M.  avra ; 
D.  saruta  {salutare)  with  M.  basare ;  D.  frigtiri  with  M.  hievra,  a 
fever ;  &c. 

»  See  Safarik,  Slav.  AlterU  ii.  673. 
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Siebenbiirgen  is  the  mother  country  of  both  Walachia  and  Moldavia. 
There  existed,  indeed,  a  Roman  population  in  these  regions  before  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  but  it  was  men  from  beyond  the 
mountains  who  founded  the  principalities  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
destined,  after  being  tossed  for  centuries  to  and  fro  between  Turk  and 
Slav,  to  become  the  modem  kingdom  of  Roumania.  M.  Xenopol  has 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  chrysobuls  of  Cimpulung, 
which  prove  the  foundation  of  the  voivodate  of  Walachia  about  the  year 
1290,  by  Radu  Negru  and  other  Roumans  from  Transylvania.  The 
principality  of  Moldavia  was  founded  in  the  same  way  sixty  years  later 
(1349).  The  deeds  of  the  great  Roumanian  princes,  from  Mirtschea  the 
Great  to  Michael  the  Brave,  are  described  satisfactorily  by  Professor 
Xenopol,  who  discerns  both  their  faults  and  their  merits.  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia,  who  struggled  against  the  Turk  during  the  terrible 
fifty  years  succeeding  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  won  the  glorious 
victory  of  Racova,  is  the  only  one  who  united  political  ability  with 
military  heroism.  Roumania  suffered  from  her  princes.  Brave  warriors 
arose  from  time  to  time  in  both  principalities,  and  won  victories  in  the 
battle-field  ;  but  they  were  selfish  and  short-sighted :  all  of  them  adopted 
opportunist  methods,  not  scrupling  to  tread  the  ways  of  treachery  and 
falsehood,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  became  the  rule  of  life  in 
Roumania,  and  led  the  base  caitiff  Brancovano  from  the  Danube  to  the 
torture  chambers  of  Stambul.  If  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  prince  with  the  brains  of  a  statesman  had  arisen  to 
the  Roumans,  they  might  have  been  saved  two  to  three  hundred  years  of 
shame  and  misery.  Such  an  unusually  tenacious  hold  has  this  people  on 
its  nationality — it  had  resisted  the  Magyars  and  assimilated  the  Slavs— 
that  under  a  wise  leader  it  might  easily  have  become  united  then,  amidst 
the  rivalries  and  enmities  of  German,  Pole,  and  Turk.  Not  only  might 
the  present  kingdom  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  Great  Roumania  of 
which  the  nation  dreams,  the  Roumania  which  shall  embrace  the  mother 
country  beyond  the  mountains,  might  have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  And 
in  the  year  1600  it  was  a  fact  for  a  moment.  Transylvania  and  Moldavia 
were  united  with  Walachia  under  the  rule  of  Michael  the  Brave.  But  he 
was  only  a  warrior,  selfish  and  ruse,  guided  by  neither  moral  principle 
nor  statesmanlike  instinct.  He  had  the  solution  of  the  Roumanian  question 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  he  did  not  see  it.  His  true  policy  would 
have  been  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  the  Rouman  nationality  as  such  ; 
to  have  rallied  round  his  standard  the  Rouman  peasants  of  Transylvania, 
who  showed  that  they  were  ready  to  welcome  and  support  him ;  and  to 
act  as  a  true  national  prince.  But  Michael  had  no  such  inspiration  ;  he 
rejected  the  advances  of  his  Rouman  kinsfolk  and  sought  to  conciliate 
the  Magyar  nobles  ;  and,  taken  in  the  toils  by  men  wiher  than  himself,  he 
perished  ignobly.  The  Roumanians  like  to  look  back  to  the  brief  hour  of 
imion  achieved  by  Michael  of  Walachia ;  but  the  credit  which  falls  to 
Michael  for  that  achievement  is  surely  less  than  the  reproach  he  deserves 
for  having  lost  a  unique  chance.  J.  B.  Bury. 
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Bihliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi;  Wegweiser  durch  die  Geschichtswerke 
des  europdischen  Mittelalters  his  1500.  Von  August  Potthast. 
Zweite  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.  Zwei  Biinde.  (Berlin  : 
W.  Weber.    1896.) 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  (vol.  xi.  p.  193)  we  congratulated  Dr.  Potthast 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  the  first  part  of  his 
'  Bibliotheca,'  which  already  lies  before  us  in  a  finished  form,  and 
extends  to  more  than  nineteen  hundred  pages,  packed  full  with  names, 
figures,  dates,  and  minute  references.  We  cannot  speak  too  heartily  of 
the  extreme  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  book  has  been  passed 
through  the  press,  or  of  the  excellence  of  the  printer's  work.  Our  own 
regret,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book,  is  that 
the  author,  instead  of  dividing  the  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  letter  M  in 
his  main  alphabet,  did  not  print  this  catalogue  complete  in  one  volume 
of  1,127  pages,  leaving  the  three  smaller  sections  for  a  second.  As  it 
stands,  one  is  tempted  to  bind  the  two  volumes  in  one,  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  the  main  catalogue  in  t"he  middle,  and  the  result  is  to  produce 
a  volume  almost  too  bulky  to  handle  with  ease. 

The  'Bibliotheca'  is  a  book  for  which  the  student  is  so  thankful 
that  it  is  with  extreme  unwillingness  that  he  attempts  to  criticise  it. 
We  turn  over  the  pages  in  the  search  for  errors  and  omissions,  and  we 
end  as  we  began  with  nothing  but  amazement  at  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  its  contents.  The  notices  of  the  character,  compass,  and 
affinities  of  a  given  history  are  models  of  compression,  and  the  references 
to  the  manuscripts,  editions,  and  the  modern  hterature  of  each  are 
wonderfully  good,  and  only  occasionally  defective  in  the  case  of  English 
books.  We  look  for  a  work  printed  anonymously  of  which  the  author- 
ship has  subsequently  been  discovered,  and  we  find  it  duly  entered  under 
both  headings.  It  is  only  as  a  rare  exception  that  a  work  is  cited  fully 
in  one  place  and  imperfectly  in  another.^  We  do  not  understand  on 
what  principle  some  books  of  formulae  are  inserted  and  some  omitted. 
Nor  is  it  clear  why  the  articles  '  Eegistrum  '  are  only  eleven  in  number  ; 
such  entries,  one  would  say,  should  either  have  been  excluded  or 
else  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to 
the  articles  '  Carmen,'  '  Carmina  ; '  and  here  one  is  in  some  perplexity  to 
know  where  to  find  a   particular  poem  which   may  be  placed   under 

*  Carmen,'  '  Rhythmus,'  or  '  Poema  ' — or,  indeed,  even  under  '  Battle  of 
Lewes,  The.'  We  cannot  but  think  that  entries  like  these  might  have 
been  grouped,  just  as  the  enormous  hagiological  article  *  Vita,'  including 

•  Acta,  Carmen,  Elevatio,  Elogium,'  and  twelve  other  alternative 
titles,  is  arranged  not  under  the  actual  title,  but  under  the  name  of  the 
saint.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  remember  a  poem  on  the  victory  of 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg  over  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  by  one  of  the  kings' 
names  than  by  the  accident  of  its  being  styled  '  Rhythmus.'  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  several  of  the  greater  heads,  like  '  Gesta,'  *  Historia,' 

'  Thus  under  Wirjorniensis  monachiis  only  Wharton's  selections  from  the  Annales 
are  mentioned  (p.  IIIG),  while  under  A^inalcs  Wigotmu-mis  prwratus  the  complete 
edition  by  Luard  is  entered  as  well  (p.  97).  The  former  article  should  have  had  a 
cross-reference  and  nothing  more. 
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&c.,  while  '  Chronicon,'  with  its  variants,  is  so  compHcated  as  to  require  a 
key  of  its  own  (p.  cxlviii).  But  every  author  of  a  catalogue  on  an 
extensive  scale  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  method  of  arrangement, 
and  no  method  can  be  free  from  objection.  The  important  matter  is  that 
it  should  be  uniformly  carried  out,  and  in  this  respect  the  consistency  of 
the  '  Bibliotheca '  is  remarkable.  To  say  that  the  book  is  indispensable 
to  every  public  library  is  to  say  little ;  it  is  a  book  which  every  student  of 
medieval  history  who  aspires  to  more  than  an  undergraduate's  knowledge 
must  possess  himself.^  Eeginald  L.  Poole. 

Der  Ostgothenkonig  Theoderich  der  Grosse  und  die  katholische  Kirche. 
Von  Georg  Pfeilschipter.     (Miinster  :  Schoningh.     1896.) 

The  author  of  this  monograph  wisely  passes  over  the  early  history  of 
Theodoric  very  briefly  and  gets  to  his  main  subject,  *  Theodoric  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy,'  in  his  twenty-first  page.  He  describes  the 
position  of  Theodoric  as  an  Arian  ruler  surrounded  by  a  catholic  popula- 
tion, and  does  full  justice  to  his  earnest  desire  to  deal  justly  by  the 
professors  of  a  creed  different  from  his  own.  (In  his  own  words,  religionem 
imperare  non  possumus  ut  credat  invitus.)  The  author  discusses  at 
considerable  length  the  strange  proceedings  connected  with  the  Laurentian 
schism  and  the  condemnation  but  final  clearance  of  Pope  Symmachus 
(499-506).  It  is  a  tedious  piece  of  church  history,  but  I  suspect  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  Herr  Pfeilschifter's 
monograph.  The  story  of  the  execution  of  the  other  Symmachus  and  his 
son-in-law  Boethius  is  treated  more  briefly,  though  at  quite  sufficient 
length.  The  author  rightly  concludes  that  neither  of  these  two  eminent 
men  could  be  considered  a  martyr  to  the  catholic  faith.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  Roman  catholic  writer  treat  the  history  of  the  great  Ostrogothic  heretic 
with  such  fairness,  and  so  warmly  appreciate  his  desire  to  act  justly  towards 
his  subjects,  of  whatever  creed ;  but  I  fear  that  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
says,  Theoderich  starb  in  Frieden  mit  der  katholischen  Kirche.  The 
legend  related  by  Pope  Gregory  concerning  the  disappearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Theodoric  down  the  crater  of  Lipari,  foolish  and  malevolent  as  it  is, 
being  current  only  two  generations  after  his  death,  points  to  a  state  of 
feeling  as  to  his  ultimate  relations  with  the  catholic  church  less  favour- 
able than  that  which  is  here  described.    But  the  monograph  as  a  whole 

*  We  may  add  a  few  trifling  notes.  If  it  was  desirable  to  cite  the  mutilated  '  Chroni- 
con S.  Martini  de  Dover,'  on  the  strength  of  Halliwell-Phillipps's  meagre  extracts 
(p.  1740,  where  the  date  1154  is  a  slip  for  1286),  it  would  have  been  well  to  refer  also 
to  Bishop  Stubbs's  collation,  and  to  his  discussion  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
this  chronicle  and  the  continuation  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (see  the  latter's  Opera 
historica,  ii.  201-50,  and  Pref.  pp.  xxii-xxvii).  Only  one  edition  of  Abailard's  letter  '  de 
calamitatibus  suis '  is  mentioned  (p.  910) ;  at  least  three  others  are  omitted  ;  and  the 
author's  name  is  miswritten  Petrus  Abaelardi  instead  of  Ahaclardus.  The  fragment  of 
a  chronicle  from  1294  to  1311,  printed  in  the  Arch,  dclla  Societd  Romana  di  Storia 
patria,  viii.,  does  not  appear  in  its  proper  place,  though  it  is  referred  to  under 
'  Landulfus  de  Columna  '  (p.  710).  The  literature  on  Domesday  Book  (p.  303)  is  alto- 
gether insufficient.  The  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Wyclif  Society  (which  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  give  at  all)  is  imperfect,  only  the  volumes  edited  by  Germans 
being  inserted  ;  and  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  a  work  is  assigned  to  A.  W.  Ward 
which  never  existed  (p.  1121  f.) 
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seems  to  me  admirably  impartial  and  thorough ;  and  future  writers  on 
this  glorious  reign  will  do  well  to  consult  it.  Moreover — wonderful 
phenomenon  in  a  German  monograph — it  has  a  good  index. 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 


Venerabllis  Baedae  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  Gentis  Anglorum,IIistoriam 
Abbatum,  Epistolam  ad  Ecgherctum,  recognovit  Caeolus  Plummek, 
A.M.     (Oxonii :  E  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     1896.) 

At  last  we  have  an  excellent  and  scholarly  edition  of  the  historical  works 
of  Bede.  It  has  come  from  Mr.  Plummer,  whose  work  upon  Fortescue 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  has  already  laid  English  scholars  under 
heavy  obligations  to  him.  Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  us 
an  edition  of  Bede  than  Mr.  Plummer,  whose  wide  knowledge  of  medieval 
Latin  literature  is  supplemented  by  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  tongues.  We  hasten  at  once  to 
say  that  Mr.  Plummer's  present  edition  of  the  historical  works  of  Bede 
does  not  fall  short  of  the  high  standard  of  attainment  which  he  has 
taught  students  of  English  history  to  expect  of  him. 

*  The  edition  of  Bede,'  says  the  editor,  *  now  presented  to  the  reader  is 
the  first  critical  edition  since  Smith's,  1722 ;  it  is  the  very  first  which 
exhibits  in  an  apparatus  criticus  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts 
upon  which  the  text  is  based.'  Smith's  Latin  text  of  the  'Historia 
Ecclesiastica '  was  based  upon  the  Moore  MS.  at  Cambridge  (M),  collated 
with  Cotton  Tiber.  A,xiv.(B),  Cotton  Tiber.  C,ii.  (C),  and  Reg.  13,  C,  v.  (R). 
Inasmuch  as  M,  B,  C  are  three  of  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  known  to 
exist,  and  the  fourth  (N)  is  declared  by  Mr.  Plummer  to  be  worthless. 
Smith's  text  was  constructed  upon  a  very  good  basis,  so  good  that 
'  subsequent  editors  have  been  practically  content  to  reproduce  it.* 
Mr.  Plummer  has  based  his  text  upon  a  complete  collation  of  the  four 
oldest  known  manuscripts,  but  he  differs  from  Smith  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  those  manuscripts  and  as  to  their  mutual  relations.  He  finds 
that  Smith  overrated  M,  that  B  is  a  sister  manuscript  to  M,  that  they  are 
not  independent  authorities,  but  both  derived  from  an  older  manuscript, 
which  cannot  be  far  removed  from  an  autograph  of  Bede.  Hence  we 
are  not  entitled  to  award  the  palm  to  M  when  M  and  B  differ.  We  must 
decide  by  internal  evidence  or  we  must  look  to  some  independent  witness. 
Now  Mr.  Plummer  finds  that  the  most  valuable  independent  witness  is  C, 
which  not  only  represents  an  entirely  different  recension  of  the  text  from 
M  and  B,  a  recension  differing  in  five  important  points,  but  which  more 
often  agrees  with  B  than  with  M  in  cases  where  those  manuscripts  differ. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  B  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  consulted 
as  M.  Again,  comparing  the  two  archetypes  M  and  C,  he  finds  that  C  is 
the  later  recension,  although,  curiously  enough,  it  is  only  in  manuscripts 
of  the  C  type  that  traces  of  the  earlier  recension  are  preserved.  The 
evidence  for  these  traces  is  noted  on  p.  xcvii  of  the  introduction.  Mr. 
Plummer  then  describes  some  forty-six  manuscripts  with  a  view  to 
showing  which  belong  to  the  C,  which  to  the  M  type,  and  which  are 
conflate.  Mr.  Plummer's  labours  have  thus  put  into  our  hands  the  key 
to  the  classification  of  the  Bede  manuscripts.    His  edition  also  differs 
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from  previous  editions  in  two  other  points.  Italic  type  is  used  to  indicate 
such  parts  of  Bede  as  are  derived  fi'oni  earHer  sources,'  and  the  reader  is 
presented  with  all  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  which 
occur  in  the  four  primary  eighth-century  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Plummer's  annotations,  which,  according  to  an  inconvenient  plan, 
are  relegated  to  a  second  volume,  are  copious,  learned,  and  often  ingenious. 
If  we  might  single  out  one  among  many  as  specially  interesting,  it  would 
be  Mr.  Plummer's  note  upon  St.  Patrick  (ii.  25-G).  Mr.  Plummer  has  come 
to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  this  person,  and,  what  is  more,  he  gives 
us  a  very  pretty  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Patrick  myth.  '  It  is 
possible,'  he  says,  *  that  the  statement  of  Tirechan,  Paladius  .  .  .  qui  ct 
Patricius  alio  nomine  appelahatiLr,  may  ultimately  rest  on  some  confused 
reminiscence  of  the  present  chapter  of  Bede,  and  that  the  words  qui  ct 
patricius  fiiit,  which  belong  to  Aetius,  have  got  attached  to  Palladius,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  starting  point  of  later  developments.  Saints 
have  been  created  out  of  less.'  So  St.  Patrick  is  sent  to  join  the  mythical 
company  of  St.  Amphibalus  and  St.  Pontiolus,  the  saintly  products  of 
linguistic  error.  A  prominent  feature  of  these  annotations  is  the  care 
with  which  the  editor  has  investigated  chronological  problems.  We  here 
subjoin  a  table  of  such  of  Mr.  Plummer's  dates  as  differ  either  from 
currently  accepted  figures  or  from  figures  which  have  been  recently 
defended. 

Phxmmcr 
ii.  31.     De  Excidio  of  Gildas  .     .     537 


ii.  130-2.    Foundation  of  lona    .  505 

ii.  132.     Death  of  Columba     .     .  597 

ii.  77.    Battle  of  Chester    ...  616 

ii.  110.     Death  of  Justus    ...  627 

ii.  110.     Accession  of  Honorius  .  628 
ii.  169,  173.    Arrival  of  Fursa  in 

Britain 630- 

ii.  121.    Battle  of  Hevenfield  .     .  634 

ii.  169.     Accession  of  Anna     .     .  644 
ii.  161-2,  211,  242,  358.    Death 

of  Oswy 671 

ii.  273.     Consecration  of  John  of 

Hexham 687 


Other  authorities 
498-501.      Anscombe,     St.     Gildas     of 

Buys. 
503.     Skene,  Celtic  Scotland. 
580.    Anscombe,  Obit  of  St.  Columba. 
613.     Green,  Making  of  England. 

630.  Smith's  Bede. 

631.  Smith's  Bede. 

636-7.     Smith's  Bede. 

635.  Green,  Making  of  England. 

636.  Stubbs,    Dictionary  of  Christian 

Biography. 
670.     Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

685.     Eaine,  Hexham. 


None  of  these  changes  can  be  described  as  revolutionary,  for  Mr. 
Anscombe's  dates  are  not  ordinarily  accepted.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  change  in  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Chester,  a  change 
which  is  warranted  by  the  facts  (1)  that  Tigernach,  who  gives  the  earlier 
date,  613,  is  three  years  too  early  with  his  battle  of  Dagscestan,  and 
(2)  that  Ethelfrid,  who  is  said  to  have  died  immediately  after  the 
battle,  must  have  died  in  616  or  617.  The  case  for  the  later  date  of 
Oswy's  death  is  ingeniously  and  conclusively  proved,  but  the  arguments 
which  lead  the  editor  to  differ  from  Dr.  Stubbs  over  Anna's  accession 
seem  to  us  to  be  weak  ;  and  why  will  he  give  Fursa  such  a  long  lease  of 
missionary  activity  in  Britain?     For  the  testimony  of  the   annals  of 

•  It  is  possible  that  certain  phrases  in  Bede's  account  of  Gregory  the  Great  {H.  E. 
ii.  1),  e.g.  '  natione  Eomanus  a  patre  Gordiano,'  should  be  italicised,  with  references  to 
the  Liber  Pontiflcalis. 

VOL.  XII. — NO.  XLVI.  Z 
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Ulster  and  of  Florence  chimes  in  with  the  stress  which  Bede  lays  on  the 
Burgundian  mission  to  East  Anglia.  The  less  time  we  give  to  Fursa  the 
Celt  the  more  important  the  influence  of  Felix  the  Burgundian. 

Mr.  Plummer's  notes  upon  diocesan  history  are  interesting,  because  he 
is  led  on  several  points  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs's  '  Concilia.'  There  is,  for  instance,  a  decree  of  Theodore 
(printed  in  H.  and  S.  iii.  126-7  and  accepted  as  genuine)  which  ascribes 
to  Haedde,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  Birinus  and  of  the  episcopal  see 
from  Dorchester  to  Winchester.  And  the  statement  is  repeated  by  the 
'  Annales  Breves  Wintoniae,'  with  '  more  explicit  falsehood,'  says  the  editor. 
Again,  Bede  mentions  a  certain  yEtla  as  bishop  of  Dorchester,''  and  if 
this  ^tla  can,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  he  can,  be  identified  with  Hfedde,  the 
bishop  of  Wessex,  then  the  case  for  the  theory  embodied  in  Theodore's 
decree  is  made  out.  A  certain  bishop  of  Dorchester  did  leave  Dorchester 
with  the  bones  of  the  Dorchester  saint,  and  set  up  in  Winchester.  But 
Mr.  Piummer  will  have  none  of  this.  The  decree  of  Theodore  seems  to 
him  to  be  decidedly  spurious,  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place  it 
declares  against  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Wessex,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  invokes  the  papal  authority,  both  features  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Theodore.  Again,  Bede 
nowhere  gives  any  hint  of  the  identity  of  Mt\&  and  Hfedde,  nor  does  the 
name  ^tla  occur  in  any  of  the  lists  of  bishops.  Mr.  Plummer's  conclu- 
sion is  that  Dorchester  ceased  to  exist  as  a  bishop's  see  on  the  retirement 
of  Agilbert,  that  it  was  Mercian  about  679,  that  ^tla  was  Mercian  bishop 
of  Dorchester  in  675-685,  and  that  this  separate  Mercian  bishopric 
disappeared  after  Ciedwalla's  conquest  of  686.  This  would  account  for 
the  non-appearance  of  iEtla's  name  in  any  list  of  bishops,  and  for  the 
want  of  evidence  of  any  see  at  Dorchester  from  the  time  when  the  West 
Saxon  see  was  extinguished,  to  the  time  when  that  of  Leicester  was  trans- 
ferred. It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Plummer's  hypothesis  postulates  a  Mercian 
conquest  of  Dorchester  a  hundred  and  two  years  before  we  have  any  direct 
evidence  of  such  a  conquest  having  taken  place  (battle  of  Bensington  777) ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely,  and  it  does  explain  the  ^Etla  difficulty.  The  origin 
of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  is  another  diocesan  crux.  Was  the  first  bishop 
Putta  of  Eochester,  or  another  man  of  the  same  name,  or  another 
man  of  a  different  name  ?  Mr.  Piummer  is  confident  against  the  first 
hypothesis  and  inclines  to  the  second.  But  the  whole  question  is  full  of 
difficulty.  Bede  says  nothing  as  to  the  creation  of  the  diocese.  Florence 
of  Worcester  says  that  a  Putta,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died  in  688.  Bede  says 
that  Putta,  ex-bishop  of  Rochester,  was  living  on  a  small  field  in  the  diocese 
of  Mercia  after  676,  and  that  he  went  about  teaching  church  music.^ 
The  two  Puttas  have  been  identified,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  name 
is  no  common  one.  On  the  other  hand  Hereford  does  not  occur  in 
Florence's  list  of  sees  created  out  of  Mercia  in  679,  and  Florence  may 
have  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical 
History '  in  a  hurry.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  since 
Florence  gives  a  definite  date  he  must  be  relying  on  some  source  other 
than  Bede,  and  that  it  is  a  little  rash  to  hypostatise  two  Puttas. 

-  H.  E.  iii.  c.  23.  "  Ibid.  iv.  c  12. 
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Mr.  Plummer's  knowledge  of  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Icelandic  sources 
enables  him  to  add  many  interesting  touches  to  his  notes  upon  social  and 
religious  usages  and  popular  behefs,  as,  for  instance,  on  cross-vigils  and  hell 
shoon  (ii.  270),  on  Obsequium  (ii.  238),  on  the  cult  of  St.  Oswald  in  Ireland 
(ii.  159),  on  the  imprecations  of  Irish  Saints  (ii.  260),  on  the  confusion 
between  Cadwallader  and  Cadwalla  (ii.  279).  Sometimes  it  enables  him 
to  fix  the  sense  of  a  term  in  Bede,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  able  to 
tell  us  that  sacerdos  means  bishop,'*  from  an  Irish  document  containing 
an  account  of  the  synod  of  Birra  (ii.  285),  or  to  fill  in  our  conception 
of  a  character,  as  by  permitting  him  to  collect  the  Irish  testimonies 
to  Aldfrid's  learning  (ii.  263).  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Plummer  errs  it  is 
because  he  gives  us  too  much  of  his  varied  learning.  Citations  from 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  from  Charles  Kingsley  and  Froissart,  from 
Dante  and  Eosetti  do  not  materially  advance  our  knowledge  of  Bede, 
however  much  animation  they  may  impart  to  a  volume  of  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  sometimes  have  wished  for  a  little 
more  light  than  the  author  vouchsafes.  A  note,  for  instance,  on  St. 
Lucius  is  hardly  complete  without  an  allusion  to  Zimmer's  brilliant  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  legend  ^  or  to  the  controversy  between 
Mommsen  ^  and  Zimmer  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  legend  was  manu- 
factured. A  reference  to  Professor  Ehys's  theory  of  the  Bretwaldaship  ^ 
might  be  added  to  those  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  The  commentary  on 
English  vineyards  might  be  supplemented  by  references  to  the  standard 
work  of  Hehn.  A  reference  to  Pollock  and  Maitland's  *  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law,'  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  would  illustrate  'H.  E.'  lib.  v.  cap  12,  while  the 
same  work,  vol.  ii.  c.  6,  would  help  the  editor  in  his  note  on  succession 
through  females,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  Again,  the  note  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
official  nobility  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  contain  references  to 
Earle's '  Land  Charters  '  and  the  English  Histoeical  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
728-9.  A  reference  to  Potthast's  '  Wegweiser,'  p.  1503,  shows  that  the 
•  list  of  lives  of  King  Oswald  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  161  is  not  quite  complete. 
And  might  we  not  have  had  a  note  upon  '  H.  E.'  ii.  c.  16,  with  a  reference 
to  Steenstrup's  *  Etudes Preliminairespourservir  a  I'Histoire  des  Normands 
et  de  leurs  Invasions,'  pp.  201-9?  But 'these  be  toys,'  as  Francis  Bacon 
would  say.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  remark  that  this  admirable  edition  is 
prefaced  by  a  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  of  Bede,  illustrated  from 
his  theological  writings,  and  that  it  is  fortified  by  several  clear  and 
learned  appendices,  not  the  least  useful  of  which  is  the  excursus  on  the 
Pascal  controversy  and  tonsure.  We  feel  sure  that  all  critics  after  laying 
down  these  volumes  would  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the  poet  whom  the 
editor  has  quoted  not  seldom  :  Or  tifa  lieta,  cM  tu  hai  ben  onde. 

H.  A.  L.  FisHEE. 

The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI,  le  Gros,  1108- 
1137.  By  James  Westfall  Thompson,  A.B.  (Chicago  :  University 
Press.  1895.) 

The  early  constitutional  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  is  so  little 
studied  in  England  that  we  may  give  a  special  welcome  to  this  book.     It 

••  H.  E.  V.  c.  9.  *  Nennitis  Vindicatus,  pp.  140-G. 

•  Hist.  Brittomim,  i.  115.  '  Celtic  Britain,  pp.  134-5. 
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is  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Chicago  ;  and 
it  shows  that  the  subject  is  being  studied  with  minuteness  in  America. 
Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  a  far  from 
easy  subject  by  the  very  similar  work  of  Mr.  Williston  Walker  on  Philip 
Augustus,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1888.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
anything  distinctly  original  in  Mr.  Thompson's  dissertation,  but  he  has 
certainly  produced  a  clear  and  useful  sketch,  which  will  be  of  real 
advantage  to  EngUsh  students.  In  his  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  on  controverted  points,  he  generally  follows  M. 
Luchaire.  His  work  lacks  freshness  of  treatment  and  is  defective  where  he 
strays  outside  the  limits  of  his  title — as  in  a  curiously  belated  estimate  of 
the  crusades — but  it  is  distinctly  laborious  and  meritorious.  What  is  to 
be  desired  is  a  more  exhaustive  examination  of  Louis  VI's  relations  with 
Aquitaine,  and  a  more  complete  study  of  the  communal  organisation. 
Mr.  Thompson  clearly  knows  the  valuable  work  that  M.  Delisle  did  thirty 
years  ago  for  the  Acts  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  would  add  to  the  worth  of 
his  own  book  if  he  could,  on  a  small  scale,  have  chronologically  examined 
the  Acts  of  Louis  le  Gros.  .The  charter  of  Lorris  demands  a  more 
thorough  investigation  than  he  has  been  able  to  give  it  (pp.  76-7).  But 
Mr.  Thompson  has  read  the  chroniclers  of  the  reign  appi'eciatively. 

W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Itecherclies  sur  divers  Services  Publics  du  XIIP  an  XVIP  Siecle. 
Par  le  Colonel  Borrelli  de  Serres.  Notices  relatives  au  XIIP 
Siecle.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1895.) 

This  is  a  work  of  capital  importance  for  the  student  of  general  thirteenth- 
century  French  history,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
purely  institutional  history  of  France.  The  author  has  not  only  un- 
earthed a  considerable  number  of  documents  previously  unknown  ;  he 
has  examined  them  and  others  previously  known  with  such  method, 
ingenuity,  and  acumen  as  to  construct  a  firm  foundation  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  system  of  the  financial  administration  of  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  their  means  thrown  a  flood  of  fresh 
light  on  a  number  of  questions  in  the  history  of  French  institutions  :  only, 
however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  the  class  of  documents  for  whose 
utilisation  he  has  first  laid  a  sound  basis.  The  work  consists  of  seven 
notices.  In  the  first,  entitled  '  La  Comptabilite  Pubiique  au  XIIP  Siecle,' 
M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  shows  that,  far  from  being  unsystematic  and 
confused,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  financial  administration  of 
the  thirteenth  century  included  a  regular  system  of  estimates  and  audit 
for  both  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  documents  concerning  which  can 
now,  thanks  to  his  researches,  be  readily  classified  and  utilised  for 
general  history.  The  remaining  six  are  a  series  of  studies  on  different 
questions  connected  with  French  institutional  history,  illustrating  the 
value  of  the  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  the  study  of  financial  documents. 

Guided  in  their  operations  by  numerous  pieces  aiixiliaires,  lists  of 
assessments,  special  assignations,  and  arrears,  the  haillis  and  senechaux 
drew  up  their  accounts  and  presented  them  every  four  months  (Candlemas, 
Ascension,  All  Saints),  every  six  months,  or  annually,  according  to  the 
district.    The  treasurer  of  the  hotel,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  personal  notes 
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on  wax  tablets  and  of  the  secondary  accounts  of  his  subordinates,  justi- 
fied before  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple  the  employment  of  the  funds  he 
had  received  either  by  royal  warrants  from  the  Temple  or  direct  from  the 
taxpayers.  There  were  as  well  numerous  special  agents  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  missions  confided  to  them. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  clerk  of  the  king, 
received  from  these  agents  and  seneschals  their  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenses.  He  also  himself  raised  certain  taxes.  He  paid  part  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  and  almost  all  the  extraordinary,  and  prepared  his  own 
account  of  these.  The  whole  was  subject  to  an  audit,  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  France  (in  the  limited  sense)  were  presented  by  the  baillis,  those 
of  Normandy  and  Champagne,  which  had  already  been  audited  at  the 
echiquiers  and  grands  jours,  by  the  king's  agents  deputed  to  those 
assemblies.  The  treasurer  of  the  Temple  produced  along  with  his  own 
those  of  the  scnechaux,  the  hotel,  and  the  special  agents.  The  clerks  of 
the  gens  des  comptes  verified  them,  particularly  by  the  aid  of  estimates  pre- 
pared beforehand.  They  corrected  them,  annotated  them,  and  inserted 
the  totals  and  balance.  The  accounts  were  then  examined  by  certain  of 
the  maitres  des  comvtes,  and  finally  approved  by  the  whole  body  of  them 
in  periodical  sessions.  If  difficulties  presented  themselves  they  were 
passed  on  to  another  financial  term,  with  the  arrears,  for  which  lists  of 
debita  and  respectus  were  drawn  up.  Several  copies  were  made  by  the 
clerks,  each  interested  party  receiving  the  part  concerning  him.  The 
originals  were  sewn  into  one  roll  for  France  and  Normandy  (both  at  once 
only  at  Candlemas,  for  reasons  M.  de  Serres  explains  on  p.  25),  for  the 
former  domain  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  for  the  other  scncchaussees  and 
Champagne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  transcription 
of  the  accounts  of  the  prevotes,  having  on  the  verso  a  summary  of  each 
of  the  special  accounts  which  had  been  passed.  From  these  data  the 
treasurer  of  the  Temple  drew  up  a  general  account  for  the  four  months, 
summarising  it  afterwards  in  a  balance  sheet  which  comprised  only  effec- 
tive receipts  and  payments,  with  the  authorised  deficit  and  debita  (the 
former  an  allowance  for  current  expenses  during  the  ensuing  term)  of 
those  responsible  for  the  taxes,  which  was  the  situation  of  the  central 
treasury  with  regard  to  the  crown.  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  examines  in  suc- 
cession different  documents  connected  with  each  of  the  operations  sketched 
above,  and  ascertains  their  nature  and  dates  by  dint  of  long  and  laborious 
researches  into  the  data  afforded  by  their  proper  names  and  other  internal 
evidence. 

This  first  section  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
book.  The  six  succeeding  studies  illustrate  the  value  of  the  documents 
described  in  the  first  for  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  first,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  '  Notes  sur  les  Origines  du 
Service  Financier,'  he  among  other  things  throws  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  baillis.  Working  quite  independently,  the  author  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  M.  Moniot,  who,  in  an  unpublished  dissertation  re- 
ferred to  by  M.  Luchaire,  who  adopted  its  conclusions  in  his  '  Manuel  des 
Institutions  Fran9aises '  (p.  545),  derives  the  institution  of  baillis  from 
the  extraordinary  missions  confided  to  members  of  the  king's  curia.  In 
sketching  what  he  conjectm-es  to  be  the  details  of  the  change  M.  Borrelli  de 
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Serres  supposes  that  the  powers  of  the  commissions  were  first  collective, 
then  each  of  the  members  acquired  the  right  of  presiding  in  a  particular 
district,  acquired  the  control  of  the  extraordinary  finances  and  military 
afifairs  of  his  district,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exercised  by  the 
commission,  and  finally  became  fixed  in  particular  districts  with  these 
and  the  judicial  powers  formerly  exercised  by  him  only  along  with  his 
fellows.  It  is  as  if  the  justices  itinerant  of  England  had  ended  by  fixing 
themselves  in  one  county  and  had  become  sheriffs  while  retaining  their 
judicial  functions.  The  author  here  scarcely  does  justice  to  M.  Luchaire 
in  citing  him  as  one  of  those  who  date  the  institution  of  haillis  from 
the  act  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1190.  He  also  shows  that  the  only 
haillis  who  could  be  rightly  called  members  of  the  parlement  were  only 
there  as  charged  with  special  functions.  The  ordonnances  of  1291, 1296, 
and  1302,  which  forbade  them  either  to  enter  the  parliament  if  they  were 
not  of  the  conseil,  or  were  not  called,  or  to  be  present  at  the  judgment,  and 
obhged  them  to  leave  Paris  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  ex- 
amination of  their  affairs,  were  only  a  reproduction  of  anterior  prescrip- 
tions, not  a  reform,  as  previously  supposed.  The  other  notes  deal  with 
the  *  Caisse  de  I'Hotel ; '  the  *  Personnel  Financier  dans  les  Eeglements  de 
I'Hotel ; '  the  direction,  administration,  and  contrdle  of  the  finances  ;  the 
origin  and  first  meaning  of  the  term  chambre  aux  deniers,  which  was 
for  some  time  applied  to  what  afterwards  became  the  cliambre  des  comptes 
(it  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a  quite  different  body),  and  the  sup- 
posed relations  between  the  chambre  des  comptes  and  the  parlement. 
The  chambre  des  comptes  was  in  no  sense  subordinate  to  or  a  delegacy 
of  the  parlement.  Both  were  derived  by  a  parallel  process  from  special 
commissions  of  the  curia  regis  for  financial  and  judicial  business  respec- 
tively. 

A  study  on  '  Quelques  Droits  des  Grands  Ofificiers '  traces  by  the  aid  of 
the  accounts  the  origin  and  history  of  the  senechaussee,  bouteillerie, 
clmmbellage,  and  droits  de  sceau.  Incidentally  the  author  draws  up  a  list 
of  chancellors  and  gardes  de  sceau  for  the  thirteenth  century,  which  sup- 
plements and  corrects  that  in  Mas  Latrie's  '  Tr6sor  de  Chronologie.' 

The  article  on  the  '  Origine  du  Droit  de  Tiers  et  de  Danger '  is  an 
interesting  study  on  some  forest  rights  of  the  French  crown  in  Normandy, 
which  were  little  understood  and  gave  rise  to  interminable  disputes. 
Some  of  the  forests  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  after  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy  by  Philip  Augustus  were  granted  by  it  to  individuals 
or  communities,  with  certain  stipulated  reserves,  such  as  the  right  of  chase, 
transit,  justice,  surveillance.  Others  were  given  '  in  ward.'  That  is  to 
say,  the  king,  while  retaining  the  full  property,  handed  them  over  to  be 
taxed  and  administered  by  some  one,  reserving  to  himself  a  share  in 
the  revenue,  very  often  a  third.  The  royal  officers  exacted  from  those  of 
the  first  type  a  large  sum,  often  also  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  wood  cut, 
for  the  license  to  cut  down  trees.  The  king  began  by  confiscating  this, 
and  followed  it  by  confiscating  a  similar  exaction  levied  by  his  officers  on 
those  of  the  second  type,  and  a  fresh  exaction  of  his  officers  on  those 
of  the  first  type,  fixing  them  both  at  the  common  tariff  of  a  tenth,  and 
giving  them  wages  in  place  of  these  dues  :  so  that  in  the  end  each  of  the 
classes  paid  one-third  plus  one-tenth  of  each  cutting  of  wood  to  the  king. 
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The  fact  of  this  tax  being  levied  was  later  made  the  basis  of  a  theory  that 
all  forests  which  paid  it  were  originally  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and 
this  was  still  further  extended  into  a  theory  that  all  forests  were  originally 
part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  being  as  such  inalienable  were  subject  to 
the  tiers  et  danger,  whether  they  had  charters  of  franchise  or  not.  This 
theory,  however,  naturally  met  with  much  opposition,  and  the  crown  finally 
found  it  preferable  to  allow,  or  rather  force,  the  holders  of  forests  to  redeem 
the  tiers  et  danger  in  1G73. 

In  the  study  on  '  Les  Prisees  du  Service  Roturier  au  XIIP  Siecle  '  M. 
Borrelli  de  Serres  fixes  the  date  of  the  only  complete  one  as  1194.  He 
proves  that  Boutaric  took  a  copy  of  this,  with  a  slight  alteration,  made  in 
1855  for  a  new  prisee  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
made  in  consequence  a  whole  series  of  false  deductions.  He  shows  that 
composition  for  service  of  roturicrs  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  This  service,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  feudal  service  due  to  the  king  as  direct  feudal  lord  of 
his  demesne,  which  was  subject  to  many  restrictions,  was  at  first  enforced 
only  on  the  vassals  of  the  royal  domain,  then  extended  to  all  the  com- 
munes, and  finally  even  to  the  arriere-vassaux  of  the  great  feudatories. 
The  role  of  the  commons  in  the  thirteenth-century  French  armies  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  their  presence  in  any  number  being  quite  ex- 
ceptional. The  author  illustrates  this  in  an  inquiry  into  the  '  Gentien 
tues  a  Mons-en-Puelle  *  in  defence  of  the  king's  person,  which  concludes 
the  volume,  showing  that  they  were  indeed  burgesses,  but  had  long  been 
officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  were  professional  soldiers,  being 
squires  of  the  king.  The  study  which  precedes  this  is  devoted  to  the 
demolition  of  the  *  legend  '  of  a  reform  oHheprcvote  of  Paris  by  Louis  IX, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  converted  an  office  previously  put  up  to  auction, 
leaving  the  holder  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  taxpayers,  into  a  regular 
salaried  post,  thereby  doubling  the  revenue  from  Paris  in  a  few  years,  and 
suppressing  a  host  of  abuses,  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an 
assimilation  of  the  administration  of  the  pr&vote  to  that  of  the  bailliage. 
The  prevote  of  Paris  was  held  by  the  hailli,  who  after  paying  the  firm 
took  the  rest  for  himself.  The  revenues  of  the  pr6v6te  of  Paris,  however, 
became  so  overburdened  with  assignations  of  the  royal  pensions,  &c.,  that 
these  encroached  on  the  bailli's  share.  This  was  remedied  first  by  giving 
him  an  mdemnity  and  then  by  the  assimilation  referred  to  above.  The 
bailli  received  a  salary  and  handed  over  the  surplus,  if  any,  on  the  revenue 
of  the  prdvdte  to  the  royal  treasury. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  penetration 
displayed  in  these  studies.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted'  that  they 
are  marred  by  more  than  one  defect.  The  style  and  manner  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  and  arguments  are  none  too  clear.  We  are  given 
far  more  than  is  necessary  of  the  former,  and  feel  very  often  that  the 
argument  would  gain  much  in  clearness  if  the  supernumerary  facts 
were  relegated  to  the  footnotes.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  too,  to  spend 
so  much  trouble  as  the  author  sometimes  does  in  discussing  exploded 
theories.  These  features  make  the  book  very  wearisome  and  sometimes 
difficult  reading.  The  bibliographical  references  are,  again,  so  abbreviated 
that,  in  spite  of  the  key  to  a  few  of  his  abbreviations  which  is  prefixed 
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to  the  book,  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  no  use  to  any  one  who  is  not  actually 
familiar  with  the  full  titles  of  the  books  quoted.  A  bibHography  and  an 
index  are  the  two  most  crying  wants  of  the  volume. 

I  have  not  noticed  many  slips  in  the  text.  One  is  worth  pointing  out. 
On  p.  131  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I  of  England, 
is  referred  to  as  Edoitard  d'Angletcrre.  A  reader  not  well  acquainted  with 
English  history  might  be  easily  misled  by  this,  which  I  trust  is  the 
printer's  fault.  I  hope  too  that  the  whole  edition  was  not  printed  like 
the  copy  sent  for  review,  in  which  the  reading  of  the  article  on  the 
*  Origine  du  Droit  de  Tiers  et  Danger  '  was  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the 
erratic  paging.  Unfortiuiately  it  was  not  a  case  of  wrong  folding,  but  of 
wrong  arrangement  of  the  sheet,  and  could  not  be  remedied. 

Walter  E.  Rhodes. 

Boles  Gascons.  Transcrits  et  publics  par  Charles  Bemont.  Sup- 
plement au  tome  premier,  1254-1255.  (Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1896.) 

Those  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  engaged  in  the  study  of  French  and 
English  history  in  the  days  of  their  closest  connexion  have  for  some 
years  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  firstfruits  of  the  labours  of 
Simon  de  Montfort's  biographer  upon  the  Gascon  rolls  in  the  English 
archives.  It  may  be  at  once  premised  that  the  instalment  before  us, 
though  technically  only  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
rolls  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  published  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Francisque 
Michel,  more  than  fulfils  the  high  expectations  formed  beforehand. 
M.  Michel  was  a  very  industrious  scholar,  but  he  had  not  the  high 
standard  inculcated  nowadays  in  these  matters  at  Paris,  and  un- 
fortunately he  undertook  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  task  in  the  last 
days  of  his  long  life.  Not  only  did  he  recoil  from  the  *  painful  labour  * 
of  drawing  up  the  indispensable  index  to  his  4,300  documents,  and 
confuse  their  chronological  order,  but  printing  merely  from  a  transcript 
supplied  by  the  Record  Office,  and  with  an  imperfect  palseographical  and 
historical  equipment,  he  disfigured  his  edition  with  incorrect  extensions, 
omissions,  and  other  errors.  B.  comes  Comuhie,  for  instance,  he  read 
Reginald,  instead  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  an  appeal  de  com. 
Wiltcschire — i.e.  de  comitatu — appeared  as  from  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  more 
than  a  century  before  that  title  existed.  In  one  case  at  least  he  prints 
a  false  reading  when  he  had  given  the  correct  one  from  a  personal 
examination  of  the  rolls  in  his  '  Histoire  du  Commerce  de  Bordeaux ' 
(1867).  The  list  of  addenda  et  corrigenda  which  M.  Bemont  has  found 
it  necessary  to  supply  fills  nearly  nineteen  quarto  pages.  He  is  even 
able  to  add  an  entire  roll,  comprising  over  360  documents,  which  had 
escaped  his  predecessor.  This  is  the  roll  of  patents  passed  by  Edward 
while  acting  as  lieutenant  for  his  father  in  Guienne  in  1254-5,  and 
includes,  among  other  important  pieces,  Alfonso  of  Castile's  renunciation 
of  his  claims  upon  Gascony  after  Edward's  marriage  to  his  sister 
(No.  4341).  Curiously  enough  this  is  the  first  Gascon  roll  properly  so 
called — that  is,  confined  to  documents  relating  to  Gascony.  The  ten 
rolls  printed  by  M.  Michel  are  more  correctly  described  as  patent,  close, 
charter,  or  liberate  rolls  facti  in  Vasconia,  containing  transcripts  of  all 
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the  documents  of  these  various  kinds,  either  for  England  or  Gascony, 
issued  by  the  king  during  his  absences  in  the  latter  covintry.  Only  two 
of  them  were  reckoned  in  the  old  Tower  series  of  Vascon  rolls.  A  patent 
roll  of  this  class,  comprising  letters  patent  issued  by  Henry  III  in 
*  Wasconia,'  from  October  to  December  1254,  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  English  documents  that  M.  Bemont  has  contented  himself 
with  printing  the  Gascon  minority  in  his  introduction  (pp.  Ixxi-lxxxiv). 
He  deals  similarly  (pp.  Ixxxvi-xciv)  with  that  part  of  the  patent  roll  of 
44  Henry  III  which  contains  the  letters  patent  passed  by  Edward  for 
various  parts  of  his  own  appanage,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  which  Gascony 
was  only  one.  Isolated  documents  relating  to  Guienne  enrolled  in  the 
ordinary  series  of  patent  and  close  rolls  are  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
historical  introduction,  and  with  those  just  mentioned  specially  indexed. 

Of  the  4,680  items  which  form  the  actual  text  of  the  first  volume  and 
its  supplement  only  223  have  been  printed  before  by  Rymer  or  by 
French  writers  from  the  transcripts  made  by  Brequigny  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  century,  and  even  these,  for  the  most  part,  less  correctly. 
Less  than  a  hundred  are  calendared  in  Carte's  jejune  and  uncritical 
catalogue  (1743).  M.  Bemont  has  completed  the  transcription  of  the 
whole  of  the  rolls  for  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  their  publication,  he 
assures  us,  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  editor's  prolegomena  to 
the  first  volume  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  thoroughness  and 
lucidity.  The  opening  sections  deal  elaborately  with  the  classification, 
material  aspect,  and  diplomatic  of  the  rolls  of  which  he  even  gives  careful 
measurements.  The  skins  are  considerably  narrower  than  those  used  in 
England,  which,  •  if  not  due  to  the  smaller  size  of  Gascon  sheep,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  greater  portability  in 
rolls  to  be  carried  over  sea.'  The  first  part  is  completed  by  careful 
itineraries  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  in  Gascony  during  the  periods 
(1242-8,  1258-4)  covered  by  the  rolls.  We  may  add  that  he  gives  later 
(p.  Ixxxvi)  the  itinerary  of  Edward  from  November  1259  to  October  1260, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  we  fail  to  understand  why  he  marks  Cumbermere 
with  a  note  of  interrogation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cheshire 
Combermere  is  meant.  To  these  tables  must  be  added  the  useful  lists  of 
mayors  of  Bordeaux  (1246-61)  and  of  seneschals  of  Gascony  and  their 
lieutenants  (1242-72).  The  second  part  of  the  introduction  contains 
the  lengthy  list  of  corrigenda  to  Michel's  text,  already  referred  to,  and  a. 
concordance  of  those  documents  which  have  already  been  published 
elsewhere.  A  full  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  rolls  follows. 
The  campaign  of  1258-4,  which  reveals  Henry  acting  -with  more 
promptitude  and  success  than  was  his  wont,  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and 
the  accuracy  of  Matthew  Paris  subjected  to  some  criticism.  The  rolls, 
again,  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  life  of  Edward  I,  and 
all  the  material  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  his  pacification 
of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  is  collected  by  the  editor.  Incidentally  it 
comes  out  that  the  formula  applied  to  himself  by  Edward  in  the  order  to 
the  citizens  of  the  latter  city,  printed  by  Rymer  ('  Foedera,'  i.  531),  iam 
regnans  in  Vasconia  sicut  priiweps  et  dominus,  never  occurs  in  any  act 
issuing  from  his  chancery  (p.  Ixxxv).  But  for  the  rest  the  rolls  do  not 
throw  any  clear  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  committed 
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to  him.  From  other  sources,  however,  M.  Bemont  shows  that  Henry  left 
him  anything  but  a  free  hand,  and  suggests  that  we  perhaps  ought  to  take 
literally  the  king's  statement,  in  a  charter  of  1258  annulling  Edward's 
appointment  of  a  seneschal,  that  he  had  given  him  Gascony  ad  se 
sustentandum.  Chapters  on  the  Gascon  institutions  and  the  importance 
of  the  rolls  for  English  history  conclude  the  introduction.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  two  of  the  documents  (182,  SCO)  seem  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  natural  son  of  King  John,  Eudo  by  name. 
Infinite  pains  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  index  of  persons,  places,  and 
subjects,  which  extends  to  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  closely  printed  pages. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  identification  of  English  place  names  in 
particular  leaves  us  with  the  highest  respect  for  M.  Bemont's  care  and 
accuracy.  He  has,  perhaps,  gone  a  little  too  far  here  and  there  in 
identifying  the  place  from  which  a  personal  name  was  drawn.  The 
Cheshire  name  Arderne,  for  instance,  he  derives  from  Arden,  co. 
Warwick,  but  the  connexion  of  this  family  with  the  Warwickshire  Ardens 
is  not  at  all  clearly  proved,  and  in  any  case  was  remote.  We  have  noted  a 
few  slips,  none  of  them  very  serious.  *  Andrelega  in  comitatu  Cestrie ' 
should  probably  read  '  Audrelega.'  The  English  Baliols  surely  derived 
their  name  from  the  Norman,  not  from  the  Picard  Bailleul?  B.  de 
Berefcrde,  a  monk  of  Hailes,  more  probably  took  his  name  from  Burford, 
Oxon,  than  from  Beresford  Hall,  Staffordshire.  Balhy  and  Bosehy 
cannot  be  correct  ancient  forms  of  Dalhy  and  Besehy,  nor  Grimestone 
of  Greene  Norton.  Builth  is  not  in  North  Wales.  Cungresbiri,  curiously 
enough,  is  not  identified  at  all,  and  separate  entries  without  cross 
references  are  given  to  Englewude  and  Ingelwode  Forest.  The  domus 
regis  de  Kenintone  we  take  to  be  Kennington  ]\Ianor,  not  Kempton 
Park,  and  Hugo  de  Kilpek  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire 
Kilpeck,  not  a  Limerick  Kilpeacon.  The  name  Lydingham  can  hardly 
be  derived  from  the  Shropshire  Lydham,  and  there  is  no  hundred  of 
Montgomery  in  that  county.  Monaghan  is  rather  disguised  as  Maraghan 
at  p.  199.  We  had  not  thought  there  was  any  question  that  Baldwin 
de  Redvers  was  called  de  Insula  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  not  from 
Lille.  The  short  biographical  notices  attached  to  the  leading  personal 
entries  are  a  useful  feature ;  but  for  English  nobles  Dugdale  might  be 
supplemented  by  some  more  modern  authority,  say  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete 
Peerage.' 

We  must  not  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  M.  Bemont's  handsome 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Professor  Montagu  Burrows 
in  helping  to  secure  the  resumption  of  the  interrupted  printing  of  these 
rolls,  and  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  edited  as  thoroughly  in 
Paris  as  they  could  be  in  London,  by  inducing  the  government  to  defray 
the  cost  of  photographing  them  in  extenso.  James  Tait. 

Genua  und  die  Mdchte  am  Mittelmcer.    1257-1311.     Von  Geobg 
Caeo.    Erster  Band.    (Halle :  Niemeyer.     1895.) 

This  learned  study  in  the  history  of  Genoa  is  designed  to  cover  the 
period  from  the  year  1257  to  the  year  1311,  the  period  which  embraces 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire  at 
Constantinople,  the  rise  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the 
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long  struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for  maritime  supremacy.  The 
internal  history  of  Genoa  during  this  period  is  occupied  with  the  events 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  captainship  and  its  collapse,  from  the 
reaction  against  Frederic  II  to  the  acceptance  of  Henry  VII  as  lord  of  the 
commune.  The  author  considers  the  period  of  the  captainship  as  the 
highest  point  of  Genoese  history  ;  the  city  held  its  own  against  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  for  a  moment  it  took  the  lead  of  its  great  sea  rival,  Venice. 

The  danger  indicated  in  the  preface,  the  danger  lest  the  study  of  a 
single  Italian  commune  during  a  comparatively  narrow  period  should  end 
in  excessive  specialisation,  has  been  successfully  avoided.  The  book,  as 
far  as  it  goes — for  we  have  the  first  volume  only  as  yet — though  built  up 
round  the  history  of  Genoa,  throws  a  large  amount  of  light  upon  the 
current  events  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  important  factors  of 
general  history  are  brought  into  play ;  and  we  have  a  consecutive  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  great  powers  and  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Venice,  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  Aragon  princes,  by  Manfred,  by  the 
popes,  and  by  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  into  two  main  divisions — (1)  the 
internal  movements  which  modified  the  constitution  of  Genoa ;  the 
appearance  of  the  people  as  a  factor  in  the  state  under  the  leadership  of 
Guillielmus  Buccanigra ;  the  rising  under  Obertus  Spinola  and  the 
creation  of  the  obscure  double  podestate ;  the  completion  of  the 
Ghibelline  reaction  by  the  establishment  of  the  captainship  in  October 
1270  :  (2)  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state  ;  these  again  may  be  sub- 
divided into  the  political  relations  with  Italy,  Manfred,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  the  popes  ;  and  the  naval  contest  with  Venice  for  supremacy  in  the 
Levant  and  at  Constantinople,  and  the  part  which  the  Latin  and  Greek 
emperors  played  therein.  These  divisions,  of  course,  overlap  one  another 
chronologically,  and  the  events  belonging  to  each  act  and  react  on  the 
other;  but  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  work  allows  us  to  follow 
them  in  their  proper  order  and  place. 

The  first  division  really  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  so  far  as  those  wide-spreading  factions 
affected  Genoa.  On  p.  867  our  author  makes  use  of  an  instructive 
phrase  when  he  talks  of  '  the  party  of  the  independent  Guelphs.'  The 
distinction  here  implied  is  true ;  for  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of 
the  Italian  cities  were  really  independent  in  their  aim,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  G-uelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  the  haute  politique,  in 
the  immediate  entourage  of  pope  or  emperor.  The  city  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  though  they  allied  themselves  with  their  nominal  chiefs  and 
relied  on  them  for  support,  were  actuated  ostensibly  by  a  desire  for  their 
own  supremacy,  but  essentially  they  obeyed  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  independence  which  animated  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
an  instinct  which  tended  to  raise  the  Ghibellines  to  power  in  the  cities  if 
the  Guelphs  of  the  haute  politique  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  raise  the 
Guelphs  if  the  Ghibellines  were  predominant  at  the  heart  of  affairs. 

The  details  of  what  took  place  in  Genoa  are  given  us  with  minute- 
ness and  care ;  but  the  reader  who  looks  for  a  vivid  or  suggestive  narra- 
tive of  events  will  look  for  it  in  vain ;  such  a  narrative  is  not  admitted 
by  the  method  our  author  pursues.    The  book  opens  with  an  account 
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of  the  revolt  against  the  outgoing  podesta,  Felippo  della  Torre,  and  the 
tumultuous  and  irregular  election  of  Guillielmo  Buccanigra  as  capi- 
taneiis  populi.  Genoa  was  obeying  an  impulse  which  at  this  moment, 
in  many  Italian  cities,  had  brought  the  populace  to  the  front.  In 
Genoa  the  movement  took  its  colour  from  local  politics.  The  Guelph 
leaders  had  defended  the  city  against  the  attacks  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
and  the  Ghibelline  leaders  were  expelled.  Readmitted  to  the  city  in 
1251  by  the  favour  and  under  the  domination  of  the  Guelphs,  they 
worked  in  secret  to  regain  the  ascendant  until,  in  conjunction  with 
the  people,  they  rose,  in  1256,  against  the  Guelph  podesta  Delia  Torre. 
The  nature  of  the  government  established  by  the  Buccanigras  is  minutely 
described  in  chapters  i.,  vi., .and  viii.  of  the  first  book.  Especially 
excellent  is  the  account  of  the  formation  of  the  new  guilds  and  their 
political  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  capitaneus.  The  government 
of  the  capitaneus  and  anziani  was  democratic  in  character ;  their  crea- 
tion of  a  public  park,  ad  utilitatem  et  delectamentum  tocius  populi 
Janue,  in  1258,  is  a  proof;  so  is  the  attack  on  the  tolls  (pedagia) 
levied  by  certain  nobles.  An.  opposition  was  formed,  and  ended  in  an 
unsuccessful  plot  on  the  part  of  the  younger  nobility.  But  in  1262 
a  better  organisation,  coupled  with  a  growing  dislike  of  the  government, 
gave  them  the  upper  hand.  The  Buccanigra  constitution  disappeared 
and  the  podestate  resumed  once  more  its  ancient  importance. 

The  captainship  was  not  restored  till  1270,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
Ghibelline  movement  which  united  the  Ghibelline  leaders  and  the 
populace  in  defence  of  Genoese  independence.  External  events  played 
a  large  part  ur  this  combination.  The  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  at 
Beneventum,  in  1266,  left  the  Guelphs  under  Charles  of  Anjou  supreme. 
A  current,  hostile  to  Guelphs  and  Angevins,  at  once  set  in,  fed  by  the 
sentiment  of  communal  independence  which  was  threatened  by  the 
preponderance  of  Charles.  *  The  people  conferred  on  Obertus  Spinola 
and  Obertus  Doria  the  unlimited  lordship  of  the  state  '  (p.  266).  The 
double  captainship  which  our  author  affirms  to  mark  the  highest  point  of 
Genoese  history  was  established. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for 
supremacy  on  the  sea,  it  will  be  clear  at  once  that  these  constant 
internal  revolutions  in  the  former  city,  three  serious  revolutions  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years,  with  all  the  unrest  which  preceded  them,  must 
have  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  conflict  with  her  more  stable 
rival.  It  was  impossible  for  Genoa  to  avoid  this  disadvantage ;  she  was  not 
an  island  city  surrounded  by  impregnable  lagoons  ;  her  seat  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  she  possessed  territory  along  the  shore  to  east  and  west. 
The  mountains  afforded  a  fairly  defensible  frontier,  but  that  frontier  was 
weakest  just  where  the  city  of  Genoa  lay.  The  valleys  of  the  Scrivia, 
the  Stura,  the  Orba,  and  the  Bormida  all  ran  up  dangerously  near  to  her 
borders.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Ovada,  which,  with  all 
the  geographical  bearings  of  Genoa's  position,  is  admirably  displayed  by 
Herr  Caro.  Genoa  could  not  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  politics  which  tore  her  neighbours  to  shreds. 
Moreover  the  possession  of  this  territory  exercised  a  distinct  influence  on 
the -quality  of  the  Genoese  population.    Her  great  nobles  were  not 
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merely  merchant  princes,  they  were  large  landed  proprietors  as  wellj 
with  valleys  to  hold  and  castles  to  hold  them  by,  and  with  mutual 
rivalries  and  common  greed  of  acquisition.  Italian  politics  affected  the 
life  of  Genoa,  and  the  feuds  of  great  nobles  broke  the  city  into  factions. 
Far  different  was  the  position  of  Venice.  Isolated  by  her  lagoons ; 
hardly,  indeed,  a  part  of  Italy  at  all ;  with  interests  turned  eastward,  the 
wind  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  contention  hardly  rippled  the  surface  of 
her  placid  estuary ;  no  feudal  system,  with  its  arbitrary  divisions  of  society, 
broke  the  solid  body  of  the  Venetian  people ;  no  powerful  landed 
aristocracy  presented  a  mark  for  popular  jealousy.  Venice  was  singularly 
united.  The  merchant  noble,  the  clerks  in  his  counting-house,  the 
captains  of  his  ships,  the  men  who  worked  them,  were  all  co-operators 
and  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  concern.  The  secret  of  Venetian 
success  lay  there.  The  struggle  with  Genoa  was  terrible  in  its  long-drawn 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  either  combatant,  but  the  issue  could  never 
have  been  doubtful. 

,  The  story  of  a  part  of  that  struggle  is  admirably  detailed  by  our 
author.  It  occupies  twelve  out  of  twenty-five  chapters  in  this  volume,  and 
forms  the  real  core  of  the  work.  The  policy  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  the 
ambitions  of  the  popes,  the  crusade  of  Lewis  IX,  the  success  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  or  of  the  Aragon  princes  depend  upon  and  centre  round  the  two 
great  sea  powers ;  for  they,  and  they  alone,  were  masters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Palaeologus  is  forced  to  secure  a  Genoese  alliance  as  the  only 
safeguard  against  a  return  of  the  Latins  upon  Venetian  galleys.  While 
Venice  and  Genoa  are  at  war  a  crusade  is  impossible,  and  the  popes 
spent  endless  time  and  patience  and  threats  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
a  peace.  Lewis  could  not  sail  from  Aigues-Mortes  but  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  other  rival.  The  Aragon  landing  and  the  clash  with  Charles  depended 
upon  the  assistance  of  Genoa.  Yet  neither  Genoa  nor  Venice  cared  for 
any  of  these  things.  Each  was  intent  on  checking,  if  possible  on  crush- 
ing, the  other ;  wahre  Friedensliehe  fehlt  (p.  323).  What  really 
interested  them  was  that  their  admirals  should  bring  home,  as  they  did, 
the  stones  of  the  Genoese  tower  in  Acre  to  Venice,  the  stones  of  the 
Venetian  palace  in  Constantinople  to  Genoa.  The  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles was  far  more  precious  to  them  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  the  sole 
peace  they  contemplated  was  a  Tacifcean  one  ;  Petrarch's  lament  was  only 
too  true,  Necesse  est  ut  alteruvi  e  duohus  Italiac  luminibus  extinguatiir, 
obscuretnr  alterum.  Horatio  F.  Brown. 


Studies  in  Dante.  First  Series :  Scripture  and  Classical  Authors  in 
Dante.  By  Edward  Moore,  D.D.  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1896.) 

Students  of  Dante  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  value  of  Dr. 
Moore's  latest  book.  Some  acquaintance  with  Dante's  library  is  in- 
dispensable even  for  beginners  ;  and  the  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall 
has  here  brought  together  with  great  diligence  and  illustrated  with  great 
judgment  the  references  in  Dante  to  the  Bible  and  to  classical  authors, 
including  St.  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  Boethius.  More  than  sixty  pages 
are  given  to  Dante's  quotations  from  Aristotle,  besides  a  valuable  supple- 
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mentary  note  on  the  early  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle.  Though  the 
medieval  authors  studied  by  Dante  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Dr. 
Moore's  present  volume,  some  of  the  references  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  the 
Arabian  astronomers  are  noticed  incidentally,  so  that  even  more  is  given 
than  is  promised  in  the  title.  The  importance  of  the  book  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  historical  studies  will  be  rightly  estimated  by  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  construe  the  term  '  history '  in  a  too  restricted  meaning.  Dr. 
Moore's '  Studies '  may  be  used  as  a  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  imi- 
versities,  as  a  summary  exposition  of  the  results  and  methods  of  education  in 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  for  Dante,  like  Chaucer  after  him,  is  none  the  less  a 
genius  because  he  has  so  much  also  of  the  average  *  culture  '  of  his  time. 
The  commonplaces  of  education  and  culture  in  the  middle  ages  have 
never  yet  been  suflBciently  studied  and  explained ;  Dr.  Moore's  book  goes 
a  long  way  to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject, 
and  will  be  found  profitable  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  age  of  Dante  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  whole  progress  of  education  from  the 
decline  to  the  revival  of  learning.  W.  P.  Kek. 

Year  Books  0/  16  Edward  III  (First  Part).  Edited  and  translated  by 
Luke  Owen  Pike.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.     1896.) 

We  have  had  to  wait  longer  than  we  liked  for  this  volume.  Now  that  it 
has  come  it  fulfils  all  our  expectations.  No  praise  could  be  too  high  for 
Mr.  Pike's  work.  He  is  editing  the  '  Year  Books '  as  they  should  be  edited. 
We  have  only  one  cause  for  regret.  Though  we  hope  that  he  has  still 
many  laborious  days  before  him,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  a  great  many 
even  of  those  '  Year  Books  '  which  have  not  yet  been  printed  (and  the  old 
editions  are  good  for  nothing)  will  never  come  imder  his  careful  hands. 
The  task  of  publishing  these  imique  and  inestimable  records  has  remained 
unperformed  from  century  to  century,  and  now  at  length  the  man  has 
come  who  is  capable  of  discharging  it.  We  would  gladly  see  him  freed 
from  all  other  duties,  training  two  or  three  assistant  editors  in  the  way 
that  they  should  go,  and  turning  out  two  volumes  a  year.  Then  some 
time  hence  the  judgment  of  students  of  history  would  assuredly  be 
that  no  more  useful  or  creditable  work  had  ever  been  done  '  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.' 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Pike  has  on 
this  occasion  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  admirable  introduction.  It 
is  a  case  concerning  the  legal  position  of  the  borough  of  Wells.  The  legal 
position  of  our  boroughs  in  the  fourteenth  century,  more  especially  of 
those  boroughs  which  had  mesne  lords  above  them,  is  but  little  understood, 
and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  general  history  of 
England.  Now  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  more 
light  is  shed  upon  this  matter  by  this  report  of  what  was  said  in  court  by 
the  keenest  lawyers  of  the  day  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  kind  of 
evidence.  Then  the  editor  has  carefully  explored  the  Wells  charters ;  he 
sets  before  us  the  state  of  facts  which  the  lawyers  had  in  their  minds,  and 
explains  the  bearings  of  argument  and  judgment.  Altogether  we  have 
here  a  masterly  little  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  towns  written  by  one 
who  is  thoroughly  famihar  with  legal  technicalities,  and  who  yet  can  take 
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his  stand  outside  them  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  core  of  that  pro- 
longed quarrel  in  which  the  king,  the  bishop,  and  the  burgesses  are 
engaged.  The  guide  that  we  want  is  one  who  sees  the  law  of  the  time  as 
the  lawyers  of  the  day  saw  it,  but  can  none  the  less  write  such  wise 
sentences  as  the  following :  '  Complex  ideas,  Uke  that  of  a  persona  ficta, 
are  of  slow  growth  and  slowly  adopted,  and  do  not  spring,  like  Minerva, 
ready-armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  There  may  even  have  been  a  time 
when  the  burgesses  of  some  boroughs  may  have  been  a  corporation  without 
knowing  it  themselves.'  If  all  or  if  any  large  portion  of  our  Year  Books 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Pike,  many  of  the  interesting  questions  that  we  now 
put  aside  as  hopelessly  obscure  would  have  a  plain  answer. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  his  discussion  of  the  history  of  Wells  at 
which  I  should  venture  to  dissent  timidly  from  his  ruling.  Speaking  of 
charters  granted  by  the  bishops  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  says 
(p.  Ixxxvi), '  We  have  seen  how  that  which  purported  to  be  given  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  their  bishops  could  have  been  given  but  to  each  of  them  for  life 
at  most,  neither  the  word  "  heirs  "  nor  the  word  "  successors  "  occurring 
in  any  of  the  bishops'  charters,  and  the  words  "  for  ever"  being  of  no 
avail  to  create  any  inheritance  or  succession.'  Now  as  a  statement  of  the 
interpretation  which  would  have  been  set  on  these  charters  in  Edward  Ill's 
day — and  perhaps  Mr.  Pike  means  us  to  take  it  as  such — this  is  no  doubt 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  gives  us  the 
thoughts  of  the  bishops,  the  burgesses,  or  even  the  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Their  thoughts  were  vague :  they  had  no  terms  in  which  they 
could  express  just  what  in  our  view  they  ought  to  have  expressed,  but 
surely  they  supposed  that  a  perpetual  concession  had  been  made,  that 
something  had  been  granted  '  for  ever.'  However,  perhaps  even  here  I 
am  not  differing  from  Mr.  Pike. 

One  small  suggestion.  The  variants  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  would, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  easily  intelligible  if  they  referred  to  the  manu- 
scripts by  means  of  letters  instead  of  containing  such  high  numbers  as 
16560  and  25184,  which  are  not  pretty  to  look  upon. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


History  of  England  tinder  Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton  Wylie,  M.A. 
Vol.  III. :  1407-1410.    (London  :  Longmans.     1896.) 

In  a  notice  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Wylie's  history  in  this  Review 
we  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  work  could  be  completed  on 
the  same  scale  in  three  volumes  as  he  then  promised.  The  event  has 
justified  our  prescience,  though  the  excision  of  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
history  without  direct  bearing  upon  that  of  England,  and  a  lighten- 
ing of  the  notes  might  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  first 
intention.  The  present  instalment  fully  maintains  the  reputation  for 
painstaking  accuracy  and  almost  exhaustive  research  which  Mr.  WyHe's 
previous  volumes,  especially  the  second,  have  won  for  him  among 
specialists  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Few  authorities  printed  or  unprinted 
escape  his  widely  spread  net,  but  in  the  lengthy  list  of  references  in  the 
Gascon  chapter  we  do  not  observe  Francisque  Michel's  'Histoire  du 
Commerce  de  Bordeaux '  or  Moisant's  '  Le  Prince  Noir  en  Aquitaine.' 
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This  volume  is  not  so  interesting  as  its  predecessor,  but  Mr.  Wylie  is  not 
to  blame  for  that ;  the  crisis  of  the  reign  had  been  surmounted  in  1405, 
and  during  the  years  here  dealt  with  the  king,  stricken  by  a  mortal 
disease,  was  slowly  descending  to  his  grave,  and  the  government  falling 
from  his  failing  hands  into  those  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Beauforts. 
Mr.  Wylie  is  indeed  inclined  to  attach  less  importance  to  Arundel's 
supersession  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  as  chancellor  early  in  1410  than 
does  Bishop  Stubbs,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  apparently  continued 
to  enjoy  Henry's  special  confidence.  But  it  has  never  been  maintained 
that  Henry  quarrelled  with  the  archbishop,  only  that  Arundel's  too  drastic 
methods  and  the  increasing  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  state  business 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  chancellor's  opponents — the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Beauforts.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  Mr.  Wylie  also  questions  (p.  260)  the  usual  view  that  Arundel  had 
something  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  a  proviso  excluding  the  Beauforts 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  Henry's  confirmation,  three  years 
before,  of  the  act  by  which  Richard  II  had  legitimated  them.  He  ob- 
scures, however,  the  important,  fact  that  this  was  done  immediately  after 
Arundel's  reappointment  as  chancellor  in  1407.  Nor  would  any  one 
gather  from  him  that  the  proviso  was  actually  interpolated  in  Eichard's 
grant  on  the  Patent  Rolls.  Mr.  Wylie  is  no  armchair  historian,  and  dis- 
covered the  neglected  tombstone  of  Pierre  d'Ailly  at  Cambrai  if  he  failed 
to  find  that  of  Henry's  daughter  Blanche  at  Neustadt-in-the-Haardt. 
His  account  of  the  foundation  of  Battlefield  church  (p.  289)  is  also  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  locality,  though  the  traces  of  the  moat  are  much 
more  extensive  than  he  seems  to  think,  and  we  can  assure  him  from 
personal  inspection  that  (underground)  vestiges  of  the  college  buildings 
do  remain.  Some  fragments  of  the  old  stained  glass  preserved  in  the 
vestry  have  also  escaped  his  notice.  Of  the  many  fruitful  results  of  his 
thorough  examination  of  the  documentary  evidence  we  cite  only  one — the 
correction  (p.  271)  of  Sir  James  Ramsay's  too  sweeping  assertion  that 
during  the  whole  reign  no  revenue  at  all  was  derived  from  Wales.  The 
cliapters  on  gilds  and  misteries  and  on  Oxford  are  packed  with  informa- 
tion concentrated  from  a  hundred  scattered  sources.  In  the  latter  Mr. 
Wylie  seems  to  put  too  great  faith  in  the  medieval  estimates  of  the 
number  of  students  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  volume  working  up 
such  an  immense  mass  of  detail  there  is  a  singularly  small  crop  of  errors 
and  slips.  We  give  those  which  have  caught  our  eye  with  a  view  to  their 
correction  in  the  final  volume.  The  interesting  digression  on  the  rate  of 
travelling  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  p.  172,  is  somewhat  vitiated  by  the 
inference  from  two  documents  in  Rymer  that  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Croix 
journeyed  from  London  to  Milan,  600  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  in  six  days  ! 
The  mistake  is  due  to  Rymer's  misprint  of  Martii  for  Maii.^  By  a  con- 
fusion with  his  predecessor  Tideman  of  Winchcombe,  Richard  Clifford, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  appears  (p.  182)  as  a  boon  companion  of  Richard  II. 
In  the  additional  details  (p.  350)  about  Thomas  Merke,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Wylie  has  abandoned  the  alternative  names  of  Newmarket  and 
Sumestre,  but  introduces  a  third,  Newmarch,  and  retains  the  form  Merks, 
"which  we  believe  to  be  a  mere  misreading  for  Merke.^    It  is  a  httle  mis- 

»  Feederdi  x.  139.  '  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,  zxxvii.  282. 
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leading  to  describe  the  lords  appellant  who  called  for  a  return  of  the  gilds 
in  1388  as  the  '  advisers '  of  Richard  II,  and  the  order  as  '  intended  to 
open  a  new  field  for  royal  extortion '  (p.  183).  Richard  was  at  that  time 
no  free  agent.  In  asserting  that  Beam  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
king  of  England  (p.  9)  Mr.  Wylie  is  at  issue  with  M.  Longnon.^  Its 
viscounts  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  in 
1324.  The  Patent  Rolls  settle  the  question  (p.  115)  whether  Hadley 
Castle  was  granted  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  in  1378  or  1381  in  favour  of  the 
former  date.    *  Llanegwest '  (p.  141)  should  be  *  Llanegwestl.' 

James  Tait. 


Lectures  on  the  Council  of  Trent  delivered  at  Oxford,  1892-3.  By  J.  A. 
Feoude,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  (London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1896.) 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  review  a  posthumous  work,  observing  both 
proper  respect  for  a  great  name  and  regard  for  historic  truth.  The 
greatness  of  the  name  and  the  literary  power  associated  with  it  may  in 
some  cases  intensify  the  danger  to  the  reader  and  the  difficulty  to  the 
critic. 

A  complete  and  impartial  history  of  the  council  in  English  would  be 
welcome,  but  the  lamented  death  of  the  writer  no  doubt  restricted  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  same 
cause  has  probably  produced  some  inaccuracies  here  and  there.  An 
adequate  history  demands  a  firm  and  faithful  outline  of  the  varying 
political  relations  which  formed  the  background  of  the  council  and  so 
largely  determined  the  course  of  the  discussions,  an  impartial  view  of 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the  time,  and  along  with  these  two  a  nvid 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  personalities  and  actors  in  the  scene. 

These  lectures  partly  fail  in   the   first   respect,  and  the   actions  of 
Henry  VIII  form,  as  it  were,  a  centre  of  disturbance.     The  description  of 
the  vast  conspiracy  in  England  (pp.  120-4),  in  which  Fisher  was  the  most 
active  and  dangerous  leader  (*  there  is  no  doubt  about  this ' — '  Fisher  had, 
there  is  no  denying  it,  passionately  invited  the  pope  to  declare  the  king 
deposed.     He  had  implored  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  England  by  force, 
to  crush  the  king,  to  crush  the  parliament,  to  stamp  out  the  fast-spreading 
revolt  from  popery  '),  rests  on  Cromwell's  instructions  to  Casale  at  Rome, 
and  on  inferences  from  Chapuys's  despatches.  The  former  are  unsupported 
in  what  they  say ;  the  evidence  of  the  latter  amounts  merely  to  this  : 
that  Chapuys,  as  many  ambassadors  of  the  day,  encouraged  the  disaffected 
(and  notably  the  Pole  connexions)  and  built  large  hopes  on  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  divorce  :  indeed,  the  treatment  of  Katharine  by  Henry  would 
have  been  a  fair  cause  of  war.    So  much  is  true,  but  nothing  Chapuys  says 
justifies  the  charge  against  Fisher.   The  same  largeness  of  inference  makes 
the  words  of  Pallavicino  (it  may  not  matter  very  much  what  he  says,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  be  correctly  quoted)  on  Fisher's  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal — consilium  Pontificis  fuit  .  .  .  carceris  iam  annul  molestiam 
solari  ea  novae  dignitatis  accessione ;  ac  Boffensi,  quocicmque  tandem 
modo  per  hoc  quamvis  mortale  praemium,  illos  annos  rependere,  qiiorum 

*  Revue  des  Qtiestions  Historigiies,  xviii.  462. 
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iacturam  patiebatur  pro  Summo  Pontificatu  defendendo  (bk.  iii.,  c.  17) — 

*  partially  admit '  the  gift  was  meant  *  as  a  reward  for  his  resistance  to  the 
crown  and  parliament  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  English  clergy  in 
rebellion.' 

Charles  V  may  be  a  more  difficult  character  to  handle  than  Henry 
VIII,  but  the  conception  of  him  as  eager  to  follow  his  uncle's  example 
and  begin  a  lay  reformation  on  the  later  Anglican  model  leaves  out  of  sight 
his  inbred  Spanish  tendencies  and  his  lofty  imperial  ideas.     It  is  said, 

*  The  council  had  been  his  passion.  A  reform  of  the  church  by  itself  and 
the  moderation  of  its  system  of  doctrines,  so  that  all  pious  and  reasonable 
men  might  remain  in  a  single  communion,  had  been  the  cherished  object 
of  his  life.'  His  Spanish  education  not  only  fixed  him  in  orthodoxy,  but 
it  also  gave  him  a  sincere  wish  for  a  reform  in  discipline,  such  as  had  been 
carried  out  in  Spain  ;  tolerance  towards  Lutherans,  however,  was  only  an 
unwelcome  pohtical  necessity  forced  on  him  by  his  position.  His  idea 
was  much  rather  that  of  submission  to  the  church  and  acceptance  of  its 
dogmas  upon  its  authority :  this  was,  broadly  speaking,  also  the  idea  of 
Erasmus,  and  its  prevalence  during  the  middle  ages  had  in  practice  led 
to  much  intellectual  tolerance.  But  men  who  were  willing  to  grant  this 
could  often  not  understand  the  insistence  upon  individual  opinions  at  the 
risk  of  loss  of  unity.  Had  the  council  met  at  an  earlier  date,  reconciliation 
might  have  been  possible  ;  when  it  did  meet  it  was  practically  impossible  : 
Charles  could  not  secure  his  reformation  in  discipUne  without  a  council, 
yet  the  existence  of  the  council  hampered  him  in  his  conduct  of  German 
affairs,  and  the  varying  condition  of  German  politics  in  turn  made  him 
wish  to  hasten  or  to  retard  the  work  of  the  council.  Hence  his  attitude 
towards  it  was  not  consistent  throughout,  and  inside  Germany  he 
showed  a'growing  inclination  to  use  force  against  the  Keformers.  On  the 
whole  he  always  regarded  religion  and  ecclesiastical  matters  much  as  an 
old  tory  squire  regarded  his  parish  church  and  clergyman.  When  the 
puzzle  of  Maurice  is  added  to  the  puzzle  of  Charles,  there  is  more  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  suggestion  that  the  elector's  campaign 
against  the  emperor  was  not  in  earnest,  and  that  the  latter  welcomed 
his  action  as  serving  to  coerce  the  pope  and  council,  is  unlikely.  Charles 
was  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  his  diplomacy  failed  to  keep  the  upper 
hand  over  Maurice,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  popes  of  the  period  could  hardly  expect  justice  :  papal 
statecraft  has  not  always  commended  itself,  but  Paul  III  need  not  be 
assumed  insincere  in  speaking  of  reform  after  his  elevation :  the  political 
relations  of  the  papacy,  upon  which  so  much  unhappily  hinged,  hampered 
his  action,  and  allowance  is  not  made  for  that  force  of  the  curia,  the  per- 
manent officials  of  the  papacy,  which  was  strong  enough  to  control  all 
but  the  strongest  of  popes. 

"When  we  pass  from  this  background  of  politics  to  the  state  of  the 
church,  the  colouring  is  darkly  laid  on.  Nothing  is  gained  by  exaggerat- 
ing admitted  abuses,  and  in  general  pictures  accuracy  should  be  strictly 
kept.  There  is  an  air  of  confusion  (p.  16)  about  the  ignorant  priests  who 
either  read  their  mass  out  of  their  Breviaries  or  sold  repetitions  of  the 
canonical  hours ;  it  is  not  clear  which.  At  times  (p.  11)  the  elementary 
confusion  between  clergy  and  monks  seems  to  obtrude  itself,  and  the 
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account  of  degradation  is  not  so  clear  as  an  historian  of  the  Tridentine  dis- 
cussions should  be  able  to  make  it.  In  broad  terms  tlie  clergy  as  a  whole 
are  described  as  depraved  and  absolutely  immoral  (though  even  Erasmus 
had  found  dififerences  in  different  countries  and  ideal  characters  in  cloisters) : 
the  monasteries  must  have  been  corrupt,  because  Archbishop  Morton 
found  St.  Albans  in  a  bad  state  fifty  years  before  (p.  20),  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  Henry's  visitors  found  in  that  very  foundation  nothing  worse  than 
dilapidations  and  negligences  of  administration.  '  The  Bible  was  a  rare 
book  in  Germany  '  (p.  31).  '  Cromwell  offered  and  sacrificed  his  life  for 
the  liberties  which  we  still  possess  and  cherish  '  (p.  27).  Mixed  with 
these  large  and  curious  generalisations  are  details  which  need  correction 
or  qualification.  All  previous  councils  were  composed  of  clergy  alone  (p. 
33) :  Peter  d'Ailly's  schedule  at  Constance,  and  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ments adopted  there,  should  give  a  slight  qualification.  George  of 
Frundsberg  did  not  lead  the  German  troops  at  the  sack  of  Kome  (as  stated 
on  p.  48),  because  illness  kept  him  back.  Alexander  VI  was  not  poisoned 
(as  stated  on  p.  28),  although  it  was  vulgarly  supposed  he  was. 

A  more  serious  defect  than  these  errors  in  detail  is  the  neglect  of  those 
movements  within  the  church  which  gave  moral  strength  to  the  counter- 
Reformation.  Spain  under  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Italy  led  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Germany  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Lot,  for  instance,  had  all  developed  various  sides  of  a  quickened  life  upon 
the  medieval  model.  No  picture  is  complete  which  omits  these  features, 
and  their  omission  affects  the  history  of  the  council  upon  its  positive  side, 
for  these  tendencies  were  prominent  in  the  deliberations  and,  although  less 
so,  in  the  decrees. 

When  we  come  to  the  council  itself  most  of  the  characters  appear  pale 
and  colourless  ;  one  legate  is  much  as  another,  and  all  as  Bonner  in  Foxe  ; 
they  are  all  angry,  they  break  out  *  into  most  unapostolic  rage,'  and  one 
of  them  indulges  '  in  an  angry  snort.'  Francisco  de  Toledo  is  as  Mendoza, 
although  the  latter  merits  a  fuller  treatment,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  former, 
layman  as  he  was,  developes  in  the  course  of  the  lectures  into  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  (p.  218) ;  on  p.  238  he  again  appears  as  plain 
Don  Francis,  but  only  to  have  a  saying  assigned  him  which  really  belonged 
to  Mark  Vigerius.  The  little  knot  of  Jesuit  theologians  who  in  the  end 
controlled  the  council,  as  they  afterwards  did  the  Eoman  church,  deserved 
a  fuller  treatment,  and  the  differences,  even  jealousies,  between  the 
various  orders,  noticed  in  theological  discussions,  might  have  been  treated 
more  significantly.  It  is  only  when  an  ambassador  (as  Badehorn)  appears, 
or  a  brawl  occurs,  that  dramatic  interest  begins.  And  even  dramatic 
incidents  are  inaccurately  described,  as  in  the  quarrel  between  the  bishops 
of  Cava  and  Ciro  (p.  218),  where  Don  Francis  appears  as  archbishop 
and  as  making  a  motion  which  he  never  made,  and  the  events  are  wrongly 
divided  between  different  days.  But  these  are  trifling  compared  with  other 
inaccuracies.  Cardinal  Pole's  position  (p.  184)  in  his  controversy  with 
Marini  and  the  *  poor  '  bishop  of  Chioggia  is  hardly  fairly  given.  He  did 
not  show  any  'keen  scent  for  heresy,'  and  the  paraphrase  given  of  his 
speech  is  misleading  ;  he  contended  that  the  object  of  a  council  was  truth, 
and  objected  to  a  compromise  on  grounds  of  expediency :  at  a  later  session 
(Pallavicino,  bk.  viii.  c.   2)  he  warned  the  fathers  not  to  say  at  once, 
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Lutlierus  hoc  scripsit,  igitur  falsum.  There  are  knotty  points  enough 
in  Pole's  career  without  reading  into  its  earlier  stages  the  relentless  spirit 
of  its  later  ;  he  both  betrayed  and  was  suspected  of  innovations  in  doctrine, 
and  his  speedy  retirement  (from  illness — '  catarrh  of  the  arm '  or  what  it 
might  be)  was  assigned  to  this  cause.  The  treatment  of  the  doctrinal 
discussions  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  unsympathetic,  since  they  were  on 
'mysterious  points  no  one  could  understand  '  (p.  251),  and  (p.  203)  the 
opinions  of  the  council  are  said  to  '  differ  nothing  from  those  of  Luther 
in  practice  and  bearing  upon  life.'  This  is  a  statement  neither  side  in 
those  days  would  have  agreed  to,  and,  indeed,  until  man's  thought  and  hfe 
can  be  separated  dogma  and  practice  must  have  at  the  least  points  of 
contact.     Otherwise  histories  of  councils  would  be  most  superfluous. 

The  final  chapter  (*  Summary  and  Conclusion  ')  seems  to  make  the 
results  of  the  council  in  its  first  period  purely  negative — the  assured  im- 
possibility of  religious  peace.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  that  had  been 
possible  even  at  the  first.  And  in  its  later  period  the  significance  of  the 
council  lay  not  so  much  in  its  reform  of  abuses  (which  was  not  extensive), 
or  in  its  renewed  discipline  (^Yhich  made  many  more  reforms  possible), 
as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  meeting  ground  of  the  medieval  system  with 
the  spirit  of  the  counter-Eeformation.  J.  P.  Whitney. 


Lettere  di  D.  Giovanni  d'  Austria  a  D.  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria  I. 
Pubblicate  per  cura  del  Principe  D.  Alfokso  Doria  Pamphili. 
(Rome:  Forzani.     1896.) 

These  letters  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  published  correspondence  of 
Don  John  of  Austria.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first 
five  letters  lie  between  October  1568  and  February  1569,  and  four  of  those 
relate  to  the  journey  of  the  archduke  Charles  to  Spain,  for  which  Doria 
was  to  make  provision.  The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  consists  of  forty- 
five  letters,  written  during  Don  John's  Italian  command,  the  first  being 
dated  26  June  1571,  from  Barcelona,  where  he  was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  the  last  26  Dec.  1574,  upon  his  return  from  his  galley  when  near  the 
coast  of  Spain.  The  third  group  comprises  twelve  letters,  generally  long, 
beginning  with  that  of  7  Feb.  1578,  immediately  after  the  victory  of 
Gemblours,  and  ending  with  a  short  note  written  on  21  Aug.,  about  a 
month  before  the  fatal  illness.  A  letter  from  Don  John  to  Gian  Andrea 
Doria  of  16  Sept.  has  often  been  quoted  from  Bor,  vol.  i.  1004,  but  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  this  collection,  to  which  it  would  form  a  very 
characteristic  conclusion. 

The  second  group  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  political  importance. 
It  contains  hardly  a  reference  to  the  two  great  events  of  this  period,  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  capture  of  Tunis,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
Doria  was  in  Don  John's  company  whenever  action  became  decisive. 
The  burden  of  the  letters  consists  of  the  usual  lamentation  at  the  loss 
of  opportunity  through  delay,  the  lack  of  sailors  and  galley  slaves,  and 
above  all  of  money ;  and  this  is  diversified  by  inquiries  and  compliments 
or  social  gossip.  The  vacancy  in  the  holy  see  caused  by  the  death  of 
Pius  V  is  just  mentioned,  Don  John  pinning  his  faith  on  the  chances  of 
Cardinal  Pacheco.  In  the  early  months  of  1573  there  are  evidences  of  the 
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prince's  strong  dislike  for  the  Venetians.  Suspicious  already  in  January 
of  a  possible  accord  with  the  Turk,  he  stigmatises  them  as  '  terrible 
people,  bad  to  put  up  with.'  When  in  April  suspicion  has  become  cer- 
tainty he  exclaims  that  the  Venetians  have  kept  faith  in  true  Venetian 
style,  and  that  a  man  who  trusts  in  rascally  folk  deserves  to  be  hit  below 
the  belt. 

The  letters  from  the  Netherlands  are  of  more  importance,  if  only  for  the 
outspoken  expressions  with  regard  to  Philip  II's  suicidal  neglect.  '  Judg- 
ment and  patience,'  we  read, '  are  at  an  end  when  one  sees  such  slackness 
and  carelessness  in  a  matter  which  concerns  no  less  than  the  honour  and 
the  safety  of  all  the  king's  realms  '  (12  Aug.  1578).  Within  a  fortnight 
of  the  great  victory  at  Gemblours  Don  John  realised  that  it  could  bear  no 
fruits,  from  want  of  powder,  guns,  and  money  ;  with  all  the  importunity 
due  to  his  position  he  had  in  vain  besought  Philip  to  attend  to  his 
interests  ;  he  feared  that,  far  from  advancing,  he  would  be  forced  to  retire, 
and  that  God's  punishment  would  fall  upon  such  gross  neglect.  The 
bucket,  he  wrote  on  7  June,  would  go  once  too  often  to  the  wellj  if  he  were 
left  in  such  destitution  as  hitherto ;  so  far  it  was  only  God's  miracles  that 
had  saved  the  cause.  By  the  end  of  July  Alen9on  had  entered  Mons  and 
John  Casimir's  troops  had  poured  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  Rhine- 
land,  effecting  their  junction  with  the  English  and  Scottish  auxiliaries. 
An  admirable  letter  of  29  July  describes  the  hopeless  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  the  impossibility  of  at  once  strengthening  the  garrisons  in  the 
newly  won  positions  and  of  keeping  an  army  in  the  field,  and  the  reasons 
which  decided  the  formation  of  a  central  camp  near  Namur,  where  the 
prince  ultimately  died.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  several  pages,  and  those 
doubtless  the  more  important,  are  omitted  as  being  still  undeciphered. 

In  a  letter  of  7  June  occurs  a  cautious  reference  to  Escovedo's 
murder. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  especially  at  such  a  distance  ;  were  I  on  the  spot 
I  might  say  something,  though  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  case  which  calls  for  deeds 
rather  than  words ;  but  one's  mouth  is  gagged  and  one's  hands  tied  by  such 
suspicions  and  by  such  absolute  want  of  certainty  that  at  present  one  can  do  no 
more  than  wait  and  watch. 

Of  Alen9on's  prowess  Don  John  had  little  fear ;  he  was  rendered  much 
more  anxious  by  John  Casimir's  invasion  :  yet  the  suspicious  action  of 
the  French  court  alarmed  him,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  sow  dis- 
sension between  French  and  Germans,  going  so  far  as  to  promise  Germans 
and  Flemings  to  aid  in  expelling  the  Frenchmen  from  the  country.  He 
rightly  estimated  the  situation  in  France. 

The  stir  of  arms  still  continues,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  the  king 
pretends  one  thing  and  does  another,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  his  brother 
fares  well  he  will  declare  war  on  his  mother's  persuasion,  for  it  is  she  that  steers 
the  ship,  and  of  her  intentions  I  have  no  good  opinion.     [12  Aug.  1578.] 

On  the  whole  the  interest  of  the  correspondence  is  rather  personal 
than  political.  The  friendship  between  the  Spanish  prince  and  the 
Genoese  naval  cotidottiere  was  evidently  extremely  intimate ;  the  latter  is 
made  the  confidant  of  his  friend's  love  affairs,  his  fits  of  repentance,  his 
state  of  health,  troublesome  even  when  in  Italy,  and  requiring  doses  of 
china  and  mineral  waters  for  the  liver.   These  intimate  letters  undoubtedly 
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add  to  the  pathos  of  Don  John's  character  and  career ;  they  show  all 
through  a  certain  strain  of  melancholy.  In  the  Italian  letters  this  only 
occasionally  casts  a  shadow  over  the  sunniness  of  the  young  soldier,  who, 
like  many  melancholy  men,  is  rich  in  humour.  Under  the  gay  Flemish 
skies  the  gloom  has  settled  down,  only  occasionally  to  be  broken  by  a  flash 
of  the  old  merriment.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  two  characteristic 
passages.     From  Messina  Don  John  wrote  in  November  1571 — 

They  tell  me  that  Landriaiio  is  arranging  some  tournament  or  other,  and  a 
ladies'  party ;  but  my  inclination  jumps  so  little  at  all  this  that  if  I  could  I 
should  try  and  escape.  I  pass  many  hours  in  this  little  study,  turning  over  old 
papers  and  my  past  life.  Every  day  I  feel  my  loneliness  more  and  more,  and 
my  lack  of  her.  ...  I  die  of  envy  for  other  men  more  fortunate,  yet  not  more  in 
love.  I  ramble  on  building  a  thousand  '  castles  of  France '  in  my  head.  And 
at  last  all  they  and  I  tumble  in  the  wind  without  any  hope  of  sounder  construc- 
tion, especially  in  this  country.  This  is  all  there  is  to  say  of  this  life  and  this 
place. 

Infinitely  sadder  is  the  note  in  February  1578. 

The  worst  is  that  a  man  may  be  stored  with  noble  thoughts,  and  with  a  will 
hungering  to  convert  them  into  action,  especially'  at  a  season  so  wretched  as  is 
the  present  age ;  here  I  am  fuU  of  opportunities  and  of  courage  to  earn  the  name 
of  my  father's  son,  and  here,  on  the  other  band,  I  am  the  most  neglected  knight 
in  the  world.  After  all  one  has  to  bear  the  cross,  and  not  to  lose  it  untU  the 
end ;  and  thus  I  go  on  doing,  moving  whither  I  can,  for  as  to  moving  whither  I 
wish,  there  is  no  help  forthcoming.  For  the  good  times  of  Genoa  and  its 
Riviera  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  bears  not  a  jot  of  envy,  save  that  his  own  life 
is  to  a  far  greater  extreme  laborious  than  that  of  the  Idle  Knight  is  idle. 

Don  John  has  been  accused  of  selfish  indifference.  The  last  of  these 
letters  is  a  petition  for  the  release  from  Doria's  galleys  of  a  lacquey  who 
had  killed  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  the  last  sentence,  in  Don  John's  own 
hand,  runs  thus  :  '  As  this  poor  man  has  been  my  servant,  I  long  for  the 
favour  towards  him  which  you  are  sure  to  show.'  E,.  Aemstrong. 

Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  English  Affairs, 
2)reserved  principally  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas.  Elizabeth. 
Vol.  III.  (1580-1586.)  Edited  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  F.  E.  Hist.  S. 
(London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     1896.) 

The  period  covered  by  the  present  volume  embraces  the  last  three  years 
of  Mendoza's  embassy  at  London,  and  the  beginning  of  the  time  when 
Pbilip  was  compelled  to  forward  his  English  schemes  through  his  am- 
bassador at  Paris.  A  somewhat  peculiar  history  is  attached  to  a  number 
of  the  documents.  When  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  overrunning 
Spain  the  correspondence  relating  to  French  afifairs  was  abstracted  from 
Simancas  and  taken  to  Paris.  By  some  mistake  the  earlier  letters  of 
Philip  to  Mendoza,  those  written  while  the  latter  was  still  ambassador 
to  Elizabeth,  were  Hkewise  taken,  although  the  corresponding  letters  of 
Mendoza  to  Philip  were  left  at  Simancas.  Thus  all,  or  nearly  all,  Phihp's 
letters  were  in  the  Paris  archives,  and  Mendoza's  up  to  the  beginning 
of  1584  in  their  original  home.  The  whole  of  this  most  important 
correspondence  for  seven  years,  deciphered  and  translated,  is  now  pre- 
sented b\  Major  Hume  to  the  English  reader.     Of  equal  value,  though 
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less  voluminous,  is  Philip's  correspondence  with  Juan  Bautisfca  de  Tassis, 
Mendoza's  immediate  predecessor  at  Paris,  and  with  Olivares,  his  am- 
bassador at  Eome ;  a  number  of  letters  from  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  a 
few  documents  in  the  British  Museum  are  included  among  the  remaining 
papers.  While  some  of  this  material  has  been  already  utilised  by  Mignet, 
Froude,  and  other  historians,  and  some  edited  by  Teulet  and  Labanofif, 
the  volume  contains  a  whole  mass  of  matter  entirely  new. 

The  position  of  affairs  disclosed  in  these  papers  was  probably  quite 
unique.  In  spite  of  apparent  outward  amity  Philip  supported  the  adherents 
of  Mary  Stuart,  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  encouraged  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  ;  he  harassed  Elizabeth  in  Ireland.  In  return  Elizabeth 
assisted  the  revolted  Netherlanders ;  she  granted  the  Portuguese  pre- 
tender Don  Antonio  an  asylum  ;  Drake  and  others  devastated  Spanish 
colonies  and  plundered  treasure  ships.  The  audiences  which  Elizabeth 
granted  the  ambassador  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters.  From  Men- 
doza's isne-sided  accounts  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
a^irs,  but  probably  Elizabeth  was  quite  capable  of  holding  her  own. 

As  time  went  on  the  relations  became  more  and  more  strained.  '  It 
is  impossible,'  the  ambassador  reports  to  Philip,  '  for  me  to  express  to 
your  majesty  the  insincerity  with  which  she  and  her  ministers  pro- 
ceed.' No  one  would  associate  with  him  ;  he  was  insulted  in  the  streets, 
his  correspondence  in  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  At  last,  in  January 
1584,  came  a  request  to  attend  a  meeting  of  privy  councillors.  Walsing- 
ham  and  four  others  advanced  with  many  bows  to  meet  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  Italian  Walsingham  gave  him  fifteen  days'  notice  to  quit  for 
supporting  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart. 

They  made  use  of  impertinences  I  dare  not  repeat  to  your  majesty.  The  least 
of  them  was  that  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  the  queen  had  not  ordered 
me  to  be  punished  for  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I  had  injured  your  majesty. 

Mendoza  acknowledged  he  lost  his  temper  before  he  retorted — • 

As  she  was  a  lady,  there  was  nothing  strange  at  her  not  being  the  least 
thankful  to  those  who  desired  to  serve  her,  as  I  had  done  ;  but,  as  I  had  ap- 
parently failed  to  please  her  as  a  minister  of  peace,  she  would  in  future  force 
me  to  try  and  satisfy  her  in  war. 

It  got  abroad  that  he  had  been  harsh  and  hasty,  and  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled for  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  while  Walsingham  de- 
clared that  even  Philip  was  displeased  with  him.  So  bitter  was  the 
anger  of  the  London  populace  that  he  felt  compelled  to  bring  away  with 
him  not  only  the  servants  of  his  household,  but  all  the  people  outside 
who  had  helped  him  in  any  way,  *  as  I  cannot  leave  them  on  the  horns 
of  the  bull.'  He  borrowed  money  to  get  as  far  as  Eouen,  and  points 
out  to  Philip  the  great  expense  of  the  French  hostelries  for  one  with 
'  such  a  swarm  of  people.'     His  last  words  written  on  English  soil  were — 

The  insolence  of  these  people  has  brought  me  to  a  state  in  which  my  only 
desire  to  live  is  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  myself  upon  them,  and  I  pray 
that  God  may  let  it  be  soon,  and  will  give  me  grace  to  be  his  instrument  of 
vengeance,  even  though  I  have  to  walk  bare-footed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  beg  for  it 
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Henceforth  the  hostility  of  England  and  Spain,  springing  from  so  many 
sources,  was  to  be  open  and  avowed,  and  last  till  Philip's  death. 

The  despatches  of  Mendoza  give  full  details  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Alen9on  affair.  Ehzabeth  despised  Alencon,  le  chien,  qui  estant  souvent 
batu,  retourne  d  son  maistre  ;  the  marriage  was  unpopular  with  her  sub- 
jects ;  she  was,  as  Mignet  says,  too  fond  of  being  her  own  mistress  ever  to 
submit  to  a  husband.  But,  situated  as  she  was,  she  thought  it  better  to  en- 
courage Alencon  in  private.  William  the  Silent  was  desirous  of  her  young 
lover  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  but  Elizabeth  was 
equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  French  supremacy  at  Brussels,  and  addi- 
tional complications  ensued.  The  French  ambassador  was  continually 
demanding  the  fulfilment  of  Elizabeth's  promise,  and  threatened  that 
the  latter  would  publish  her  love  letters  unless  his  request  was 
acceded  to.  The  queen  consulted  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  whose 
judgment  she  valued  highly. 

My  lord,  here  I  am  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Alen9on  has  agreed  to 
all  the  terms  I  sent  him,  and  he  is  asking  me  to  tell  him  when  I  wish  him  to 
come  and  marry  me.  If  I  do  not  marry  him  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will 
remain  friendly  with  me  ;  and  if  I  do  I  shall  not  be  able  to  govern  the  coimtry 
with  the  freedom  and  security  that  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.     "What  shall  I  do  ? 

Sandys's  answer  was  that  if  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying  him  she 
ought  to  tell  him  so  without  delay,  and  Burghley,  who  was  present, 
remarked  that  he  had  always  heard  that  '  they  who  tricked  princes 
tricked  themselves.'  In  spite  of  this  Elizabeth  continued  to  procrasti- 
nate until  Alen9on,  disregarding  his  brother,  advanced  to  the  rehef  of 
Cambrai.  He  was  now  openly  siding  with  William  the  Silent,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  on  good  terms.  He  was  invited  to  come  to  England, 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Sion  House.  Camden  described  the 
famous  *  gallery '  scene,  when,  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  demands  of  the 
French  ambassador,  the  queen,  who  was  walking  with  her  lover,  turned 
and  said,  '  You  may  write  this  to  the  king :  that  the  duke  of  Alen9on  shall 
be  my  husband.'  She  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  they  exchanged  rings,  and 
calling  together  her  court  she  repeated  her  determination.  Neither 
Mendoza  nor  Burghley  was  deceived,  although  the  people  of  London 
considered  the  marriage  as  good  as  accomplished.  It  was  a  clever  and 
dramatic  move  on  the  part  of  a  woman  placed  in  a  difficulty,  and  kept 
both  Alen9on  and  his  brother  from  siding  with  the  Guises  and  Philip 
against  her.  This  took  place  in  November  1581,  and  the  farce  was 
kept  up  until  the  February  following,  when  Alen9on  departed  for  the 
Netherlands.  In  bidding  him  farewell  the  queen  assured  him  that  she 
trusted  he  would  return,  and  the  wedding  take  place  within  twenty  days. 
Alen9on  would  have  remained  in  England  longer,  but  the  commissioners 
from  Flanders  insisted  in  strong  terms  that  he  must  go  at  once.  He 
complained  of  their  language  to  the  queen,  who  had  them  brought  before 
her,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner  : — 

You !  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  heretics,  how  dare  you  speak  in  such 
terms  to  a  man  of  royal  blood  like  the  duke  of  Alencon?  I  would  have  you 
know  that  when  you  approach  him  or  me  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
greatest  princes  in  Christendom. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  this  wily  woman  thus  to  upbraid  the  people  who 
were  serving  her  purpose.  Instead  of  returning  within  twenty  days 
Alen9on  was  invested  as  duke  of  Brabant  and  '  marquis  of  the  Holy 
Empire '  at  Antwerp,  and  continued  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  a  hopeless  aspirant  for  her  hand. 

It  seems  strange  that  Philip  should  not  have  recalled  his  ambassador, 
considering  the  open  Avay  in  which  English  privateers,  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  Leicester  and  other  leading  men,  plundered  Spanish  ships  and 
colonies.  Drake  had  been  long  absent  on  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  Winter  had  returned  with  an  unfavourable  account.  Other 
vessels  were  got  ready  to  go  out  and  search  ;  but  the  anxiety  was  need- 
less, for  in  October  1580  Drake  was  reported  at  Plymouth  with  '  twenty 
English  tons  of  silver,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  and  five  boxes  of  gold  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pearls,  some  of  great  value. 
According  to  advices  sent  from  Seville  he  has  even  stolen  more  than 
this.'  He  was  most  favourably  received  by  the  queen,  and  lavished  his 
wealth,  so  that  he  might  not  be  brought  to  account. 

Drake  is  squandering  more  money  than  any  man  in  England,  and  propor- 
tionately all  those  who  came  with  him  are  doing  the  same.  He  gave  to  the 
queen  the  crown  which  I  described  in  a  former  letter  as  having  been  made 
here.  She  wore  it  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  has  in  it  five  emeralds,  three  of 
them  almost  as  long  as  a  little  finger,  whilst  the  two  round  ones  are  valued  at 
20,000  crowns,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  Peru.  He  has  also  given  the  queen  a 
diamond  cross  as  a  New  Year's  gift,  as  is  the  custom  here,  of  the  value  of  5,000 
crowns. 

Burghley  and  Sussex  declined  his  gifts,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  stolen 
all  he  had,  but  they  stood  alone  :  all  the  others  accepted,  *  Leicester 
getting  most  of  all.'  The  queen  was  entertained  on  his  ship  at  Deptford 
at  a  banquet  *  finer  than  has  ever  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time 
of  King  Henry.' 

In  addition  to  these  injuries  to  commerce  the  question  of  Queen  Mary 
assisted  in  bringing  about  the  position  of  affairs  that  finally  culminated 
in  the  Armada.  Mendoza  gives  the  real  reason,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Mary.  In  1583 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  behalf  of  Elizabeth,  made  five  conditions  of 
release.  The  last  was  '  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  any  claim  she 
might  have  to  the  English  crown  during  the  life  of  the  queen,  the  re- 
nunciation to  be  acquiesced  in  by  her  friends  and  relatives.'  *  It  may  be 
believed,'  adds  the  ambassador,  '  that  she  will  not  agree  to  this  point.' 
So  far  from  this  she  joined  in  the  plots  in  her  behalf,  which  were  always 
spoilt  by  the  meddling  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  both  she  and 
Mendoza  complained.  There  are  several  letters  to  the  latter  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Labanoff  was  ignorant.  In  one,  which  has  escaped 
Mignet,  she  writes  (after  thanking  God  for  the  dangerous  wound  William 
the  Silent  had  just  received  at  the  hand  of  a  would-be  assassin) — 

If  you  think  that  his  majesty  wiU  be  willing  now  to  take  in  hand  the  affairs  ol 
this  island,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  the  catholic  religion  and  frustrating  this 
queen's  design  on  the  Netherlands  by  keeping  her  busy  at  home,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  our  object  woiild  be  greatly  forwarded  by  your  encouraging  the 
principal  catholics  of  this  country,  so  many  of  whom  you  know,  although  most 
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of  them  are  already  well  disposed  towards  me.  I  shall  always  be  willing  to 
employ  my  life,  and  everything  I  have  in  this  world,  in  order  to  push  this 
matter  well  forward. 

But  various  matters  caused  delay,  notably  Philip's  hesitation,  and  lie 
was  anxious  for  the  pope  to  assist.  This  he  could  not  get.  At  the 
beginning  of  1586  Olivares  wrote  that  Sixtus  V  believed  that  the  aim  of 
Philip  was  personal  revenge  and  advantage,  and  that,  influenced  by  the 
French  party  at  the  Vatican,  the  pope  would  do  nothing. 

Hence  the  long-threatened  expedition  against  England  seemed  no 
more  advanced  than  years  before.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Mendoza 
reported  from  Paris  that  the  English  catholics  had  sent  a  priest  to  him, 
meaning  John  Ballard,  to  ask  if  Philip  would  assist  them  '  to  shake  off 
the  oppression  of  the  queen  ; '  and  the  next  day,  in  another  despatch,  '  I 
am  advised  from  England  by  four  men  of  position  who  have  the  run  of 
the  queen's  home  that  they  have  discussed  for  the  last  three  months  the 
intention  of  killing  her.'  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  Babington 
plot,  which  Mendoza  and  Philip  knew  of,  but  of  which  little  new  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume.  On  10  Sept.  Mendoza  wrote,  *  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  to 
judge  from  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  she  has  written  to  me  ; '  and  on 
8  Nov.— 

Wotton  also  brings  another  authenticated  letter  which  the  queen  of  Scotland 
wrote  to  Babington.  ,  .  .  "When  the  -two  secretaries  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
deciphered  it  they  said  they  had  earnestly  begged  her  not  to  write  it,  and 
prayed  her  not  to  approve  of  Babington's  resolution. 

The  originals  of  the  despatches  of  Mendoza  from  which  these  two  pas- 
sages are  extracted  are  at  Paris,  but  the  apologists  of  Mary  have  ignored 
them ;  and,  indeed,  they  might  urge  that  in  other  matters  he  was  not  always 
accurate.  He  placed  Beaudesert  in  Yorkshire ;  he  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  Humber  or  Hull,  had  no  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  West- 
moreland, and  in  what  professes  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
resources  of  England  makes  no  mention  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and 
thirteen  other  counties,  and  made  the  sweeping  statement  that  the  whole 
of  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  sided  with  Mary  Stuart,  while  he  included 
Kaleigh  amongst  the  six  who  had  sworn  to  kill  the  queen.  His  accuracy 
in  detail  is,  then,  open  to  question,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
his  statements  concerning  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  murder  plot  are  to  be  accepted,  while  his  report  that  Elizabeth 
threw  a  slipper  at  Walsingham  and  hit  him  in  the  face,  and  that  she 
often  behaved  in  as  rude  a  manner,  must  certainly  be  accepted  with 
reserve. 

The  volume  closes  when  Mary  Stuart  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
only  half-hearted  measures  being  taken  to  save  her  life.  Major  Hume  has 
done  his  work  well,  the  deciphering,  translation,  and  indexing  being  alike 
creditable.  The  student  must  consult  with  this  the  contemporary  volumes 
of  the  Venetian  and  Colonial  scries,  as  well  as  the  Hatfield  papers. 

A.  DlMOCK. 
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The  Records  of  the  Commissions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  holden  in  Edinbnrgh  the  Years  1648  a7id  1649.  Edited 
from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Alexander  Mitchell,  D.D.,  LL.D,, 
and  James  Christie,  D.D.,  for  the  Scottish  History  Society. 
(Edinburgh  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

Though  at  first  regarded  by  presbyterians  as  '  the  needle  intended  to 
draw  in  episcopacy,'  the  commission  of  assembly  became  the  necessary 
instrument  in  kirk  affairs  in  the  intervals  between  assemblies  '  for  pro- 
secuting their  desires.'  It  consisted  frequently  of  about  a  hundred 
ministers  and  sixty  elders,  though  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  former 
and  ten  of  the  latter  usually  met.  In  its  operations  it  dealt  not  only 
with  kirk  affairs,  but  was  a  potent  factor  in  matters  political,  military, 
legislative,  foreign,  and  domestic.  The  minutes  of  such  a  body,  at  a  time 
so  stirring,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  In  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  the  commission  possessed,  in  their  own  opinion,  a  divine 
platform,  and  they  failed  not  to  utilise  their  position,  with  a  courage, 
dexterity,  determination,  and  persistency  demanding  admiration.  Even 
their  intolerance  has  a  sublimity  about  it.  The  singleness  of  their  aim, 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  an  infallible  platform,  assured  them  of  victory 
over  the  dishonest  policy  of  a  Hamilton  and  the  hesitating  counsels  of 
the  moderate  presbyterian.  Even  the  sectaries  blenched  before  the 
steady  point  of  the  covenanting  weapon.'  The  thoroughgoing  malignant, 
such  as  Montrose,  was  the  enemy  whom  polemics  could  not  touch.  The 
procession  of  engagers,  nobles  and  gentles,  approaching  the  footstool  of 
the  commission  in  lowly  penitence,  is  -most  touching.  In  this  volume 
eighty-seven  gentlemen  of  birth  and  position  appear  in  contrition  for 
their  sinfulness  as  engagers,  and  pray  for  opportunity  of  making  public 
satisfaction  for  their  sins.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  the 
earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Montgomerie,  Lord  Cochrane,  Lord  Eamsay,  and  some 
eighty  more  of  the  chief  men  of  Scotland  individually  petition  the  com- 
mission for  a  place  of  repentance,  and  are  individually  dealt  with  by  local 
presbyteries  under  authority  of  the  commission. 

It  is  noticeable  in  all  their  wordy  declarations  that  there  is  a  certain 
wavering  in  the  judgment  upon  sectaries.  The  truth  is  that  the  engage- 
ment left  the  theologians  without  the  ballast  of  the  estates,  and  the 
flighty  enthusiasts — much  akin  in  real  sympathy  with  the  sectaries — 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  the  movement.  Warriston,  a 
religious  enthusiast,  and  Argyll,  working  on  enthusiastic  lines,  were 
softening  to  the  sectaries,  and  many  ministers  were  already  appreciating 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

The  reception  of  the  following  letter,  and  the  letter  itself,  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  change  coming  over  the  once  loyal  covenanters  : — 

Feb'y  6,  1G49. 
This   day  the  letter  following  was  produced  from  the  Commissioners  at 
London. 

'  See  their  anxiety  to  prove  how  much  they  had  done  in  the  covenanting  cause  in 
their  letter  to  the  commission,  p.  28,  &c.  This  was  a  parry,  and  the  sectaries  under  a 
Cromwell  succeeded ;  but  the  commission  only  retired  into  private  consultation,  and 
came  forth  again  in  renewed  force. 
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'  Eight  Eeverend  and  Honourable — This  day  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoone  his  Majestie  was  brought  out  at  the  window  of  the  Balcony  of  the 
banqueting  house  of  Whitehall,  near  which  a  stage  was  set  up,  and  his  head 
struck  of  with  an  axe  ;  wherewith  we  held  it  our  duty  to  acquaint  you.  And  so 
being  in  hast,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  this  tyme  but  that  we  remaine 
•Your  most  affectionate 

friends  to  serve  you 

Lothian 
Robert  Blair 
Jo.  Cheislik. 
•  Covent  Garden  the  30  of  Januarie  1G49.' 

There  is  no  minute  as  to  the  reception  the  reading  of  this  letter  met 
with,  but  the  practical  consideration  of  the  approach  to  be  made  '  to  his 
Majestie  that  now  is,'  and  the  prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  coming  to  a 
right  mind,  occupies  the  sitting. 

The  volume  will  be  found  full  of  interesting  touches  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  London,  and  letters  to  Eivet,  Spanheim,  Spang, 
Cunningham,  and  others  abroad.  The  reply  to  Montrose's  declaration, 
the  instructions  to  their  commissioners  at  the  Hague,  and  many  other 
lengthy  documents  are  embodied  in  the  work.  Besides  the  special  fault 
of  the  book,  which  we  propose  to  notice  at  length,  we  must  note  a  great 
defect  in  the  absence  of  critical  introduction  and  notes.  There  is  no  history 
or  analysis  of  the  manuscript,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  documents 
preceded  by  the  words  '  Tenor  whereof  followes '  are  really  in  the  manu- 
script, or  bound  up  with  it,  or  gathered  by  the  editors  from  outside  sources. 
This  absence  of  the  critical  spirit  (and  perhaps  the  presence  of  some 
perfervid  bias)  has  led  to  what  we  call  the  fault  of  the  book. 

Having  come  upon  a  professed  declaration  of  Montrose  in  the  *  Harleian 
Miscellany,'  vol.  iii.  p.  530,  dated  from  Hafnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
9  July  1649,  the  editors  without  critical  examination  have  not  only 
printed  it  as  an  appendix  to  their  volume,  but  in  their  preface  have 
accepted  it  as  bona  fide,  and  reproduced  its  slander  and  its  spurious  state- 
ments. It  should  have  been  sufficient  for  the  editors  to  have  read  that 
Montrose  (or,  in  fact,  any  general  of  the  time)  declared  his  intention  not 
only  to  kill  rebels,  but  '  utterly  to  extirpate  and  eradicate  them,  their 
wives,  children,  and  families,  not  leaving  one  of  their  cursed  race,  if 
possible,  to  breathe  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  to  necessitate  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  credentials  of  such  a  document.  The  sentiments 
ascribed  to  Montrose  in  this  spurious  print  are  entirely  alien  to  his 
character,  and  would  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  any  general,  however 
destitute  of  character  he  might  have  been.  Beyond  this  the  declaration 
patronised  by  the  editors  bears  the  following  marks  of  falsity  :  It  is 
dated  from  Hafnia  (Copenhagen),  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  9  July 
1649,  when  Montrose  was  at  the  Hague.  He  did  not  reach  Copenhagen 
till  5  Oct.  In  this  document  he  is  made  to  pose  as  *  Captain  General  of 
all  his  Majesty's  Forces,  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  his  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain.'  At  the  end  of  June  Montrose  had  received  from  Charles  II  the 
restoration  of  his  commission,  strictly  Hmited,  as  captain-general  for  Scot- 
land, and  he  began  to  raise  forces  for  a  descent  on  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  was  in  very  low  water,  though  he  carried  himself  with  native  dignity. 
There  were  only  two  of  the  council  of  Charles  II  who  befriended  him,  and 
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his  position  at  the  Hague,  among  many  enemies,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
deUcacy.  His  laying  claim  to  any  position  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his 
commission  was  an  impossibility  for  such  a  man  as  Montrose  at  any  time, 
and  to  any  man,  even  a  fool,  in  the  critical  situation  of  matters  at  the 
Hague.  This  document,  though  said  to  be  printed  abroad,  was  published  in 
London,  13  Aug.  (according  to  Thomasson's  note  on  the  original,  Brit.  Mus., 
press  mark  E.  569,  2).  Its  appearance  there,  while  Montrose  was  at  the 
Hague,  in  no  condition  to  issue  any  manifesto,  much  less  such  a  truculent 
one  as  this,  is  itself  an  element  of  suspicion,  and  when  we  find  Inverness 
called  Enderness,  after  the  manner  of  the  EngUsh  newspaper  of  the  time, 
and  the  titles  of  Montrose  thoroughly  confused,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
paper  had  not  a  Scottish  but  an  English  origin,  and  is  entitled  to  a  place 
only  among  the  many  fictitious  proclamations  of  the  period. 

In  this  paper  Montrose  is  made  to  fix  5  Nov.  as  the  limit  of  his  day  of 
grace,  after  which  he  will  *  extirpate  and  eradicate '  those  who  do  not  join 
him.  Does  any  one,  knowing  the  condition  of  Montrose's  aifairs  in  July, 
believe  it  possible  that  even  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  he  could 
have  expected  to  be  at  Inverness  by  that  date  ?  His  first  advance  party, 
intended  to  establish  a  base  in  Orkney,  did  not  reach  that  island  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  he  himself  did  not  arrive  there  till  March  in  the 
following  year.  We  admit  that  he  had  many  unexpected  delays,  but, 
looking  at  his  comparative  destitution  in  July,  triumphant  success  in 
Scotland  with  a  march  into  England  by  5  Nov.  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  him. 

The  contents  of  the  July  declaration,  other  than  the  bloodthirsty 
sentence  so  alien  to  the  character  of  Montrose,  betray  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  With  a  certain  amount  of  humour  Montrose  is  made  to  recount 
the  various  charge's  raised  against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  to  put  forward 
a  feeble  defence.  Montrose  issued  his  recognised  declaration  in  November, 
and  in  it  he  charges  the  Scots  with  selling  their  king.  In  the  pretended 
declaration  the  writer  speaks  of  the  delivery  of  the  king  to  the  English, 
upon  their  faith  and  the  faith  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Mitchell  naively 
admits  that  the  two  declarations  are  '  grossly  inconsistent '  with  each 
other.  A  comparison  of  the  two  documents  will  also  bring  out  a  complete 
difference  of  style. 

Again,  had  Montrose  issued  the  July  declaration  we  might  have 
assumed  that  he  would  have  spread  it  through  the  country  as  successfully 
as  he  did  that  of  November  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  con- 
temporary notice,  and  had  never  been  seen  by  any  of  his  lynx-eyed  enemies 
in  Scotland.  Thurloe,  Whitelocke,  Balfour,  and  others  apparently  contain 
no  reference  to  it ;  neither  the  reply  to  the  short  true  declaration  made 
by  the  Scotch  estates,  nor  the  assembly's  reply  (the  former  occupying 
thirty  pages  and  the  latter  seven  pages  in  the  1819  edition  of  Wishart) 
contains  a  word  of  reference  to  this  truculent  manifesto.  W^ould  not 
these  replies  have  pounced  upon  such  a  ferocious  threat  as  that  quoted 
above  ?  No  one  had  seen  this  declaration,  which,  conceived  in  darkness, 
was  stillborn  in  obscurity,  and  in  obscurity  remained  till  this  posthumous 
attempt  to  galvanise  it  into  historical  life.  Either  it  was  unknown  to 
Scotland  or  ignored  as  fictitious.  In  all  contemporary  literature  the 
declaration  of  Montrose  means  the  true  one,  and  the  definite  article  indi- 
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cates  that  there  was  only  one  such.  Heath,  indeed,  mentions  a  first  and 
a  second  declaration ;  but  his  first  is  the  recognised  document,  and  his 
second  is  expressly  indicated  as  the  declaration  to  the  gentlemen  of  Caith- 
ness, 14  Apr.  1650.  Heath  follows  verbatim  the  '  Montrose  Redivivus,'  a 
strictly  contemporary  authority. 

Mr.  Gardiner  deems  the  pretended  declaration  to  be  just  such  a  docu- 
ment as  a  Londoner  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  likely 
to  forge,  with  the  object  of  dispelling  the  idea  that  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II  at  Edinburgh  concerned  Scotland  only. 

Those  who  read  it  [he  says]  would  can-y  away  with  them  the  belief  that 
Montrose  regarded  his  intended  cruelties  in  Scotland  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
further  cruelties  in  England.  Such  a  forger  would  be  quite  ignorant  that 
Montrose  was  not  anywhere  near  Copenhagen  on  July  9. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  get  on  the  tracks  of  this  forger.  Have  we  foimd 
him  in  the  spy  of  *  A  Brief  Relation '  ?  In  March  1650  he — the  spy — 
is  reprinting  Montrose's  true  declaration,  together  wdth  the  repHes  of  the 
assembly  and  the  estates 

for  the  wiping  of  their  drowsie  eyes,  who  not  yet  very  well  awake,  have  dreamt 
that  the  Prince,  lately  at  Jersej',  and  now  on  his  journey  to  Breda,  should  have 
so  mighty  a  party  in  Scotland,  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  England  as  it  might 
be  their  prudence  to  goe  on  that  side  as  the  strongest,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
carrj'ing  on  of  that  as  the  prevailing  interest.'' 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  spent  too  much  time  over  this  fiction, 
but  a  document  presented  to  students  by  the  Scottish  History  Society,  under 
the  editorship  of  one  so  justly  esteemed  as  Dr.  Mitchell,  comes  with  an 
authority  that  demands  serious  criticism.  In  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  we  trust  Dr.  Mitchell  and  the  council  of  the  society  may  be  induced 
to  acknowledge  in  some  way  the  mistake  that  has  been  made. 

Alexander  D.  Murdoch. 

English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Jlegisters.  Edited  by  Charles 
Dalton.  Vol.  I.,  1661-1685  ;  Vol.  II.,  1685-1689.  (London  :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.     1892, 1894.) 

This  is  a  work  of  great  value  for  military  historians  and  biographers. 
The  first  official  army  list  was  published  in  1740.  Before  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  list  published  by  an  enterprising  editor,  one  Nathan 
Rrooks,  in  1684,  authentic  information  on  the  career  of  English  officers  had 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscript  commission 
registers.  In  his  preface  (p.  xi)  Mr.  Dalton  gives  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  from  which  he  has  compiled  his  volume.  His  sources  are  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  at  the  record  office,  not  the  archives  of  the  war 
office,  which  are  on  this  point  singularly  defective.  The  editor's  work  has 
been  very  carefully  done  ;  there  is  a  good  index  to  each  volume,  and  to  the 
tables  showing  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  different  officers  he  has 
added  brief  but  very  useful  biographical  notes  on  the  officers  concerned. 
The  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  biographers  and  family  historians,  as  well 

^  Charles  II  and  Scotland,  p.  17  (Scott.  Hist.  Society),  where  also  see  note  with 
mistaken  reference  to  the  false  declaration.  The  volume  gives  evidence  of  much 
printing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  spy. 
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as  to  military  writers.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Dalton  points  out  (i.,  p.  xix),  a 
considerable  number  of  naval  officers  of  the  period  began  their  career  in 
the  army.  Some  men  of  letters  did  the  same,  and  the  commissions  of 
Otway  and  Wycherley  are  amongst  those  calendared  in  vol.  i.  A 
certain  number  of  officers  who  had  served  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protector  reappear  in  the  army  lists  of  Charles  II's  reign — more  than 
Mr,  Dalton' s  notes  show.  For  instance,  in  the  list  of  the  troops  of  horse 
at  Tangier  appears  the  name  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Bridge  (i.  42).  This 
officer,  whose  real  name  was  Sir  Tobias  Bridge,  was  a  captain  of  dragoons 
in  the  new  model  army,  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  during 
the  Protectorate.  Koger  Alsop,  lieutenant-colonel  of  another  of  the 
regiments  at  Tangier,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  commanded  a 
regiment  in  Cromwell's  army  in  Flanders,  and  had  been  marshal-general 
of  the  army.  It  should  be  added  that  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dalton's 
second  volume  collects  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  on  the 
history  of  the  army  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  C.  H.  Fibth. 


Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  Colonial,  America  and  West  Indies, 
1G77-1680.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     189G.) 

This  volume  is  the  work  partly  of  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Sainsbury,  the  compiler 
of  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  whose  death  early  in  1895  deprived 
the  Record  Office  and  students  of  English  colonial  history  of  services 
long  known  and  long  valued,  partly  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Fortescue,  v.'ho 
has  made  a  study  of  colonial  problems  and  gained  personal  experience 
of  some  of  the  British  colonies  at  the  present  day.  This  additional 
qualification  for  his  present  employment  may  be  traced  in  his  well- 
written  preface. 

The  period  of  history  with  which  the  volume  deals  is  four  years 
of  Charles  II's  reign,  years  without  actual  war  but  of  uncomfortable 
peace,  when  England  was  ill  prepared  for  hostihties  which  were  con- 
stantly threatened.  It  was  a  time  when  the  national  finances  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  when  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  as  shown  notably  in  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  suffered  in  consequence. 
But  it  was  also  a  time,  as  Mr.  Fortescue  points  out,  when  some  syste- 
matic attention  was  paid  to  the  British  colonial  possessions  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  when  some  wrongs  at  any  rate  were  at 
least  partially  redressed.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  age  when  chartered 
companies  and  lords  proprietors  were  not  to  play  so  leading  a  part  as  in 
the  years  gone  by,  and  when,  for  good  or  evil,  stare  interference  was  to  be' 
more  pronounced  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

The  colonies  to  which  the  entries  refer  are  Newfoundland,  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  ;  and  the 
space  filled  by  the  references  to  the  West  Indies  is  evidence  of  the  value 
which  was  attached  to  them  in  the  early  times  of  the  British  colonial 
empire. 

Of  all  British  colonies  Newfoundland  has  perhaps  suffered  most  from 
conflicting  interests.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  keep  the  island  from 
becoming  a  French  possession  ;  and,  as  it  lay  over  against  the  entrance 
to  New  France,  its  retention  by  England  was  of  vital  importance.    Yet 
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there  was  an  interminable  controversy  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  colony 
or  not,  whether  its  future  should  be  that  of  a  settlement  or  of  a  fishing 
ground.  If  the  Western  Adventurers  of  the  Dorset  and  Devon  ports 
could  have  had  their  way,  they  would  have  kept  the  island  bare  of 
inhabitants,  in  order  that  its  shores  might  remain  a  preserve  for  their 
fishing  ships  coming  and  going  year  by  year.  They  wanted  a  trade 
monopoly,  which  was  incompatible  with  colonisation,  and  against  this 
monopoly  the  settlers  in  Newfoundland  rightly  contended,  as  being  to 
them  a  matter  of  hfe  and  death.  In  course  of  time  the  monopoly  broke 
down  and  Newfoundland  grew  into  a  colony,  but  the  history  of  the  island 
illustrates  that  trade  does  not  always  foster  colonisation,  and  that  the 
interests  of  trading  associations  are  one  thing  and  those  of  a  colonial 
empire  are  another. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  truth  came  from  the  Bermudas, 
where  the  colonists  were  oppressed,  or  alleged  that  they  were  oppressed,  by 
the  Bermuda  or  Somers  Islands  Company.  Their  complaints  were  the 
familiar  complaints  against  a  monopoly,  that  they  were  compelled  to  buy 
and  sell  through  the  company  alone,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
send  petitions  to  the  Imperial  Government,  unless  such  petitions  were 
approved  by  the  company's  officials.  If  the  allegations  which  were  made 
were  at  all  well  founded,  the  lot  of  a  tobacco  planter  in  the  Bermudas  in 
the  seventeenth  century  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one. 

Among  the  North  American  colonies  the  best  administered  and  the 
most  contented  appear  to  have  been  Maryland  and  Carolina.  Maryland 
prospered  in  quiet  sort  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Baltimore  family. 
There  liberty  of  conscience  was  enjoyed  to  an  extent  not  usually  known 
in  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and  whereas  in  other  parts  of  British 
America  negro  slaves  were  as  a  rule  not  baptised,  on  the  ground  that 
'baptism  is  a  manumission,'  in  ]\Iaryland  a  law  was  passed  controverting 
this  view  and  directly  encouraging  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
slaves.  Carolina  was  under  the  rule  of  lords  proprietors,  including  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ashley  Eiver  settlement ;  and  an 
interesting  incident  in  its  history  during  the  years  under  review  was  the 
immigration  of  some  Huguenot  families.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Frenchmen's  skill '  in  planting  vineyards  and  olive  trees  and  the  making 
of  silk '  commended  them  as  desirable  colonists,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  before  the  Huguenots  were 
sent  out,  would  evidently  have  preferred  that  tbey  should  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  England  and  given  the  benefit  of  their  industrial  skill 
to  Great  Britain  herself  instead  of  to  her  colonies. 

Various  entries  in  the  book  refer  to  William  Penn's  patent.  There  is 
the  minute  of  his  petition  on  1  June  1680  for  '  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land 
in  America,  lying  north  of  Maryland,  on  the  east  bounded  with  Delaware 
Kiver,  on  the  west  limited  as  Maryland  is,  and  northward  to  extend  as  far 
as  plantable,  which  is  altogether  Indian  ; '  and  there  is  an  entry  of  the 
Attorney-General's  comments  on  the  draft  of  the  patent,  having  been  in 
the  original  '  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  an  old  letter.'  Penn's  co-rehgionists, 
the  Quakers,  were  at  the  time  most  unpopular  in  the  colonies.  In  Ehode 
Island  they  were  tolerated,  and  in  New  Plymouth  not  meddled  with  '  except 
they  disturb  the  peace ; '  but  in  Massachusetts  there  was  a  law  prohibiting 
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their  immigration,  and  they  were  classed  among  *  idle  vagabonds '  and 
not  accounted  among  the  numbers  of  Christians.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  governor  of  Barbados,  forbidden  by  hia 
instructions  to  put  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  and  told  to  govern 
them  *  some  other  way,'  naturally  asked  what  the  other  way  might  be, 
seeing  that  on  the  ground  of  objecting  to  the  oath  they  escaped  serving 
on  juries  and  in  the  militia,  and  other  public  burdens  which  their  fellow 
colonists  were  called  on  to  bear.  The  same  governor  sent  home  a  map 
of  the  island,  drawn  by  a  Quaker,  whose  religious  scruples  forbade  him  to 
mark  upon  it  either  the  churches  or  the  fortifications. 

The  history  of  Virginia  and  the  New  England  states,  as  recorded  in 
the  volume  under  review,  is  mainly  one  of  unprofitable  squabbles.  There 
had  lately  been  a  rebellion  in  Virginia,  and  commissioners  sent  out  from 
England  had  endless  difficulty  with  an  impracticable  and  moribimd 
governor.  The  colony  suffered  from  over-production  of  tobacco  and  con- 
sequent low  prices ;  and  the  want  of  towns  and  centres  of  population  was 
severely  felt.  '  We  are  beginnmg  to  see  that  our  miseries  are  much  due 
to  our  wild  and  rambling  mode  of  living.'  So  runs  a  letter  written  from 
Jamestown  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in 
July  1680. 

Of  the  more  northern  colonies  Massachusetts  was,  as  always,  the 
most  stubborn  and  independent,  and  two  agents  sent  to  England  from 
Boston  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The  colonists  were  roundly  charged 
with  disloyalty  and  disobedience,  their  claims  to  the  territory  of  New 
Hampshire  were  set  aside,  and  eventually,  after  the  agents  had  gone 
home,  there  came  from  England  a  distinct  intimation  that  force  would  be 
used  if  the  colony  continued  to  disregard  the  royal  instructions.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  entry  in  connexion  with  the  New  England 
states  is  a  deposition  by  the  venerable  Koger  Williams,  written  at 
Providence  on  21  July  1679,  respecting  the  family  property  of  a  friend. 
It  concludes,  '  The  premises  I  humbly  testify  as  leaving  this  country 
and  this  world.' 

The  West  Indies  lay  under  the  constant  shadow  of  impending  war. 
In  1677  the  French  admiral  D'Estrees  with  a  strong  fleet  appeared  in 
the  archipelago,  coasting  first  by  one  island  and  then  by  another,  and 
threatening  attack  at  any  moment.  It  was  not  till  May  1678  that  the 
danger  for  a  time  passed  by,  in  consequence  of  half  the  French  ships 
having  run  aground  on  the  reefs  off  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura9ao.  The 
most  exposed  and  the  worst  defended  of  the  English  colonies  were  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  courage, 
the  resource,  and  the  patient  patriotism  of  their  governor,  Sir  William 
Stapleton.  One  of  the  islands,  St.  Kitts,  belonged  at  the  time  partly  to 
France  and  partly  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1678  the  English  and  French 
governors  in  the  Leeward  Islands  made  a  sensible  treaty  of  neutrality, 
under  which  there  should  be  peace  between  the  two  nations  in  this  small 
comer  of  the  world,  whatever  might  be  the  relations  between  the  mother 
countries.  The  French  government  at  home,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  arrangement.  Stapleton  was  a  model  governor.  In  Sir  Jonathan 
Atkins,  governor  of  Barbados,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  more  difficult 
man  to  deal  with.  He  was  the  headstrong  ruler  of  a  self-willed  and  higli- 
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spirited  little  colony ;  he  sided  with  the  colony  against  his  employers  at 
home,  and  eventually,  in  great  measure  through  the  influence  of  the 
West  Indian  merchants  in  London,  he  was  recalled. 

Jamaica  had  belonged  to  Great  Britain  only  since  1655,  and  was  not 
given  an  elective  legislature  till  a  few  years  later  ;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
colonists,  some  of  them  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  was  as  independent  as 
if  the  island  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  home  of  political  liberty 
and  of  representative  institutions.  The  chief  incident  at  the  time  under 
review  was  the  attempt  to  govern  the  colony  on  the  principle  of  Poyn- 
ing's  law  in  Ireland,  and  to  send  out  ready-made  laws  from  this  country. 
If  the  policy  had  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to 
anything  like  self-government  for  Jamaica,  but  the  resistance  which  the 
assembly  made  to  the  encroachment  on  their  rights  was  so  spirited 
that  they  won  the  day,  and  the  colony  retained  to  the  full  its  constitu- 
tional privileges.  Mr.  Fortescue,  however,  rightly  points  out  in  his  pre- 
face that  in  the  seventeenth  century  colonial  legislatures  did  not  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  pleasing  light.  They  were  scenes  of  constant  wrangles, 
and  in  the  tropics  strongholds  of  white  oligarchies.  There  was  much 
more  to  be  said  than  is  usually  allowed  for  government  from  home. 
There  are  a  good  many  references  in  the  volume  to  the  buccaneers  who 
haunted  the  coasts  of  Jamaica.  They  are  represented  as  public  pests, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jamaica  gained  much  more  than  she  lost,  at  any 
rate  in  time  of  war,  from  being  the  resort  of  these  unlicensed  adventurers. 

C.  P.  Lucas. 


Charles  XII  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire.    By  K.  Nisbet 
Bain.     (New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1895.) 

This  volume  will  prove  attractive  to  many  who  are  unable  to  read  the  best 
Swedish  monographs  on  Charles  XII.  Mr.  Bain  gives  in  his  preface  a 
list  of  the  principal  authorities  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  compiled  what 
he  modestly  calls  '  a  short  sketch  '  of  the  history  of  '  the  lion  of  the 
north.'  Charles  XII  certainly  deserves  the  title  of  hero.  From  his 
youth  he  delighted  in  perils  and  hardships.  *  Fighting  was  his  true 
vocation,  danger  his  native  element,  and  he  was  never  so  radiantly  happy 
as  when  in  the  midst  of  a  mdUe.'  This  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  men 
in  every  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  extraordinary  episode  than  that 
of  the  Kalibalik  of  Bender  has  ever  been  experienced  by  any  adventurer 
of  modern  days.  To  the  demands  of  the  Turks  that  he  should  leave 
Bender  Charles  replied  by  fortifying  his  little  camp.  On  1  Feb.  1713 
the  Turks  began  the  attack,  and  a  most  remarkable  struggle  ensued. 
Several  attempts  made  by  a  large  Turkish  army  to  capture  his  house 
were  repelled  by  the  Swedish  king  and  some  forty  men.  When  eventually 
his  house  was  set  on  fire  he  prepared  to  charge  the  foe.  '  My  lads,'  he  said, 
'  let  us  out  and  fight  'em,  and  let  us  fight  till  they  capture  us  alive  or  dead.' 
But  the  Kalibalik  of  Bender  was  a  mistake  on  Charles's  part ;  for  with 
it  all  chance  of  securing  a  Turkish  alliance  against  Russia  disappeared, 
and  after  a  further  fatal  delay  of  two  years  in  Turkey  he  returned  to 
Sweden  to  find  that  country  encompassed  by  a  ring  of  foes. 
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It  is  obvious  after  reading  the  volume  that  Charles  XII,  though  a  hero, 
was  no  statesman.  Nevertheless  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
his  return  to  Sweden  Charles  had  a  good  chance  of  restoring  his  fortunes. 
Aided  by  '  the  wiliest  diplomatist  in  Europe,'  he  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fear  inspired  by  his  name  and  of  the  jealousies  of  the 
allies,  and  in  1718  the  position  of  Sweden  *  was  distinctly  better  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  since  the  catastrophe  of  Pultawa.'  Mr.  Bain  gives  a 
very  lucid  description  of  the  efforts  of  the  *  grand  vizier '  Gortz  to  counter- 
act the  quadruple  alliance  by  a  quintuple  alliance,  the  principal  members 
of  which  were  to  be  Russia  and  Spain.  He  has  also  found  space  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  state  of  parties  in  Sweden,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  revolution  of  1720.  The  death 
of  Charles  before  the  fortress  of  Fredrikshald  saved  Sweden  indeed  from 
further  exhaustion,  but  extinguished  her  political  greatness.  Peace  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nation,  and  as  long  as  Charles  lived  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  accepted  peace  on  the  terms  offered  him  by 
his  enemies.  He  was  a  great  hero  and  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  great 
conqueror.  Mr.  Bain  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  intellectually 
he  was  highly  gifted,  had  a  quick  comprehension  and  a  marvellous 
memory,  especially  for  figures.  Charles's  own  dictum  that  a  man  who 
did  not  know  mathematics  was  only  half  a  man  will  probably  not  find 
universal  acceptance,  though  it  helps  to  destroy  the  old  notion  that  he 
was  a  mere  knight  errant  or  at  the  most  a  mere  warrior. 

A.  Hassall. 


ArchbisJiop  Wake  and  the  Project  of  Union  between  the  Gallican  and 
Anglican  Churches.  By  J.  H.  Lupton,  B.D.  (London :  Bell  & 
Sons.     1896.) 

When  Mr.  Lupton  was  casting  about  for  a  subject  on  which  to  write 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Cambridge,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bethink  him  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Du  Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnte, 
during  the  years  1717-1720,  on  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  national 
churches  of  England  and  France  in  common  opposition  to  the  papacy 
and  its  Jesuit  advisers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  subject  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  two  correspondents  were  men  of  the  highesu  ability 
and  reputation.  They  were  actuated  by  lofty  and  broad-minded  senti- 
ments. They  were  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  subject  of  their  correspondence  is  one  of  perpetual 
interest,  and  the  correspondence  itself,  owing  to  the  death  of  Du  Pin,  is 
by  no  means  of  unmanageable  compass.  The  authorities,  too,  are  easily 
obtainable.  Ai-chbishop  Wake  was  one  of  those  excellent  and  laborious 
persons  who  are  a  perfect  nuisance  to  their  friends  and  their  executors, 
and  a  perfect  godsend  to  future  historians — men  who  keep  every  letter 
they  receive,  annotate  every  one  which  they  think  of  interest,  and  make 
fair  copies  of  their  answers.  In  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are  to 
be  found  a  hundred  volumes  containing  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  prolific 
prelate,  and  Mr.  Lupton  soon  found  that  he  had  not  to  travel  much 
further  in  search  of  contemporary  documents.    A  small  volume  of  letters, 
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to  and  from  the  Eev.  W.  Beauvoir,  in  the  British  Museum  soon  exhausted 
the  tale  of  original  authorities. 

The  great  merit  of  the  subject  was  thus  its  completeness.  It  com- 
prised one  little  episode  of  remarkable  interest  and  no  more.  It  could  be 
dealt  with  exhaustively  in  a  very  small  compass.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Lupton  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  these  advantages,  and  instead  of 
making  the  correspondence  between  Wake  and  Du  Pin  the  subject  of  his 
book,  and  merely  adding  to  it  so  much  of  introduction  as  was  necessary  to 
explain  its  origin,  he  has,  in  fact,  imbedded  it  as  one  chapter  in  a  short 
history  of  Gallicanism.  There  are  in  all  four  chapters  in  the  book.  Of 
these  the  third  chapter  alone  deals  with  the  *  project  of  union,'  and 
comprises  little  more  than  half  the  book,  while  in  the  others  the 
breathless  reader  is  rushed  through  French  ecclesiastical  history  from 
Louis  IX  to  the  Vatican  council  of  1870.  In  this  treatment  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Lupton,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  made  a  mistake  of  substance  as  well 
as  of  form.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  depict  the  action  of  Du  Pin  as  part  of 
the  history  of  Gallicanism.  It  was  due  to  a  personal  development  of  his 
own  mind  and  nature  muoh  more  than  to  a  normal  development  of 
Gallican  principles.  It  is  true  that  Du  Pin  would  never  have  written  as 
he  did  if  he  had  not  been  a  Gallican,  and  if  Gallicanism  had  not  been 
labouring  under  pecuhar  difficulties  at  the  particular  moment  when  he 
took  up  his  pen.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  Galhcanism  which  inspired 
him.  His  action  did  not  spring  necessarily  from  his  principles,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  would  have  received  the  support  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Gallican  clergy. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies,  therefore,  in  the  interchange  of 
opinion  between  two  gifted  minds  more  than  in  the  bearing  of  the 
scheme  which  they  discussed  upon  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  correspondence  is  extremely  instructive. 
Archbishop  Wake  grasped  at  once  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  reunion  by  drawing  up  a  common  liturgy,  and  agreeing  upon 
common  formularies  of  faith  and  discipline,  was  hopeless.  The  way  to 
corporate  reunion  lay  through  intercommunion.  It  was  by  living 
together  in  one  family  that  men  would  find  that  they  were  a  imited  family, 
not  by  drafting  terms  of  reunion  and  discussing  points  of  difference,  still 
less  by  attempting  to  compel  all  to  adopt  one  system.  In  his  first  letter 
to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  the  EngUsh  chaplain  at  Paris,  the  archbishop  lays  down 
the  true  principle  with  singular  clearness  of  perception.  '  To  frame,'  he 
says, 

a  common  confession  of  faith  or  liturgie  or  discipline  for  both  Churches  is  a 
project  never  to  be  accomplished.  But  to  settle  each  so  that  the  other  shall 
declare  it  to  be  a  sound  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  communicate  with  one 
another  as  such — this  may  be  easily  done  without  much  difficulty  by  them 
abroad,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  Church  would  be 
ready  to  give  all  due  encouragement  to  it. 

Du  Pin  was  quite  willing  to  follow  the  course  suggested,  and 
entered  on  a  study  of  the  English  formularies,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  how  much  there  was  in  them  which  seemed  to  require  explanation 
before  the  claim  of  the  English  church  to  be  *  a  sound  part  of  the  catholic 
church '  could  be  admitted.    A  perusal  of  the  Prayer  Book  soon  satisfied 
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him  on  the  important  point  of  the  validity  of  English  orders  and  sacra- 
ments. He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  paper  which  he  called  a 
commonitorium  and  sent  to  the  archbishop.  The  original  paper  is 
unfortunately  lost,  but  from  an  abstract  of  it  which  remains  it  appears 
that  Du  Pin  was  prepared  to  accept  unconditionally  twenty-three  of  the 
articles,  raised  unimportant  objections  to  ten  of  the  remainder,  and  thus 
left  six  articles  only  about  which  he  felt  serious  difficulties.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  even  among  these  serious  ditHculties  appeared  questions 
as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments  and  the  nature  of  purgatory  and  the 
importance  of  tradition,  which  would  not  now  be  felt  to  be  such  by  any 
trained  theologian.  If  Du  Pin  at  the  very  outset  of  the  consideration  of 
the  question  found  so  Httle  worthy  of  serious  criticism  in  the  English 
system,  it  is  obvious  that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him  would 
have  felt  but  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  a  restoration  of  intercommunion 
between  the  churches  of  France  and  England  on  the  lines  of  the 
archbishop's  first  letter.  Unfortunately  things  never  got  so  far.  The 
archbishop  himself  became  rather  frightened,  and  was  inclined  to  insist 
upon  the  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  further  negotation.  The  French  government  was  not 
prepared  to  embark  upon  a  contest  with  the  pope,  and  the  death  of 
Du  Pin,  which  occurred  on  6  June  1719,  deprived  the  malcontent 
members  of  the  Sorbonne  of  their  most  distinguished  leader  and  the 
English  church  of  its  greatest  friend  among  the  Gallican  clergy.  From 
that  time  all  hope  of  bringing  about  any  closer  understanding  between 
the  churches  of  England  and  France  had  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
opportunity  had  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  only  the  correspondence 
between  Du  Pin  and  the  archbishop  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
religious  history.  In  that  correspondence  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
points  which  divide  the  branches  of  the  church  one  from  the  other  are 
very  much  less  important  than  they  are  usually  considered  to  be,  if  only 
they  are  approached  with  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
without  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  instead  of  being  treated  as  matters  of 
controversy.  Henby  0.  Wakeman. 


The  Balance  of  Power,  171o-1789.     By  Arthur  Hassall.    Periods  of 
European  History.     (London  :  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.     1896.) 

Although  Mr.  Hassall  has  used  his  editorial  power  a  trifle  arbitrarily  in 
appropriating  to  the  period  discussed  in  this  volume  the  much-vexed  ex- 
pression which  supplies  it  with  its  title,  his  treatment  of  his  theme 
certainly  conveys  to  the  reader  a  sufficient  notion  of  his  own  purposes 
and  preferences.  As  contributor  to  a  series  of  which  the  plan  is  under  his 
own  control,  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  fall  into  line ;  but  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  that,  although  the  unity  of  his  own  subject 
— as,  not  very  convincingly,  stated  by  him  in  his  opening  chapter — is 
more  or  less  artificial,  his  predecessor  in  his  series,  Mr.  Wakeman, 
whose  Ascendency  of  France  (1598-1715)  was  noticed  here  some  little 
time  since,  was  from  this  point  of  view  more  favoured  by  fortune.  Mr. 
Hassall' s  own  book  is,  to  my  mind,  both  instructive  and  interesting  if 
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regarded  as  a  well-thought-out  and  effectively  composed  essay  on  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  France  in  the  pohtical  world  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  he  has  not  professed  to  treat  exhaustively ; 
but  he  has  shown  with  remarkable  clearness  how  large  a  share  in  them 
was  {pace  the  duke  de  Broglie)  due  to  the  errors  of  her  diplomacy,  above 
all  to  the  *  diplomatic  revolution  '  which  in  the  middle  of  the  century  put 
an  end  to  a  political  '  system  '  of  two  hundred  years'  standing,  and  ranged 
France  and  Austria  side  by  side  as  alUes.  This  view  of  course  by  no  means 
implies  an  admiration  for  all  the  incidents  of  that  '  system,'  some  of  which 
long  sur^-ived  its  actual  abrogation.  But  Mr.  Hassall  has  also  shown,  with 
not  less  directness  of  argument,  that  the  impotent  management  by  the 
French  government  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  alliance  itself,  in  leav- 
ing all  the  benefits  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  its  partner,  was  to  the  full 
as  paradoxical  as  the  fact  of  the  alliance  itself.  In  other  passages  of  this 
volume,  not  so  cardinal  as  these  in  their  relation  to  the  main  historical 
issue  (which  Mr.  Hassall  has  perhaps  a  little  obscured  by  his  encomia 
upon  later  phases  of  French  foreign  policy),  he  shows  the  same  com- 
petency of  judgment  in  dealing  with  more  or  less  intricate  transactions, 
and  the  same  lucidity  of  exposition  in  regard  to  their  general  political 
bearings.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  gives  a  far  fairer  account  than  is  to  be 
found  in  most  summaries  of  the  period  of  the  activity  of  Dubois  in 
foreign  affairs,  although  the  compressed  phraseology  of  his  summary  (p.  39) 
reads  rather  oddly.  And,  to  join  negative  with  positive  praise,  he  shows 
good  judgment  in  tacitly  refusing  to  attach  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
Bourbon  family  compact,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  dominated  the 
French  foreign  pohcy  of  '  the  eighteenth  century.'  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Hassall  will  before  long  find  a  more  con- 
venient framework  than  that  of  a  compendious  history  of  an  extensive 
period,  wherein  to  exhibit  the  results  of  studies  for  the  special  pursuit  of 
which  he  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  fitted.  Frankly,  I  cannot  hold 
that  any  historical  writer  ought  to  be  called  upon,  or  to  call  upon  himself, 
to  bring  within  the  covers  of  a  volume  like  that  before  me  all  that  Mr. 
Hassall,  on  the  vicar  of  Wakefield's  principle  that '  one  frame  would  serve 
for  all,'  has  sought  to  compress  into  it.  Benevolent  despotism,  for  instance, 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  balance  of  power,  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany 
has  accordingly  to  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  If  Mr.  Hassall's  treatment 
of  parts  of  his  wider  subject  is  as  incomplete  as  his  account  of  one  of  its 
chief  aspects  is  in  its  way  satisfactory,  it  is  not  he,  but  his  scheme,  that 
is  to  blame. 

It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  in  a  work  of  tliis  description 
the  necessity  of  condensation  should  involve  the  risk  of  misapprehension. 
Fortunately,  however,  so  useful  a  text-book  will  not  lack  sufiicient  com- 
mentators. Dealing  with  the  passages,  for  instance,  referring  to  Prussia, 
they  will  point  out  that  '  the  avowed  hostility  between  the  courts  of 
BerUn  and  Vienna,  which  continued  '  from  1740  '  till  our  own  day,'  has 
been  not  only  disavowed,  but  non-existent,  in  the  case  of  at  least  three 
successive  Prussian  kings  ;  was  (to  say  nothing  of  Frederick  William  III) 
disavowed  over  and  over  again  by  Frederick  Wilham  IV,  whose  loyalty  on 
this  score  is  beyond  cavil,  and  a  thing  of  very  gradual  growth  even  under 
William  I.     Concerning  yet  another  Prussian  king,  Frederick  William  I, 
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Mr.  Hassall  makes  the  rather  surprismg  statement  that  'his  despotic 
and  brutal  regime  had  compelled  his  son  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature 
and  music'  On  the  whole,  however,  he  does  justice  to  Frederick  William's 
share  in  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia,  including  the  virtual 
creation  of  its  army,  though  on  a  basis  anything  but  national.  By  the 
way,  the  disbandment  of  the  regiment  of  guards,  which  is  here  noted  as  an 
instance  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  Frederick  began  his  reign,  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  his  father  himself.  Elsewhere  I  have  noted  a  few 
shps,  such  as  are  inevitable  in  a  book  covering  so  extensive  a  ground. 
Schulenburg  should  not  have  been  described  as  '  Austrian,'  which  he  was 
neither  by  birth  nor  by  service  when  he  victoriously  defended  Corfu. 
Pima  was  not  itself  an  '  impregnable  fortress.'  Appendix  C  ('  Imperial 
Constitution  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ')  is  not,  I  think,  quite  correct ;  how 
did  the  barons  get  in  ?  Early  in  the  volume  the  college  of  electors  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century)  should  have  been  stated  to  have 
included  both  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  (up  to  1777),  not  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  these  things,  and  one  or  two  vagaries  of  style,  do  not 
mar  the  effect  of  an  able  product  of  historical  scholarship, 

A.  W.  Waed. 


Lcs  Franqais  an  Canada :  la  Jeunesse  de  Bougainville  et  la  Guerre 
de  Sept  Ans.     Par  Eene  de  Keballain.     (Paris.     1896.) 

This  is  a  work  whose  form  and  purpose  rather  detract  from  its  value  as 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  materials  of  Canadian  history.  It  is  the 
explicit  object  of  the  book  to  clear  the  private  and  official  character  of 
the  brilliant  young  French  officer  Bougainville  from  certain  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  a  French-Canadian  writer  of  the  zealously 
patriotic  type.  Yet,  quite  apart  from  this  personal  and  temporary  interest, 
the  work  contains  copious  extracts  from  letters  and  documents  which 
shed  considerable  light  upon  several  phases  of  the  history  of  Canada 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  the 
attitude  to  each  other  of  the  home  and  colonial  factors  when  suddenly 
brought  into  intimate  contact. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  France  despatched  a  large  and  well- equipped 
force  to  Canada  under  Montcalm.  This  prompt  and  vigorous  support  of 
the  colony  naturally  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Canadians ;  but,  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  over,  it  was  soon  evident  to  each  that  there 
might  exist  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  Frenchmen.  The  polished  and 
courtly  officers,  fresh  from  the  most  fashionable,  worldly,  and  brilliant 
social  centre  in  Europe,  despised  the  poverty-stricken,  unpolished, 
ignorant,  yet  proud  and  highly  sensitive  noblesse  of  Canada,  whose 
idiosyncrasies  and  pretensions  afforded  endless  material  for  epigram, 
satire,  and  jest  to  their  sharp  tongues  and  trained  wits.  The  French 
soldiers,  again,  despised  the  Canadian  militia  for  their  very  unmilitary 
bearing  and  equipment  and  their  ludicrous  ideas  of  war.  To  the  Canadians 
and  their  Indian  allies  war  meant  a  series  of  stealthy  skirmishes,  of  sudden 
raids  on  defenceless  farmhouses  or  small  villages,  accompanied  by  mis- 
cellaneous fire  and  slaughter  and  the  acquisition  of  a  string  of  scalps  taken 
from  all  ages  and  both  sexes.    It  was  not  that  the  Canadian  was  naturally 
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more  brutal  or  more  cowardly  than  the  French  soldier,  but  his  long  alliance 
with  the  Indian  and  the  settled  policy  of  his  government  had  caused  him  to 
regard  these  inhuman  atrocities  as  a  highly  proper  and  even  Christian 
method  of  warfare.  Were  not  the  English  heretics  the  enemies  of  God  as 
well  as  of  the  French  ?  It  was  equally  natural  that  both  officers  and  men 
of  the  newly  arrived  French  forces  should  take  httle  pains  to  conceal  their 
horror  and  disgust  at  these  methods  of  warfare.  The  French  Canadians  in 
their  eyes  were  not  fit  to  be  accounted  regular  soldiers,  though  they  might 
be  useful  enough  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  In  this 
light  they  were  at  first  treated,  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the 
Canadians  at  the  indignities  which  they  sufifered  and  the  hardships 
which  they  bore  as  virtual  servants  to  the  regular  French  troops. 

Vaudreuil,  the  Canadian  governor,  himself  a  native  of  Canada  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Canadian  ideas  and  methods,  naturally  defended 
the  Canadians,  and  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  old  war  policy  of  the 
colony.  This  policy  consisted  in  so  terrorising  the  whole  English 
frontier,  from  Acadia  to  the  Ohio,  by  means  of  constant  Indian-French 
raids,  as  to  keep  in  check  the  English  colonial  advance  to  the  west,  or 
drive  the  colonists  back  to  the  coast. 

Montcalm,  regarding  the  war  as  a  regular  series  of  campaigns  between 
trained  English  and  French  soldiers  transferred  to  America,  and  involving 
the  very  existence  of  the  French  colony,  naturally  despised  this  petty 
Canadian  policy.  Thus  from  the  first  there  was  discord  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada.  The  controversies  and  mis- 
understandings which  then  arose  have  been  cherished  by  the  French 
Canadians  down  to  the  present  time,  though  almost  completely  forgotten 
in  France  itself.  The  peculiar  political  situation  and  narrow  circum- 
stances of  the  French  Canadians  encouraged  the  incorporation  of  their 
side  of  the  controversy  with  the  other  elements  of  the  ancient  regime  in 
Canada  which  constitute  the  chief  factors  in  French-Canadian  patriotism 
to  this  day.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  French-Canadian  cause  against  all  comers  is  the  abbe  Casgrain. 
He  is  eager  to  defend  the  character  and  actions  of  the  Canadians,  and  to 
saddle  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  colony  and  for  most  of  the 
unpleasant  and  discreditable  incidents  connected  with  it  upon  the  element 
from  Old  France.  In  his  writings  on  this  period  he  felt  called  upon 
to  attack  with  peculiar  severity  the  intelligent  and  vivacious  young 
French  officer  Bougainville,  whose  chief  sins  seem  to  have  been  that  he 
shared  the  natural  prejudices  of  his  comrades,  was  minutely  observant 
of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  and  freely  outspoken  in  his  observations 
on  men  and  things.  To  defend  his  relative  from  the  accusations,  direct 
and  implied,  brought  against  both  his  private  and  official  character  is  the 
central  object  of  M.  Bene  de  Kerallain,  and  in  this  he  has  been  successful. 

Adam  Shobtt. 

TJie  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd  [Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley], 

recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  :  from  1776  to  1796. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane.     (London  :  Longmans.     1896.) 

Few  who  read  this  volume  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Adeane's 

description  of  her  grandmother's  letters  as  being  '  of  unusual  merit  and 
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well  worthy  of  careful  preservation  ;  *  for,  apart  from  their  inherent  charm 
and  piquancy,  they  contain  many  personal  details  of  interest  about  some 
of  the  best  known  of  Miss  Hoh'oyd's  contemporaries,  both  English  and 
French.  Her  father,  the  first  earl  of  Sheffield,  though  not  in  any  way  a 
great  man,  had  a  strong  taste  for  literary  and  learned  society,  and  among 
those  who  figure  in  these  pages  are  Gibbon,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Madame  d'Arblay,  Madame  de 
Genlis,  Lally-Tollendal,  Hayley,  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Bowdler,  whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  English  language.  The  principal 
interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon,  and  to  the  account  of 
the  visit  which  Miss  Holroyd  paid  him  at  Lausanne  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  But  the  letters  in  which  she  details  her  experiences  during  her 
journey  across  France  on  that  occasion  are  of  some  historical  importance  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  various  letters  to  and  from  Lally-Tollendal 
during  that  year.  Miss  Adeane  has  followed  a  sound  rule  in  confining  her 
editorial  comment  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  but  it  is  a  rule 
which  requires  occasional  relaxation  in  the  case  of  letters  so  full  as  the 
present  of  allusions  to  passing  events.  She  might,  for  instance,  have  given 
the  name  of  the  authoress  of  that  once  famous  book  '  The  Peruvian  Letters  * 
(p.  14),  and  explained  the  reference  to  Margaret  Nicholson  (p.  15).  On 
p.  118,  when  she  states  that  Lally  '  had  exercised  a  moderating  influence 
on  the  Committee  of  National  Safety,'  presumably  she  means  the  *  Comite 
de  Constitution,'  on  which  Lally  served  from  its  appointment  in  July  until 
his  resignation  in  September  1789.  But  as  a  rule  the  notes  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  The  index  is  excellent,  though  some  of  the  information 
hidden  there  might  have  been  embodied  in  foot  notes  to  the  text.  There 
are  several  fine  photogravures,  and  on  the  cover  is  a  silhouette  of  Gibbon 
and  the  earl  of  Sheffield.  These  with  good  print  and  binding  combine  to 
make  a  very  handsome  volume.  A.  F.  Pollabd. 

Journal  of  Bear-Admiral  Bartholomew  James,  1752-1828.     (London  : 
Printed  for  the  Navy  Eecords  Society.     1896.) 

The  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  and  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
appointment. James  did  not  serve  afloat  after  1799 ;  and  when  the 
peace  of  Amiens  put  an  end  to  his  wish  for  employment  he  was  a 
post  captain  of  less  than  three  years'  standing.  In  his  masterly  introduc- 
tion Professor  Laughton  warns  the  reader  against  expecting  what  he 
will  not  find.  The  '  Journal '  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  general  history  ;  its  special  interest  lies  in  its  allusion  to,  or 
casual  mention  of,  points  of  everyday  service  or  manners  of  life.  Nor  is 
minute  accuracy  in  every  instance  to  be  looked  for.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  journal  was  written  during  James's  captivity  at  Ou  Trou  and  to  a 
great  extent  must  have  been  put  together  from  memory,  whilst  the  later 
part  was  written  up  rather  after  the  manner  of  reminiscences,  when 
James  had  settled  on  shore,  by  aid  of  memorandum  books,  supplemented 
by  a  memory  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  No  aspersion  is  to  be 
cast  upon  the  writer's  honesty  of  intention,  but  his  desire  to  tell  a  good 
story  led  him  unwittingly  to  exaggerate  a  little.  This  exaggeration  is 
chiefly  noticeable  in  the  account  of  the  short  allowance  of  provisions 
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with  which  crews  had  in  those  days  to  put  up,  and  in  the  numbers  given 
of  the  sick  on  board  ships  in  active  service. 

James  actually  entered  the  service  in  1771,  although  by  a  common 
abuse  of  the  time  his  name  had  been  borne  on  the  books  seven  years 
earlier.  His  first  ten  years  of  service  were  passed  in  the  West  Indies  or 
on  the  American  coast.  Taken  prisoner  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  he  endured  a  nine  months'  rigorous  captivity  in  San  Domingo, 
but  upon  rejoining  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1779.  He  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Omoa,  a  Spanish  possession  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and 
in  his  journal  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  navy  to  the  chief  credit  for  that 
achievement,  shovdng  that  the  co-operation  of  the  army,  of  which  the 
military  commander  made  so  much,  was  confined  to  the  presence  of  eight 
soldiers.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  witness  of  the  capitulation  of  York- 
town.  His  explanation  of  the  causes  of  that  disaster  is  very  inadequate. 
Of  Graves's  action  of  September  5,  which  marked  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  had  passed  to  the  French,  he  takes  little  or  no  account.  He 
speaks  of  Clinton  '  suffering '  Washington  to  march  southwards  *  un- 
molested,' and  throws  the  whole  burden  of  blame  on  that  commander. 
But  his  record  of  the  patent  facts  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  enemy's  fire  is  done  full  justice  to,  and  the 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  fireships  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  is 
instructive.  When  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  James 
was  engaged  in  the  transport  service,  and  the  good  work  which  he  did  in 
the  attacks  on  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  and  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
Matilda,  in  the  latter  island,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic  description, 
secured  him  deservedly  the  favour  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  The  dishonesty 
of  those  he  trusted  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  England  to  join  his  patron's  flagship 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1796  he  was  promoted  master  and  commander. 
His  vessel  was  the  first  British  ship  of  war  that  ever  visited  Corfu,  and 
a  very  interesting  question  of  saluting  was  raised,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Venetian  and  British  governments  differed ;  but  James  steadfastly  upheld 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  carried  his  point.  He  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  missing  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  his  only  chance 
of  a  fleet  action,  and  with  it  the  practical  certainty  of  gaining  post  rank. 
His  cruise  off  Teneriffe,  in  a  ship  which  had  lost  its  guns,  was  badly 
provisioned,  and  had  a  worthless  crew,  was  a  fine  display  of  obstinate 
resolution  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  The  material  with  which, 
under  stress  of  the  great  war,  the  smaller  vessels  were  apt  to  be  manned 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  same  spirit,  at  once  resolute  and 
adventurous,  carried  him  successfully  through  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  not  only  freed  him  from  his  debts,  but  left  him  the  comfortable 
balance  of  25,000/.  on  which  to  retire.  He  was  promoted  post  captain  in 
1798,  after  thirty-six  years'  (so  the  journal  says,  but  the  exaggeration  is 
obvious)  arduous  service,  a  very  different  experience  from  that  of  other  more 
fortunate  officers.  James  was  one  of  the  many  naval  officers  who  lacked 
the  opportunity  rather  than  the  ability  to  leave  a  permanent  mark  in 
history,  and  the  Navy  Records  Society  has  done  well  to  publish  the 
journal  of  a  by  no  means  inadequate  representative  of  the  numerous  class 
whose  services,  unmentioned  and  forgotten,  did  so  much  to  build  up 
England's  maritime  greatness.  W.  B.  Wood. 
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L' hivasion  Austro-Pnissiennc  (1792-1794).  Documents  publies  pour  la 
Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine  par  Leonck  Pingaud.  (Paris : 
Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1895.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  under  two  heads — first,  certain  memoirs 
on  the  war  between  the  French  republic  and  the  first  coalition  by  the 
comte  de  Langeron,  and,  secondly,  a  circumstantial  narrative  by  some 
unknown  author  of  Wurmser's  campaign  in  Lower  Alsace  in  1793.  The 
memoirs  by  Langeron  are  of  considerable  value.  Langeron  may  fairly  be 
termed  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  for,  although  he  began  his  career  in  the 
French  army,  he  had  entered  the  Russian  service  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Together  with  his  friend  the  due  de  Richelieu  he  acted 
as  Russian  military  attache  at  the  Austrian  headquarters  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794.  It  was  their  chief  duty  to  keep 
the  empress  informed  of  the  military  operations  day  by  day.  Fearing  lest 
matter  intended  only  for  the  Russian  government  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Austrians,  they  preserved  no  copies  of  their  despatches. 
When  Langeron  returned  to  Russia  he  found  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  refreshing  his  memory  with  the  originals.  The  prdcis  of  the 
campaigns  of  1793  and  1794  here  published  was  then  written  by  him 
from  memory.  The  two  brief  memoirs  on  the  political  affairs  of  Europe, 
written  in  June  1792  and  in  January  1794  respectively,  were  intended 
by  Langeron  for  the  perusal  of  the  French  princes  and  of  Count  Ester- 
hazy,  who  then  had  charge  of  their  interests  at  the  Russian  court. 
These  documents  Langeron  subsequently  deposited  in  the  French  foreign 
office,  where  they  have  been  utilised  by  several  modern  historians.  In 
politics  Langeron  was  a  staunch  royalist  and  aristocrat.  He  had  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  the  Austrians,  whom  he  considered  the  natural  and 
necessary  enemies  of  the  French,  and  whom  he  accused  of  wilfully  pro- 
longing anarchy  in  France  for  their  own  advantage.  He  also  detested  the 
English,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  France,  even  the 
Revolution.  He  regarded  the  Prussians  as  the  natural  allies  of  France, 
since  only  by  that  alhance  could  they  be  secure  against  the  Austrians ;  but 
he  did  not  credit  the  Prussians  with  sense  to  recognise  this  fact  or  honesty 
to  act  loyally  towards  the  Bourbons.  On  all  these  points  he  exhibits  the 
usual  bias  of  the  exile,  who  sees  no  difficulty  in  the  restoration  of  the 
polity  which  he  approves,  except  in  the  sloth,  the  dulness,  or  the  treachery 
of  foreign  powers.  As  a'military  critic,  however,  Langeron  was  competent, 
and  as  a  narrator  of  military  operations  he  is  singularly  clear  and  forcible. 
The  modern  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  severe  censure  of  the 
conduct  of  the  allies,  but  may  consider  the  praise  lavished  upon  Mack  a 
reflexion  on  Langeron's  discernment.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that 
Mack  was  not  so  great  a  dunce  as  his  colleagues. 

The  writer  of  the  history  of  the  campaign  in  Alsace  is  unknown.  The 
manuscript  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Prince  Lobanoff,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  M.  Pingaud.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  was  a 
Frenchman  and  a  royalist.  He  was  anxious  tp  demonstrate  that  the 
earlier  successes  of  the  allies  were  due  chiefly  to  Wurmser,  and  that  their 
ultimate  failure  was  the  fault  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  It  is  not  the 
duke's  talent,  but  his  loyalty,  or  rather  the  loyalty  of  his  master,  to  the 
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common  cause  which  he  impeaches.  The  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
scene  of  operations  here  displayed  the  writer  must  have  acquired  either  by 
actual  service  in  the  campaign  or  by  residence  there  for  some  considerable 
time.  He  seems  to  be  mainly  honest,  although  he  magnifies  the  Austrian 
successes,  and  underestimates  their  losses  down  to  the  eve  of  their 
disorderly  retreat  across  the  Ehine.  F.  C.  Montague. 


The  Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Chaeles  M.  Andrews.  Vol.  I.,  1815- 
1850.     (London  and  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1896.) 

This  volume,  the  work  of  an  American  professor,  will  naturally  be  com- 
pared with  the  late  Mr.  Fyfife's  well-known  •  History  of  Modern  Europe.' 
For  Mr.  Andrews  covers  very  much  the  same  period  as  his  English  pre- 
decessor, seeing  that  he  has  two  preliminary  chapters  upon  '  The  French 
Revolution '  and  '  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  and  therefore  really  starts  at 
about  the  same  date  as  Mr.-Fyfife.  But  the  two  authors  treat  their 
subject  in  a  very  different  way.  Mr.  Andrews  gives  no  foot  notes  or 
references,  avoids  details,  and  scarcely  mentions  the  Belgian,  Spanish,  and 
Greek  movements,  which  are  narrated  at  considerable  length  by  Mr. 
Fyfife.  He  has  much  less  to  say,  too,  of  the  leading  personages  in  the 
great  drama,  and  we  miss  the  character  sketches  for  which  Mr.  Fyffe 
found  space.  The  book  consequently  becomes  a  trifle  heavy,  and  the 
style  is  rather  ponderous,  and  occasionally  slovenly.  Such  phrases  as  a 
'  Pyrrhine  victory,'  '  resigning  from  the  presidency,'  '  antagonising  the 
Neo-Guelphs,'  and  '  the  principle  wing  '  are  not  English  at  all,  while  one 
long  sentence  on  p.  345  is  never  completed.  In  addition  to  these  errors 
we  have  noticed  several  smaller  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  '  heydey '  and 
'  la  droit.'  The  person  to  whom  Frederick  "William  IV  made  the  remark 
quoted  on  p.  430  was  not  Baron  Stockmar,  but  Beckerath,  as  Mr. 
Andrews  may  see  if  he  will  consult  the  first  volume  of  Sybel ;  while  to 
describe  Kotzebue  merely  as  '  a  journalist,'  without  mention  of  his  far 
better  known  profession  of  a  dramatist,  is  misleading.  With  these 
exceptions  the  author  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  consulted 
the  usual  authorities  and  condensed  their  information.  After  his 
two  preliminary  chapters  he  traces  the  '  reconstruction  '  of  1815,  the 
state  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X,  the 
progressive  movements  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  July  monarchy.  His  two  best  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  its  after-effects.  By  making  Austria  the  central 
figure,  and  her  policy  the  chief  object  of  revolutionary  attack,  he  greatly 
simplifies  the  description  of  that  longus  et  timis  annus,  while  he  well 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  *  rivalry  of  races '  within  the  Austrian  dominions 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  cause  of  reaction.  Being  written  from  a 
moderate  liberal  standpoint,  the  volume  is  studiously  fair  to  both  sides. 
It  has  two  good  maps  and  an  index.  W.  Millek. 
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L'Ecolc  Saint- Simonicnne :  sonHistoire,  son  Influence  jusqu'd  nos  Jours. 
Par  Georges  Weill,  docteur  es  lettres.     (Paris  :  Alcan.     1896.) 

Dr.  Weill's  '  Saint-Simon  et  son  CEuvre,'  to  whicli  the  present  book 
is  a  sequel,  was  noticed  in  this  Keview  in  April  1895.  The  author 
has  followed  the  same  method  now  as  before ;  he  is  the  historian,  who 
takes  no  side  but  contemplates  all,  in  this  instance  an  easy  self-denial,  for 
'  the  School  of  St.  Simon  is  dead ;  there  are  still  Fourierists  and 
Comtists,  but  no  St.  Simonians  '  (p.  290).  Yet  the  school  played  a  part  in 
two  revolutions  and  was  not  without  power  in  the  second  empire. 

After  St.  Simon's  funeral  (May  1825)  his  disciples  Olinde  Rodrigues, 
Halevy,  Bailly,  Comte,  and  Enfantin  met  and  decided  to  found  a  journal, 
which  duly  appeared  in  the  autumn  under  the  title  of  Le  Producteur. 
Comte  at  first  furnished  the  philosophy,  and  Enfantin  the  economics. 
The  programme  was  social  reform.  Inheritance  was  to  be  abolished  ; 
credit  was  to  be  organised  and  extended,  in  order  to  hasten  the  fall  of 
interest  (already  foreseen)  (p.  8  ;  cf.  p.  76);  and  the  bankers  were  to  direct 
industry.  But  the  French  public  were  more  concerned  about  the  Charter 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  about  far-reaching  social  reforms. 
The  Producteur  disappeared  at  the  end  of  1826.  Its  schemes  survived 
it.  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  Duveyrier  joined  the  staff  of  the  Caisse 
Hypothecaire :  they  were  trying  to  propagate  -a  religion  by  finance. 
Eugene  Rodrigues,  brother  of  Olinde,  comes  into  view  as  the  prophet  of 
the  new  religion,  which  was  inspired  by  the  writings  of  Lessing,  De 
Stael,  Lamennais,  and  De  Maistre.  It  was  essentially  pantheistic. 
All  is  in  God ;  therefore  all  things  are  sanctified  ;  the  flesh  itself  is  reha- 
bilitated ;  we  are  no  longer  Voltairians  but  children  of  eternity.  The  chief 
adepts  of  the  new  religion  were  to  form  a  '  college  ;  '  the  chief  of  the 
chief  was  to  be  '  father '  (there  were  afterwards  two  fathers,  Bazard  and 
Enfantin) ;  the  next  in  degree  '  sons.'  This  sacerdotalism  lost  Comte, 
Halevy,  and  Bailly  to  the  cause. 

Eugene  died  in  1830 ;  but  Olinde  sustained  the  school,  as  he  had 
before  sustained  the  master.  He  had  with  him  (besides  the  Pereires 
and  Gustave  d'Eichthal)  Bazard,  who  had  the  qualities  of  style  and 
clearness  lacking  to  Rodrigues  himself.  To  the  outer  world  it  was  none 
of  these,  but  Enfantin  that  personified  St.  Simonianism.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  a  modern  Moses  or  Zoroaster,  and  he  had  a  personal  fascina- 
tion that  induced  others  to  share  his  belief. 

Bazard's  lectures  ( '  L'Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  ' )  represent  what  was 
fairly  common  to  the  whole  body  of  adherents.  They  tell  us  that 
humanity,  like  a  plant  or  animal,  has  its  laws  of  growth  ;  its  development 
proceeds  on  three  lines,  art,  science,  and  industry,  a  trio  corresponding 
to  feeling,  intellect,  and  matter  (cf.  p.  30).  There  is  in  history  an  alternation 
of  critical  and  organic  (or  constructive)  epochs  ;  we  are  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  organic.  The  most  notable  fact  of  history  is  the  progress  of 
the  principle  of  association ;  and  we  have  now  to  make  it  complete 
and  all-embracing,  leaving  out  neither  women  nor  working-men  ;  we 
must  recognise  that  labour  is  the  only  title  to  property.  Religion 
will  represent  the  principle  of  Love,  at  the  head  of  all,  directing  science 
and  industry,  and  assigning  to  every  one  his  work  ;  religion  itself  is  re- 
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presented  by  the  chief  priest  as  the  living  law — hi  vivante.  A  philo- 
sophical sect  had  thus  become  a  religious  one. 

St.  Simonianism  helped  to  bring  to  the  front  in  1830  the  social  re- 
forms afterwards  so  popular  in  1848.  The  St.  Simonians  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  La  Fayette  to  be  dictator  and  carry  out  their  programme. 
In  Napoleon  III  some  twenty  years  aftersvards  they  seemed  to  have  found 
such  a  dictator  (see  ch.  viii.,  '  St.  Simonianism  under  the  Empire  ').  In 
1830  and  under  Louis  Philippe  they  were  seen,  perhaps,  at  their  best ; 
certainly  their  missionary  zeal  was  at  its  height.  Their  preaching  im- 
pressed Heine  and  converted  Liszt.  Barrault's  addresses  were  a  power 
in  Paris,  and  he  was  well  seconded  by  Laurent,  Reynaud,  and  Pierre 
Leroux.  All  gave  liberally  of  their  wealth,  like  the  primitive  Christians 
(pp.  51,  6G,  58).  In  the  south  of  France  they  made  some  converts,  but 
on  the  whole  were  quite  unsuccessful  abroad.  At  the  time  of  the  July 
Eevolution  they  published  the  popular  Globe  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
L'Organisateiir.  The  Globe  bore  such  mottoes  as,  A  chaciin  selon  sa 
capacite,  a  chaque  capacite  selon  ses  oeuvres  ;  and  it  had  Michel  Chevalier 
as  editor.  It  demanded  the^  annexation  of  Belgium,  the  liberation  of 
Poland,  alliance  with  England  and  Prussia.  Later  the  St.  Simonians 
inclined  more  to  Austria,  as  the  mediator  between  east  and  west  (pp. 
192,  198).  At  home  the  Globe  denounced  the  liberals  for  their  blind 
faith  in  parhamentary  government,  the  legitimists  for  their  obstinate 
defence  of  obsolete  abuses  and  privileges,  and  the  republicans  for  their 
appeals  to  violence  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  '  Government  by 
everybody  is  equivalent  to  government  by  nobody.'  They  tried  to  mediate 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  people,  looking  forward  to  a  society 
organised,  like  an  army,  under  capable  generals.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  centralised  government ;  each  commune  was  to  be  directed  by  its  mayor, 
schoolmaster,  and  priest,  naturally  a  St.  Simonian  priest. 

The  French  public  were  not  captivated,  and  the  school  itself  did  not 
long  remain  united.  In  1831  Enfantin  began  to  teach,  at  first  esoterically, 
then  openly,  a  doctrine  of  free  love,  as  a  logical  deduction  from  the  pan- 
theistic rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  (pp.  96  scq.)  This  new  doctrine  estranged 
not  only  Bazard  but  Hippolyte  Carnot,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  Charton, 
and  illustrious  women  like  Madame  Bazard  and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- 
Hilaire ;  finally  Rodrigues  himself  left  the  main  body,  trying  (in  vain)  to 
become  head  of  a  new  one.  Prosecution  of  Enfantin  and  others  by 
the  government  seemed  rather  to  encourage  than  dishearten  them,  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  St.  Simonian  convent  at  Menilmon- 
tant,  April  1832.  Forty  adherents,  most  of  them  clever  young  men 
from  the  Poly  technique,  followed  Enfantin  into  seclusion  ^  (ch.  iv.,  '  La 
Retraite  si  Menilmontant ').  Felicien  David  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  brilliant  career  in  that  singular  household.  At  the  end  of  1832 
Enfantin  disbanded  his  followers,  and  the  St.  Simonians  ceased  to  be  in 
any  sense  a  united  body.  The  survivors  of  the  forty  dispersed  this  way 
and  that,  retaining  for  the  most  part  their  faith,  forming  groups,  and  even 
starting  newspapers  to  spread  it.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  school. 
Some  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  east,  looking  for  the  Woman-Messiah  ;  ^ 

'  Their  names  are  chronicled  on  p.  119. 

*  Assisted  in  their  search  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  among  others  (p.  141). 
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some  applied  themselves  to  business,  in  order  to  make  money  for  the 
good  cause,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  made  fortunes  and  faithfully 
spent  them  on  the  cause  (pp.  152,  197,  206).  Many  became  Christians, 
Fourierists,  or  Comtists  (p.  154).  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  later  history, 
which  is  episodical ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  St. 
Simonians  that  many  of  the  schemes  preached  by  the  Globe  in  1830-2, 
or  by  the  'dispersed  remnant,  were  of  great  practical  utility  and  were  after- 
wards carried  out,  such  as  the  extension  of  railways,  the  drainage  of  Paris, 
the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal  (p.  112  seq. ;  cf.  pp.  176,  203),  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Algeria  (pp.  179, 180  seq.),  and  the  extension  of  banking  (cf.  p.  244). 
It  was  because  Louis  Napoleon  allowed  many  of  these  schemes  to  be 
executed  in  his  reign  that  he  was  regarded  by  St.  Simonians  as  a  philo- 
sopher king  of  their  pattern.  Though  the  grandiose  idea  of  a  new 
'  Encyclopedie,'  cherished  by  the  master  and  revived  by  Enfantin  (p.  276), 
was  no  doubt  less  useful,  the  execution  of  this  scheme  too  was  begun  (on 
the  death  of  Enfantin  in  1864)  by  Duveyrier  and  Sainte-Beuve  (p.  282), 
one  sign  out  of  many  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  St.  Simonian  ideas 
on  the  most  powerful  minds  in  France  only  a  generation  ago. 

J.   BONAK. 


NapoUon  III  avant  V Empire.    Par  H.  Thirria.     Tome  II.    (Paris  : 

Plon.    1896.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Review  (vol.  xi.  pp.  391-5),  brought  the  career  of  Louis  Napoleon 
down  to  his  election  as  president  of  the  French  republic  on  10  Dec.  1848  ; 
the  second  and  last  covers  the  three  years  between  that  date  and  the 
coup  d'etat  of  2  Dec.  1851.  It  strikes  us  at  the  outset  as  rather  a 
lack  of  proportion  to  devote  578  pages  to  such  a  short  period,  when  the 
whole  of  the  president's  previous  life  is  compressed  into  a  similar  space. 
Nor  is  this  great  diffuseness  warranted  by  the  importance  or  interest  of 
the  subject.  For  the  presidency  was  remarkable  for  little  else  but  the 
Roman  expedition  abroad,  while  at  home  it  was  a  series  of  provincial 
tours,  military  reviews,  and  verbose  parliamentary  debates.  But  the 
industry  of  M.  Thirria  has  supplied  ample  materials  out  of  the  newspaper 
files,  English  as  well  as  French,  which  he  has  ransacked  in  quest  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  illustrate  public  opinion  of  the  president's 
acts  and  motives.  Even  more  than  the  preceding  volume  this  second 
part  is  a  magazine  of  newspaper  cuttings.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  M. Thirria  had  given  us  a  careful  digest  of  these  innumerable  'leaders,' 
illustrated  with  quotations  here  and  there,  instead  of  overloading  his  book 
with  column  after  column  of  them.  For  amid  this  mass  of  newspaper 
extracts  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative  alto- 
gether, and  is  apt  to  feel  disappointed  when  his  author  throws  aside  the 
pen  for  several  pages  and  takes  up  the  scissors  and  paste  brush  of  the 
sub-editor.  As  a  work  of  reference  M.  Thirria's  volumes  are  excellent, 
especially  as  they  have  copious  and  accurate  tables  of  contents.  But  we 
have  read  more  readable  lives  of  Napoleon  III,  and  clearer,  because 
more  concise,  histories  of  his  presidency. 
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Throughout  this  volume  M.  Thirria  appears  as  the  apologist  of 
the  president.  According  to  him  history  will  condemn  the  prince  for 
having  violated  his  oath  and  the  constitution  committed  to  his  charge ; 
but  he  '  will  be  merciful  to  the  president  of  the  republic,  while 
reserving  all  his  severity  for  the  emperor.'  The  fact  is  that  the  author 
cannot  conceal  his  dislike  for  the  'principle  of  nationalities/  which 
guided  the  foreign,  and  particularly  the  Italian,  policy  of  Napoleon  III, 
whereas  he  is  much  more  lenient  in  his  judgment  of  the  coiq)  d'itat. 
He  takes  the  view  that  the  president  did  not  intend  such  a  step  until  all 
other  means  of  securing  a  prolongation  of  his  powers  had  failed,  and 
argues  with  much  ingenuity  in  support  of  his  theory.  Every  one,  he  says, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  prince ;  even  the  assembly  itself  had  declared  by  a 
considerable  majority  for  revision  of  the  constitution ;  but  that  majority 
fell  short  of  the  three-fourths  required  by  law.  What,  then,  was  the 
president  to  do  ?  He  could  not  dissolve  the  assembly ;  he  could  not 
induce  it  to  reconsider  its  vote.  The  true  answer  is  not,  however,  that 
given  by  M.  Thirria.  The  pubUc  welfare,  not  always  synonymous  with 
pubhc  opinion,  did  not  demand  a  resort  to  force,  and  now  that  the  second 
empire  is  dead  and  gone  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  end  justified 
the  means.  Besides,  M.  Thirria  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that  the 
president,  who,  on  his  showing,  desired  to  attain  his  ends  by  constitu- 
tional means,  made  such  extraordinary  efforts  from  the  very  first  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  army.  The  lavish  largesses  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  common  soldiers,  the  extravagant  doles  of  food  and 
drink  which  provoked  the  sarcasm,  Le  prdsident  est  moins  guerrier  que 
restaurateur,  the  tacit  encouragement  given  to  shouts  of  Vive  NapoUon  ! 
or  even  Vive  Vempereur !  at  reviews,  the  removal  of  General  Neumayer, 
who  had  forbidden  such  demonstrations  among  his  men,  the  degradation 
of  General  Changarnier  from  his  double  command — all  these  incidents 
occurred  before  the  vote  of  the  assembly  on  the  question  of  revision,  and 
all  pointed  to  a  coup  d'etat.  Probably  the  prince  had  two  strings  to  his 
bow ;  he  was  willing  to  make  the  assembly  his  tool,  if  he  could ;  but 
from  the  outset  he  was  resolved  to  have  the  army  with  him.  What 
must  strike  any  reader  is  the  bhndness  of  the  leading  republicans  to  what 
was  coming.  No  one  would  look  for  political  judgment  in  Lamartine, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  coup  d'etat  and  cited  the  American  constitu- 
tion as  conclusive  proof  that  a  second  consecutive  presidential  term  would 
be  as  harmless  in  the  case  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  in  that  of  Washington. 
But  Changarnier,  who  could  have  prevented  the  military  demonstrations 
if  he  had  so  chosen,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  weakness.  Kegarding  the 
president  as  a  '  melancholy  parrot,'  a  dawdling  dilettante  who  scrawled 
on  the  back  of  public  documents  or  made  cockboats  of  state  papers  at 
cabinet  councils,  he  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  slip  away,  until  it 
was  too  late.  The  man  who  had  the  clearest  insight  of  them  all  was 
Cavaignac,  the  president's  beaten  competitor,  whose  speech  on  the 
prolongation  of  his  rival's  term  of  office  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  forecasts  ever  uttered.  '  We  have  already,'  he  told  the  assembly, 
*  a  temporary  power  ;  we  are  threatened  with  a  prolonged  power  ;  power 
for  life  may  perhaps  be  expected  ;  then  will  come  hereditary  power,  then 
the  interest  of  the  dynasty,  then  the  revolution.     On  commence  par  la 
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proloiigation,  on  finit  par  Vusurpatimt.^    Here  in  a  sentence  is  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  second  empire. 

Yet  it  was  not  by  his  overtures  to  the  soldiers  alone  that  the  president 
gave  early  notice  to  the  politicians  of  his  intentions.  The  growth  of  a 
violent  Bonapartist  press,  the  articles  of  such  papers  as  the  Dix 
Decembre  and  the  Napoleon,  alleged  to  be  written  or  inspired  at  the 
Elysee ;  the  appointment  of  new  pr&fets  ;  the  determination  of  the  prince 
to  be  something  more  than  a  lay  figure  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat ; 
the  nomination  of  an  unknown  Bonapartist  as  vice-president ;  the 
perpetual  allusions  in  the  presidental  speeches  to  the  need  of  a  firm  hand 
for  the  repression  of  the  red  spectre — these  signs  of  the  times  could  hardly 
have  been  mistaken,  one  would  have  thought,  especially  when  the  power 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  remembered.  Yet  M.  Thirria  would  have 
us  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  president's  Strassburg  speech,  in  which 
he  denied  all  intention  of  attacking  the  constitution  and  ended  with  the 
famous  avowal,  Le  litre  que  fambitionne  le  plus  est  celui  d'honnete 
homme.  *  Later  on,'  says  the  author,  *  and  by  degrees,  he  became 
dominated  by  the  fixed  idea  of  a  mission  from  Providence,  and  came 
to  believe,  and  believe  sincerely,  that  his  duty,  his  oath,  his  honour 
demanded  one  thing  alone ' — the  coup  d'etat. 

M.  Thirria  shows  by  his  comments  on  the  Eoman  expedition  of  1849 
that  he  shares  the  prevailing  prejudice  of  his  countrymen  against  modem 
Italy,  which  he  describes  as  ennemie  de  la  France,  ennemie  d'autant  plus 
irreconciliable  que  son  unite  a  etc  faite  par  nous  et  cimentee  de  notre  sang. 
The  Roman  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  mistake  :  it 
violated  the  article  of  the  French  constitution,  which  proclaimed  that 
'  the  republic  respects  foreign  nationalities  and  never  employs  her  forces 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people  ;  '  it  disgusted  Mazzini  and  the  Roman 
republicans ;  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  pope ;  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm  at 
home.  But  to  say  that  the  Italians  nous  montraient  dejd  qu'ils  elevaient 
Vingratitude  d  la  hauteur  d\me  vertu  nationale  is  to  descend  from  the 
dignity  of  history  to  the  level  of  party  politics.  After  all.  Napoleon  III 
did  not  promise  to  *  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  '  for  nothing, 
while  the  completion  of  that  ideal  was  due  to  the  Prussian  victories  over 
Austria  in  1866,  not  to  the  French  emperor.  W.  Miller. 

Reinhold  Pauli :  Lebenserinnerungen  nach  Briefen  und  Tagebiichem 
zusammengestellt  von  Elisabeth  Pauli.  (Halle :  Privately  printed. 
1895.) 

The  labours  of  Reinhold  Pauli  in  the  cause  of  English  history,  though 
fully  recognised  by  English  historians,  have  not  met  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  His  most 
important  works  remain  untranslated,  and  are — to  our  discredit,  it  must 
be  said — little  known  in  this  country.  And  yet  it  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  for  at  least  three  centuries  of  our  history — the  three  last 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages — PauH's  '  Geschichte  Englands '  is  still  the 
best  general  authority,  though  it  was  published  forty  years  ago.  Had  an 
Englishman  written  an  equally  good  history  of  medieval  Germany,  it 
would  not  have  been  treated  in  this  way. 
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Pauli's  writings  are  the  best  proof  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
history  of  England,  but  the  book  before  us  displays  in  a  highly  agree- 
able manner  the  hking  he  acquired  for  the  country  itself  and  its 
inhabitants.  As  a  young  man  he  spent  nearly  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  later  days,  after  he  had  settled  dowm  as 
a  German  professor,  he  paid  repeated  visits  to  his  old  haunts.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  London  must  have  been  almost  as 
familiar  to  him  as  Bremen  or  Gottingen.  He  fell  in  love  with  English 
university  life  ;  he  delighted  in  the  Highlands  ;  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
vastness  and  the  restlessness  of  London.  Few  foreigners  have  had  a 
more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  this  many-sided  island,  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  abuse  which  our  *  splendid  isola- 
tion '  has  of  late  brought  down  upon  our  heads  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
turn  to  some  one  from  across  the  water  who  could  find  a  few  things  to 
admire.  But,  while  liking  and  admiring,  Pauli  did  not  lose  his  critical 
faculty.  He  criticises  freely,  but,  as  a  rule,  justly,  and  at  all  events  with- 
out malice. 

Frau  Pauli's  reminiscences,  largely  supplemented  by  extracts  from  her 
husband's  letters  and  diaries,  present  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
student  life.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  hved  for  learning,  and  who  died 
in  the  midst  of  work,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  warm  heart,  a 
vivacious  temperament,  many  friends,  many  diverse  interests — a  man 
who  loved  music  and  literature,  felt  keenly  about  politics,  and  was 
intensely  patriotic — in  short,  a  scholar  who  never  froze  into  a  Wagner,  but 
contrived  successfully  to  combine  the  man  and  the  Gelehrte.  Pauli  came 
of  a  North  German  family,  members  of  which  had  settled  in  several  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  His  father,  a  Hamburger,  took  part  in  the  rising  against  the 
French  in  1813,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  an  old  French  protestant  family.  Pauli's  character,  a  blend 
of  French  vivacity  and  German  thoroughness,  faithfully  represented  this 
mixed  descent.  His  father  migrated  to  Bremen  in  1830,  when  Eeinhold 
was  seven  years  old,  and  there  the  lad  went  to  school.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  eagerly  studied  English,  read  English  poetry,  and 
made  friends  -svith  Delius  over  Shakespeare.  In  1842  he  entered  the 
university,  and  attended  Kanke's  lectures.  After  a  short  time  at  Bonn, 
where  he  heard  Dahlmann  and  made  acquaintance  with  Arndt,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1846. 

Anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  English,  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  tutorship  in  a  wealthy  Scottish  family,  at  that  moment  resident  at 
Eichmond  on  the  Thames.  His  first  letters  from  England  bear  evidence 
of  occasional  Heimweh,  and  his  two  pupils  were  not  all  that  they  might 
have  been  ;  but  he  writes  enthusiastically  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  goes  into  ecstasies  over  Jenny  Lind.  The  family  soon  moved  home 
to  Scotland,  where  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
Enghsh  language  and  literature,  but  found  the  humdrum  domestic  life 
rather  tedious.  Meanwhile  he  kept  his  primary  object  in  view.  *  My  atten- 
tion,' he  writes, '  is  directed,  now  as  ever,  to  the  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  England.'  And  again,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Lappenberg, 
wr.tten  in  February  1848,  he  says,  '  To  study  English  history  at  close 
quarters  was  the  one  object  which  brought  me  to   England  .  .  .  my 
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keenest  desire  is  to  go  deeply  into  the  Norman  period,  to  which  I  was 
strongly  attracted  as  a  boy.'  He  worked  hard  at  Anglo-Saxon,  which  he 
had  already  begun  under  Lappenberg's  auspices.  A  little  later  we  find 
him  beginning  to  write,  fortunate  in  a  country  at  peace  with  itself  while 
all  Europe  was  in  turmoil. 

A  good  part  of  1848  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  '  Christopher  North,'  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lorimer,  and 
Others.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  revelling  in  the  beauties  of 
Oxford.  Early  in  1849  he  went  to  London,  where  Bunsen  warmly 
befriended  him,  and  a  year  later  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Bunsen's  house 
as  the  great  man's  secretary.  Here  he  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  his 
patron,  but  he  found  time  to  carry  on  his  own  studies.  In  March  1850 
he  was  able  to  tell  Lappenberg  that  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the 
whole  mass  of  medieval  English  historians,  and  had  learnt  Anglo-Saxon 
and  a  little  Norse  into  the  bargain.  The  first  outcome  of  this  was  his 
'  Alfred,'  published  in  1851.  But  already  (September  1850)  he  had  been 
nominated  by  Lappenberg,  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  to  continue  his 
great  work  on  English  history.  *  I  must  confess,'  writes  Pauli, '  that  your 
nomination  of  me  as  a  fitting  successor  to  yourself  has  almost  more 
alarmed  and  humbled  me  than  emboldened  me  to  undertake  a  task  so 
unexpectedly  offered  and  in  itself  so  attractive.'  His  chief  difficulty  was 
that,  having  to  make  his  living,  he  would  not  be  able  to  devote  more  than 
a  poi'tion  of  his  time  to  the  history.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  a  year  and  a 
half  later  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  set  to  work  regularly  on  his  task. 
In  April  1852  he  gave  up  his  post  in  Bunsen's  house,  carrying  with  him 
the  gratitude  and  best  wishes  of  his  employer.  For  some  time  he 
remained  in  London,  hard  at  work,  hopeful,  but  somewhat  anxious  for 
the  future.  *  If  I  were  not  inspired,'  he  writes  to  Parthey,  '  by  the 
ambition  to  do  something  solid  for  my  country,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to 
lead  so  toilsome  a  life  here  in  England,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  payment  after  German  fashion.  But  it  is  this  thought  that  helps  me 
along — this,  and  the  secret  hope  of  some  day  finding  a  place  in  a  German 
University,  I  long  for  home  more  than  ever.'  And  to  Lappenberg  he 
writes  that  he  has  seen  Ranke,  who  has  advised  him  to  come  home  soon. 
*  If  the  abundance  of  historical  materials  ties  me  here,'  he  says,  '  on  the 
other  hand  I  find  neither  hearty  sympathy  nor  scientific  support  in  my 
undertaking.'  In  the  winter  of  1852-3  he  went  home  for  his  military 
service  as  a  Prussian  citizen,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  volume  of  his 
English  history  (1154-1272)  appeared. 

Yet  another  year  was  passed  in  England,  where  Pauli  worked  '  like  a 
horse  '  at  his  second  volume,  and  also  at  a  collection  of  documents  (pre- 
served in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere)  on  German  history.  These  were 
published  in  1854  and  1855.  In  the  autumn  of  1855  he  established 
himself  as  a  Privat-Docent  at  Bonn,  but  he  soon  moved  on  to  Munich, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1856-7.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
best  of  company — Kaulbach,  Sybel,  Liebig.  Nevertheless  he  writes,  '  I 
feel  here,  as  a  North-German,  far  less  at  home  than  I  ever  did  in 
England.'  The  following  spring  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  professorship 
at  Rostock.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  brief  year  of  married  happiness.  His 
wife,  Anna  Ulrichs,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  good  commercial  family 
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in  Bremen,  witli  whom  his  own  relatives  had  for  some  time  been  intimate. 
His  marriage  took  place  in  August  1857  ;  in  October  of  the  following 
year  his  wife  died.  He  sought  relief  from  his  sorrow  by  plunging  again 
into  his  English  studies,  and  the  winter  of  1858-9  was  spent  in 
England.  By  this  time  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  history  had 
been  published  (1855  and  1858),  bringing  the  work  down  to  1509.  He 
published  no  more  in  Heeren  and  Ukert's  series,  but  he  continued  to 
work  at  his  favourite  subject.  Early  in  1859  we  find  him  at  Cambridge, 
enjoying  a  feast  at  Sidney  Sussex  and  admiring  the  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
on  whom  he  published  papers  in  1859  and  1862. 

It  was  a  rehef  to  him  when  he  received  a  Buf  to  Tubingen,  where 
be  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  He  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
little  place. 

The  conditions  of  social  life  here  are  extremely  primitive.  We  dine  at  mid- 
day, get  up  at  cockcrow,  and  go  to  roost  at  simset.  No  railway  as  yet  corrupts 
this  state  of  nature,  whose  nocturnal  innocence  is  not  illuminated  by  gas  ;  even 
the  dining-room  of  the  '  Traube '  is  contented  with  tallow  candles.  .  .  .  The 
professors  are  mostly  thorough  Swabians.  They  take  their  wine  midday  and 
evening  at  the  *  Traube  ; '  the  '  Kneipe  '  is  their  regular  exercise  groimd ;  there 
they  chatter  away  with  the  greatest  vivacity  and  vehemence.  Almost  all  of 
them  swear  at  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  uphold  Austria,  and  abuse  the  Prussians. 

In  these  surroundings  Pauli  was  not  likely  to  feel  himself  very  com- 
fortable. Still  he  remained  there  seven  years,  and  his  genial  temper  made 
him  many  friends,  even  among  strong  political  opponents.  The  botanist 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  who  had  saluted  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  Tiibingen 
as  a  '  verdammter  Preiss '  {sic),  came  afterwards  to  be  one  of  his  best 
allies.  In  April  1860  he  married  Elizabeth,  younger  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  Anna — a  marriage  which,  it  is  clear,  gave  him  unbroken  domestic 
happiness  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Tubingen 
that  he  published  his  '  Bilder  aus  Alt-England '  (1860)  and  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  English  History  since  1815  '  (1864),  besides  several  smaller 
treatises. 

But  in  1866  his  Tiibingen  professorship  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The 
seven  weeks'  war  was  not  long  over  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  government  that  Pauli  was  the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbilcher  reflecting  on  the  attitude  of  Wiirtemberg  during 
the  late  struggle.  Pauli  had  been,  as  was  natural,  intensely  interested  in 
the  events  of  the  time.  A  year  before,  German  pohtics  seemed  to  him  in  an 
almost  hopeless  condition.  In  common  with  many  others  at  that  time — 
with  Sybel,  for  instance — he  misunderstood  and  disliked  Bismarck.  But 
all  his  sympathies  were  with  Prussia,  and  he  wrote  as  he  felt.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  thus 
terminated  his  residence  in  South  Germany.  Fortunately  he  received 
immediately  an  invitation  to  Marburg,  whence  he  moved  on,  in  1869,  to 
Gottingen.  Here,  at  last,  he  had  found  the  spot  that  fully  suited  him. 
'  It  is  the  place,'  he  writes, 

to  which  I  have  turned  longing  eyes  ever  since  I  left  England  in  1855.  With 
its  scientific  ardour,  its  rich  library,  its  many  students,  its  freedom  from  Eomanist 
influence,  its  nearness  to  Bremen  and  Berlin,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  a 
Prussian  university,  how  can  I  help  preferring  Gottingen  to  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
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berg,  even  in  some  respects  to  Berlin  itself?  It  opens  to  me  a  wide  sphere  of 
activity  as  a  teacher,  and  it  offers  me  the  best  library  in  Germany,  except  that 
of  Berlin,  for  my  English  studies. 

Here,  then,  Pauli  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
The  possession  of  so  good  a  berth  did  not  in  the  least  degree  chill  his 
interest  in  historical  science,  or  blunt  the  edge  of  his  literary  activity. 
He  had  already,  while  at  Marburg,  published  his  '  Simon  de  Montfort '  and 
the  second  volume  of  his  later  '  English  History '  (1867).  He  now 
brought  out  a  volume  of  '  Aufsittze  '  on  English  history,  and  almost  every 
year  he  published  two  or  three  original  papers  on  the  same  subject.  In 
1875  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  later  '  English  History '  appeared. 

During  this  time  he  paid  almost  yearly  visits  to  England  and  Scotland. 
He  visited  Freeman  at  Somerleaze,  and  Lord  Acton  at  Aldenham  ;  he 
spent  pleasant  days  with  Professor  Stubbs ;  he  received  honorary  degrees 
at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  During  the  Franco-German  war  he  found 
some  cause  to  blame  the  attitude  of  the  British  government.  He  notes 
in  more  than  one  place  signs  of  English  hostility  to  Germany.  Writing 
from  London  in  Jan.  1871  he  says,  '  Everywhere  in  England  I  find  the 
feeling  against  Prussia  even  worse  than  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  Young  Oxford 
spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  France  under  Gambetta,  and  with  hatred, 
inspired  by  fear,  of  Prussian  despotism.'  My  impression  is  that  Pauli  was 
unfortunate  in  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  that  the  general  feeling 
towards  Germany  was  far  from  being  so  hostile,  even  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  he  thought.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  did  not  disturb  his  friendly 
relations  with  this  country,  although  he  lived  to  see  that  unfortunate 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  England  which  is  so  serious 
a  factor  in  the  conditions  of  to-day.  Writing  to  Professor  Lorimer  about 
1879,  he  says,  *  I  hardly  like  to  confess  it,  but  the  alienation  between  our 
two  peoples  seems  to  be  greater  and  more  hopeless  than  ever  before.  I 
have  never  before  observed  so  strong  a  dislike  in  Germany  for  everything 
English.  The  Germans  have  lost  confidence  in  English  policy,  in  English 
administration,  and  in  English  morality,  and  they  detest  what  once  they 
so  admired.'  We  all  know  this  now,  but  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have 
taken  the  British  public  so  many  years  to  discover  the  truth. 

In  1880  he  was  in  England  for  the  last  time.  A  gouty  affection  was 
now  telling  on  his  health,  but  it  did  not  disturb  his  spirits  or  diminish 
his  mental  energy.  His  last  letter,  to  Waitz,  is  full  of  literary  plans. 
'Do  you  know,'  he  says,  'that  there  are  at  Cheltenham  5,000  letters, 
undescribed  and  untouched  ?  Who  knows  what  they  may  not  bring  to 
light?'  This  letter  is  dated  1  June  1882;  on  the  2nd  he -attended 
the  baptism  of  a  little  niece  at  Bremen,  and  was  as  lively  afterwards  as 
any  of  the  party  ;  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  was  a 
happy  death,  crowning  an  active,  useful,  and  happy  life.  We  have  every 
reason  to  thank  Frau  Pauli  for  the  modest  and  unpretending  but  skilful 
manner  in  which  she  has  put  together  the  book.  It  is  an  unadorned  but 
vivid  picture  of  a  type  of  character  in  which  Germany  used  to  excel,  but 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  combined  influences  of  militarism,  imperialism, 
and  commerce  are  making  every  day  more  rare  in  that  country. 

It  should  be  added  that  Pauli's  distinguished  pupil  and  follower, 
Professor  Liebermann,  has  appended  to  the  book  a  complete  bibliography 
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of  his  dead  master's  writings — an  admirable  example  of  that  scrupulous 
thoroughness  which  characterises  all  his  work.  Only  one  other  remark 
occurs  to  me  in  connexion  with  this  list.  Professor  Liebermann  appears  to 
attribute  '  The  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,'  which  Pauli  reviewed  in 
the  Historische  Zeitschrift  in  1861,  to  '  A.  Clifford.'  It  is  anonymous, 
but  its  author  was  Mr.  Seeley,  the  publisher,  father  of  Sir  John  Seeley. 

G.  W.  Prothero. 


La  Mission  de  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  a  Berlin.    Par  le  Due  de  Broglie, 
(Paris:  Calmann  L6vy.     1896.) 

The  duke  de  Broglie's  indefatigable  pen,  which  has  traced  with  un- 
impassioned  lucidity  so  many  episodes  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  here  employed  itself,  in  not  quite  so  undisturbed 
a  mood,  upon  a  very  notable  series  of  transactions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
of  recent  date ;  for,  though,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  the  duke 
forbears  from  saying,  and  a  great  deal  that  he  mentions  only  because  he 
cannot  see  his  way  to  ignoring  .it,  the  period  of  M.  de  Gontaut's  German 
mission  covered  the  years  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  royalists, 
with  the  duke  de  Broglie  prominent  among  them,  lost  the  game,  nobody 
being  more  gratified  by  their  disappointment  than  Prince  Bismarck.  Thus 
the  impressions  here  conveyed  as  to  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
French  home  and  foreign  affairs  lend  a  special  interest  to  this  volume, 
while  the  actual  reminiscences  contained  in  it  from  M.  de  Gontaut's  own 
lips  or  hand  are  comparatively  meagre.  Yet  not  only  is  the  highest 
credit  due  to  him  for  the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  undertook 
a  distasteful  task,  and  for  the  skill  and  success  with  which  (though  without 
previous  diplomatic  experience)  he  upheld  the  interests  of  his  unfortunate 
country  in  the  face  of  what  soon  showed  itself  to  be  an  unmistakable 
personal  resentment  of  his  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
but  his  six  years  of  service  under  Thiers  and  Macmahon,  during  which 
M.  de  Gontaut  (himself  a  royalist  by  descent  and  opinion)  had  in 
succession  as  his  official  chiefs  M.  de  Eemusat  and  the  dukes  de  Broglie 
and  Decazes,  were  distinguished  by  at  least  one  notable  historic  achieve- 
ment, and  (if  M.  de  Broglie's  account  be  accepted)  by  at  least  one 
consummate  diplomatic  success  of  a  kind  that  is  not  written  on  the 
walls.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  signataries  of  the  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  the  French  territory  which  the  ardour  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
resources  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  self-control  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  royalists  (or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them)  had  contributed 
to  bring  about.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  instrumental  in  averting  the 
catastrophe  which  it  is  idle  to  deny  threatened  France  more  or  less 
imminently  in  1875.  Indeed,  M.  de  Broglie  states  that  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  at  Berlin  whose  quick  wit  discovered,  through  the  indiscreet 
conversation  of  the  younger  Herr  von  Radowitz,  the  secret  intentions,  and 
the  principle  of  prevention  underlying  them,  which  animated  the  Prussian 
war  party,  and  into  which  (though  to  what  degree  remains  uncertain) 
Prince  Bismarck  had  entered.  M.  de  Gontaut  was  able  to  forewarn  his 
own  government  in  time,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  first 
overt  communication  which  reached  them  in  the  shape  of  an  informal 
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series  of  observations  from  Prince  Hohenlohe  ;  he  was  also  able  to  secure 
beforehand  a  general  promise  from  the  tsar  for  the  event  of  an  unprovoked 
attack,  and  to  provide  his  government  with  the  means  of  appealing  at  the 
right  moment  to  public  opinion  through  the  Times.  Supposing  this  narra- 
tive to  be  complete,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  detail  correct,  few  diplomatists 
have  ever  rendered  a  more  signal  service  to  their  country.  M.  de  Gontaut 
and  his  government  were  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  Eastern 
difficulties  that  took  their  origin  in  the  same  year  1875,  and  led  to  the 
Berlin  '  Memorandum,'  of  which  fortunately  the  course  of  events  was  to 
cover  the  futility.  But  apart  from  the  view  which  may  be  taken  (and, 
indeed,  is  taken  by  the  duke  de  Broglie)  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
our  own  government  as  to  the  breakdown  of  this  endeavour,  the  eager- 
ness of  France  to  assert  herself  in  the  intended  European  concert  is 
pardonable  enough.  Altogether  the  foreign  policy  of  which  M.  de 
Gontaut-Biron  was  so  singularly  capable  an  agent  in  its  most  anxious 
sphere  very  distinctly  contributed  to  the  recovery  by  France  of  the 
place  due  to  her  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  A.  W.  Ward. 


Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Bom.      Von  Dr.  Hermann  Vogblstein  und 
Dr.  Paul  Eieger.    2  vols.    (Berlin  :  Mayer  und  Miiller.     1895, 1896.) 

We  notice  with  pleasure  this  work,  which  is  the  issue  of  a  prize  offered  by 
a  private  gentleman  in  Vienna,  and  divided  between  the  well-known  Dr. 
A.  Berliner,  the  author  of  many  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  the  two 
authors  of  the  present  volumes.  The  division  of  labour  between  the  two 
authors  is  explained  at  the  end  of  the  preface.  Dr.  Berliner's  prize  essay 
came  out  in  1893,  and  will  certainly  hold  its  place  for  many  years,  as  it 
merits  (see  our  notice  of  it  in  the  Jeioish  Quarterly  Review,  vii.  353). 
Our  authors  duly  acknowledge  the  value  of  his  '  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Eome,'  as  follows  : — 

Although  A.  Berliner's  'History  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,'  to  which  the  otlier 
half  of  the  prize  was  adjudged,  only  recently  appeared,  we  did  not  consider  the 
publication  of  our  work  superfluous.  How  far  our  opinion  is  justified  intelligent 
readers  will  best  be  able  to  decide,  now  that  the  two  works  are  printed. 
Berliner  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
special  history  of  the  Roman  community.  His  numerous  publications  (since 
1874)  from  the  archives  of  the  congregation  have  aided  us  in  many  ways.  Yet 
how  little  we  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  his  '  History  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  ' 
for  our  work  is  shown  by  the  quotations  from  his  book,  which  we  have 
invariably  indicated  with  the  greatest  care. 

Indeed,  our  authors  conscientiously  quote  their  sources  and  omit  nothing 
of  importance  concerning  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary  their  ardour  is 
excessive,  and  they  treat,  as  we  shall  see,  of  matters  which  do  not 
directly  concern  the  history  of  the  Jew  at  Eome. 

Their  division  of  the  periods  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Berliner — (1)  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  heathen  epoch, 
139  B.C.  to  312  a.d.  ;  (2)  from  312  to  1000;  (3)  from  1000  to  1304, 
during  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire ;  (4)  through  the 
development,  material  as  well  as  spiritual,  during  the  absence  of  the  papacy 
from  Eome  followed  by  the  great   schism,  1303  to  1420.     Here  ends 
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the  first  volume.  The  second  treats  (5)  of  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  the  community  during  the  humanist  period,  from  1420  to  1550  ;  (6)  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  during  the  reaction,  and  the  decadence,  i.e.  from  1550 
to  1793,  viz.  the  period  of  the  Ghetto  ;  and  finally  (7)  of  the  three  epochs 
of  liberty  from  1793  to  1870.  Each  of  these  periods  treats  separately 
(a)  of  the  political  status  of  the  Jews,  (/3)  of  the  literary  activity,  and 
(y)  of  the  inner  life  of  the  congregation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  last 
two  divisions  concern  the  works  which  represent  the  learning  of  the  Jews 
and  their  education,  both  of  which  are  prominent  in  the  book  of  Dr. 
Berliner  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  present  writers.  Perhaps  we  might 
mention  Manuelo,  the  friend  of  Dante,  who  composed  some  poetical  pieces 
dedicated  to  him.  The  Jossipon,  or  Pseudo- Josephus,  would  have  a  right 
to  be  mentioned  if  we  were  sure  that  the  author  wrote  at  Rome  ;  but 
anyhow  Dr.  Eieger  was  not  in  possession  of  the  latest  documents  on 
the  subject.  The  earlier  divisions  of  the  book  are  merely  repetitions  from 
Roman  historians,  and  the  materials  for  the  period  of  the  pope's  papal 
rule  have  already  been  worked  out  by  M.  Rhodoconacchi,  Graetz,  and 
Giidemann.  Moreover  our  authors  have  too  many  rhetorical  pages  in 
the  work.  They  have,  in  fact,  not  much  that  is  new  to  offer  more  than 
Berliner,  who,  as  our  authors  recognise,  made  use  of  the  same  documents. 
We  are  so  busy  in  our  century  that  with  the  best  will  we  have  no  time  to 
spend  on  a  rdchauffe  cooked  in  another  sauce.  A.  Neubauer. 


The  Balkans :  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  aiid  Montenegro.    By 
William  Miller,  M.A.     (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1896.) 

Mr.  Miller  may  be  unreservedly  congratulated  on  his  popular  history 
of  the  three  Slavonic  lands  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  of  the  Roman 
nation  which  naturally  falls  into  the  same  group.  With  an  admirable 
sense  of  proportion  he  has  used  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  has  brought  out  into  due  relief  the  epochs  of  Bul- 
garian and  Servian  greatness  ;  and  the  reader  apprehends  that  one  great 
difference  between  the  history  of  these  nations  and  that  of  the  Roumans 
lay  in  the  fact  that  such  an  epoch  was  denied  to  Roumania.  But  the 
main  part  of  the  book  is  justly  devoted  to  recent  history,  showing  how 
these  states  won  their  deliverance  from  the  Turk,  and  how  they  have 
severally  begun  their  courses  along  the  completely  new  lines  of  develop- 
ment which  that  deliverance  opened  up.  Of  the  four  stories  perhaps  that 
of  the  state  which  never  submitted  to  the  Ottoman  yoke  is  told  best ;  and 
Mr.  Miller  has  done  full  justice  to  the  heroism  of  Cmagora.  He  brings 
out  neatly  the  contrast  in  character,  due  to  the  difference  in  national  his- 
tory, between  the  Bulgarian  and  Montenegrin.  *  Put  both  in  a  drawing- 
room,  and  the  Montenegrin,  who  has  never  bowed  his  neck  to  a  foreign 
master,  will  look  and  behave  like  a  gentleman,  while  the  Bulgarian,  but 
lately  set  free  from  the  Turkish  bondage,  will  look  and  behave  hke  a  boor. 
But  put  the  two  upon  a  waste  plot  of  ground,  and  the  Bulgarian  will 
convert  it  into  a  garden  of  roses,  while  the  Montenegrin  will  look  on.' 
Mr.  Miller  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  present  prince  of  Montenegro. 
His  judgments  on  transactions  and  his  estimates  of  men  are  marked  by 
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impartiality  and  common  sense,  mi  prejudiced  by  historical  or  political 
theories.  The  book  will  be  found  a  safe  and  attractive  guide  to  the  general 
reader  who  desires  to  obtain  the  preliminary  information  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  rudimentary  comprehension  of  the  Eastern  question. 

J.  B.  Bury. 


TJiC  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Biissians.  By  Anatole  Leeoy- 
Beaulieu.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition,  with  Annotations,  by 
Zenaide  a.  Ragozin.  Part  III :  The  Religion.  (New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1896.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  English  translation  has  appeared  of  the  third 
volume  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  excellent  work  on  Russia.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  same  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  the  same  impartiality 
as  were  displayed  in  the  two  earlier  volumes.  Probably  no  foreigner 
knows  so  much  about  Russia  as  M.  LerOy-Beaulieu.  In  the  present 
volume  we  have  a  description  of  the  multifarious  religions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  huge  empire,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  government — the  orthodox,  the  Roman  catholic,  Judaism,  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Shamanism,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  dissenters  (once  orthodox) 
whose  tenets  are  almost  inexplicable  and  who  are  ever  on  the  increase. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  observed  with  true  insight  that,  however  much  the 
Russian  peasant  may  have  submitted  to  the  temporal  power  of  his 
imperial  master,  he  has  conclusively  shown  that  he  considers  his 
conscience  in  his  own  keeping. 

The  position  of  the  orthodox  church,  its  historical  development  in 
Russia,  and  its  great  leaders  at  periods  of  national  struggles  are  clearly 
stated  by  our  author.  The  creation  of  the  patriarchate  and  its  abolition 
by  Peter  are  two  curious  facts  in  this  history.  The  patriarch  was 
appointed  because  Russia  must  perforce  weaken  her  connexion  with  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  when  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  he  became  less  of  a  free  agent.  The  office  was  put  an  end  to 
because  Peter,  upon  whom  nothing  was  lost,  during  his  travels  saw  in 
the  relation  of  the  English  church  to  the  state  the  beau  id&al  of  what  he 
conceived  its  position  should  be.  All  the  parts  in  M.  BeauUeu's  book 
which  treat  of  Nicon  and  his  struggle  with  the  tsar  Alexis  possess  very 
great  interest.  The  most  complete  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  William  Palmer's  well-known  work,  because  when  in  Russia  he 
was  allowed  to  use  manuscripts  which  to  this  day  have  never  been  else- 
where printed.  The  best  historians  in  Russia  think  that  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Staro-ohriadtsi,  or  old  believers,  there  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  refusal  to  take  the  corrected  texts  of  the  religious  books.  It  was 
really  the  dislike  felt  for  a  clergy  growing  rich  and  luxurious,  alien  in 
spirit  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  and  somewhat  modelled  upon 
that  of  Poland.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Herzen,  when  he  printed  in  London 
the  *  Stoglav,'  or  Book  of  the  Hundred  Chapters  (of  the  time  of  Ivan  IV), 
was  to  show  that  the  Russian  church  had  lost  something  of  its  ancient 
liberty.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  very  just  and  fair  to  the  Russian  priest, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  the  poor  man's  friend, 
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As  regards  the  dissenters,  they  are  of  all  shades  and  hues — sometimes 
resembling  our  Quakers,  Shakers,  and  the  Peculiar  People.  In  old 
times  they  endured  a  great  deal  of  persecution.  At  present  they  are 
tolerated,  even  if  sometimes  treated  harshly.  The  new  sect  of  the 
Stundists  has  been  more  roughly  handled,  and  we  think  we  can  divine 
the  reason  :  the  foreign  (chiefly  German)  origin  of  this  sect  does  not 
recommend  it,  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  government  sees  in  it 
socialistic  tendencies.  Of  course  Russia  numbers  a  great  many  followers 
of  Islam.  These  are  undisturbed  in  their  worship,  and  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  does  not  fail  to  tell  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  eighteen  years  ago,  their  prayers  rose  dutifully  in  the  mosques  for 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  tsar.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  only  inclined 
to  be  really  severe  upon  the  treatment  of  non-orthodox  religions  in  Russia 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Here  Russia  has  a  very  difficult 
position.  With  the  Poles  (in  every  way  a  religious  people)  the  feelings  of 
nationality  and  religion  are  strongly  bound  up  together.  During  the 
insurrections,  and  especially  the  last  one  of  1863,  many  of  the  most  active 
propagators  of  hostilities  against  the  Russians  were  tbe  clergy,  who  not 
only  preached  in  their  churches  the  national  cause,  but  sometimes  them- 
selves led  parties  of  the  insurgents,  as,  for  example,  the  priest  Mackiewicz. 
This,  perhaps,  may  partly  explain  the  suspicions  of  the  government  in 
this  matter.  But  Russia  is  a  country  great  enough  to  be  able  to  practise 
complete  toleration.  The  Buddhists  were  so  favourably  treated  by 
Catherine  that  the  number  of  the  priests  grew  inconveniently  great,  and 
had  to  be  reduced  by  order  of  Nicholas.  In  Siberia  Shamanism  is  also 
very  flourishing. 

Thus  among  the  populations  of  this  huge  empire,  so  interesting  to  the 
ethnologist  and  philologist,  may  also  be  found  every  variety  of  belief. 
The  dominant  religion,  however,  is  naturally  the  orthodox  or  Greek,  and 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  full  details  of  its  present  system  of  organisation. 
If  the  rural  pope  is  often  illiterate,  we  must  not  forget  that  among  the 
upper  clergy  men  of  great  learning  are  to  be  found. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  Madame  Ragozin,  it  is  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  the  preceding  volumes.  It  is  very  readable,  and  the  text  is 
occasionally  illustrated  by  notes,  not  so  plentiful,  perhaps,  in  this  as  in  the 
two  preceding  volumes.  Here  Madame  Ragozin  occasionally  sets  her 
author  straight  or  appears  as  the  advocate  of  her  people  against  what 
she  considers  misrepresentation.  We  are  glad  that  her  absence  from 
her  native  country  has  not  weakened  her  love  for  it. 

W.  R.  MORFILL. 

Those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  full  the  history  of  universities  is 
of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  impart  living,  human 
interest  to  the  story  even  of  the  greatest  universities.  Mr.  Rait  in  The 
Universities  of  Aberdeen :  a  History  (Aberdeen  :  J.  G.  Bisset.  1895) 
has,  almost  without  exception,  escaped  the  pitfalls,  and  has  constructed  an 
always  readable  and  often  very  interesting  account  of  the  two — till 
recently  independent — universities  established  in  Aberdeen.  His  work 
is  a  piece  of  really  careful  historical  research,  and  the  author  brings 
to  his  task  a  wide  knowledge  of  Scotch  and  English  literary  history. 
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Almost  [the  only  technical  slip  which  I  have  noticed  is  the  statement 
that  in  '  all  the  medieval  universities  the  rector  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  members,  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  nations.'  Nations 
disappear  in  the  later  German  universities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
universities  which  had  no  rector.  The  statement  tbat  '  Aberdeen  was 
the  first  university  in  Scotland,  or  indeed  in  Great  Britain,  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  art  of  healing,'  may  be  strictly  accurate  if  understood 
of  the  foundation  of  endowed  professorships.  But  then  in  the  older 
British  universities  there  were  no  endowed  professorships  at  all,  but  they 
had  medical  faculties,  and  a  few  college  fellows  might  study  medicine. 
There  are  few  books  of  the  kind  which  do  not  abound  with  much  more 
serious  inaccuracies  than  these.  H.  Kashdall. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Quill's  version  of  the  last  three  books  of  The  History  of 
Tacitus  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1896)  is,  like  his  first  volume, 
emphatically  a  labour  of  love  :  it  is  permeated  throughout  by  a  whole- 
souled  enthusiasm  not  only  for  his  author,  but — which  is  more  sur- 
prising— for  the  '  elegant  renderings  '  and  *  magnificent  emendations  ' 
of  modern  commentators  on  the  text  of  Tacitus.  These  comprehensive 
laudations  disarm  criticism.  But  it  is  really  hard  to  understand  why 
enthusiasm  should  make  the  translator  so  verbose  and  so  irrelevant.  A 
whole  introductory  chapter  is  devoted,  d  ;propos  de  bottes,  to  a  review  of 
Lecky's  *  Democracy  and  Liberty.'  Some  passages  are  discussed  twice 
over — first  in  the  introduction,  then  again  in  the  commentary — while 
some  of  the  notes  simply  reproduce  phrases  already  given  in  the  transla- 
tion, without  comment  or  addition  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Quill's 
publisher  rather  than  his  public  who  should  complain  of  such  vain 
repetition.  But  the  present  volume  is  marred  by  worse  faults.  Its  style, 
like  that  of  the  translation  of  books  i.  and  ii.,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago,  is  still  most  unpleasing  :  passages  of  Asiatic  turgidity  stand  side  by 
side  with  expressions  like  '  the  Marcellus  gang,'  sentences  beginning  with 
a  colloquial  '  Well,'  and,  in  short,  a  kind  of  '  up-to-date  '-ness  which 
would  be  suitable  in  a  war  correspondent's  letter,  but  is  very  much  out  of 
place  in  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  who,  however  heterogeneous  the  ele- 
ments of  his  style,  is  at  least  not  slangy.  A  kindred  fault  is  the  really 
intolerable  habit  of  modernising  place-names  where  possible,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  which  is  that  the  book  cannot  be  read  with  the  help  of  any 
one  atlas,  ancient  or  modern.  And  even  here  there  is  no  consistency : 
for  instance,  Mogontiacum  is  called  indiscriminately  Mainz  and  Mayence. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  point  of  correctness  of 
rendering  Mr.  Quill  has  vastly  improved.  He  is  much  less  slipshod  than 
of  old  :  he  seldom  now  introduces  unauthorised  phrases  into  the  text ; 
and  he  really  shows  great  industry  and  considerable  judgment  in  sifting 
and  comparing  the  views  of  commentators. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Beer  in  Spain  ten  years 
ago  not  the  least  notable  was  that  of  the  Leon  palimpsest,  under  which  was 
deciphered  a  Visigothic  law  book,  transcribed  about  the  year  600.  This 
book  was  at  first  thought  to  be  an  official  copy  of  the  *  Breviarium  Alarici,' 
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but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  '  Lex  Komana  Wisigothorum,' 
of  great  value  for  three  reasons — first,  on  account  of  its  age,  since  only 
three  existing  manuscripts  have  been  dated  so  early  as  the  seventh  century ; 
secondly,  from  its  compass,  for  it  includes  a  law  of  King  Theudis,  a.  15, 
previously  unknown  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  its  provenance,  since,  although 
the  code  was  in  force  in  Spain  from  506  to  650,  this  is  the  first  manuscript 
of  it  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  peninsula.  The  uncial  text  (which 
begins  with  '  Cod.  Theodos.'  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.,  and  ends  with  *  Pauli  Sentent.' 
lib.  iv.  tit.  v.  7,  interpr.)  has  now  been  splendidly  reproduced  in  facsimile 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History  {Legis  Bomanae 
Wisigothorum  Fragmenta,  ex  codice  palimpesto  sanctae  Legionis  ecclesiae ; 
Matriti,  1896),  and  on  the  opposite  pages'is  given  a  transcript  in  ordinary 
type,  with  the  various  readings  of  Haenel's  edition.  The  upper  writing  is 
Mozarabic  and  has  marginal  notes,  probably  written  by  Alvaro  of  Cordova 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  manuscript  appears  to  have 
been  brought  in  884  from  Cordova  to  Leon,  where  it  suffered  injury  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  in  988  and  995. 

Dr.  Paul  Emil  Eichter's  Bibliotheca  geographica  Germaniae,  Lit- 
teratur  der  Landes-  und  Volksktmde  des  deutschen  Beichs  (Leipzig : 
Engelmann,  1896),  has  the  merits  and  faults  of  a  classified  bibliography, 
which  aims  at  completeness  and  yet  does  not  go  behind  the  titles  of 
books.  It  is  compiled  from  the  catalogues  of  the  Dresden  and  other 
libraries,  and  from  sundry  well-known  bibliographies,  and  it  contains  an 
immense  mass  of  titles  of  books  good  and  bad.  But  it  does  not  include 
monographs  which  have  appeared  in  periodical  publications  or  transac- 
tions, unless  they  have  been  circulated  in  the  form  of  extracts.  Now, 
such  extracts  are  often  distributed  only  to  friends,  and  are  naturally  not 
sent  to  libraries  which  possess  the  original  publications  ;  hence  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  present  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  subject  to  which  the 
volume  is  devoted  at  all  plainly  defined.  The  geography  of  the  German 
empire  seems  to  be  understood  by  the  Zentral-Kommission  fiir  wissen- 
schaftliche  Landeskunde  to  comprehend  nearly  every  book  which  bears 
the  word  '  German'  on  its  title-page.  The  compiler  has,  in  part,  protected 
himself  against  criticism  by  inserting  the  word  Volkskicnde  in  his  own 
title.  But  it  is  a  quaint  illustration  of  the  comic  results  to  which  a 
'  scientific  '  method  may  lead,  when  German  dictionaries  and  grammars 
come  to  fall  under  the  general  heading  of  geography.  Nor  can  we  make 
out  why,  if  history  is  to  be  included  at  all,  it  should  only  be  dealt  with 
fully  for  the  earliest  times,  and  later  history  represented  merely  at 
haphazard  and  with  a  meagre  and  strangely  selected  list.  Still  the 
historical  student  will  be  grateful  for  a  compilation  from  which,  provided 
he  never  forget  that  it  is  in  no  sense  complete,  he  will  be  able  with 
judgment  to  supplement  his  own  lists  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  for 
examples  to  the  sections  dealing  with  Roman  Germany  (pp.  380-95) 
and  German  towns  (pp.  745-8). 

Dr.  G.  Brom's  scholarly  Bullarium  TraiecUnsc,  the  progress  of 
which  we  have  more  than  once  recorded  (vol.  vii.  350  f.,  x.  190),  has  been 
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now  completed  by  two  fasciculi  containing  the  last  section  of  the 
documents,  ending  in  1378,  together  with  addenda,  introduction,  and 
indexes  (tom.  ii.  fasc.  3,  4  ;  the  Hague,  Nijhoff,  1895,  1896). 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  Horstman's  Yorkshire  Writers  :  Richard 
Rolle  of  Hampole  and  his  Followers  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  1896)  contains  the  introduction,  which  deals  fully  with  Kolle's  life  ; 
it  errs,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of  reading  too  much  into  his  life  and 
mental  phases.  The  pieces  edited  are  those  found  in  the  manuscripts  used, 
and  are,  therefore,  miscellaneous  in  character  ;  it  is  a  pity  to  include  some 
of  them  which  (as  said  of  the  '  Speculum  Mundi '  on  p.  24) '  have  nothing 
to  do  with  E.  Kolle.'  At  the  same  time  some  of  them  (as,  among  the  works 
wrongly  attributed  to  K.  Eolle,  '  The  Profits  of  Tribulation '  and  '  The 
Craft  of  Dying ')  are  very  interesting.  The  editor  deserves  well  for  his 
pains,  and  had  he  been  more  independent  of  his  manuscripts  would  have 
given  us  a  more  manageable  work. 

The  Utrecht  Historical  Society  has  followed  up  its  edition  of  the 
earliest  municipal  accounts  of  Dordrecht,  1284-1424,  which  appeared  in 
1891,  by  a  volume  containing  a  selection  from  the  accounts  of  eight 
out  of  the  thirty-two  guilds  which  once  existed  in  the  town  (Bekeningen 
van  de  Gilden  van  Dordrecht,  1438-1600  ;  the  Hague,  NijhofiP,  1895). 
The  editor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Overvoorde,  has  in  each  instance  printed  the  oldest 
preserved  accounts  in  full  and  given  extracts  from  the  later  ones.  The 
composite  guild  of  St.  Luke,  which  included  the  painters,  offers  special 
features  of  interest,  and  in  this  case  the  accounts  are  given  as  far  as  1611, 
and  the  persons  named  in  them  specially  indexed.  The  table  of  prices 
at  different  dates  for  commodities  in  daily  use  will  be  consulted  with 
interest. 

In  Die  kaiserliche  PolitiJc  aiif  den  Begensburger  Beichstag  von 
1653-1654  (Berlin  :  Guttentag,  1896)  Dr.  A.  von  Euville  traces  the  first 
attempt  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the  empire  after  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  its  almost  inevitable  failure. 

Dr.  Julius  Mayer  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  Die  franzosisch-spanische 
Allianz  in  den  Jahren  1796-1807,  I.  Theil,  1796-1806  (Linz  :  F.  J. 
Ebenhoch'sche  Buchhandlung  [Heinrich  Korb],  1895),  that  he  intends  his 
work  on  the  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  during  the  years  1796- 
1807  to  consist  of  two  parts.  The  one  now  published  carries  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  summer  of  1806.  The  second  will  describe  the  events 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  alliance.  The  first  part  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  an  introduction,  and  contains  little  which  has  not  already 
appeared  in  print.  But  Dr.  Mayer  tells  us  that  for  the  second  part  he 
has  derived  from  the  archives  at  Vienna  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
material.  In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  our 
historical  knowledge  we  must,  therefore,  await  the  publication  of  the 
second  part. 
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The  Rev.  E.  Boucher  James,  the  late  vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press  on  anti- 
quarian and  historical  topics  connected  with  the  island.  These  papers, 
now  collected  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of  Letters  ArchcBological 
and  Historical  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  (London  :  Frowde,  1896), 
are  the  product  of  a  well-read  and — what  is  of  greater  importance 
— a  large-minded  writer.  Though  dealing  as  they  do  with  subjects 
reaching  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  century,  they  necessarily 
expose  themselves  to  criticism  in  detail ;  they  are  evidently  the  result  of 
careful  thought  as  well  as  of  considerable  knowledge.  Mr.  James  possessed 
the  art  of  conveying  his  information  in  an  interesting  form,  and  those 
who  wander  over  his  pleasant  pages — his  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  read 
straight  through — will  find  instruction  in  many  things  which  have  more 
than  a  local  interest. 
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'Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers.* 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  apparently  given  cause  to  Mr.  Atkinson  to  regard 
me  as  a  captious  critic,  though  I  must  also  regret  that  he  has  not 
formulated  his  complaint  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  wherein 
exactly  I  have  offended  him.  Reviewing  the  two  vohnnes  of  the  '  Calendar 
of  Irish  State  Papers  '  edited  by  him,  I  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  an 
ideal  editor ;  that  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  find  it 
difiicult  to  avoid  mvidious  comparison  with  him  ;  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had, 
on  the  whole,  acquitted  himself  well,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  Irish 
history  and  Irish  geography  was  not  perfect,  and  in  proof  that  I  was  not 
making  a  reckless  statement  I  advanced  a  number  of  instances — some 
thirty  or  so — wherein  I  thought  he  had  blundered.  In  reply  Mr. 
Atkinson  says  that  his  manner  of  editing  the  *  Calendar '  was,  in  general, 
that  pursued  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  that  what  mistakes  he  has  made  are 
either  so  trivial  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  or  are  due  to  blunders  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Now  let  me  say  that  in  offering  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  his  long  and  arduous  labour  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
his  work  was  beyond  criticism,  as  any  one  may  see  from  a  former  review  of 
mine  ('  E.  H.  R.'  vii.  168).  Further,  although  Mr.  Atkinson  may  have 
followed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  manner  of  editing  is 
by  no  means  identical  with  his,  being  in  effect  more  ambitious  and 
relatively  less  satisfactory  than  his.  For  example,  to  take  his  last  volume, 
out  of  a  total  of  lxxxi-f676  pages  the  index  alone  absorbs  164  pages,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  volume,  the  article  on  Tyrone  amounting  to 
twenty  and  a  half  columns,  while  in  only  one  instance  (that  of  vol.  ii.) 
does  Mr.  Hamilton's  index  rise  above  100  pages — exactly  103  in  a  volume 
of  cxliv-f  718  pages — the  general  average  being  8  per  cent  Now  against 
an  elaborate  index  I  have  nothing  to  say^ — in  fact,  the  design  is  highly  to 
be  commended.    But  I  presume  that  the  object  of  an  index  is  to  make 
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the  contents  of  the  volume  itself  easily  accessible  for  the  sake  of  reference. 
It  is  possible  that  the  twenty  and  a  half  columns  devoted  to  *  Tyrone ' 
may  serve  this  purpose  ;  but  what  I  pointed  out  was  that,  despite  the 
•  apparent  completeness  '   of  Mr.    Atkinson's   index,  '  only  the  faintest 
attempt  had  been  made  to  assist  the  reader  to  discriminate  between 
personal  and  tribal  names,'  &c.,  giving  instances  of  what  I  meant.     Now 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  quite  indignant  at  being,  as  he  says,  blamed  for  not 
doing  what  he  alleges  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  compilers  of  the  '  Index 
of  Fiants '  (meaning  Mr.  James  Mills,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  earliest 
known  moral  play  in  the  English  language — '  The  Pride  of  Life  ')  have 
not  done.     But   Mr.  Hamilton,  as  I  have  shown,  never  attempted   an 
elaborate   index,  while  the  plan  of  the  '  Index  of  Fiants '  is  altogether 
dissimilar    to   Mr.  Atkinson's.     It   is,   therefore,   obviously  beside  the 
question  for  him   to  hand   me   over  a  batch  of  names  unidentified  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  (a  point  to  which  I  will  return  presently),  or  to  appeal 
to  the  practice  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Index  of  Fiants.'     But  can  it, 
however,  be  true  after  all,  as  I  hardly  dared  to  hint  in  my  review,  that  ifc 
did  actually  surpass  Mr.  Atkinson's  editorial  capacity  to  identify  such 
persons  as  Ever  McCoUo,  Edward   Gybbon,  and  the  rest  ?     His  reply 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  so,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  write  across 
his  index,  'Identified  as  far   as   possible,'   or  turn  for  information   to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  less  elaborate  index,  looking  for  the  former  under  Mac- 
Mahon,  Ever  MacCoUey,  and  for  the  latter  under  Fitzgerald,  Edmund 
Fitzgibbon,  &c.     As  for  the  batch  of  twenty-two  names  '  of  places,'  as 
Mr.  Atkinson  calls  them,  left  unidentified  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  apart  from 
their  irrelevancy  to   the  matter  in   hand,   I  would  ask  Mr.  Atkinson 
whether,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  situated,  let  us  say,  in  Cheshire,  he 
would  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oifer  any  further  identification  of 
such  local  divisions  of  it  as  Oak  Mere,  Crap  Moss,  Castle  Cob,  or  the  like, 
than  what  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  they  do  form  part  of  such  estate. 
So  too  in  the  case  of  McCoghlan,  McDermot,  and  McGibbon,  I  suppose 
a  clan  name  has  all  the  definiteness  which  a  simple  Christian  name  does 
not  possess,  and  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  aware  that  the  Mac  in  these  three 
instances  has  a  fuller  significance  than  the  Mac  in  McCollo  and  McLisagh. 
But,  to  pass   from  this  unprofitable  discussion,  which  rests  on  the 
unwarrantable   assumption   that   I  ever  blamed  Mr.  Atkinson  for  what 
I  praised  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  points  concerning  matters  of  fact :  It  is, 
no  doubt,  interesting  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Atkinson  how  he  came  to  make  his 
mistakes  in  regard  to  Gansworth  for  Gawsworth,  McWilliam  for  McQuillin 
(both  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton),  misdating  documents,  &c.  (besides 
some  dozen  others,  which  he  neither  recognises  nor  excuses) ;  but  the 
main  point  is  that  they  are  mistakes,  '  major  or  minor,'  as  Mr.  Atkinson 
likes,  and  any  or  all  of  them  of  more  importance  than  those  noticed  by  him 
in  his  own  lists  of  errata  et  corrigenda.     Putting  these  aside,  there  remain 
for  consideration  :  (1)  Boyle,  conjectured  to  be  Kichard  Boyle,  afterwards 
earl  of  Cork  ;    (2)  Edenduffcarrick   for   Edenduscarrick  or  Edeirdocar- 
rig  ;    (3)  Lough  Erne   for  Lough  Sydney ;    (4)  O'Hagan   for  O'Melan ; 
(5)  '  action '   for   '  Acham  ; '   (G)  Lord  Burgh   for   Sir  William  Eussell. 
1.  In  regard  to  Boyle  I  thought  that   the  general  interest  and  uncer- 
tainty attaching  to  the  early  career  of  the  'great  earl'  warranted  the 
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addition ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson's  hesitation  to  commit  himself  would  have 
been  justifiable  had  he  consistently  followed  the  rule  of  not  interfering 
with  the  text  of  his  documents.  2.  When  there  are  several  readings 
of  the  same  word  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  one  best  known,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  remark  that  my  correction  referred  to  the  index 
and  not  to  the  text.  3.  That  Lough  Sydney  ought  to  be  Lough 
Erne  Mr.  Atkinson  admits ;  but  that  '  there  was  no  possibility  '  of  the 
reader  making  a  mistake  is,  I  think,  at  least  doubtful,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  himself  remarks  that  Carrickfergus  is  situated  in  co.  Louth 
(vii.  525).  4.  In  offering  O'Hagan  as  a  conjectural  reading  for 
O'Melan  I  have  to  confess  that  the  emendation  was  unnecessary,  O'Melan 
being  evidently  the  person  meant.  5.  As  there  is  no  place  in  Ireland  of 
the  name  of  Acham,  and  as  from  a  previous  document  (vi.  306,  line  4) 
the  same  statement  occurs  in  the  identical  words 'Viscount  Mountgarret  .  .  . 
is  entered  into  action,'  I  was  justified  in  supposing,  as  I  still  do,  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  misread  the  word.  G.  A  case  in  point  of  Mr.  Atkinson's 
interference  with  the  text  of  his  documents.  The  warrant  in  question 
being  addressed,  as  I  presume,  simply  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  the  en- 
dorsement being  Lord  Burgh*,  Mr.  Atkinson's  correction  was  uncalled  for. 
Lord  Burgh's  commission  is  dated  18  April ;  the  warrant  7  May ; 
Eussell's  resignation  of  the  sword,  22  May.  But  Mr.  Atkinson's  mistake 
was  a  natural  one,  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  that  in  practice  the  surrender 
of  the  sword  only  affected  the  title  of  the  outgoing  deputy,  and  that  the 
title  of  his  successor  dated  from  the  sealing  of  his  commission,  so  that 
there  were,  as  I  pointed  out,  two  lords  deputies  at  the  same  time.  And 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  both  the  warrant  and  the  grant  to  Lord  Delvin, 
though  both  dated  the  same  day,  are  quite  correctly  endorsed,  the  one 
Lord  Burgh,  the  other  Sir  William  Eussell. 

E.   DUNLOP 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

The  sources  of  Joseplms  for  the  history  of  Syria  :  by  A.  Bl'chler. — Jew.  Qu.  Bev.  34. 
Jan, 

Tlie  chronology  of  the  Maccabean  princes  and  of  the  emperors  in  Joscphus :  by  G.  F. 
Unger.— Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  SB.  phil.-hist.  CI.  1896.     3. 

The  lists  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  from  638  <o  715  :  by  E.  W.  Bkooks. — 
Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.     Jan. 

The  origin  of  the  Lex  Bibicaria  :  by  J.  Ficker  [who  assigns  it  not  to  the  region  of  tlie 
Lower  Rhine  (about  Cologne)  but  to  that  of  the  Upper  Moselle  (the  later  Upper 
Lotharingia)].     Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

Tlie  universal  chronicle  of  741  ['  Mon.  Germ,  hist.'  xiii.] :  by  T.  Mommsen  [who  argues 
that  its  attribution  to  a  date  after  801  rests  upon  changes  made  by  transcribers. 
The  importance  of  its  date  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earliest  Fi-ankish  work 
which  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis  ']. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  manuscripts  of  Waltharius  and  their  relations :  by  P.  von  Winterfeld. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

On  the  histoi-y  of  Leo  Diaconus :  by  G.  Wartenberg. — Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.    Jan. 

Report  concerning  work  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 
'  Monumenta  Germaniae : '  by  K.  Hampe,  continued  [notes  and  extracts  from  a 
Laudian  MS.  containing  a  formulary  largely  made  up  out  of  a  register  of  cardinal 
Ottobonus,  c.  1259-1267,  partly  during  his  English  legation;  poems  and  other 
pieces  illustrating  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  lists  of  papal  letters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  the 
Cotton  MS.  Vit.  E.  xiii.  Royal  MS.  10  A.  ii,  Cheltenham  MS.  1172G,  12267,  and 
953.5,  B.M.  Addit.  MS.  16953,  Cambr.  MS.  Dd.  ix.  38,  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  xvi, 
B.  M.  Add.  Ch.  37633,  Ball.  Coll.  Oxf.  MS.  227  (from  which  Clement  IV's  announce- 
ment of  his  election  is  here  printed),  and  B.M.  Addit.  MS.  15603  ;  notices  concern- 
ing the  monastery  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves,  from  the  Cheltenham  MS.  400]. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

A  letter  of  Alexius  I  Cojnnenus  to  count  Robert  I  of  Flanders  :  by  H.  Hagcnheyeb. — 
Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.     Jan. 

A  letter  of  the  antipope  Anacletus  IZ  [i  131  ?] :  printed  by  T.  M.  BAUMGARTE^f.— N.  Arch, 
xxii.  2. 

An  unpublished  '  Carmen  dc  Translatlone  s.  Bartholomaei '  [twelfth  century] :  printed 
by  B.  Sepp. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  bull  of  Innocent  III  for  the  priory  of  Lihons  en  Santerrc  [17  June  1204] :  by  L. 
Delisle  [who  forty  years  ago  suspected  its  genuineness  as  printed  in  the  Cluniac 
'  Bullarium,'  and  now  finds  his  doubts  sustained  by  an  examination  of  the  racently 
discovered  original,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  here  given]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ivii.  5. 

Documents  supplementary  to  Limburg-Stirnm's  '  Codex  diplomaticus  Flandriae  ; '  by 
F.  Funck-Brentano,  continued  [1304- 1320]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  5. 
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The  chronology  of  the  last  three  boohs  of  Pachymeres :  by  G.  Cabo  [with  a  chronological 

table]. — Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.     Jan. 
An  impuhlislied  brief  of  Julius  II  investing  Henry  VIII  with  tlie  kingdom  of  France 

[20  March  1512] :  by  A.  Ferrajoli. — Ai-ch.  E.  Sec.  Bom.  xix.  3,  4. 
Unpublished  letters  from  the  intendant  Colbert  du  Terron  during  the  siege  of  Messina 

[1675-1676,  addressed  to  Seignelay,  Louvois,  and  Colbert,  and  relating  chiefly  to  the 

administration,  finance,  and  provisioning  of  the  besieged  town] :  by  L.  G.  Pklissier. 

Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  series,  xviii.  4. 
Tlie  first  sketch  of  Pierre  Bayle's  '  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique '  [a  manuscript 

at  Copenhagen,  dated  1689] :  described  by  E.  Gigas. — Bull.  Comm.  Hist.  Eglises 

Wallonnes,  vii.  1. 
Edtvard  Gibbon  [on  the  autobiographies  and  correspondence  recently  published]. — 

Quart.  Rev.  369.    Jan. 


Egyptian  chronology :  by  lieut.-colonel  C.  R.  Condeb, — Scott.  Rev.  57.    Jan. 

Tlie  Roman  colonate :  by  A.  Schulten.  I :  The  development  of  the  colonate  before 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  II :  The  colonate  after  the  time  of  Constantine. — Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxviii.  1. 

Basilia  and  Robur :  by  A.  Oebi  [who  takes  the  words  in  Ammianus,  xxx.  3,  1, '  Valen- 
tiniano  .  .  .  munimentum  aedificanti  props  Basiliam,  quod  appellant  accolae 
Robur,'  as  meaning  that  the  munimentxim  near  Basel  was  called  Robur,  not  (with 
Fechter)  that  Robur  was  the  Celtic  name  of  Basel  itself.  The  argument  is  based 
partly  on  Ammianus's  dislike  of  attracted  constructions,  partly  on  his  use  of  the 
word  accolae^. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896,  6. 

The  history  of  the  Roumanians  [on  A.  Xenopol's  recent  work,  with  an  account  of 
the  reign  of  Michael  the  Brave,  1593-1601]  :  by  J.  B.  Bury. — Scott.  Rev.  57.  Jan. 

The  holy  see  and  Pelagianism :  by  J.  Chapjun  [a  controversial  argument]. — Dublin 
Rev.,  N.S.,  21.     Jan. 

The  age  of  nunliood :  by  T.  Mommsen  [who  shows  that  it  was  forbidden  in  458  for 
virgins  to  take  the  veil  until  they  had  completed  their  fortieth  year.  Gregory  the 
Great  then  prohibited  abbesses  to  be  appointed  under  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  his 
language  was  ambiguous,  and  the  prohibition  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  simple 
taking  of  the  veil.  Hence  in  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis '  a  forged  constitution  of  Leo 
the  Great  is  made  to  fix  the  age  of  nunhood  at  sixty,  while  another,  assigned  to 
Silvester  I,  places  it  as  high  as  seventy-two]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

Recent  researches  in  tlie  history  of  Prankish  law  :  by  R.  Schroder  [personal  law,  the 
'  thunginus,'  the  count,  'the  '  \'icarius,'  the  'tribunus'].— Hist.  Zft. Ixxviii.  2. 

Tlie  baptism  of  tlie  emperor  Henry  IV:  by  J.  Mullxer  [who  examines  the  usage  of 
his  time  and  concludes  that  Easter  and  Whitsun  days  were  held  to  be  the  only 
proper  times  for  baptism,  in  order  to  explain  why  more  than  four  months  (11  Nov. 
1050—31  March  1051)  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  Henry's  birth  and  baptism]. 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

The  origin  of  tlie  feast  of  the  conception  of  tlie  blessed  Virgin  in  tlie  diocese  of  Rouen 
and  in  England :  by  E.  Vacandard  [who  argues  that  the  English  commemoration 
dates  from  before  the  Norman  conquest,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  Nor- 
mandy until  the  twelfth  century.  The  name  '  Fete  aux  Normands  '  is  probably  not 
older  than  the  thirteenth  century.] — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.     Jan. 

Bislwp  Imad  of  Paderborn  and  the  synod  of  Worms  [24  Jan,  1076] :  by  F.  Tenckhoff 
[who  decides  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  synod]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  cope  as  a  church  vestment :  by  E.  Bishop  [twelfth  century]. — Dublin 
Rev.  N.S.  21.    Jan. 

Ibn  Ezra's  visit  to  England  [1158] :  by  M.  Friedlander. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

Tlie  charge  against  cardinal  Francesco  Caetani  of  liaving  bewitched  the  French  king 
and  the  Colonnesi,  and  of  other  malpractices :  by  C.  V.  Langlois,  who  prints  depo- 
sitions [1316]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1.     Jan. 

St.  Catluxrine  of  Siena. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  86.    Jan. 

The  visit  of  Solomon  Levi  [afterwards  bishop  Paul  of  Bnrgos]  to  London  ]under  ^ 
Richard  II] :  by  I.  Abkahajis.— Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 
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Licdovico  Gritti  [i  480- 1534]  and  Ms  career  in  Hungary,  by  H.  Keetschmayr,  with 
documents.—  Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxiii.  1. 

•  Conceptio  Mariae  '  used  for  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  [in  a  letter  of  1 549  written 
in  Gelderland]  by  J.  S.  van  Veen. — Ai-ch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  2. 

The  loss  of  Bugia  to  the  dey  of  Algiers  in  1555  [a  detailed  narrative  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness] :  by  C.  P.  DuBO. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xxix.  6. 

Antonio  Fernandez  Carvajal  [ti6S9] :  by  L.  Wolf,  with  documents. — Trans.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

DespatcJies  of  officers  in  the  French  service  relative  to  tJie  military  operations  of  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV  in  Belgium  [May-July  1675] ;  with  a  calendar  of  papers  in 
the  French  war  office  concerning  Belgium :  by  J.  Halkin  [who  gives  particulars  of 
Louis's  plan  of  campaign,  the  movements  of  his  troops^  the  state  of  the  garrisons 
and  fortresses,  and  the  taking  of  Dinant,  Huy,  and  Limburg]. — Bull.  Comm. 
Hist.  Belg.,  ser.  5,  vi. 

Tlie  reception ofPhilipVat  Genoa  [1702] :  by  M.  Rosi. — Arch.  Stor.'Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii.  4. 

Alberoni  and  tJie  quaAmple  alliance  [from  the  Spanish  and  Italian  point  of  view, 
with  special  reference  to  recently  published  letters] :  by  E.  Armstbong. — Scott.  Eev. 
57.     Jan, 

The  embassy  of  Ripperda  to  Vienna :  by  A.  E.  Villa  [a  substantial  article,  followed  by 
the  text  of  Eipperda's  despatches  from  the  archives  of  Alcala.  A  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna]. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xxx.  1. 

Clmrles  Engelbert  Oelsner  [1764- 1828],  a  biographical  notice:  by  A.  Stebn,  with 
fragments  of  his  memoirs  concerning  the  history  of  the  French  revolution.  [The 
writer  does  not  explain  why  he  decides  in  favour  of  this  form  of  Oelsner 's  christian 
name.  Letters  by  him  had  been  printed  in  1858  under  the  name  of  Karl  Ernst 
Oelsner,  and  this.  Dr.  Stern  expressly  said  (D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  iii.  117  n.  2),  was  a 
mistake  for  Konrad  Engelbert]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1,  2.    Jan.,  March. 

Memoirs  of  cotcnt  L.  Beningsen  during  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  1807. — Eussk.  Sta- 
rina.    Dec.-Feb. 

A  dispute  between  Louis  XVIII  and  Ferdinand  VII  [with  reference  to  the  arrest,  by 
order  of  Casaflores,  the  Spanish  charge  d'affaires,  of  General  Ezpoz  y  Mina  in 
1 814] :  by  E.  Bittabd  des  Pobxes. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.    Jan. 

France 

The  rural  parishes  of  France  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century  :  by  Imbart  de  la 

Tour.     The  Carolingian  period. — Eev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1.     Jan.  (continued  from  Ixi.  1). 
TJie  histoi-y  of  French  society  in  the  middle  ages  as  repi-esented  in  literature ;  by  C.  V. 

Langlois  [an  account  of  various  treatises  illustrating  medieval  French  history; 

poems,  romances,  sermons,  &c.,  with  a  bibliography]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixiii.  2.     March. 
Jewish  doctiments  from  the  Gascon  rolls  [9  Edw.  I — 14  Edw.  II] :  printed  by  C.  T. 

Mabtin. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 
The  Chdtelet  of  Paris  about  1400 :  by  L.  Batiffol. — Eev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1,  2.   Jan.,  March 

(continued  from  Ixii.  2  and  concluded). 
The  religious  opinions  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  studied  from  her  poems :  by  A. 

Lefbanc— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlvi.  1,  2.    Jan.,  Feb. 
The  pi-eliminaries  of  the  wars  of  religion :  by  V.  L.  Bourrillt.    IV,  V ;  Vassy. — Bull. 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  12,  xlvi.  1.    Dec,  Jan. 
P&re  Joseph  as  a  controversialist:  by  L.  Dedouvres  [in  reply  to  criticism  of  G, 

Fagniez]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.    Jan. 
An  episode  in  the  youth  of  St.  Just :  six  months  toith  Madame  de  Sainte-Colombe  [a 

house  of  detention  in  which  he  was  confined  at  his  mother's  request  on  a  lettre  de 

cachet]  :  by  E.  Hamel. — Eevol.  Fran?,  xvi.  8.     Feb. 
The  cahiers  of  1789  as  an  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  compromise :  by  C.  H.  Lincoln. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  2. 
Cahier  of  tlie  nobility  of  Bar-le-Duc  in  1789:  published  for  the  first  time  by  M. 

Despiques  ['  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  remarkable  cahiers  made  by  the 

nobility  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom  '].— E^vol.  Fran?,  xyi.  8.    Feb. 
The  parishes  in  1789:  by  Alexandre  Onou  [showing  that  all  the  parishes  in  about 
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130  bailliages  and  sdn^chaussees  took  part  in  the  electoral  operations].— Revol. 

Franc?,  xvi  9.    March. 
A  critical  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  Madame  Eoland :  by  C.  Pebroud. — Revol. 

FranQ.  xvi.  9.     March. 
The  bulletins  of  a  royalist  spy  in  the  papers  of  Lord  Grenville  [discussed  above  pp. 

67  ff.] :  by  F.  A.  Aulard  ['  a  grotesque  romance  .  .  .  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 

historians  ']. — R6vol.  Franc;,  xvi.  8.     Feb. 
On  the  same :  by  H.  Glagau  [who  is  disposed  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  the  basis 

of  the  first  bulletin,  but  thinks  the  rest  of  small  historical  value]. — Hist.  Zft. 

Ixxviii.  2. 
The  administration  of  justice  under  the  revolution  [10  thermidor  an  II — 18  fructidor 

an  V] :  by  V.  Pierre. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.     Jan. 
The  establishment  of  the  Consulate  at  Toulouse  :  by  P.  Mobere — Ri^vol.  Franp.  xvi.  7. 

Jan. 
A  report  of  Pcrrtalis  on  tlie  press  in  tJie  year  XI  [published  for  the  first  time  by  F.  A. 

Aulard].— Revol.  Fran?,  xvi.  7.     Jan. 
TJie  political  elections  in  La  Charente  :  by  F.  A.  Aulard  [showing  from  a  prefectorial 

report  of  1803  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  royalist  freemasonry  in  the  depart- 
ment].— R6vol.  Francj.  xvi.  9.     March. 
The  unpublished  mtmoirsof  Champagneux  :  by  C.  Perroud. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1.    Jan. 
Talleyrand  and  the  principality  of'Benevento :  by  J.  P.  P.  Martin.— Rev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixi.  1.     Jan. 
The  Congregation,  1821-1830 :  by  A.  Debidour  [a  study  in  ecclesiastical  reaction]  — 

R^vol.  Franc?,  xvi.  7,  8.    Jan.,  Feb. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

The  cliartulary  of  tlie  monastery  of  Biburg :  edited  by  E.,  Freiherr  von  Oefele  [from 
a  fourteenth-century  'Breviarium'  containing  copies  and  records  of  grants]. — 
Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch.  SB.  phil.-hist.  CI.  1896.     3. 

Notices  from  manuscripts  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Erfurt : 
by  O.  Holdeb-Egger  [necrologies,  inscriptions,  d'c] — N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  annals  compiled  by  Christan  Gold,  dean  of  Mattsee  :  by  W.  Erben.  [These 
annals,  in  the  shape  of  a  universal  chronicle,  form  from  1305  to  1378  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Salzburg  Annals.  The  present  writer  examines  the  relation  of  the  work 
to  connected  compilations,  and  attributes  the  last  portion  of  it  to  Gold.] — N.  Arch, 
xxii.  2. 

The  book  of  the  guild  of  St.  Leonard  at  Vienna  [1420] :  by  K.  Schalk. — Zft.  Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

Tlie  principles  of  an  historical  atlas  [in  reference  to  the  historical  atlas  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps] :  by  E.  RicHTER. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.- 
Bd.  V.  1. 

The  origin  of  handicrafts  in  Germany  :  by  G.  von  Below  [a  criticism  of  Biicher's  affilia- 
tion of  town  to  manor  handicrafts].— Zft.  Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

The  land  system  in  north-west  Germany  :  by  G.  F.  Knapp  [in  connexion  with  \V. 
Wittich's  work.  The  writer  examines  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
lands  which  came  to  form  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  discusses  the  changes  made  since  1815]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxviii.  1. 

History  of  peasant  holdings  in  Styria  :  by  A.  Mell  [the  hiibe,  Jwf,  gut,  etc.]. — Zft. 
Social.-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

Early  Boliemian  agriculture  :  by  J.  Peiskeb  [who  severely  criticises  Lippert's  '  SociaN 
geschichte  Bohmens'  (1896)  and  begins  an  attempt  to  find  firmer  ground  by  a 
comparative  study  of  ploughs,  with  illustrations].— Zft.  Social.-Wirthsch.-Gesch. 
v.  1,  2. 

The  execution  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles  the  Great :  by  D.  Schafer  [who  defends, 
against  W.  von  Bippen,  the  historical  character  of  the  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  4,500  Saxons  in  782].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxviii.  1. 

The  letters  of  fealty  addressed  by  tlie  citizens  of  Vienna  to  Rudolf  and  Albert  of 
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Habsburg  [1281  and  1288]:  by  K.  Uhlirz  [who  prints  a  variety  of  these  docu- 
ments and  examines  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  contents]. — Mitth.  Inst. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Ergiinz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

Documents  relating  to  the  conflict  bettveen  the  archbishop  and  citizens  of  Salzburg  in 
1378:  by  S.  Steinherz  [who  assigns  to  this  occasion  an  undated  list  of  griev- 
ances referred  by  Zilhier  to  a  later  dispute  (149S-1503)]. — Zft.  Social, -Wirthach.- 
Gesch.  V.  1,  2. 

Population  of  Brilnn  in  1466:  by  B.  Bretholz  [a  tentative  estimate  of  14,400 
based  upon  a  statement  of  the  number  of  communicants]. — Zft.  Social.-Wirthsch. 
Gesch.  V.  1,  2. 

Contributions  to  the  biography  of  Hieronymus  Lock,  called  Tragus,  Vie  botanist 
[1498-1554] :  by  J.  Mayerhofer. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

Tlie  controversy  about  Lutlicr's  death  [arising  out  of  P.  Majunka's  tract] :  by  F, 
KuHN.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xlvi.  2.     Feb. 

The  captivity  of  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  [1547-1550] :  by  G.  Turba. — Arch.  Oes- 
terreich. Gesch.  Ixxxiii.  1. 

On  the  history  of  the  counter -reformation  in  Inner  Austria :  by  J.  Loserth  [who 
prints  letters  on  the  expulsion  of  Johannes  Kepler  from  Graz  in  1600]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxviii.  2. 

Two  documents  of  the  emperor  Matthias  [8  June  and  21  Nov.  1618] :  printed  by  R. 
F.  Kaindl  [the  former  relates  the  '  defenestration '  of  the  imperial  officers  at 
Prague  to  the  estates  of  Upper  Austria]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

Illustrations  of  the  histo7-y  of  Wallenstein  from  the  archives  at  Innsbruck :  by  J. 
HiRN. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

A  project  for  the  murder  of  Wallenstein  [1628,  suggested  to  the  archduke  Leopold  by 
Katharina  von  Spaur,  abbess  of  Buchau  on  the  Federsee] :  by  M.  Mayr-Adlwang 
[who  prints  the  lady's  letter].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.- 
Bd.  V.  1. 

D.  E.  Jablonsky's  correspondence  with  Leibniz,  with  otJier  materials  for  tJie  history 
of  intellectvMl  life  at  Berlin  under  Frederick  I  and  Fredei-ick  William  Z:  by  J. 
Kvacsala. — Act.  et  Comment.  Univ.  Jurievensis,  1896. 

Swiss  colonists  in  East  Prussia  [from  Neuchatel  1710-1715] :  by  G.  Tobleb. — Anz. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.  6. 

The  policy  of  Baden  in  the  years  1801-1804:  by  E.,  Graf  du  Moulin-Eckabt. — Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxviii.  2. 

General  Thierry's  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Abensberg  [19,  20  April  1809] :  by  H.  von 
ZwiEDiNECK-SiJDENHORST,  with  documcuts. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.- 
forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Boon  services  on  the  estates  of  Ramsey  abbey :  by  N.  Nielson  [who  argues  that  the 
burdens  on  villeins  were  increased  after  the  time  of  Henry  1]. — Amer.  Hist. 
Kev.  ii.  2. 

Petition  to  Edward  I  from  the  Jeioish  converts  in  London  :  printed  by  C.  T.  Martin 

Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

The  condition  of  tlie  Jews  of  England  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  [1290] :  by  B.  L. 
Abrahams  [with  statistics]. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

The  authorship  of  the  '  Mirror  of  Justices  : '  by  I.  S.  Leadam  [who  notices  indications 
of  a  connexion  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  suggests  that  the  work  may  be  due  to 
members  of  the  family  of  Home  of  Home's  Place,  Appledore,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  Andrew  Home  being  merely  responsible  for  its  transcription]. — Law  Qu. 
Eev.  49.    Jan. 

Tlie  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler :  by  D.  Petbushevski,  continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 
Prosv.    Dec,  Jan. 

An  heraldic  roll  concerning  the  descendants  of  Simon  de  Montfort  [forged  under  Henry 
VIII  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  family  of  Wellesboume  of  High  Wycombe,  in 
connexion  with  a  monumeqt  in  H\ighenden  church] :  by  E.  J.  PiwVNE»— Records  of 
Bucks,  vii.  5. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  suitors  :  by  E.  Gossabt. — ^Rev.  Belg.  ser.  2,  xvii. 

The  relief  of  tJie  poor  mevibers  of  the  French  chtcrcJies  in  England  illustrated  from 
Sand^vich  [1568-1572] :  by  W.  J.  C.  Moens. — Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  v.  3.    ' 

The  English  government  and  the  relief  of  protestant  refugees  [reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  this  Eeview,  vol.  ix.  662-683] :  by  W.  A.  Shaw.  [Among  the  additions  are 
extracts  from  the  king's  warrant  books,  showing  payments  to  French  officers,  1689- 
1692,  and  other  outgoings  down  to  1731]. — Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  v.  3. 

What  tvas  tJie  Gunpowder  plot  ?  [on  Father  Gerard's  book]. — Edinb.  Rev.  379.     Jaji. 

Eighteenth-century  reminiscences  [on  the  memoirs  of  J.  and  C.  H.  Parry  the  elder,  a 
friend  and  neighbour  of  Lord  Bathurst  (1684-1775). — Quart.  Bev.  369.     Jan. 

Ulster  before  the  tmion. — Edinb.  Rev.  379.     Jan. 

Lord  Selbome's  '  Memorials  '  [to  1865]. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  86.     Jan. 

ArchbisJiop  William  Connor  Magee.— Church  Qu.  Rev.  86.    Jan. 

Italy 

German  works  on  Italian  history  publislied  in  1894-5 :  by  E.  von  Ottenthal. — Arch. 

stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii.  4. 
Bibliography  of  recent  works  on  medieval  Italian  history :  by  C.  Cipolla,  continued. 

N.  Arch.  Ven.  xi.  2,  xii.  1,  2. 
The  territorial  divisions  and  organisation  of  Italy  from  Augustus  to  CJmrles  the 

Great :  by  J.  Jung. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 
The  Roman  Campagna  [its  topography  and  history]  :  by  G.  Tomassetti,  continued. — 

Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  3,  4. 
Common  property  and  common  cultivation  in  Italian  private  deeds  :  by  L.  M.  Habt- 

MANN. — Zft.  Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 
Symbolical   emblems  and  coats  of  arms  of  medieval  Borne :    by  V.  Capobianchi 

[amply  illustrated.     The  emblems  form  a  running  commentary  upon  the  fortunes 

of  the  municipal  government]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  3,  4. 
The  origin  of  Lombard  art :  by  P.  Fontana. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xii.    Dec. 
The  counts  of  Verona  [a  detailed  genealogical  study  of  the  ancestry  of  the  family  of 

San  Bonifacio  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries]  :  by  B.  Baudi  di  Vesme. — N, 

Arch.  Ven.  xi.  2. 
Classified  list  of  domestic  furniture  and  utensils  in  vse  in  Southern  Italy  from  th$ 

twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  [with  951  references]  :  by  R.  Bevebe. — Arch.  stor. 

Napol.  xxi.  3. 
Alessandria  and  Genoa  in  tlie  years  1230-1232  :  by  G.  Cabo  [who  detects,  with  the 

help  of  Genoese  documents,  an  interpolated  compromise  of  1231  in  the  '  Annales 

Januenses.']— N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 
The  art  of  illumiiiation  at  Bologna  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century :  by 

F.  M.  Valeki. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii.  4. 
ferreto's  poem  '  de  Scaligerorum  origine  '  and  the  year  of  Cangrande  I  delta  Scala's 

birth :    by    H.    Spangenbebg   [who   argues   in  favour    of    1291]. — Hist.   Jahrb. 

xvii.  4. 
Catalogue  of  historical  documents  in  the  archives  of  Viterbo  [1301-1398] :  by  P. 

Savignoni,  continued. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  3,  4. 
Historical  notices  from  the  Angevin  documents  at  Naples  known  as '.4 rc/i«  '  [13 11, 

1 340- 1 434] :  by  S.  DE  Cbescenzo,  concluded. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  3. 
Chment  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples  [1343-1352]  ;  unpublished  documents  from  the 

Vatican  archives  :  printed  by  F.  Ceeasoli.    Ill,  IV. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  3,  4. 
Documents  on  tlie  war  of  Chioggia :  by  V.  Lazzabini. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xii.  1. 
Neio  documents  relating  to  the  war  for  tlie  conquest  of  Pisa  [1404-1406] :  by  J.  M. 

Bexcini. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii.  4. 
Contributions  to  tlie  reconstruction  of  tlie  duchy  of  Milan  under  Filippo  Maria,  ViS' 

conti :  by  G.  Romano.     [Among  the  documents  printed  or  calendared  from  1412 

to  1 42 1  those  relating  to  the  question  of  investiture  from  the  emperor  Sigismund 

are  of  especial  interest.] — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xii.     Dec. 
Guarino  and  the  controversy  on  Carmagnola ;   by  R.   Sabbadisi.— N.  Arch.  y&a. 

xi.  2. 
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The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou:  by  E. 

NuNziANTE,  continued  [1461]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  3. 
The  imprisonment  of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  by  the  Venetians  [1500]:  by  L.  G. 

PiiLissiEK Eev.  hist.  Ixiii.  2.     March. 

A  defence  of  Fratwesco  Guicciardini  :  by  0.  Waltz  [who,  following  P.  Villari's  line, 
brings  out  points   of  interest   and  value  in  the   '  Istoria   d'  Italia.'] — Hist.   Zft. 
Ixxviii.  2. 
Satirical  and  other  pieces  [relating  to  the  time  of  the  disturbances  connected  with  the 

inquisition  at  Naijles  in  1547]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  4. 
Bartolomeo  Doti,  the  satirical  poet :  by  E.  Levi,    [His  career  and  writings  throw  much 

light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Veneto  and  the  Milanese  at  the  close  of  the 

seventeenth  century.] — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xii.  1. 
Domenico  Caraccioli,  a  Neapolitan  mhiister  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  by  M.  Schipa, 

concluded  [i 787-1789],  with  documents. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  3,  4. 
Don  Trojano  Odazi,  the  first  victim  of  the  political  trial  at  Naples  in  1 794 :  by  G, 

Beltrani. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  4. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  formation  of  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Ghent :  by  G.  Desmauez  [who  considers 
that  the  special  law  which  arose  in  the  suhurbium  came  to  prevail  in  the  burg 
itself  and  the  lands  attached  to  it,  and  opposes  F.  Keutgen's  view  that  the  law  of 
the  burg  was  extended  over  the  trading  population  at  its  feet].— Eev.  Univ.  Brux- 
elles,  1896,  8. 

The  Cluniac  priories  of  the  old  diocese  of  Liege  :  by  J.  Halkin,  with  many  documents. 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Li^ge,  x. 

Was  Artevelde  a  brewer'}  by  N.  dk  Pauw  [who  shows  he  was  a  mead-brewer]. — Bull. 
Comm.  Hist.  Belg.  ser.  5,  vi. 

Tlie  statutes  of  Meester  Geertshuis  [founded  by  Gerrit  Groote]  at  Deventer  [1379] : 
printed  by  J.  de  Hullu. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  1. 

Documents  concerning  religious  persecution  at  Rotterdam  [i  534-1539] :  printed  by  W, 
Bezemer. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  1. 

Notes  concerning  Arujelus  Merula  tJie  reformer  [1530-1557] :  by  H.  de  Jager  [in  con- 
nexion with  W.  Moll's  work]. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  1. 

A  letter  of  Wtenbogaert  [1613] ;  printed  by  H.  de  Jager. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch^ 
vi.  2. 

The  Walloon  church  at  Leeuwarden  [finally  established  in  1659] :  by  W.  Meyer,  first 
article. — Bull.  Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vii.  1. 

Jean  de  Labadie  and  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands  [from  1666J  :  by  T.  Canne- 
gieter. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  2. 

The  Walloon  churches  and  their  relations  to  the  reformed  church  of  the  Nctlierlands  : 
by  M.  a.  Peek. — Bull.  Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vii.  1. 

Tlic  house  at  Zaandam,  in  Holland  :  by  S.  Shuiunski  [a  description  of  the  house  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  carpenter]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Jan. 

The  deportation  of  the  clergy  under  the  directory  :  by  G.  Morin  [on  the  Belgian  clergy 
who  refused  the  oath  against  royalty  and  were  sent  to  the  isles  of  E6  and  Oleron, 
and  to  Cayenne]. — Eev.  B^ned.  xiii. 

The  Belgian  revolution  of  1830;  by  O.  de  Kerehove  de  Deuterghem  [from  unpub- 
lished documents,  especially  from  the  memoire  justificatif  of  General  van  der 
Smissen.  The  writer  illustrates  the  proceedings  of  the  provisional  government 
and  of  the  administrative  commissions  of  Brussels  in  August  and  September  1830. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  Belgian  revolution  was  a  divorce  by  common  consent, 
which  it  was  agreed  to  pass  off  as  a  divorce  par  injure  grave]. — Eev.  Belg.  scr. 
2,  xviii; 

Bussia 

Lithuania  before  the  historical  period :  by  A.  Kochubinski  [on  the  ethnology  of  the 

country]. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    Jan. 
The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithtiania :  by  F.  Leontovich,  continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    Dec. 
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Some  critical  remarks  on  tJic  '  tiiiie  of  troubles  '  and  the  marriage  of  Sophia  Palccologa : 

by  D.  Ilovaiski  [who  thinks,  in  opposition  to  Father  Pierling,  that  the  overtures  for 

Sophia's  marriage  came  from  Rome]. — Russk.  Starina.    Dec. 
The  death  of  the  tsarevich  Demetrius :  by  P.  Golubovski   [an   examination  of  the 

various  theories  concerning  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  died 

mysteriously  at  Uglich  in  1591]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Dec. 
Diary  of  an  officer  on  duty  at  the  court  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  in  1 745  [with  many 

private  details  of  the  life  of  the  empress,  of  the  grand  duke  Peter,  and  of  the  grand 

duchess  Catharine,  afterwards  empress].— Russk.  Starina.     Jan.,  Feb. 
Tlie  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  the  empress  Elizabeth  [who  restored 

the  senate  to  the  position  which  it  had  held  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great] :  by 

A.  Philippov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Feb. 
Some  letters  of  tJic  empress  Catherine  II. — Russk.  Starina.    Feb. 
Ajiecdotes  of  the  empress  Catlierine  :  -by  A,  Turgueniev. — Russk.  Starina.    Jan. 
The  codification  of  tlte  Russian  laws  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II:  by  A.  Lappo-Dani- 

LEVsKi. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    Jan. 
An  embassy  from  Bokliara  in  tlie  reign  of  Catherine  II:  by  P.  Shubinski  [in  1773]. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    Feb. 
The  memoirs  of  brigadier  Joseph  Kopets  [illustrating  the  Polish  campaign  of  1794], 

concluded. — Istorich.  Viestnik.    Dec. 
The  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul :  by  A.  Korsakov  [with  details  of 

his  visit  to  Kosciuszko,  whom  he  set  at  liberty],  concluded. — Istorich.  Viestnik.  Dec- 
Taganrog  in  1825  :  by  N.  Shilder  [containing  details  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 

Alexander  I]. — Russk.  Starina.    Jan. 
The  interregnum  171  Russia  from  1  to  26  December  1825:  by  N.  Shildeb  [giving  an 

account  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Constantine,  the  plot  of  the 

Dekabrists,  &c.] — Russk.  Starina.     Feb. 
Materials  for  the  biography  of  Alexis  Yermolov  [the  subjugator  of  the  Caucasian  tribes]. 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    Dec. 
Recollections  of  pi'ince  Paskievitch  [from  the  diary  of  N.  Menkov]. — Russk.  Starina. 

Feb. 

Spain 

The  fueros  of  Ciruena,  a.d.  972 :  by  N.  Hergueta  [on  the  services  and  tithes  due  to  the 
monastery  of  San  Andres;  its  judicial  officers]. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.xxix.  4. 

The  organisation  and  customs  of  the  Basque  provinces  [with  especial  reference  to  the 
fuero  of  San  Sebastian]  :  by  A.  M.  Fabie. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxix.  4-6  ;  xxx.  2. 

The  '  Exercitatorium  spiritale  '  of  Garcias  de  Cisneros  of  Montserrat  [1500]  and  its 
influence  on  Ignatius  Loyola  :  by  J.  M.  Besse. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.    Jan. 


America  and  Colonies 

The  beginnings  of  French  occupation  at  PondicMry  [1672- 1674] :  by  H.  Fboidkvaux. 
Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.     Jan. 

The  case  of  Frost  v.  Leighton :  by  A.  McF.  Davis  [showing  that  in  1 738-9  the 
superior  court  of  judicature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  refused  to  enforce  order  by  the 
king  in  council].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  2. 

Nominating  conventions  in  Pennsylvania  :  by  J.  S.  Walton  [treating  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  first  nominating  convention  in  1788]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev. 
ii.  2. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  war  policy.— ^\i&T[i.'RG\.^&9.    Jan. 

Office -seeking  during  the  administration  of  John  Adams  :  by  G.  Hunt. — ^Amer.  Hist. 
Rev.  ii.  2. 

Representation  to  tlie  National  Congress  [1861-1865] /rom  the  seceding  states.  I:  by 
F.  W.  Moore  [on  the  cases  in  which  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  the 
admission  of  men  claiming  to  represent  some  portion  of  the  territory  then  in  in- 
surrection].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  2. 
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List  of  Recent  Historical  Publications 


I.  GENERAL  HISTORY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


Beazley  (C.  E.)  The  dawn  of  modern 
geography;  a  history  of  exploration 
and  geographical  science  from  the  con- 
version of  the  Koman  empire  to  a.d. 
900.     Pp.  538.   London :  Murray.   18/. 

Canning  (A.  S.  G.)  History  in  fact  and 
fiction :  a  literary  sketch.  Pp.  336. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     6/. 

Dashian  (J.)  Catalog  der  armenischen 
Handschriften  in  der  Mechitharisten- 
Bibliothek  zu  Wien.  Pp.  1164.  Leip- 
zig :  Harrassowitz.     4to.     60  m. 

Glassberg  (A.)  Die  Beschneidung  in 
ihrer  geschichtlichen,  ethnographi- 
schen  und  religiosen  und  medicinischen 
Bedeutung.  Pp.  355.  Berlin :  Boas.  6  m. 

Hoekstra  (S.)  Geschiedenis  van  den 
zedenleer.    IL    Pp.  312.    Amsterdam. 

Kovalewsky  (M.)  Le  passage  historique 
de  la  propri6te  collective  a  la  propri^te 
individuelle.  Pp.  56.  Paris  :  Giard  & 
Bri^re. 

Leitschdh  (F.)  Katalog  der  Hand- 
schriften der  koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu 
Bamberg.      I,    2 :   Historische  Hand- 


schriften. XL  Pp.  117-291.  Bamberg: 
Buchner.     4  m. 

MUiLER  (K.)  Mappae  mundi ;  die  alte- 
sten  Weltkarten,  hsg.  V  :  Die 
Ebstorfkarte.  Pp.  79.  Stuttgart: 
Both.     4to.     10  m. 

Palgrave  (R.  H.)  Dictionary  of  political 
economy,  ed.  by.  II :  F — M.  Pp. 
864.     London :  Macmillan.     21/. 

PooLE  (R.  L.)  Historical  atlas  of  modern 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  comprising  also  maps  of 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World, 
connected  with  European  history ;  ed. 
by.  IV — VI.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
4to.    Each,  3/6. 

RcHL  (F.)  Chronologic  des  Mittelalters 
und  der  Neuzeit.  Pp.  312.  Berlin : 
Reuther  &  Reichard.     6*50  m. 

SiOTTO-PiNTOR     (M.)  Considerazioni 

storiche  e  teoriche  intorno  ai  piu  gravi 
argomenti  della  etica  politica.  I : 
Evoluzione  storica  delle  forme  e  forze 
politiche  ;  sovranitii.  Pp.  207.  Turin  : 
Roux,  Frassati  e  C.     4  1. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTORY 


Ahlwardt  (W.)  Verzeichniss  der  arabi- 
schen  Handschriften  der  koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.  VIII.  Pp.  462. 
Berlin :  Asher.    4to.     21m. 

Baden-Powell  (B.  H.)  The  Indian  village 
community  examined  with  reference 
to  the  physical,  ethnographic,  and  his- 
torical conditions  of  the  provinces, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  revenue- 
settlement  records  and  district  manuals. 
Pp.  472.    London  :  Longmans.     16/. 

CuMONT  (F.)  Textes  et  monuments 
figures  relatif s  aux  myst^res  de  Mithra. 
II.  Brussels  (Paris :  Leroux.)  4to. 
12-50  f. 

India. — Letters  received  by  the  East 
India  company  from  its  servants  in  the 
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Erratum 

The  references  to  William  I's  coronation  in  p.  109  n.  14,  110  n.  15  should  be 
omitted,  since  they  arose  from  an  accidental  confusion,  and  the  fact  (as  Mr.  Bound 
has  pointed  out)  that  the  king  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day  1066,  which  was  then 
reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  1067,  is  undisputed. 
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The  Turks  in  the  Sixth  Century 

IN  the  English  Historical  Eeview  of  July  1896,  and  in  the 
'Academy'   of  December  21,  1895,  the  Chinese   scholar   Mr. 
E.  H.  Parker  has  made  a  contribution  of  distinct  value  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks.     He  shows,  from  Chinese  sources,  that 
the  Turks  were  a  branch  of  the  Hiung-nu ;  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Geougen  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  that  they  assumed  the  name  Tiirk  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  that  about  a.d.  543  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Geougen.     The  general  outline  of  these  events  had 
been  already  given   by  Deguignes   and  Gibbon,   but  Mr.  Parker 
presents  it  in  a  clearer  and  corrector  form.     The  most  important 
conclusion   established   by  Mr.   Parker  seems   to  me   to  be  the 
identification  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  khans  known  to  Chinese  history.    We  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
accept  his  view  that  their  seat  was  in,  or  close  to,  the  province  of 
Kansuh,  north-east  of  the  Kok  0  Nor  range.     It  was  here,  in  the 
iron  country,  that  Tumen,  the  smiter  of  the  Geougen,  and  Mukan, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Ephthalites,  governed  their  people  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Kin-shan  or  Golden  Mountains.    But  the  name 
Kin-shan  is  also  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Altai,  a  long  way  to 
the  north ;  and  this  ambiguity  misled  Mr.  Parker's  predecessors  into 
seeking  there  the  residence  of  Tumen  and  the  khans  who  followed 
him.     The  evidence  of  the  Greek  historian  Menander  had  seemed 
to  confirm  this  theory.     Ektag,  or  the  Golden  Mountain,  which  a 
Eoman  embassy  visited  in  a.d.  568,  is  most  naturally  identified 
with  the  Altai.     Mr.  Parker  justly  retains  this  identification,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  the  residence  of  Tumen  and  Mukan  from 
Ektag. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  an  acquaintance 
at  first  hand  with  the  Greek  historians,  especially  Menander  and 
Theophylactus.  Although  he  knows  all  the  main  facts,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  information  from  Mr.  Tozer,  he  has  fallen,  as 
was  quite  natural,  into  some  mistakes,  which  he  would  have  avoided 
if  he  had  had  the  original  texts  or  complete  and  literal  translations 
before  him.  The  same  danger  attends  the  western  scholar  when 
he  deals  at  second  hand  with  Oriental  sources ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Parker  may  decide  to  publish  a  literal  and  authori- 
tative version  of  the  most  important  notices  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
relating  to  the  Turkish  khans  of  the  sixth  century,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  admirable  work  of  Hirth,  *  China  and 
the  Roman  Orient.'  But  a  few  minor  errors  matter  little,^  and  do 
not  affect  Mr.  Parker's  general  interpretation  of  the  data  of  the 
Greek  historians.  It  is  more  serious  when,  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  Chinese  and  Greek  authorities,  he  does  injustice  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Greek  account.  The  story  told  by  Menander  has  to  be 
strained,  if  we  foUow  Mr.  Parker's  method  of  bringing  it  into  harmony 
with  the  Chinese  chronicles.  Mr.  Parker  has  set  a  good  example 
himself  in  distinguishing  the  two  Golden  Mountains.  He  should 
have  carried  the  same  principle  a  little  further.  In  most  cases  it 
is  much  safer  to  reconcile  by  keeping  apart  than  by  bringing  to- 
gether. 

I.  In  the  year  568,  when  the  first  embassies  passed  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Roman  empire,  Silzihvl  ^  was  the  Turkish  sovereign 

*  Thus  Mr.  Parker  (misreading  presumably  Mr.  Tozer's  note)  gives  for  Tavydar 
'  Tangast,'  although  there  is  no  such  variant  in  the  manuscripts  of  Theophylactus ; 
and  suggests  that  we  should  read  '  Taugast '  (in  which  it  is  certainly  tempt- 
ing to  find  the  Tavgas  of  the  Orkhon  inscriptions).  Again,  Mr.  Parker  speaks  of 
'  Gibbon's  mysterious  Varchonites.'  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them. 
Turxanth  calls  the  (false)  Avars  Ohapxoivtrai  (in  Menander,  fr.  43) ;  the  name  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  meant  by  Theophylactus,  who  calls  them  Ovap  ko2  Xovyyl, 
breaking  up  the  compound.  Again,  what  does  Mr.  Parker  mean  by  the  statement  that 
*  Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  Theophanes  of  Byzantium  differ '  as  to  the  date  of 
'  the  first  Turkish  mission '  to  Constantinople  ?  A  very  inaccurate  statement  has  been 
made  on  the  same  point  by  Sir  H.  Howorth  in  his  monograph  on '  The  Avars,'  Journal 
of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  3rd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  727,  1889. 

-  It  occurs  in  three  forms,  Dizabul,  frr.  18,  20,  21 ;  Dilzibul,  fr.  43 ;  Silzibul,  fr.  10, 
and  Suidas.  We  must  decide  for  the  last,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  Tabari's  Singibu 
(Noldeke,  p.  158) ;  though  one  is  tempted  to  guess  that  Zilzibnl  would  be  a  closer 
transliteration  than  Silzibul.  Mr.  Parker  ('E.  H.  E.'  xi.  439)  proposes  to  equate 
zabul  vfiihjabgu,  which  is  found  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions.  In  A  Thousand  Years 
of  tlte  Tartars,  p.  191,  he  was  anxious  to  connect  it  with  Shaporo,  who  was  khan  of  the 
eastern  Turks  from  a.d.  581  to  587.  I  must  here  mention  two  lines  of  Corippus,  in 
Laudcm  lustini,  3,  390-1,  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Turks  without 
sufficient  grounds  (cp.  Gibbon,  ch.  xlv.,  n.  5) ; 

enscultor  nostra  servire  paratus  in  aula 

legates  nobis  et  plurima  munera  mittit. 

For  the  mysterious  enscultor  Fogginius  proposed  en  Sultan,  which  is  accepted  by 

Partsch,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  reading  which  appears  in  the  text  of  hia 

edition.    \Y^ere  it  certain  that  it  was  a  quest'V>n  of  the  Turks,  en  Turcus  would  be  at 
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according  to  Menander,  Mukan  according  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Mukan  and  Silzibul  are 
different  persons;  Mukan  dwelt  in  the  southern  Golden  Mount, 
while  Ektag,  Silzibul's  residence,  was  the  northern  Golden  Mount, 
Altai.  The  question  then  arises,  What  was  the  political  relation  of 
Silzibul  to  Mukan  ?  Mr.  Parker  argues  that  Silzibul  was  a  viceroy 
or  governor  of  part  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  He  refers  to  the 
statement  of  Maniach,  the  Turkish  envoy  to  Constantinople,  who 
informed  Justin  that  the  Turkish  realm  was  divided  into  four 
governments  {r)<ys[iovias,  Menander,  p.  226,  ed.  Miiller),  and  he 
assumes  that  Silzibul  was  one  of  the  governors  subordinate  to 
Mukan.  He  illustrates  this  statement  of  Menander  by  a  Chinese 
notice  that,  in  the  course  of  the ;  years  581-587,  four  princes 
were  reigning  at  the  same  time,  namely,  Shaporo,  who  was  the 
chief  khan,  Tat-t'ou,  and  two  others.  But  Mr.  Parker  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  it  quite  clear  to  himself  whether  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  there  were  one  supreme  khan  and  four  subordinate 
khans,  or  one  supreme  khan  and  three  subordinate  khans.  In  the 
latter  case — which  is  suggested  by  the  Chinese  notice — the  supreme 
khan  would  govern  directly  one  of  the  four  governments  into  which 
his  realm  was  divided. 

Unfortunately  this  explanation  is  opposed  to  one  of  the  leading 
facts  in  the  account  of  Menander.  If  anything  is  clear  in  the  narrative 
of  this  historian,  it  is  the  supremacy  of  Silzibul.  Not  merely  is 
nothing  hinted  of  his  subordination  to  a  higher  monarch,  but  his  own 
sovereignty  above  subordinate  princes  is  asserted  in  unmistakable 
words.  When  Maniach  explains  the  organisation  of  the  realm 
in  four  governments,  in  the  very  same  breath  he  attributes  the 
supremacy  over  the  whole  realm  to  Silzibul.^  All  through  the 
story  Silzibul  appears  as  an  irresponsible  sovereign.  If  he  had  been 
only  a  governor,  even  though  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  he 
could  hardly  have  entered  into  independent  negotiations  with  the 
Eoman  empire.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Menander,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  had  access  to  official 
sources  of  information,  should  have  made  a  mistake  on  such  a  vital 
point.  We  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  impute  this  blunder  to  him 
without  clear  proofs,  and  Mr.  Parker's  theory  is  thus  open  to  a 
serious  objection. 

The  only  justifiable  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  data  is  that 

least  an  inoffensive  emendation.  But  there  is  no  probability  in  such  a  reference.  The 
poem  appeared  before  the  embassy  of  a.d.  568,  and  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
embassy  of  the  Turks.  Theophanes  (his  authority  is  unknown)  mentions  an  embassy 
to  Justinian  from  AskM,  king  of  the  HermSchiones,  an  unknown  people,  in  a.d.  562-3 
(p.  239,  ed.  de  Boor).  Anastasius  gives  the  name  as  Asceltus,  but  he  merely  annexed 
the  article  to  the  name  (Asoelii  regis  =  A(rK)jA.  rov  piiy6s).  One  might  guess  that  en 
Ascel  should  be  restored  to  Corippus. 

'  Th  Se  76  Kpoiros  rov  {wjuwaVTOj  tdyovs  (fvucrOai  fxdvcf  rtf  /^i^aPov\(f, 
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there  were  at  this  time  two  distinct  and  independent  Turkish  realms. 
There  was  the  northern  realm  of  Silzibul,  who  lived  in  the  northern 
Golden  Mountain,  and  the  southern  realm  of  Mukan,  who  lived  in 
the  southern  Golden  Mountain.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
split  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  khan  ^Tumen,  and  that  the 
leader  of  the  seceding  Turks  made  the  Altai  a  rival  *  Golden 
Mountain.'  But  this  is  quite  uncertain.  The  firm  fact  is,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  the  Turkish  empire  fell  into  two  divisions, 
which  were  at  least  as  distinct  and  independent  as  the  realms  of 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  or  of  Anthemius  and  Leo. 

II.  Advancing  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  we  come  to  the  second 
Eoman  embassy  to  the  Turkish  khan  in  576.^*  It  was  sent  by 
the  new  Caesar  Tiberius  to  Silzibul.  But,  on  arriving,  the  ambas- 
sadors found  that  Silzibul  had  just  died,  and  his  son  Turxanth  was 
preparing  to  perform  the  obsequies.  The  monarch  was  doubtless 
buried  at  Ektag,  the  Golden  Mountain,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
stopped  before  they  reached  Ektag,  at  a  military  station,  and 
Turxanth  came  (evidently  from  Ektag)  to  meet  them.  Turxanth 
is  described  by  Menander  as  one  of  the  chiefs  or  governors  {qysfiovss, 
p.  245) .  He  has  not  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  of  his  father 
Silzibul.  Eecollecting  the  statement  of  Maniach  that  the  realm  of 
Silzibul  was  divided  into  four  governments,  we  should  expect  to 
find  him  described  as  one  of  fom*  governors.  But  we  now  receive 
different  information.  We  are  told  that  the  Turk  world  (ra  skslvt} 
irdvrd)  is  distributed  into  eight  parts,  and  Turxanth  is  one  of  the 
eight  chiefs.  The  two  apparently  conflicting  statements  seem 
perfectly  credible,  and  Menander,  fortunately,  has  put  down  the 
reports  of  the  ambassadors  without  attempting  to  harmonise  them. 
But  the  modern  critic,  who  seeks  to  illustrate  mutually  the  Chinese 
and  the  Eoman  annals,  must  face  the  difficulty  that  in  a.d.  568  we 
find  a  quadruple,  and  in  576  an  octuple,  division  of  Turkish 
territory.  Mr.  Parker  has  not  attempted  to  solve  it,  and,  so  long 
as  he  leaves  it  unexplained,  it  forms  another  objection  to  his  theory. 

But  on  the  view,  which  is  here  put  forward,  that  there  were  two 
independent  realms  and  two  supreme  khans,  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  easily  explained.  We  should  expect,  a  priori,  to  find 
both  realms  organised  on  the  same  principle.  Just  as  each  had  its 
own  Golden  Mountain,  so  each  had  its  own  quadruple  division. 
Maniach  stated  that  the  empire  of  Silzibul  was  divided  into  four 
governments,  and  that  was  strictly  true.  But  the  ambassadors  of 
Tiberius  travelled  beyond  the  realm  of  Silzibul,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  into  further  Turkey.     They  were  thus  able  to  complete 

^  '  In  the  second  year '  of  Tiberius  (Menander,  fr.  43,  ad  init.)  Tiberias  was  created 
Caesar  in  the  last  month  of  574.  Kulakovski  {K  istorii  Bospora  Kimmeriiskago  v  kontzie 
vi  vieka,  a  paper  dealing  with  the  puzzling  inscription  of  Eupaterios ;  Viz.  Vremennik, 
iii.  p.  1,  sqq.,  1896)  places  the  embassy  in  575  (p.  12),  and  the  capture  of  Bosporus  by 
the  Turks  in  the  same  year.    His  paper  is  important  for  the  history  of  Bosporus. 
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their  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  world,  and  to  embrace  in  their  view 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  realm.  In  both  realms  to- 
gether there  were  eight  chagans,  two  sovereign,  six  subordinate ; 
and  thus  their  statement  as  to  the  *  eight  parts '  was  true  of  the 
Turks  as  a  whole,  though  not  true  of  the  empire  of  Silzibul  taken 
by  itself. 

Following  the  adventures  of  the  embassy  of  Tiberius,  we  find 
that  a  misconception  of  Menander's  story  is  generally  prevalent, 
owing  to  the  rooted  tendency  of  historians  to  establish  identifications 
at  any  cost.  In  the  narrative  of  the  embassy  of  568  we  were 
taken  to  the  Golden  Mountain  Ektag  ;  in  the  narrative  of  576  we 
are  taken  to  the  Golden  Mountain  Ektel ;  and  it  is  at  once  inferred 
that  Ektel  is  Ektag,  though  the  inference  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

When  Turxanth  has  completed  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
Silzibul,  he  sends  the  ambassadors  to  the  Turk  khans  of  further 
Asia  (as  we  may  translate  is  tovs  ivSorspto  rjys/xovas  TovpKcov), 
and  to  his  own  kinsman  Tardou,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Ektel,  which  means  Golden  Mountain.''  So  long  as  we 
only  knew  of  one  Golden  Mountain,  it  seemed  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  funeral  of  Silzibul  had  taken  place  at  a  long  distance  from 
his  residence  in  Ektag,  and  that  the  envoys  were  sent  thither  to 
see  a  kinsman,  who  is  not  described  as  being  the  chief  khan.  This 
was  assuredly  a  most  unsatisfactory  explanation.  But  now  that 
Mr.  Parker  has  established  the  southern  Golden  Mountain  in 
Kansuh,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  seeking  Ektel  there.  Per- 
haps the  most  plausible  identification  of  a  khan  mentioned  in  Greek 
sources  with  a  khan  named  in  the  Chinese  sources  is  that  of 
Tardou  with  Tat-t'ou.^  This  Tat-t'ou  was  a  brother  of  the  great 
khan  Mukan,  and  must  be  connected  with  the  southern  and  not 
with  the  northern  Turkey.  The  reigns  of  Mukan's  successors  seem 
to  have  been  marked  by  civil  dissensions.  It  is  possible  that  Tat- 
t'ou  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  brother,  the  reigning  khan 
Tapur ;  *^  and  that  the  khans  of  the  northern  realm  sympathised 
with  Tat-t'ou  rather  than  with  his  brother.  But  this  is  a  question 
which  must  be  left  to  Chinese  scholars. 

I  must  guard  myself  here  against  a  possible  misinterpretation. 
The  Turkish  name  for  both  Golden  Mountains  was  the  same — ektag 
or  aktag,  white  mountain.  Ektel  is  a  corrupted  form,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  in  this  paper. 
But  I  cannot  regard  it  as  merely  a  corruption  due  to  a  copyist.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  variation  'E/cray,  'EktsX,  corresponding  as 
it  does  to  a  real  difference,  also  corresponds  to  a  variety  in  the 

*  Menander,  p.  247,  ed.  Miiller, 

*  Parker, '  E.  H.  B.'  xi.  443. 

*  This  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Parker,  ibid,  note  12.         .  .      .  ,    >  ,.-,  c 
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(partly  oral)  sources  from  which  Menander  obtained  his  informa- 
tion on  Turkish  affairs. 

The  Chinese  annals  are  more  satisfactory  in  giving  definite 
facts  as  to  the  succession  and  chronology  of  the  southern  khans 
than  the  Eoman  historians  are  for  the  northern  khans.  But  from 
Menander  we  learn  who  succeeded  as  chief  khan  to  the  throne  of 
Silzibul.  His  name  was  Arsilas — a  name  which  certainly  suggests 
a  Greek  corruption  of  the  lion  name  of  the  Seljuks.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded because  he  was  elder  by  birth  than  any  other  claimant. 
This  is  what  we  must  infer  from  the  brief  statement :  'ApalXas  hs 
ovofia  TcS  irakaLTEpcp  fiovdp'x^a)  TovpKoov.  Arsilas  may  have  been 
either  a  brother  of  Silzibul  or  a  son  older  than  Turxanth.^ 

The  northern  and  southern  realms  were  intimately  connected 
by  geographical  continuity,  as  well  as  by  ties  of  kinship.  At  one 
time  they  might  combine  together  against  a  common  enemy ;  at 
another,  when  the  chief  khans  were  weak,  they  might  each  present 
the  appearance  of  a  numljer  of  independent  peoples.  It  was  by 
combining  together  that  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation  of 
the  Ephthalites  or  Abdels."  This  achievement  is  ascribed  by 
Chinese  writers  to  Mukan;^  by  Greek  and  Persian  sources  to 
Silzibul.^''      The  inference  is  that  it  was  a  common  enterprise. 

III.  Leaving  Menander,  we  come  to  the  remarkable  Turkish 
digression  in  the  seventh  book  of  Theophylactus  Simocatta.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  savants  of  Constantinople  gradually  extend- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia.  In  a.d.  568 
they  make  discoveries  about  the  northern  Turks ;  ten  years  later 
their  view  extends  to  southern  Turkey ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reaches  to  Taugast  and  remote  China. 

In  598  the  khan  of  the  Tm-ks  sent  an  embassy  to  Maurice — 
an  embassy,  as  a  Eussian  writer  observes,^"*  of  diplomatic  politeness 
to  a  friendly  sovereign.  We  are  not  told  the  khan's  name.  There 
is  a  notice  in  Tabari  which  suggests  that  before  588-9  Arsilas 
had  been  succeeded  by  another,  named  Shaba  or  Shava.^'  More 
important  are  some  records  in  the  Chinese  annals  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  presently.  Whatever  his  name,  this  khan  described 

'  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Parker's  proposal  to  identify  Turxanth  with  Talopien,  son  of 
Mukan  {loc.  cit.).  For  this  implies  the  identification  of  Mukan  with  Silzibul,  which 
Mr.  Parker  rightly  rejected  (p.  439). 

*  'A/35«A.o/  in  Theophylactus,  vii.  7,  8,  and  in  a  Syriac  document,  Land,  Anecdota 
Syriaca,  iii.  337  ;  Haital  in  Persian  sources.    Cf.  Noldeke,  Tabari,  p.  115. 

•  Parker,  ubi  supra,  p.  438,  and  442  n.  3. 

'•  Menander,  p.  226 ;  Theophanes  Byz.,  p.  270  (ed.  Miiller) ;  Theophylactus,  loc. 
cit. ;  Tabari,  p.  159. 

'"•  Kulakovski,  Viz.  Vremennik,  loc  cit.  p.  13. 

"  P.  269.  The  expedition  of  this  khan  against  Persia  is  mentioned,  and- he  is 
described  as  the  chief  king  of  the  Turks.  It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Shava  \\dth 
the  Chinese  Chao-wou.  The  Armenian  historian,  Sebaeos,  also  mentions  the  expedi- 
tion,  but  gives  no  name  to  the  khan  (Russian  transl.  by  Fatkanian,  p.  73). 
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himself  as  the  *  Great  Lord  of  seven  races,  and  controller  of  seven 
climes  of  the  world.'     Theophylaetus  explains  by  recounting  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  the  Ephthalites,  the  Avars  the  true  Avars  '"^ ,  the 
Ogor  and  *  the  ethnarch  of  Kolch.'   He  commits  the  mistake  of  attri- 
buting to  the  reigning  khan  the  subjugation  of  the  Ephthalites,  which 
had  really  been  the  work  of  Silzibul  and  Mukan.     As  to  the  date  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Ogor,  the  Chinese  annals  appear  to  be  silent. 
It  cannot  be  decided  whether  Theophylaetus  falls  into  a  similar 
error  in  regard  to  them  and  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  the  Avars. 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  rebellion  of  Turum  against  the  khan, 
and  the  battle  of  Ikar.     He  seems,  from  the  whole  context,  to  imply 
that  it  was  on  the  successful  termination  of  this  civil  war  that  the 
khan  sent  the  embassy  to  Maurice.     But  we  cannot  safely  make  any 
inference  as  to  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  embassy.     Perhaps  the  Chinese  annals  may  shed 
some  faint  light  here  ;  for  the  civil  war  mentioned  by  Theophylaetus 
immediately  suggests  the  disturbances  caused  by  Dalobian. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  chief  conclusions  which 
I  have  attempted  to  establish  is  to  place  the  schism  or  division  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Turks  considerably  before  the  date  commonly 
assigned  to  it.  This  division  is  usually  placed  after  the  death  of  Tapur 
(a.d.  581),  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Mukan,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  Silzibul.  We  have  seen  that  it  must  really  have 
taken  place  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mukan  at  latest ;  the 
limit  being  the  year  567.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  schism,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Parker's  book 
*  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,'  ^'  and  is  very  far  from  being 
clear  or  satisfactory. 

The  great  khan  Mukan  had  a  son  named  Dalobian,  by  an  inferior 
wife.  This  Dalobian,  when  his  uncle  Tapur  died  in  581,  desired 
to  succeed  to  the  supreme  position,  and  was  disgusted  at  the 
election  of  his  cousin  Shaporo.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  royal 
residence,  and  made  his  way  westward  to  the  region  of  Kuldja. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  established  a  great  empire.  *  He  had  Lake 
Balkash  on  the  west,  his  dominions  included  Kashgar  to  the  south 
and  reached  to  the  desert  beyond  the  Altai  in  the  north.'  But  it  is 
also  stated  that  he  sought  the  help  of,  or  took  refuge  with,  Tat-t'ou 
or  Tardou,  and  that  Tat-t'ou  styled  himself  '  Bukha  Khakan  of 
the  west.'  ^^  And  we  are  thus  left  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  joint 
movement,  Dalobian  or  Tat-t'ou  has  the  better  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  khan.  However  this  may  have  been,  Dalobian 
was  presently  overthrown,  and  made  a  prisoner  by  Chulagu  (or 

>'  There  seems  no  reason  to  decline  to  identify  these  Avars  with  the  modern  Avars 
who  live  in  the  Lesghian  district  of  the  Caucasus. 

"  P.  231  sqq.  In  '  E.  H.  K.'  xi.  442,  n.  5,  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  suggest  another 
version,  that  Dalobian  set  up  a  rival  khanate  in  a.d.  573  (?). 

'*  Parker,  A  Thmisand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  pp.  189,  233. 
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Chulohoti),  the  brother  of  Shaporo.  The  succession  in  the  newly 
founded  western  khanate  went,  with  the  sanction  apparently  of 
Shaporo  and  Chulohou,  to  a  kinsman  named  Neri  Khakan. 

Now,  this  story  has  internal  marks  of  incredibility.  It  rests,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  only  one  undivided 
Turkish  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Mukan  and  Tapur.  Dalobian  and 
Tat-t'ou  are  represented  as  rebelling,  and  occupying  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  setting  up  there  an  independent  and 
sovereign  power.  The  rebellion  is  suppressed,  but  we  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  provinces  are  not  brought  back  to  their  allegiance  to 
Shaporo.  On  the  contrary,  Shaporo  and  his  brother  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  the  very  thing  which  it  was  the  crime  of  Dalobian 
and  his  uncle  to  have  attempted.  They  found  a  rival  sovereignty  in 
the  west.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  implication  in  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Parker. 

The  identification  of  Turkish  names  which  have  passed  through 
Chinese  channels  with  Turkish  names  which  have  passed  through 
Greek  channels  carries  little  conviction,  unless  the  evidence  is 
cumulative — unless,  for  example,  there  occur  two  groups  of  names, 
which  are  more  or  less  alike,  in  the  same  historical  connexion.  Now, 
three  of  the  actors  in  the  episode  of  the  revolt  of  Turum,  noticed 
by  Theophylactus,  bear  names  which  admit  of  being  compared,  without 
great  extravagance,  with  the  names  of  actors  in  the  episode  of  the 
rebellion  of  Dalobian.  The  three  most  important  persons  in  the 
eastern  realm  at  the  time  were  the  king  Shaporo,  his  brother 
Chulohou,  and  their  nephew  T'uli  (or  Duli).'^  Chulohou  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  Shaporo's  death,  and  T'uli  succeeded  Chulohou. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  said  about  T'uli  in  connexion  with  the  affair 
of  Dalobian,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  oh  the  side  of  his 
uncle  and  sovereign.  Now,  Theophylactus  tells  us  that  the  nameless 
khan  of  the  western  Turks,  menaced  by  the  revolt  of  Turum, 
obtained  the  help  of  'three  other  great  khans,'  and  he  gives  their 
names.  They  were  called  Sparzeugun,  Kunaxolan,  and  Tuldich.*^ 
It  is  very  tempting  to  see  in  the  first  part  of  Spar-zeuguu  the  name 
of  the  khan  Shaporo  or  Shapor,  and  in  zeugun  the  title  zieghu.  This 
title  was  borne  by  subordinate  khans  of  the  royal  house,  and  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  Shaporo  after  his  accession  in  a.d.  581  ; 
to  this  point  I  shall  return  in  a  moment.  We  can  also,  without 
much  strain  on  our  credulity,  see  in  Tul-dich  the  name  T'uli  and  the 
title  djigin}'^  The  approximation  of  Kunaxolan  to  Chulagu  or 
Chulohou  would,  taken  by  itself,  have  little  probability.     But,  in  the 

'*  In  the  '  E.  H.  R.'  uhi  supra,  Mr.  Parker  calls  him  Tulan. 

'®  Theophyl.  p.  259,  ed.  de  Boor,  "Zvap^fvyovv,  Kovva^oXiv,  TovXBix- 

"  A  Tlwusand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  p.  232.    '  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  Chinese, 

rightly  or  wrongly,  often  use  such  titles  as  zieghu  and  djigin  as  personal  names,  e.g. 

Mukan  Djigin,'  Zieghu  Chulagu.    Zieghu  became  a  regular  title  of  the  khan  of  the 

western  Turks.    Compare  also  pp.  180,  181. 
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context — if  the  connexion  of  the  revolt  of  Turum  with  that  of 
Dalobian  be  entertained — the  forms  are  near  enough  to  represent 
conceivably  the  same  Turkish  name.'* 

The  story  of  Theophylactus  may  now  throw  light  on  the  Chinese 
records.  The  rebel  Turum,  who  attempts  to  win  the  supreme 
power  in  the  western  kingdom,  is  a  relation  of  the  reigning  khan  of 
the  west.  The  khan  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  then  calls  in  the 
help  of  Sparzeugun  and  the  others.  Their  united  forces  defeat 
Turum  at  Ikar,  and  the  khan  remains  undisputed  master  of  his 
dominions.  If  we  remember  that  the  royal  houses  of  the  western 
and  eastern  Turks  were  closely  related,  we  may  venture  to  take 
Turum  as  the  name  of  the  person  whom  the  Chinese  sources 
designate  by  the  title  Dalobian.'^  On  this  view,  the  rebellion  of 
Dalobian  would  have  a  double  complexion :  at  once  a  quarrel  with 
the  eastern  khan  and  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  western 
khan. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  which  it  is  important  to  observe.  It 
appears  that  Dalobian  quarrelled  and  left  the  court  before  his 
uncle  Tapur's  death  and  his  cousin  Shaporo's  succession.  Mr. 
Parker  says  :  '  In  681  Talopien  openly  broke  with  him  [Tapur]  and 
sought  help  from  his  uncle  Tat-t'ou.'  This  circumstance  would 
illustrate  the  readiness  of  Shaporo  to  help  the  western  khan 
against  Dalobian.  Shaporo,  not  yet  khan,  would  have  been  ready 
to  purchase  a  guarantee  from  the  khan  of  the  west  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  by  lending  help  against  Dalobian,  his  rival — 
more  ready  than  if  he  had  actually  gained  the  coveted  prize.  And  if 
the  intervention  of  Shaporo  took  place  before  Tapur's  death,  the  title 
ziegliu,  which  we  may  venture  to  see  in  zeugun,  would  be  thereby 
explained.^" 

If  this  combination  is  right — the  very  nature  of  our  sources 
drives  us  to  combinations — Theophylactus  has  clearly  conceived  the 
battle  of  Ikar  as  having  been  fought  fifteen  years  or  so  later  than 
its  true  date  :  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  postdated  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Ephthalites. 

'*  Kovva^oXdv  (var.  -d)  may  be  a  corruption  of  Kov\a^o\dv  by  a  familiar  kind  of 
dissimilation.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  -<To\dv.  In  his  Hiin-Avar  sz6-6s  nevlaj- 
strom,  appended  to  his  A  magyarok  eredetc,  Vambery  explains  (p.  421)  this  name  as 
equivalent  to  quartermaster,  and  Tuldich  as  mourner.  He  offers  explanations  also  of 
the  other  proper  names  in  Menander  and  Theophylactus.  I  cannot  criticise  from  the 
Turkish  side  ;  but  they  sound  completely  unconvincing. 

'■*  Dalobian  or  talopien  was  a  title ;  Parker,  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars, 
p.  180.     In  the  same  way  the  true  name  of  Shaporo  was  Shetu. 

^''  In  any  case,  there  is  little  difficulty  about  the  use  of  this  title.  Por,  supposing 
Shaporo  to  have  already  succeeded  Tapur  at  the  time  when  he  was  appealed  to  for 
help  by  the  khan  of  the  west,  the  sources  or  informants  of  Theophylactus  were  most 
likely  to  transfer  to  the  supreme  khan  of  the  east  a  title  which  soon  afterwards  came 
to  be  commonly  used  by  the  supreme  Ijhan  of  the  west. 
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IV.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  may  briefly  state  the  main  points 
of  this  paper : — 

(1)  The  division  of  the  north-western  from  the  south-eastern 
Turks  took  place  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  earlier  than  is 
assumed  in  Chinese  histories.  It  cannot  have  taken  place  later 
than  567,  and  it  probably  took  place  earlier  (perhaps  during  the 
reign  of  Tumen  or  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Mukan  in  553). 

(2)  The  mountains  Ektag  andEktel  in  Menander  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Ektag  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Altai,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  north-western  khan;  Ektel  is  in  the  province  of  Kansuh, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  south-western  khan. 

(3)  It  is  suggested  that  Theophylactus  has  postdated — or, 
more  strictly,  implied  too  late  a  date  for ;  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  a  distinct  note  of  time — the  episode  of  Turum,  and  that  this 
episode  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  Chinese  notices 
of  the  movement  of  Dalobian  in  581.  This  suggestion  is  modestly 
submitted  to  the  consideratiorr  of  Chinese  scholars,  as  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  hazards  which  attend  such  reconstruction  when 
one  is  ignorant  of  Chinese;  and  if  it  is  not  acceptable,  it  may 
possibly  help  them  to  discover  something  better.  The  solution 
of  questions  like  these,  if  indeed  they  are  capable  of  a  final 
solution,  can  only  be  reached  by  co-operation  between  Chinese 
students  and  those  who  have  spent  some  time  over  the  works  of 
the  Greek  historians. 

J.  B.  Bury. 
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The  Archers  at  Crecy 

IN  the  following  pages  I  have  collected  a  few  passages  which  will  be 
found  to  support  Mr.  Hereford  George's  theory  of  the  archer 
formation  at  Crecy/  although,  indeed,  they  almost  all  deal  with 
other  battles.  Mr.  George  has  not  actually  been  the  first  to  state 
the  theory  for  one  particular  battle.  VioUet-le-Duc — not  quite 
anticipating  Mr.  George  in  that  he  considered  that  the  English 
divisions  at  Crecy  were  placed  one  behind  another — nevertheless 
saw  that  the  deadliness  of  the  volleys  was  due  to  the  archers  falling 
back  to  the  wings  as  the  French  cavalry  pushed  on  to  reach  the 
dismounted  men-at-arms  *  in  the  background.'  Pendant  que  les 
hommes  d' amies  a  pied  soutenaient  bravement  le  choc,  les  archers  se 
jeterent  sur  le  fianc  de  Vattaque?  Sir  James  Kamsay  in  his 
*  Lancaster  and  York,'  and  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  '  School  Atlas,'  give 
plans  almost  identical  with  Mr.  George's  for  Agincourt.  But  the 
former  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  theory  for  Edward  Ill's  battles, 
and  the  latter  gives  a  totally  different  plan  for  Crecy.  Mr.  George 
has  alone  traced  a  *  permanent  system  '  through  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

I  wish  to  help  to  strengthen  his  theory,  and  to  justify  an 
appeal  from  Crecy  to  other  battles  on  two  grounds.  The  evolution 
of  the  English  tactics  begins  with  Falkirk  ;  then  comes  the  defeat 
of  Bannockburn,  followed  by  the  revenge  at  Dupplin  Moor  and 
Halidon  Hill ;  the  archers  further  distinguish  themselves  at 
Cadsand  and  Sluys,  at  the  assault  of  the  unwalled  town  of  Caen, 
and  at  the  passage  of  the  ford  of  Blanche-Tache.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  king  himself,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Arundel, 
and  many  knights,  who  were  all  present  at  Halidon  Hill,.^  drew  up 
the  army  at  Crecy  without  remembering  how  that  memorable 
victory  was  won,  or  that  they  fought  on  a  system  devised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ?  Secondly,  when  the  French  at  last  learnt 
that  a  new  weapon  and  a  new  formation — new  to  them,  in  spite  of 
what  they  must  have  heard  of  battles  in  distant  Scotland,  in  spite 

'  English  HisTORicAii  Review,  x.  733  sec[q.  (1895). 

^  Dictionnaire  du  Mdbilier  Frangais,  vol.  vi.  Appendix,  p.  375. 

'  Kymer,  15  and  16  July  1333.  The  list  of  witnesses  to  the  treaties  made  with 
Patrick  of  Dunbar  and  William  Keith  concerning  the  surrender  of  Berwick  unless 
relieved  before  20  July ;  battle  fought  19  July. 
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of  their  own  losses  at  Caen  and  Poissy  and  the  Somme — were 
triumphantly  successful  against  their  old-fashioned,  clumsy  charge 
of  mailed  horsemen,  they  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy.  They 
fought  on  foot,  leaving  only  a  picked  force  on  horseback  to  *  rush ' 
the  archers,  obviously  on  a  plan  devised  by  their  Scottish  allies ; 
they  made  their  armour  stronger  and  stronger,  they  cut  down  their 
lances  to  five  feet,  they  used  more  frequently  their  heavy  axes,  and 
brought  pavises  into  the  field.  But  the  English  had  no  need  to 
alter  or  to  add  to  their  dispositions.  They  simply  had  to  learn 
how  to  attack  their  enemy  in  the  same  formation  in  which  they  had 
repulsed  him  at  Crecy.  Chandos  at  ^Poitiers  knows  the  right 
moment  to  quit  the  defensive  and  to  deliver  the  crushing  counter- 
attack. At  Auray  he  has  a  scientific  general  to  face,  Du  Guesclin 
himself,  and  his  own  archery  is  useless  against  the  heavy  armour 
and  pavises ;  but  he  wins  in  the  same  formation  by  bringing  one 
division  to  support  another,  and  by  utilising  to  the  full  his  reserve 
under  Hugh  Calverley,  the  ablest  English  commander  next  to 
himself.  Navarette  is  only  Auray  on  a  larger  scale,  the  archers 
being  more  effective.  After  a  long  interval  Agincourt  is  won  by 
Henry's  army  advancing  in  the  same  formation,  but  without  a 
reserve.  The  only  innovation  on  the  English  side  is  the  use  of 
stakes.  We  are  on  these  grounds  completely  justified  in  drawing 
inferences  about  one  battle  from  what  we  know  of  others  ;  Crecy 
was  fought  upon  principles  learnt  by  experience  in  Scotland  ;  after 
Crecy  the  same  principles  had  to  be  perfected,  but  were  not  altered. 
Now  Mr.  George  works  out  his  theory  on  these  lines,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  does  not  make  enough  of  the  earlier  battles. 
He  denies  that  a  *  permanent  system '  was  adopted  before  Crecy. 
But  the  chroniclers  help  us  considerably,  and  the  theory  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  glance  at  the  years  between  Bannockburn  and 
the  French  war. 

To  speak  first  on  the  general  necessities  of  the  case  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  At  Falkirk  Edward  I's  heavy  cavalry  was 
powerless  against  Wallace's  rings  of  pikes,  so  he  brought  up  his 
archers.  But  obviously  the  lances  and  the  bows  were  separate 
corps,  and  the  victory  was  gained  because  the  Scots  were  sta- 
tionary; they  had  not  the  skill  to  manoeuvre,  like  the  highly 
trained  Swiss  pikemen.  At  Bannockburn  Bruce  supported  his 
pikes  by  cavalry,  and  we  have  the  sudden  sweep  of  the  light  horse 
on  to  the  flank  of  the  English  front  line  of  archers;  then  the 
English  knights  rode  straight  at  the  main  army  of  Scots,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  archers  left  in  the  rear  were  useless.'*     Lances  and 

*  See  Mr.  George's  account  of  Bannockburn,  Battles  of  English  History,  p.  49. 
The  Scots  cavalry  cannot  have  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  archer  force ;  Baker  of  Swin- 
brook  (edit.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  8)  distinctly  says  that  the  archers  were  in  the 
rear;  so  does  Abbot  Burton  of  Me&ux ■  {Chron.  de  Melsa,  edit.  E.  A.  Bond,  Rolls 
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bows  were  still  in  separate  bodies,  and  were  out  of  touch  with  each 
other ;  moreover  the  front  was  too  narrow.^  The  English  com- 
manders had  in  the  future  battles  to  lay  to  heart  these  lessons ; 
they  had  to  fight  on  a  wide  enough  front,  to  teach  discipline  to  the 
impetuous  knights,  to  combine  them  with  the  plebeian  archers  for 
mutual  protection,  and  to  utilise  the  latter  fully.  At  Dupplin 
Moor  and  at  Halidon  Hill  we  find  that  these  reforms  were  carried 
out ;  knights  and  men-at-arms  fought  on  foot  with  their  horses  held 
just  behind  them,  and  in  touch  with  the  archers  on  the  wings, 
which  sloped  out  towards  the  enemy  eii  potence. 

Not  only  are  men-at-arms  and  archers  in  each  division,  but  the 
archers  are  the  links  by  which  the  divisions  are  connected  with 
each  other.  On  Mr.  George's  theory  the  arrangement  is  an  admi- 
rable one.  There  may  be  one  solid  phalanx  of  dismounted  men-at- 
arms  in  the  background,*^  with  each  archer  wing  sloping  outwards 
towards  the  front,  as  at  Dupplin  Moor ;  or  two  such  phalanxes,  so  that 
the  intermediate  wings  of  archers  form  a  hollow  wedge,  as  at  Crecy ; 
or  three,  as  at  Halidon  Hill  and  Auray  and  Agincourt.  At  all  these 
battles,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  two  or  three  divisions 
must  be  abreast ;  but  at  need  they  could  be  arrayed  irregularly,  as 
at  Poitiers,  or  en  echelon,  as  presumably  at  Navarette,  and  possibly 
at  Auray.  The  flanks  are  reasonably  secure  now,  especially  if  the 
whole  army  is  posted  on  a  curving  slope,  because  not  only  is  there 
nearly  always  a  reserve  higher  up  the  hill,  which,  moving  on  an 
inner  arc,  can  always  get  into  position  long  before  the  enemy  can 
come  round  on  the  outside  to  turn  the  position,  but  also  because  the 
extreme  right  or  left  archer  lines  can  quickly  be  bent  back  into  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  keep  him  always  within  range.  Again, 
the  archers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  animated  dummies ;  they 
could  spread  out  in  Hues  parallel  to  their  men-at-arms,  gall  the 
enemy  as  he  approached,  or  by  their  galling  volleys  compel  him 
to  approach,  and  then  fall  back  into  their  wedge-like  formation  as 
his  charge  was  pressed  home.  This  is  the  crisis  of  each  battle 
which  the  theory  so  well  suits.  The  heaviest  volleys  come  from 
the  apex  of  each  wedge,  not  necessarily  acutely  pointed,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  flattened ;  every  passage  shows  us  that,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  modern  artillery,  the  '  fire '  was  rapid  and  concentrated 
upon  certain  points  of  the  attacking  line,  si  onniement,  as  Froissart 
and  others  say  over  and  over  again.  The  badly  armoured  Scots  in 
their  unvizored  helmets,^  or  the  French  horses,  which  were  not 

Series,  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  331).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  constant  Scottish  tradition 
that  there  was  this  rapid  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  foremost  archers,  besides 
Barbour's  well-known  lines. 

*  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  (edit.  J.  Stevenson,  p.  225) :  '  Istum  processum  audivi  a 
quodam  fidedigno,  qui  fuit  praesens  et  vidit.' 

«  '  Ou  fons  de  leur  bataille,'  Froissart's  celebrated  phrase  for  Crecy. 

I  Chronicle  of  Lamrcost,  pp.  268,  273.    Dupplin  Moor:  'Ita  excaecaverunt  et 
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completely  *  covered,'  were  blinded  and  maddened.  Like  sheep  they 
poured  along  and  streamed  into  the  space  of  least  resistance,  i.e. 
where  the  arrows  fell  least  densely,  between  the  sloping  archer 
lines ;  they  blundered  along,  with  their  heads  down,  and  now  the 
volleys  were  aimed  into  their  flanks;  they  swerved  inwards,  but 
still  they  managed  to  reach  the  steady  lines  of  the  English  men-at- 
arms  ;  by  mere  weight  they  even  forced  the  latter  somewhat  back. 
But  orderly  lines  must  prevail  over  disorderly  rushing  mobs.  The 
English  men-at-arms  held  then*  ground,  the  archers  still  poured  in 
their  shafts  from  the  wings,  and  the  charge  expended  itself.  The 
language  used  in  the  accounts  of  Dupplin  Moor  and  Agincourt 
might  refer  to  one  and  the  same  battle ;  and  Mr.  George  has 
insisted  on  this  being  the  correct  account  of  Crecy.  The  English 
men-at-arms  come  into  action  without  disordering  their  own  archers. 
More  than  this,  they  face  the  enemy  while  the  archers  still  keep 
up  their  murderous  *  fire.' 

Dupplin  Moor. — The  expedition  of  Edward  Baliol  to  win  the 
throne  of  Scotland  was  really  an  English  one.  His  supporters, 
such  as  Gilbert  of  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  and  David  Hastings 
of  Strathbogie,  earl  of  Athole,  Henri  de  Beaumont,  Wake,  and 
others,  were  the  *  disinherited '  nobles  of  the  anti-Bruce  faction,  of 
Norman  or  French  descent,  who  claimed  estates  in  Scotland  by 
marriages  or  by  grants.  They  were  in  reality  as  English  as  the 
Percies  or  Nevilles.  It  was  an  English  *  expedition,  the  start  was 
from  the  Humber,  and  the  Lanercost  chronicler  always  calls  them 
Anglici.  Of  our  chief  authority,  the  anonymous  canon  of  Brid- 
lington,^ the  bishop  of  Oxford  says  that  we  are  *  arguing  in  the 
dark'  as  to  this  exact  date  of  writing.  The  present  form  of 
chronicle  points  to  a  date  about  1377,  but  the  *  original  draft '  by 
internal  evidence  seems  to  end  at  1339  and  to  belong  to  one  writer. 
The  account  is  so  graphic,  and  there  is  so  much  detail,  that  we  are 
almost  justified  in  thinking  that  the  canon  got  his  information  at 
first  hand  from  some  soldier  returning  to  his  Yorkshire  home. 
The  inmates  of  the  northern  religious  houses  were  usually  well 
posted  in  the  events  of  the  Scottish  wars,  for  the  raids  from  over 
the  border  materially  affected  them,  and  at  least  the  traditions 
of  battles  had  more  meaning  for  them  than,  let  us  say,  for  the 
chroniclers  of  St.  Albans. 

Our  canon  says  (p.  104)  that  when  Baliol's  little  army  first 
landed  in  Fife,  and  had  a  brush  with  some  Scots,  the  knights  had 

vulneraverunt  in  facie.'  Halidon :  '  Vulnerati  in  faoie  et  excaeoati  in  hoc  bello,  sicnt 
in  priori  apud  Gledenmore,  quod  se  ipsos  adjuvare  non  poterant,  et  ideo  cito  faciem 
sagittarum  ictubus  avertere  et  cadere  inceperunt.' 

*  The  celebrated  Walter  Manny  accompanied  this  expedition  (Bobert  of  Avesbory, 
ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  296). 

*  Gesta  Edwardi  Tertii  Auctore  Bridlingtonisnsi,  printed  in  the  Chronicles  Of  the 
JReigns  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  II,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Stubbs,  Eollg  Series,  1883, 
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to  fight  on  foot,  equis  etiam  nondum  de  navihus  eductis.  This  is 
the  earliest  hint  of  the  new  English  policy  of  dismounting,  and 
suggests  that  it  was  originally  accidental,  and  was  continued  be- 
cause found  to  be  so  effective.  He  does  not  actually  say  that  they 
fought  also  at  Dupplin  Moor  on  foot,  but  we  gather  it  from  his 
account.  He  gives  us  the  important  battle  on  p.  106.  The 
English  army  was  composed  of  500  equites  et  armati,  mille  pedites 
et  sagittarii. 

.  .  .  Dispositis  itaque  turmis  et  sagittariis  suis,  ut  coUaterales  cuneos 
hostium  invaderent,  ipsi  armati  magnum  exercitum  expugnabant.  Et 
facto  congressu  Scotorum  impetum  prime  non  ferentes,  aliquantulum 
retrocedere  compelluntur,  et  de  superius  animati  resistant  clypeos  ictibus 
praetendendo  ;  hostium  vero  minores  turmae  per  sagittarios  plurimum 
lacerati,  adhaerere  magno  exercitui  compelluntur,  et  in  brevi  conglobati 
alius  ab  alio  premebatur  ;  ita  a  suis  suffocati,  et  magis  quam  gladiorum 
ictibus  verberati,  acervum  valde  mirabile  componebant.  Sicque  condensati, 
ac  si  fuissent  funibus  colligati,  miserabiliter  expirabant.  .  .  .  Massa 
siquidem  vel  acervus  praedictus  altitudinem  quindecim  pedum  habebat. 

The  Lanercost  chronicler  (p.  268)  has  been  already  quoted  as 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  blinding  effect  of  the  archery ;  the 
Scots,  he  says,  were  wounded  in  the  face  and  utterly  routed ; 
in  primo  tamen  congressu,  quando  Anglici  et  Scotti  fixis  in  alterutrum 
lanceis  confligebant,  Scotti  repellebant  Anglicos  quasi  per  viginti  pedes 
vel  triginta. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burton  talks  of  this  battle  as  *  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  war,'  and  of  *  the  enormous  slaughter  which  beyond  all  doubt 
befell  the  army,'  the  very  largest  figures  of  the  victorious  army 
being  barely  over  3,000.^°  There  is  no  mystery  here,  any  more  than 
there  is  at  Agincourt,  if  we  reasonably  adopt  Mr.  George's  theory 
of  the  formation — the  archers  now  for  the  first  time  acting  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Scots  and  rolling  them  into  one  helpless  mass ;  it 
was  a  mystery  only  to  those  who,  with  the  memory  of  Bannockburn 
behind  them,  thought  themselves  invincible. 

Halidon  Hill. — The  tactics,  according  to  the  canon  of  Brid- 
lington, were  the  same.  But,  as  Edward  of  England  had  now  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Edward  Baliol,  the  army  was  much  larger.  It 
was  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  with  wings,  instead  of  the 
one  division  with  wings,  as  at  Dupplin  Moor.     On  p.  114  he  says — 

Rex  Angliae  .  .  .  reliquum  vero  exercitum  in  tres  cuneos  tunc 
divisit.  Quorum  primummarscallo^' fratrique  suo  Johanni  de  Eltham 
comiti  Cornubiae  .  .  .  commendavit.  Comes  de  Ascecle  [Athole]  David 
huic  turmae  alam  a  dextris  versus  mare,  et  comes  de  Angos  Gilbertus  de 
Unfravilla  alium  a  laeva  similiter  faciebat.     Secundam  vero  aciem  ipse 

'"•  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  315.  Robert  of  Avesbury,  as  above,  p.  296,  confirms  the 
Bridlingtonian,  1,500  men. 

"  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  king'a  uncle.  Bymer's  Foedera 
15  and  16  July,  1333,  show  that  he  was  present. 
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rex  Angliae  hine  inde,  ut  superius,  alls  compositis ;  tertiam  quoque  tur- 
mam  regi  Scotiae  Balliolensi,  alis  ut  superius  dispositis,  ut  instrueret,  as- 
signavit.     Sagittarii  alis  singulis  deputantur. 

The  battle  need  not  be  described.  All  the  chroniclers  give  the 
glory  to  the  archers,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  men-at-arms  came  into 
action,  as  well  as  the  picked  reserve  of  200  horse.  The  Lanercost 
chronicler  (p.  273)  has  an  expressive  phrase;  the  leading  Scots, 
blinded  as  they  were  by  the  arrows,  swerved  and  wheeled  round  to 
attack  Baliol's  left  division  (diverterunt  se  Scoti  quod  pHmo  obvia- 
verunt) .  Baker  of  Swinbrook  ^^  has  it  that  this  was  the  first  battle 
where  the  English  men-at-arms  fought  on  foot,  in  conscious  imita- 
tion of  the  Scots. 

The  Campaign  of  1346. — One  interesting  detail  of  the  attack 
upon  the  unwalled  town  of  Caen  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
bulletin  sent  to  the  archbishop  by  Lord  Burghersh.^^  It  shows 
that  the  policy  of  supporting  archers  by  men-at-arms  was  the  secret 
of  the  English  tactics. 

Et  quant  nous  estoiomus  venuz  tot  a  la  ville,  si  prea  com  nous  poye- 
mus,  noz  archers  alerunt  tot  dreit  a  pount  et  les  asailerunt  par  trere.  Et 
en  le  meyn  temps  vindrunt  a  eux  ascuiis  gentz  darmez  et  lour  donerunt 
fort  asaut,  si  qe  pur  doute  de  blessure  de  noz  gentz,  par  cause  qe  home 
quida  qe  nuls  gens  darmez  de  noz  i  fusount,  forke  archers  moun  Seignur 
de  Warewyke,  mareschal,  il  fut  maunde  de  part  le  roi  pur  eux  retrere. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  herce  as  Froissart  used 
it,  but  a  corroboration  of  the  '  hollow  wedge '  theory  is  forth- 
coming. The  baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  quotes  in  his  notes  to 
Froissart  a  certain  chronicle  of  Valenciennes,^''  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  understood  tactics,  but  the  following 
words  contain  a  strong  undesigned  coincidence.  The  king  ne  fist 
que  deux  hatailles  d'archiers  a  deux  costes  en  la  maniere  dhm  escut ; 
et  au  milieu  d'eidx  se  tenoit  le  prince  de  Galles.  Our  chronicler 
thought  that  the  Black  Prince,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Arundel, 
Suffolk,  and  all  their  men  formed  only  one  division  with  archer 
wings,  in  a  shield-shaped,  i.e.  wedge-like,  formation.  His  mistake 
is  slight  in  comparison ;  his  support  of  Baker's  language  and  of 
those  who  translate  herce  by  *  wedge '  is  considerable.  Compare 
Wavrin's  similar  mistake  for  Agincourt. 

Neville's  Cross. — Abbot  Burton  of  Meaux  '^  wrote  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  the  editor,^^  says  that 

>*  Ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  51. 

"  Adam  of  Murimuth,  ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  pp.  202,  203. 

'*  Froissart,  v.  p.  474,  notes. 

'*  Not  quoted  previously  for  Dupplin  Moor,  because  his  -words  there  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  canon  of  Bridlington.  For  Halidon  Hill  his  account  is 
meagre  (ii.  3^4,  370). 

'«  Preface  to  Chron.  de  Melsa,  vol.  i.  pp.  xliv,  xlix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Xxxiv,  xxxv ;  the 
battle,  iii.  61. 
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he  wrote  from  earlier  sources,  and  his  language  closely  resembles 
and  often  is  identical  with  that  of  a  Cistercian  manuscript  of  the 
same  date ;  the  account  which  each  follows  has  the  air  of  coming 
from  some  northern  monastery  of  Cistercians.  Ho  makes  the 
figures  both  of  the  soldiers  engaged  and  of  the  slain  and  prisoners 
fairly  small — not  indeed  small  enough  according  to  the  pay  list  in 
Kymer,'^  but  small  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  does  not  let  his 
imagination  run  riot.     He  says  of  the  battle — 

Uterque  autem  exercitus  gentes  suas  in  tres  acies  dividebat  sagittariis 
a  latere  constitutis. 

The  Scots  and  English  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  each  army  was  resolute  not  to  move. 

Sed  quingenti  sagittarii  Anglici  praecurrentes  Scottos  missilibus 
multipHciter  confossos  locum  prius  occupatum  deserere  et  ad  conflictum 
pergere  provocabant.  Et  statim  factum  est  ut  omnes  acies  pedestres 
pariter  conflixerunt.  Et  Anglici  prime  aliqualiter  retrocedere  com- 
pelluntur,  sed  vires  resumentes  Scottis  ictus  debitos  rependerunt. 

AuRAY. — Sir  John  Chandos  in  this  battle  formed  three  divisions 
and  a  reserve,  each  of  500  men-at-arms  and  300  archers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  battles  where  the  archery  was  ineffective  the 
proportion  of  bows  to  lances  is  small ;  10  to  4  is  an  ordinary  pro- 
portion in  the  great  victories.  On  this  occasion  the  archers  made 
no  impression  on  the  densely  packed  French  and  Bretons. 

Bien  est  verites  que  li  arcier  traiirent  de  commencement ;  m^s  leurs 
tres  ne  greva  noient  as  Fran9ois,  car  il  estoient  trop  bien  armet  et  fort,  et 
ossi  bien  pavescbiet  centre  le  tret.  Si  jetterent  cil  arcier  leurs  ars  jus, 
qui  esteient  fort  cempagnen,  able  et  legier,  et  se  beuterent  entre  les  gens 
d'armes  de  leur  ceste,  et  puis  s'en  vinrent  a  ces  Franchois  qui  perteient 
ces  baces.  Si  se  aberdirent  a  iaulx  de  grant  velente,  et  tollirent  de  com- 
mencement as  pluiseurs  leurs  baces,  de  quoi  il  se  combatirent  depuis  bien 
et  faiticement.^* 

These  active  and  light  fellows  were  far  from  being  useless  when 
their  arrows  were  ineffective.  They  hurled  themselves  .on  the 
enemy  without  getting  in  the  way  of  their  own  men-at-arms,  and 
by  their  side.  The  theory  of  the  archer  wings  of  all  three  divi- 
sions forming  intermediate  wedges  suits  this  language.  Froissart, 
whose  geography  is,  according  to  M.  Luce,  very  much  at  fault, 
nevertheless  received  his  facts  of  the  battle  from  the  herald  who 
brought  the  news  to  King  Edward,  and  from  knights  on  either 

"  Viz.  900  men-at-arms  and  9,000  archers.  In  Eymer,  20  March  1347,  payment  is 
ordered  for  480  men-at-arms  and  2,880  archers ;  the  contingents  of  all  the  prominent 
commanders  are  given,  but  not  those  of  the  churchmen.  On  other  occasions  his  figures 
are  often  much  too  high. 

'"  Froissart,  Soci6t6  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  ed.  Luce,  yi.  163,  chap.  637. 
VOL.   XII. — NO.  XLVII.  F  F 
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side.^^  He  describes  this  battle  much  more  clearly  than  is  usual  with 
him,  as  if  he  made  his  first  draft  of  it  immediately  after  the  event. 
Navarettb  or  Najara. — Froissart's  account  is  almost  as  in- 
distinct for  this  battle  as  for  Crecy ;  he  has  abandoned  the  clear 
style  which  he  momentarily  adopted  for  Auray.  But  an  anonymous 
writer,  the  chronicler  of  the  *  Quatre  Premiers  Valois,'  whose 
accuracy  is  strongly  praised  by  his  editor,  M.  Luce,  gives  us  a  hint 
of  the  use  made  of  the  archers.  Where  the  right  division  of 
English,  under  John  of  Gaunt  and  Chandos,  faced  Du  Guesclin  and 
the  French  allies  of  Spain, 

trop  greva  les  diz  Fran^oiz  une  bataille  d'archiers  d'Angleterre,  bien 
trois  mille  et  plus,  qui  traioient  de  travers  leur  bataille  sur  eulx  tant 
asprement  que  a  pou  qu'ilz  ne  veoient  goute,  et  alors  prindrent  les  Fran- 
goiz  k  branler.2° 

Evidently  a  flank  attack  broke  the  French,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  3,000  archei^  belonged  to  the  wings  of  Chandos's 
division,  or  were  the  same  as  the  3,000  sent  by  the  prince  from  his 
main  body,  whom  the  chronicler  mentions  on  the  next  page. 

Agincourt. — It  is  needless  to  quote  again  in  full  the  words  of 
the  chaplain,  who  says  that  '  wedges  '  of  archers  were  *  mixed  ' 
between  the  three  divisions  of  men-at-arms.  Cuneus  is  in  itself 
a  vague  term,  though  the  choice  of  intermiscuisset  points  to  its 
literal  meaning ;  so  herce  and  esciit,  the  words  employed  in  the  case 
of  Crecy,  may  not  mean  '  wedge ;  '  but  the  use  of  three  words  by 
three  independent  writers,  two  of  them  writing  of  the  same  battle, 
which  all  can  mean  *  wedge,'  is  a  strong  argument.  But  another 
passage  from  the  chaplain  supports  my  application  of  Mr.  George's 
theory.     He  says — 

Sed  Gallorum  nobilitas  quae  plena  fronte  prius  accesserat,  ut  de  prope 
coniunctionem  venerat,  vel  timore  telorum,  quorum  adversitas  eos 
reptabat  per  latera  et  umbracula  cassidum,  vel  ut  citius  penetrarent 
uostram  fortitudinem  ad  vexilla,  diviserunt  se  in  tres  turmas,  invadentes 
bellum  nostrum  in  tribus  locis  ubi  erant  vexilla  ;  et  in  prima  mixtione 
lancearum  tarn  feroci  impetu  grassati  sunt  nostros,  quod  eos  fere  ad 
longitudinem  lanceae  retrocedere  compulerunt.  ...  Et  tunc  bellum  in- 
fervebat  asperrimum,  et  sagittarii  nostri  transfixerunt  et  immiserunt 
telorum  aculeos  per  latera.  .  .  .  Sicque  in  tribus  locis  ubi  erat  fortitudo 
et  acies  vexillorum  nostrorum,  tanta  crevit  congeries  occisorum  et 
ij^teriacentium  oppressorum,  quod  nostrates  ascenderunt  ipsas  congeries, 
quae  creverant  ultra  altitudinem  longitudinis  hominis.^^ 

The  fact  that  the  charging  French  parted  into  three  divisions  in- 
dicates that  the  hotly  concentrated  volleys  from  the  points  of  the  two 
intermediate  wedges,  as  well  as  from  the  outside  wings,  forced  them 

'»  Ibid.  p.  173. 

^»  Published  by  the  Soci^tfi  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  ed.  Luce,  p<  179. 

■•"  Gesta  Senrici  Quinti,  ed.  Williams,  English  Historical  Society,  pp.  63,  66.     . 
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to  huddle  themselves  blindly  into  the  three  spaces  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  so  on  to  the  men-at-arms.  Then  the  arrows  came  in  on 
their  flanks,  and  the  dead  were  afterwards  found  in  three  great 
heaps. 

But  the  chaplain  was  not  the  only  eye-witness.  Two  Bur- 
gundians  saw  the  fight,  St.  Eemy  on  the  English  side,  and  Wavrin, 
himself  a  soldier,  on  the  French  side.  Their  accounts  are  almost 
identical,  but  not  entirely  so  ;  they  shared  their  information  with 
each  other.  Wavrin  wrote  much  later,^^  as  if  he  set  himself  to 
record  what  he  had  previously  told  St.  Eemy,  and  partly  to  correct 
him.  A  soldier's  reminiscences  may  in  after  life  become  confused, 
but  are  valuable  as  coming  from  a  soldier.     He  says — 

Le  roy  .  .  .  ne  fist  de  tous  ses  gens  que  ung  tropel  le  plus  estroit  et  amasse 
quil  peult,  ses  gens  darmes  ou  millieu  et  toutes  ses  banieres  assez  prez 
lune  de  lautre  ;  a  deux  costez  des  homines  darmes  estoient  las  archiers. 

(We  cannot  believe  that  Henry  really  only  formed  one  division : 
Wavrin,  as  St.  Eemy  before  him,  may  have  confused  this  battle 
with  Verneuil.  But  at  least  he  definitely  puts  the  archers  on  the 
wings.)  After  the  useless  conference  between  Henry  and  the 
French  lords 

le  roy  avoit  ordonne  ung  chevallier  nomme  messire  Thomas  Harping- 
huem  pour  mettre  a  point  ses  archiers  au  fi-ont  devant  en  deux  hesles.  .  .  . 
Et  quant  les  Anglois  veyrent  que  point  ne  les  aprochoient  les  Francois, 
ils  marcherent  devers  eulz  tout  bellement.  .  .  .  Lors  les  archiers 
dAngleterre  quy,  comme  jay  dit,  estoient  sur  hesle,  se  veyrent  estre  prez 
assez,  ils  commencerent  a  tyrer.  .  .  .  Mais  les  Francois  commencerent  a 
encliner  leurs  chiefz,  especialement  ceuiz  quy  navoient  nulz  pavaiz,  pour 
limpetuosite  du  trait  Anglois,  qui  cheoit  si  onniement  que  nulz  nosoit  soy 
descouvrir  ne  regarder  en  hoult,  et  ainsi  allerent  un  peu  avant  si  les  firent 
quelque  petit  recuUer,  mais  anchois  quilz  peuissent  aborder  ensamble  y 
eut  moult  de  Francois  empesehies  et  navrez  du  trait,  et  quant  ilz  furent 
venus  jusques  auz  Anglois  ilz  estoient,  comme  dit  est,  si  prez  serrez  lun 
de  lautre  quilz  ne  povaient  lever  leurs  brachz  pour  ferir  sur  leurs  annemis, 
sinon  aulcuns  quy  estoint  au  front  devant. ^^ 

Beyond  the  important  discrepancy  as  regards  the  one  division 
where  the  chaplain  says  three,  this  description  is  powerfully  corro- 
borative of  the  other.  But  what  was  '  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  ' 
ordered  to  do  ?  The  English  had  already  advanced  and  taken 
up  ground  in  their  usual  battle  order;  therefore  Henry's  new 
orders  cannot  but  have  been  to  throw  forward  some  archers  to  gall 
the  French  and  to  make  them  attack.^*     The  French,  in  spite  of 

**  Jehan  de  Wavrin,  chevalier,  seigneur  du  Forestel,  as  he  styles  himself,  wrote  a 
Becueil  des  Croniques  d'Engleterre ;  Rolls  Series,  ed.  W.  Hardy,  1864 ;  introd.,  esp. 
p.  xlii.  He  was  about  twenty  years  old  at  Agincourt,  and  his  father  and  brother  were 
there  slain. 

«  Ed.  W.  Hardy,  Eolls  Series,  1868,  pp.  203,  211-213. 

**  See  Colonel  Lloyd,  English  Histobical  Review,  x.  539,  July  1895. 

p  F  2 
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their  heavy  armour  and  vizored  bacinets,  cannot  endure  the  buffet- 
ing, any  more  than  the  badly  equipped  Scots  in  former  days. 
Then  we  get  the  usual  charge,  archers  falling  back  to  their  wedges, 
French  pushing  on  blindly  with  their  heads  down,  just  like  the 
Scots  at  Dupplin  Moor  and  Neville's  Cross,  unconsciously  pressing 
inwards,  even  by  sheer  weight  driving  the  English  men-at-arms  a 
bit  backwards,  then  huddled  into  a  powerless  mass  and  destroyed. 

The  lines  from  Elmham's  metrical  account,  based  clearly  on 
the  chaplain,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind  of  the  English  tactics.^^ 

Francorum  turma  prorupit  ad  arcitenentes ; 

Turbo  sagittarum  vertere  terga  dedit. 
Horum  nobilitas  in  fronte,  tribus  data  turmis, 

Ad  vexilla  tribus  intulit  arma  locis  : 
Quorum  sunt  latera  nostris  penetrata  sagittis, 

Fronsque  per  armatos  hostica  trita  fuit. 

Verneuil. — Wavrin  writes — 

Les  Anglois,  en  gectant  ung  hault  cry,  commencerent  de  marchier  at 
aller  avant  en  bonne  ordonnance,  les  archiers  sur  les  deux  hesles.^^ 

Monstrelet  puts  this  rather  more  strongly — 

et  furent  mis  les  archers  au  front  devant,  ayant  chascun  ung  penchon 
devant  eulx  aguise  et  ficbe  en  terre.  Et  estoient  les  plus  grans  foucz 
(forces  o?'  foules  ?)  desdiz  archers  vers  les  deux  bous  de  la  bataille  en 
maniere  de  beles.^^ 

If  most  of  the  archers  were  on  the  wings,  the  remainder  must  have 
been  the  skirmishers,  who  could  have  only  had  the  wings  to  retreat 
to  when  the  shock  of  battle  came.  Also  the  stakes  would  only 
have  been  planted  when  the  enemy  was  close.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
by  this  time  apparently  had  made  the  innovation  of  fighting  in  one 
large  division  in  place  of  three,  very  possibly  because  the  stakes 
encumbered  the  archers.  They  lost  in  mobility  what  they  gained 
in  defence.  But,  as  at  Agincourt,  the  English  and  their  allies  were 
the  attackers.  The  battle,  as  Wavrin  and  all  the  others  show,  was 
won  by  the  archers  of  the  reserve,  falling  fresh  on  the  French  flanks 
after  the  main  bodies  had  fought  hard  for  some  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  shows  that  for  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  the  English  tactics  remained  the  same,  and  what  is 
true  of  one  battle  is  more  or  less  true  of  another. 

J.  E.  Morris. 

**  Eolls  Series,  1858,  ed.  C.  A.  Cole,  preface,  p.  xliii,  and  pp.  121,  122. 

2'  Ed.  W.  Hardy,  1879,  p.  110. 

■'  Ed.  Douet-D'Arcq,  for  the  Soci6t6  de  I'HistoIrfi  de  France,  iv.  193. 
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York  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries 

DURING  the  fourteenth  century  the  trade  of  York  had  developed 
rapidly ;  but  the  city  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure  during 
the  Lancastrian  rule,  and  became  a  centre  of  disaffection,  for  the 
imposing  personality  of  archbishop  Scrope  gained  him  a  large 
following  in  opposition  to  Henry  IV.  The  paramount  influence  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  principal  Yorkshire  seat  was  at  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  induced  the  people  of  York  to  espouse  the  Yorkist 
cause  in  the  wars  of  the  Eoses,  and  Edward  IV  on  his  march  to 
Scotland  was  entertained  royally  within  its  walls.  Eenowned  as 
York  was  for  its  liberality  on  these  occasions,  its  hospitality  seems 
to  have  been  taxed  too  severely,  for  Sir  John  Paston,  when  arranging 
for  a  royal  visit  to  Norwich  later,  warns  the  people  '  to  provide 
them  wine  enough  lest  the  town  be  drunken  dry  as  York  was  when 
the  king  was  there.'  Eichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  shared  his 
brother's  popularity  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  York  gild  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  more  than  once  obtained  from  the  king  special  privi- 
leges for  the  city.  After  he  became  king  he  visited  York,  where 
handsome  presents  were  lavished  upon  him,  the  creed  play  was 
enacted  for  his  benefit,  and  feasts  were  held  in  his  honour.  Eichard 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  for  he 
despatched  a  special  messenger  to  London  for  certain  robes  of 
state,  '  one  dowblet  of  purpill  satyn,  one  dowblet  of  tawney  satyn, 
two  short  gownes  of  cremisyn  cloth  of  gold,  oone  gowne  of  grene 
velvet  lyned  with  tawney  sattyn,'  and  numerous  other  articles  of 
finery.  Eichard's  death  at  Bosworth  was  bitterly  lamented  in 
York.  This  possibly  led  Henry  VII  to  regard  the  city  with  sus- 
picion. Whether  this  royal  disfavour  had  a  sinister  influence  on 
its  welfare,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor s  is  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  its  industrial  prosperity.  It  had  passed  scatheless  through 
the  trying  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Eoses,  in  fact  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  under  Edward  IV,  the  burghers  had  calmly 
bought  and  sold  and  added  to  their  wealth  while  the  bloody  battle 
of  Towton  was  being  fought  a  few  miles  from  their  walls ;  but 
many  causes,  more  far-reaching  than  the  passing  disfavour  of  a 
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king,  were  undermining  its  position  as  the  centre  of  northern 
industry.  The  tide  of  commerce  was  setting  in  the  direction  of 
the  freer  towns,  where  trade  could  be  pursued  unhampered  by 
gild  or  other  restrictions ;  the  selfish  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
burghers,  with  their  petty  jealousy  of  the  '  interlopers,'  was  driving 
the  woollen  trade  to  Wakefield  and  Huddersfield.  York  had  lost 
another  branch  of  industry  ;  it  was  no  longer  a  place  where  foreign 
goods  were  disembarked ;  nature  itself  had  played  her  false,  the  tide 
did  not  rise  so  high  as  formerly,  certainly  not  high  enough  to  float 
the  heavier  and  larger  vessels,  which  the  longer  journeys  and  more 
bulky  freights  rendered  necessary.  Hull  had  monopolised  the 
northern  carrying  trade.  It  was  indeed  a  dies  funesta  for  York 
when  Edward  I,  seizing  with  his  quick  statesman's  eye  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  position,  had  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  expand 
the  trade  of  Hull.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  the  flat  marshy  land  which  surrounded  it  and  his  own 
Aquitanian  dominions,  and  determined  Hull  should  be  for  the  North 
Sea  and  northern  Europe  what  Bordeaux  was  for  the  Atlantic  and 
southern  Europe.  Two  centuries  elapsed  before  his  dream  was  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  but  the  seaport  grew  steadOy.  York,  with  its  stately 
minster,  its  gorgeous  monastic  buildings,  its  well-organised  munici- 
pal life,  its  unimpeachable  traditions,  at  first  looked  with  scorn  on 
its  parvenu  neighbour,  but  its  scorn  was  soon  changed  into  jealousy, 
its  jealousy  into  rivalry,  its  rivalry  into  sullen  acquiescence  in  its 
rival's  success.  Hull  owed  its  origin  to  royal  foresight,  its  main- 
tenance to  royal  favour.  The  constant  European  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  made  the  kings  view  the  shipping  interest  with 
peculiar  favour,  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  meant  an 
increase  in  the  security  of  the  English  shores.  Hull  made  the  most 
of  her  opportunities ;  she  pursued  a  policy  of  self-interested  gene- 
rosity ;  her  liberal  contributions  to  the  marine  defences,  her  spirited 
efi'orts  to  save  the  royal  exchequer,  were  rewarded  by  grants  of  trade 
privileges. 

This  new  development  was  regarded  by  York  with  dismay ;  her 
rival's  increase  meant  her  decrease,  and  the  municipal  records  are 
full  of  the  acrimonious  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  two 
mayors.  The  parliamentary  representatives  were  respectively  urged 
to  contest  any  advantage  gained  by  the  rival  town.  The  see-saw 
story  is  wearisome  in  the  extreme  ;  still  it  shows  the  gallant  effort 
York,  representing  the  old  well-established  towns,  made  to  retain 
the  pre-eminence.  But  the  woollen  trade  was  even  more  jealously 
watched  than  the  shipping.  Here  again  York  had  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  for  under  Edward  III  it  had  been  a  staple  town,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  wool  for  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of 
England  had  taken  place  in  its  markets.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  trade  languished ;  an  industrial  change  was  passing  over  the 
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country.  England  no  longer  produced  wool  to  export  and  to  be 
imported  again  when  manufactured  into  cloth,  but  manufactured 
her  own  wool ;  and  cloth,  not  wool,  became  the  staple  export,  the 
export  of  wool  under  Elizabeth  being  forbidden.  This  ought  not, 
however,  to  have  told  against  the  prosperity  of  York,  for  she  still 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  the  whole 
county,  and  was  specially  exempted  from  the  statute  limiting  the 
number  of  looms  and  apprentices  of  weavers.  The  real  cause  of 
the  decay  was  her  jealousy  of  aliens  ;  in  1565  Norwich  sought  and 
obtained  leave  for  some  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  from 
Flanders  to  settle  in  their  town,  where  the  weaving  industry  was 
decaying,  and  the  London  weavers  made  an  agreement  with  the 
foreigners,  but  York  refused  to  countenance  such  irregularities,  and 
was  so  far  successful  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  only  four  Frenchmen  in  the  whole  of  York.^  The  result 
of  this  shortsighted  policy  is  clear  from  the  following  correspondence, 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  causes  to  which  the  people  of 
York  themselves  attributed  the  decay. 

To  our  moste  gracious  souvereigne  ladye  the  Queenes  Majestie.  In 
moste  humble  wyse  showe  unto  yor  moste  excellent  majestie  yor  obedient 
faithfull  subjectts  the  mayor  aldermen  &  sherififes  of  yor  graces  citie  of 
Yorke  That  whereas  in  olde  tymes  past  the  saide  cittye  hath  moche 
prospered  in  clothe  makyng  &  thereby  the  occupation  of  weavers  of  the 
same  citie  being  then  both  many  and  of  good  repute  obtained  by  charter 
of  yor  highnesses  moste  noble  progenitors  to  be  incorporated  holding  for 
a  fee  ferme  a  certayne  yerely  some  in  yor  high  corte  of  exchequer  which 
yerely  fee  ferme  was  paid  accordingly  so  long  as  webbyng  in  the  said  citie 
was  used.  But  lyke  as  moste  gracyous  sovereign  in  processe  of  tyme  the 
said  occupyng  decreased  and  at  last  utterly  decayed  in  the  said  citie  even 
so  the  weavers  of  the  same  bothe  wantying  their  accustomed  occupying 
and  also  being  overchardged  with  the  said  yerely  payment  have  fled  the 
moste  parte  out  of  the  citie  inhabiting  in  the  country  to  the  same  nigh 
ajoining  safe  onely  a  fewe  very  poore  men  nowe  remaining  whoe  no 
dowbte  if  they  be  compelled  to  paye  still  the  said  yerely  fee  ferme  shall 
also  in  shorte  tyme  be  fayne  clerely  to  forsake  yo"^  graces  said  citie  to  the 
grete  discommoditee  of  the  same.^ 

This  gloomy  epistle  brought  an  immediate  answer,  in .  reply  to 
which  the  mayor  gives  more  specific  information  on  the  state  of  trade. 

Accordyng  to  yo*"  lordshippes  will  &  pleasure  the  mayour  of  this  citie 
of  Yorke  have  caused  diligent  enquiery  &  serche  to  be  made  what  number 
of  weavers  &  loomes  for  woollen  clothe  are  within  the  same  and  there- 
upon doo  finde  and  perceyve  that  there  are  in  the  said  citie  not  above 
tenne  weavers  who  can  worke  bothe  linen  and  woollen  and  that  their 
lyvyng  is  of  lynen. 

Also  there  is  presently  remayning  in  the  said  city  four  woollen  loomes 

'  York  Corporation  Miuntes,  1  Eliz.  book  xsii.  f.  137. 
■^  Ibid.  3  Eliz.  book  xxiii.  f.  14. 
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onely,  which  for  the  mooste  part  doe  stande  unoccupied  for  the  lak  of 
worke.  Moreover  one  Kichard  Marshall  of  the  said  citie  marchant  did 
latly  sett  up  drapyng  in  this  citie  and  had  oone  woollen  loome  thereof 
his  owne  but  because  he  founde  no  gaynes  at  it  he  hath  left  off  and  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  said  weavers  &  loomes  is  the  lakke  of  cloth 
makyng  in  the  said  citie  as  was  in  old  tymes  accustomed  which  is  nowe 
encreased  &  used  in  the  townes  of  Halyfax  Leedes  &  Wakefield  for  that 
not  onely  the  comoditie  of  water  mylles  is  there  neigh  hande  but  also  the 
poore  folke  as  spynners,  carders  &  other  necessary  work  fowlkes  for  the 
said  webbyng,  may  there  besides  there  hand  labor  have  rye  fyre  and  other 
rehef  good  cheap  which  is  in  this  citie  very  deare  &  wantyng.^ 

No  reference  is  here  made  to  the  standing  grievance  of  the  York 
weavers,  the  presence  of  the  foreigner,  but  in  1606  they  petitioned 
the  mayor  to  allow  them  to  add  a  very  stringent  clause  to  their 
ordinances  by  which  any  one  employing  foreign  labour,  i.e.  employ- 
ing any  one  who  was  not  a  freeman,  was  to  be  fined  forty  shillings 
for  each  offence. 

There  was  a  general  tendency  to  blame  the  municipal  authorities 
for  this  state  of  affairs ;  some  extreme  radicals  even  went  to  the 
extent  of  saying  if  they  feasted  less  and  thought  more  of  the  city's 
welfare  trade  would  improve.  This  was,  however,  unjust,  for 
their  refusal  to  countenance  foreigners  was  regarded  as  sound 
policy,  and  in  other  matters  their  only  fault  seems  to  have  been 
over-anxiety.  It  was  owing  to  civic  enterprise  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  coverlette  act,  which  gave  the 
monopoly  of  that  branch  of  trade,  was  obtained.  The  city  council 
constantly  interfered  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  ; 
they  issued  regulations  to  ensure  the  cloth  being  well  woven  and 
of  right  measure.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  they  went  a  step  further  ; 
the  whole  trade  was  rigorously  supervised,  and  the  civic  authorities 
seem  to  have  started  a  corporation  spinning  and  weaving  business. 
The  municipal  records  are  full  of  allusion  to  this  enterprise. 

Four  pares  of  sheeres  shalbe  bought  and  other  necessaries  in  redyness 
for  dressers  of  the  city  cloth  by  sight  of  the  workmen  and  also  that 
spynners  shalbe  spedy  as  well  of  the  country  as  citie  to  spynne  so  that 
websters  may  have  sufficient  work.^ 

The  following  month  the  high  price  at  which  the  corporation 
tried  to  dispose  of  the  cloth  is  complained  of ;  but  Mr.  Andrew 
Trewe,  who  was  one  of  '  the  prasers  thereof,'  proved  his  faith  in 
the  justice  of  his  valuation  by  taking  the  cloth  at  his  own  price. 
Although  the  expedient  of  providing  for  the  unemployed  by  setting 
up  looms  was  often  resorted  to,  strenuous  precautions  were  taken 
against  the  work  being  scamped.  The  looms  were  set  up  at  St. 
Antony's  Hall  on  Peaseholm  green,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 

*  York  Corporation  Minutes,  3  Eliz.  book  xxiii.  f.  20. 

*  Ibid.  12  Eliz.  book  xxiv.  f.  192. 
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forerunner  of  the  modern  workhouse,  or  St.  George's  house,  outside 
Micklegate  Bar. 

That  the  poore  folk  of  this  citie  suche  as  are  founde  able  to  doo  some 
work  shalbe  brought  by  the  constable  of  every  parishe  where  they  dwell 
into  Saynt  George's  House  where  the  citie  wool  lieth  then  &  there  to 
be  proved  by  the  Aldermen  wardens  and  XXIIII  with  the  advyse  of  Eoger 
Lyhe  clothier  what  they  can  doo  and  suche  of  them  as  can  doo  oughte  or 
are  mete  to  learne  to  have  wool  delivered  theym  and  the  said  Eoger  to  do  his 
diligens  to  instruct  suche  of  the  saide  poore  as  he  shall  perceyve  not 
perfect,  but  suche  as  he  shall  see  hable  and  not  willyng  to  labor  or 
learne  to  labor  to  informe  the  saide  lorde  mayor.-^ 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  the  cloth  trade  of  York  gradually 
dwindled.  But  the  enterprising  York  traders  had  no  intention  of 
sitting  down  calmly  under  defeat.  As  they  failed  to  bring  the  guilt 
home  to  any  particular  class,  the  idea  seems  suddenly  to  have 
struck  them  that  the  Ouse  was  the  principal  delinquent.  Early  in  the 
century  they  had  been  at  immense  expense  in  restoring  Ouse  bridge. 
Even  then  they  had  so  far  overcome  their  prejudice  against 
strangers  as  to  have  an  architect  from  London ;  now,  however, 
they  went  a  step  further,  and  the  hated  alien  was  commissioned 
to  widen  and  deepen  the  river.  The  transaction  roused  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  discussions  in  the  council  chamber  were  more 
numerously  attended  than  usual.  It  is  interesting  in  this  age  of 
tender  by  telegraph  to  compare  the  more  leisurely  ways  of  the  city 
fathers  three  hundred  years  ago. 

3.  Jan :  1616. 
And  whereas  upon  a  petition  preferred  by  diverse  merchants  of  this 
citie  it  was  ordered  that  John  Hart  being  by  Gods  permission  for  to  go 
into  Holland  shoulde  enquire  of  a  skillfull  man  who  had  knowledge 
in  cuttyng  of  rivers  and  to  knowe  what  he  would  take  for  comyng  over  to 
vewe  the  river  and  giving  his  judgement  thereof  and  at  his  returne  to 
certify  what  he  shall  have  done  therein  and  thereupon  the  court  to 
consider  whether  he  should  be  sent  for  or  no  and  now  the  saide  John 
Hart  hath  certified  being  returned  that  he  hath  broughte  over  with  him 
thre  duchmen  one  that  is  perfect  and  the  other  two  in  cutting  of  rivers  and 
he  was  by  men  of  judgment  in  Holland  so  far  to  doe  and  showed  that  he 
had  agreed  to  give  them  for  their  paynes  44£  over  &  besydes  all  their 
chardges  in  bringing  them  into  England  and  in  their  returnyng  into 
their  owne  countries  alledging  that  he  was  inforced  to  bring  them  over 
this  winter  for  that  after  the  spring  of  the  yere  they  would  not  have  been 
brought  into  England  but  at  an  extraordinary  chardge  by  reason  of  ther 
great  employment  in  their  owne  countries  which  this  courte  takyng  into 
consideraton  did  much  dislike  that  he  had  done  contrarye  his  direction 
in  bringing  them  over  before  he  had  first  certified  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
had  ther  directions  to  have  brought  them  over.  Notwithstanding 
for  that  the  said  Duchmen  were  come  over  this  courte  did  thinke  it 
very  mete  that  they  should  viewe   &   survey  the  same  river  and  that 

*  Ibid.  11  Eliz.  book  xxiv.  f.  139. 
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the  same  John  Harte  and  some  merchants  and  mariners  should  go  with 
them  for  the  viewing  thereof. 

And  now  the  thre  duchmen  who  were  brought  forth  of  Holland  have 
taken  a  viewe  of  the  river  and  delivered  a  plotte  thereof  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  may  be  helped  by  somecutts  and  makyng  two  slues  .  .  . 
it  is  thought  mete  that  John  Hamonson  the  engineer  shall  remayne  here 
until  the  king  coming  in  this  cittye  and  to  have  40s.  a  month  and  his 
diett  paid  for  and  the  other  too  duchmen  to  have  libertye  to  departe  and 
that  they  shall  have  44£  which  was  covenanted  by  John  Hart  to  be  given 
unto  them.^ 

The  real  difficulty  was  want  of  money.  Possibly  the  preparation 
for  the  king's  reception  had  exhausted  their  means  ;  but  two  of  the 
councillors  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  council  chamber. 
The  royal  visit  was  made  the  excuse  for  one  of  those  small  dramatic 
displays  in  which,  in  spite  of  puritanic  influence,  the  York  people 
still  delighted.  But  they  determined  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure.  By  the  startling  apparition  of  a  figure  rising  as  if  from 
the  waves  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  reached  Ouse  bridge, 
and  reciting  a  poetic  effusion,  made  for  the  occasion,  they  hoped  to 
arouse  James's  interest  in  their  disappointing  river.  The  adroit 
mixture  of  flattery  and  business  is  an  amusing  feature  of  the  poem. 

What  sudden  joy  is  this.     A  great  one  sure 

For  now  I  do  perceive  I  have  a  power 

To  break  out  of  my  melancoly  bower 

With  able  nerves  oh  what  blest  sun  darts  forth 

Such  comforth  upon  one  and  all  the  north 

Oh  nowe  I  do  discerne  him  by  his  rays 

'Tis  he  that  makes  our  happynes  and  dayes 

The  firste  exceed  arithmetic  the  last  the  last . 

So  glorious  that  we  do  no  winter  taste 

And  I  the  genius  of  this  aged  flood 

Who  aimtiente  chronicles  still  great  &  good 

Though  long  impresoned  by  some  envious  groundes 

That  have  encroached  upon  my  natural  boundes 

And  pent  me  so  that  thes  sad  stones  do  knowe 

I  scarce  have  means  to  ebb  or  power  to  flowe 

Do  nowe  putt  off  my  long  oppressing  feares 

And  here  drye  up  my  self  consuming  tears 

For  well  I  know  that  thou  the  author  art 

Of  peace  &  libertye  to  earth's  grieved  hart 

Nor  do  I  nowe  repente  I  syrens  brede  not 

Such  is  this  virtue  that  a  charme  I  need  not 

To  incyte  thee  to  a  worke  of  charity e 

Whose  everie  acta  is  noughte  but  charite 

And  will  I  know  enlarge  my  scanted  scope 

Whose  hopes  in  one  so  good  can  lose  no  hope.^ 

*  York  Corporation  Miuntes,  13  James  I,  book  xxiii.  f.  114. 

•  Ibid.  13  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  119. 
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The  city  was  most  anxious  that  a  tax  might  be  levied  on  the  whole 
of  Yorkshire  for  *  the  amendyng  of  the  river.'  A  bill  to  this  effect 
was  presented  to  parliament,  but  on  its  second  reading  formidable 
opponents  rose,  *  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  and  diverse  principall 
persons  of  Yorkshire,'  who  proposed  that  the  money  should  be 
raised  by  an  additional  tax  on  every  last  or  ton  of  goods  coming  up 
the  river,  and  to  this  York  had  to  submit. 

No  feature  of  sixteenth-century  life  is  more  difficult  to  grasp  than 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  gilds  and  companies.  In  York 
foreign  trade  was  regulated  by  the  merchant  adventurers  and  the 
eastlanders,  home  industries  by  the  various  gilds.  At  every  step 
the  workman  found  himself  confronted  by  these  trade  restrictions. 
Before  a  boy  could  be  bound  an  apprentice  he  had  to  show  he  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  and  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  did  not  end 
his  obligations,  since  he  had  to  take  up  his  freedom  of  the  city  before 
he  could  begin  business  for  himself.  Doubtless  in  foreign  trade 
some  sort  of  combination  was  necessary,  for  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  gained  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  English  shipping  trade  that 
they  were  most  difficult  to  dislodge.  But  favoured  by  Edward  VI 
and  Elizabeth,  the  merchant  adventurers  had  driven  them  from  the 
field.  The  York  adventurers  were  a  flourishing  body  as  early 
as  1370 ;  they  were  sufficiently  rich  to  found  a  hospital  and  chantry 
in  Fossgate,  where  thirteen  old  people  were  maintained  at  the 
company's  expense.  They  had  received  a  charter  from  Henry  VI, 
but  Elizabeth  granted  them  more  extensive  privileges ;  they  had 
some  features  in  common  with  the  staplers,  but  were  composed 
entirely  of  Englishmen.  Their  secretary  describes  them  as  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  wealthy  and  well-experimented  merchants, 
dwelling  in  diverse  great  cities,  trading  in  cloth  and  kersie  and  all 
other  as  well  English  as  foreign  commodities.  They  were  free  from 
any  interference  from  the  company  in  London,  except  that  their 
governor  had  to  be  free  of  the  central  gild,  and  they  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  sort  of  supervision  of  all  the  trades,  analogous  to  that 
exercised  by  the  old  gild  merchant.  A  quaintly  worded  petition 
sent  to  the  governor  shows  how  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  un- 
successful tradesman. 

In  moste  humble  wyse  compleyneth  sheweth  and  besecheth  your 
honourable  Lordshipp  and  assistants  your  poore  brethren  the  merchaunts 
being  retayllers  in  the  said  cittye  whereas  heretofore  the  merchaunts 
resydant  &  inhabitying  in  the  citie  of  York  have  been  in  there  art  mis- 
terye  or  scyence  greatlye  traffiqued  exerceysed  and  occupied  as  well  for 
the  sustentation  of  themselves,  ther  wyves  and  famylyes  as  for  the  good 
educasion  of  the  youthe  ther  apprenteces  so  notwithstandyng  that  by  reason 
of  dyverse  artyfycers  havyng  manuall  occupation  daly  exercysyng  usyng 
&  occupyng  the  retayle  of  the  said  scyence  or  misterye  your  saide  poore 
Brethren  the  merchaunts  retayllers  are  not  onely  less  traffiqued  lesse 
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occupyed  and  tlierebye  utterlye  impoveryshed  there  youthes  not  trayned 
in  the  said  mysterye  and  therebye  the  saide  mysterye  and  scyence  much 
impaired  unlesse  youre  honourable  assistance  and  aid  for  the  redress  of 
the  premisses  be  specylye  showed  as  by  your  good  advisers  and  counsel! 
shalbe  thought  moste  expedient  &  requisite,  whereunto  you  are  not 
onely  bounden  by  our  charter  but  also  by  publicque  and  solemn  othe 
whereby  we  are  constrayned  to  relate  and  speak  these  wrongs  which  dayly 
are  aggrevated  upon  us  by  the  artificers  of  this  cytye  trustyng  to  some 
spedye  reformation  of  the  same  for  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  God  whoso 
robbeth  his  neighbour  of  his  lyvyng  doeth  as  great  synne  as  though  he 
slew  him  to  death  if  your  honour  and  worshipps  wold  consyder  the  state 
of  your  poore  Brethren  we  double  not  that  you  will  confesse  that  we  are 
robbed  and  spoyled  of  our  lyvyng  by  the  artificers  of  this  cittye.^ 

What  reply  the  governor  made  to  this  appeal  we  do  not  know. 

The  merchant  adventurers  seem  to  have  been  independent  of 
the  supervision  which  the  mayors  exercised  over  the  other  trade 
gilds  of  York.  In  some  towns  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gilds 
as  a  rule  derived  their  coercive  power  from  parliament  or  the  king, 
not  as  formerly  from  the  municipal  authorities.  This  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  more  important  companies,  as  merchant  adventurers  and 
merchant  tailors,  but  in  York  gild  life  was  continuous  ;  there  was  no 
distinctly  marked  period  of  depression  under  Edward  VI  and  Mary, 
as  there  was  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  English  gilds.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  numbers  of  smaller  gilds 
existed,  which  constantly  appealed  for  the  mayor's  permission  to 
alter  their  regulations,  to  add  new  clauses  or  to  enforce  their 
ordinances.  As  a  rule  the  mayor  was  the  final  referee  in  any  trade 
dispute,  and  the  officials  rarely  refused  to  submit  to  him. 

The  merchant  adventurers  continued  a  powerful  company  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  still  exist,  though 
diminished  in  numbers,  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  shorn  of 
their  wealth.  They  made  a  last  effort  to  maintain  their  power  in 
1832,  when  they  brought  an  action  against  a  druggist  who  had  set 
up  business  in  York  not  being  a  member  of  their  company.  They 
lost  the  case,  and  the  law  expenses  amounting  to  lOOOZ.  they  were 
forced  to  part  with  some  of  their  property  to  cover  them.  They 
still  maintain  the  old  pensioners,  five  men  and  five  women,  to  whom 
they  pay  9s.  M.  a  month.  Until  a  few  years  ago  these  old  people 
lived  in  four  large  rooms  under  the  hall  in  Fossgate,  but  the  rooms 
were  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  they  are  now  boarded  out  with 
their  friends  or  relations.  A  service  is  held  once  a  year  in  the 
quaint  chapel  under  the  meeting  hall,  on  20  Sept.,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  a  fund  left  in  1644  by  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert  for 
the  purpose.  After  the  sermon  the  brethren  of  the  company  hold 
a  reception,  and  provide  afternoon  tea. 

The  adventurers  had  the  monopoly  of  trading  from  the  mouth 
*  Minute  Book  of  the  York  Merchant  Adventurers. 
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of  the  Somme  as  far  as  the  Cattegat,  but  the  trade  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
eastlands  company.  They  were  not  so  ancient  a  company  as  the 
adventurers,  but  seem  to  have  been  the  aristocracy  of  commerce, 
many  well-known  Yorkshire  names  occurring  among  their  list  of 
apprentices,  Pennyman,  Belasyse,  Cholmley,  Bendlowes,  Burdett, 
Lascelles,  and  Wy  vills.  They  seem  to  have  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  adventurers,  on  one  occasion  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
being  both  governor  of  the  adventurers  and  deputy  of  the  east- 
landers.  They  suffered  from  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  they 
owed  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  eastlanders  in  London,  who  elected 
their  officers,  and  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  their  doings. 
This  was  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  York  merchants,  who  were 
most  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  gild,  but  were  by 
no  means  adverse  to  taking  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibilities 
towards  the  northern  eastlanders,  settled  at  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and 
Hull.  The  York  merchants  refused  to  give  in  their  accounts  until 
the  company  in  London  had  given  them  an  answer  to  their  request 
to  elect  their  own  deputy  and  to  have  a  court  of  assistants  like 
the  one  in  London.  The  company  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before 
they  replied,  then  wrote,  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  a  grandiloquent 
letter,  never,  however,  touching  on  the  real  point  of  dispute. 

We  hope  that  time  which  changes  all  things  has  also  changed  the 
state  of  affairs  at  your  resydence  from  what  it  was  &  that  that  misunder- 
standyng  (to  give  it  the  softest  name  we  can)  which  you  have  had  of 
our  proceedings,  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  removed  for  after  all  these 
heats  you  have  had  leisure  to  consider  in  cold  blood  whither  these 
differences  tend  which  have  been  raysed  among  us  and  if  the  dregges  of 
that  distemper  by  standing  still  soo  unmoved  have  settled  to  the  bottom 
may  noe  malitious  hand  shake  or  trouble  it  agane  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  fellowshippe  nor  would  we  be  content  barely  to  have  these  animosities 
skimmed  over,  but  skilfully  healed  and  therefore  we  pass  by  &  forget 
them  that  not  so  much  as  a  skarr  may  be  left  to  discover  the  sore  by.^ 

The  tailors  were  a  very  ancient  gild.  The  more  ambitious  title 
merchant  tailors,  by  which  they  were  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  first  conferred  by  Henry  VII,  '  in  consideration  of  their 
having  immemorially  exercised  merchandize  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,'  upon  the  London  gild,  but  the  tailors  of  York  were 
similarly  chartered  the  same  year.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
general  supervision  of  the  textile  industries  within  the  city.  In  1656 
they  found  their  power  of  enforcing  their  ordinances  decreasing, 
and  appealed  to  the  mayor  to  uphold  their  authority :  the  request 
was  granted,  and  the  searchers  were  empowered  to  enter  into  the 
house  of  any  one  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  levied  by  the  gild,  and 
seize  his  goods.     The  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 

'  Minute  Book  of,  the  Eastlajid  Merchants,  t.  66. 
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satisfactorily,  for  some  years  later  we  find  the  tailors  obtaining  a 
charter  from  the  king,  Charles  II,  which  reasserted  and  consolidated 
their  powers.  They  still  carry  on  their  meetings  in  the  hall  in 
Aldwark,  over  the  door  of  which  is  their  motto,  *  Concordia  parvae 
crescunt  res.' 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  companies  and  gilds,  the  dreary 
story  of  the  decay  of  trade  drags  on.  Intense  jealousy  of  the 
coming  of  strangers  and  foreigners  meets  us  on  every  page  of  the 
municipal  records.  Even  the  strolling  player  and  musician  is 
objected  to.  Some  of  the  citizens  wishing  to  have  a  theatre 
suggested  that  '  it  might  be  a  means  to  restrayne  the  frequent 
comminge  thereunto  of  other  stage  players  ; '  the  corporation  agreed 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  promised  to  publish  later.  The 
citizens,  taking  this  conditional  promise  absolutely,  at  once  got 
together  their  players,  erected  a  theatre,  and  set  to  work  to  amuse 
the  people  of  York.  This^  roused  the  indignation  of  the  city 
fathers  :  possibly  a  more  puritanic  element  had  been  introduced 
into  the  council ;  in  any  case  the  conditional  consent  was  with- 
drawn. The  fascinations  of  the  stage  had  evidently  exercised  too 
much  influence,  for  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  accused  of 
drawing  '  into  their  companyes  strangers  that  did  inhabit  in  the 
countrie  and  likewise  some  of  manuell  occupations  in  this  cittie 
who  do  intend  to  give  over  ther  occupations  and  fall  to  an  idle 
course  of  life.'  '° 

But  slowly  the  idea  was  gaining  ground  that  the  good  of 
the  city  might  occasionally  require  the  admittance  of  the  hated 
stranger  within  the  gates.  Exceptional  talent,  lack  of  workpeople 
of  the  same  trade,  influential  connexions,  sometimes  broke  down 
the  barriers  which  prejudice  had  raised,  and  people  were  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  paying  the  customary  fee ;  in 
return  for  this  generosity  they  generally  gave  some  specimen  of 
their  workmanship  to  the  council. 

William  Kidson  clockmaker,  who  is  commended  by  diverse  knights 
and  others  of  good  worth  to  be  verie  skillfull  in  that  arte  or  scyence  of 
makyng  silver  clocks  now  for  that  there  is  not  within  this  citie  that  is 
skillfull  or  perfect  in  makyng  or  amending  of  them  therefore  this  courte 
is  well  pleased  to  bestowe  the  freedome  of  this  citie  upon  him  without 
paying  any  money  for  the  same.  Whereupon  the  said  William  Kidson 
did  voluntaralie  offer  to  give  to  the  corporation  a  clock  to  remayne  in  the 
court.' ^ 

Benedickt  Horsley,  a  '  pictorer  and  painter,'  was  admitted  at  a 
reduced  fee,  on  condition  that  he  set  up  the  ten  commandments  in 
the  sheriffs'  court.'^  The  old  order  was  changing,  but  nowhere 
was  the  change  more  strenuously  resisted  than  in  York.     There  is 

'•  Ycnrh  Corporation  Minutes,  6  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  187. 

"  Ibid.  8  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  48.  "  UM.  4  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f,  95. 
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something  almost  pathetic  in  the  inability  of  the  old  city  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  circumstances  ;  its  refusal  to  truckle  to  the  new  spirit  of  free 
competition  is  dignified  if  unpractical.  Nowhere  was  the  heretical 
opinion  advanced  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1621  that  gilds 
and  companies  should  be  swept  away  like  any  other  monopoly 
more  detested  than  in  York.  Blow  after  blow  had  been  aimed  at 
its  pre-eminence.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  had  robbed 
it  of  its  rich  monastic  establishments,  the  growth  of  puritanism 
had  put  down  the  shows  and  pageants  which  delighted  the  in- 
habitants and  attracted  visitors  to  the  city,  new  industrial  conditions 
were  changing  its  trade  advantages  into  disadvantages.  Still  it  is 
impossible  to  blame  those  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  affairs 
was  placed.  On  the  whole  the  study  of  the  records  leaves  an 
impression  of  strictly  defined  objects  pursued  with  steady  English 
persistence.  Many  of  these  objects  seem  to  us  absurd,  but  their 
intention  was  not  indefensible.  The  laws  against  aliens  dealt 
the  deathblow  to  the  cloth  trade  in  York ;  still  the  town  was  not 
flooded,  and  the  standard  of  living  lowered,  by  swarms  of  poor 
foreigners.  The  strict  gild  regulations  seem  tyrannical,  still  before 
the  age  of  free  competition  some  check  on  dishonest  trading  was 
necessary.     A  man  who  had  been  sentenced 

to  be  sette  upon  a  scaffolde  in  open  market  with  a  paper  on  his  forehead 
written  in  grete  letters  Theis  is  for  mixing  white  wax  with  rossall  and 
turpentyne  together  &  puttyng  the  same  to  sayle  for  good  wax  to  the 
grete  deceipte  of  the  Queenes  subjects,  and  to  have  two  cakes  of  wax 
hong  on  him  one  behynde  and  one  before  and  so  continue  there  imtylJ 
one  of  the  cloke  in  the  afternoon  and  then  to  be  hedde  to  prison^^ — 
would  not  be  likely  to  offend  again.  The  unfortunate  cobbler 
who  was  imprisoned  for  keeping  boots  longer  than  three  days 
when  repairing  them  possibly  inveighed  against  the  law,  but 
his  customers  doubtless  rejoiced.^'*  Even  in  the  midst  of  nine- 
teenth-century civilisation  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  slight  lingering 
regret  for  the  time  when  cosmopolitanism  was  regarded  as  a 
vice,  when  the  objection  to  dishonest  trading  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  narrow  prejudice  incompatible  with  wide  commercial  views, 
or  stealing  as  an  empty  '  feat  when  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat.' 

Maud  Sellers. 

"  Ibid.  14  Eliz.  book  xxiv.  f.  266.  »*  Ibid.  5  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  146. 
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The  Ditke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Election  ^1734 

{Based  on  the  Newcastle  Correspondence  in  the  British  Museum) 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  throw  some  further 
light  on  the  sources  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  remarkable 
prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  first  half  of  last  century. 
Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on,  Walpole's  letters  to  Mann,  pointed  out 
the  curious  discrepancy  between  the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  to  his  incapacity  and  the  inability  of  any  govern- 
ment for  nearly  fifty  years  to  dispense  with  his  assistance.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  writer  among  the  numerous 
memoir  and  letter  writers  of  the  time  who  has  a  good  word  to  say 
about  him.  Hervey,  though  his  epigrammatic  and  vitriolic  *  Memoirs ' 
are  valuable  historically  more  for  their  facts  and  social  pictures  than 
for  the  judgments  he  passes  on  his  contemporaries,  must  have  had 
some  grounds  for  the  absurd  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  duke's 
folly  and  pragmatical  fussiness.  Horace  Walpole,  it  is  true,  had  an 
animus  against  him,  due  to  the  belief  that  h^  was  a  traitor  to  Sir 
Eobert,  and  accordingly  takes  every  advantage  of  occasions  which 
exhibit  the  duke  in  a  contemptible  aspect.  But  besides  these  two 
memoir-writers,  whose  evidence  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
discounted,  Lord  Waldegrave,  a  shrewd  and  sensible  observer  ;  Bubb 
Dodington,  a  sufficient  judge  of  his  own  interest  to  be  a  fairly  acute 
one  of  the  capacities  of  his  contemporaries  ;  Marchmont,  a  man 
with  a  great  reputation  for  political  sagacity ;  and  all  the  letter- 
writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Chesterfield,  Lord  Chatham,  the 
Grenvilles,  and  Walpole  again,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  pour 
scorn  on  the  ridiculous  incapacity  and  portentous  vanity  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  his  salient  characteristics. 

An  uncertain  friend ;  a  man  so  profuse  in  promises,  from  ajixiety 
to  satisfy  everybody,  that  he  was  habitually  unable  to  please  any- 
body ;  an  insignificant  politician ;  a  turbid  and  incontinent  speaker, 
but  an  adept  at  back-handed  intrigue ;  a  methodical  spendthrift,  who 
wasted  time  and  money  with  the  most  exact  scrupulosity  of  system  ; 
a  vague  babbler,  whose  conversation  was  as  profuse  as  his  igno- 
rance and  inexactitude  were  extensive ;  a  politician  infirm  of  purpose 
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yet  tenacious  of  the  utmost  panoply  of  power  and  influence,  drunk 
with  vanity  and  overweening  self-satisfaction,  yet  ever  prone  to 
imagine  a  slight  and  to  resent  a  discourtesy  :  such,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  picture  which  his  contemporaries  draw  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in 
his  public  life.  Yet  this  was  the  politician  who  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  1717  to  1766  held  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  During  this  period  he  drove  out  of  office,  or  was  largely 
instrumental  in  driving  out,  colleagues  of  the  ability  of  Townshend, 
Carteret,  and  Chesterfield,  and  others  of  lesser  pretensions,  like 
Bedford  and  Harrington.  George  II  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him 
and  his  brother,  but  failed  ignominiously.  Sunderland,  Walpole, 
Henry  Pelham,  and  even  the  elder  Pitt  found  themselves  unable  to 
carry  on  the  government  without  him ;  and,  in  fact,  for  most  of 
the  time  he  held  at  least  the  second  place  in  the  ministry,  while 
for  some  years  he  was  prime  minister. 

In  estimating  the  causes  for  this  long-continued  importance  of 
an  admittedly  second-rate  man,  the  circumstances  of  eighteenth- 
century  government  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
exact  to  say  that  the  government  was  entirely  carried  on  by  bribery  ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  all  important  questions,  about 
which  strong  popular  feeling  was  aroused,  the  system  of  corruption 
proved  utterly  worthless,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  country  made 
themselves  felt  at  Westminster  as  effectively  as  under  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  fate  of  the  Excise  Bill ;  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  Walpole's  efforts ;  and 
the  final  triumph  of  Pitt's  policy  over  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  king  and  all  office-holders,  prove  this  incontestably.  The  treaty  of 
Paris  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  in  the  century  of  an  important 
act  of  policy  carried  out  against  the  manifest  will  of  the  nation,  but 
that  was  compassed  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  bribery,  and 
immediate  retribution  fell  on  most  of  its  authors  in  their  practical 
banishment  from  public  life.  The  real  effect  of  corruption  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  constituencies  was  to  make  easy  the  ordinary 
routine  of  government  in  non-essential  questions,  and  to  confirm 
in  office  a  particular  set  of  men  to  carry  on  the  administration. 
Walpole  and  Pitt  would  have  been  in  power  under  any  -  system, 
since  the  country  approved  of  the  general  line  of  their  policy  and 
recognised  their  pre-eminence ;  but  the  security  of  their  tenure,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  carried  through  the  particular  measures 
that  they  thought  necessary,  were  due  to  their  alliance  with  the 
great  organisers  of  '  influence  '  or  corruption,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  Newcastle. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle's  opportunities  for  exercising  corruption 
were  certainly  unrivalled,  and  his  wide-spread  connexions  with 
most  of  the  ruling  families  of  England  gave  him  the  required  start 
for  the  employment  of  his  influence.    Born  in  1693,  he  was  the  son 
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of  the  first  Baron  Pelham,  from  whom  he  inherited  large  estates 
in  Sussex ;  he  succeeded  when  young  to  the  great  property  of  his 
uncle  by  marriage,  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  and,  by  his  own 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Lord  Godolphin,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  great  clan  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
added  still  further  to  his  acres.  The  following  table  will  show  his 
various  connexions  with  some  of  the  greatest  political  families  of 
the  eighteenth  century : — 

John,  1st  Duke  op  Mablbobough 

I 

Henrietta,  m.  Earl  Lord  Pelham  •  Walpole    Anne,  m.  Earl  of 


Godolphin 


Harriet,  m.  Duke       Henry   Lucy,  m.  Elizabeth,  m. 


Sunderland 

I 
2nd  Duke  of 
Marlborough 


OF        Pelham     Lord  Lord  |  | 

Newcastle       I        Lincoln  Townshend,    m.  (2)        Sir  R. 
I                I  Dorothy   Walpole 

Catherine,  m.  Lord-  Walpole 

Lincoln 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Townshend,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham,  all  statesmen 
of  considerable  importance,  and  some  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  further,  he  was  con- 
nected, partly  through  the  celebrated  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  with  the 
families  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  Portland,  and  Montagu,  and  of 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.  Thus  when  he  was  created  duke  of  New- 
castle, in  1715,  he  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
aristocratic  ring  which  governed  England  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  century.  Almost  immediately  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  grant  favours  to  a  politician  of  the  importance  of  the  elder  Craggs, 
who  was  constrained  to  beg  humbly  for  one  of  the  duke's  seats  in 
parliament ;  ^  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  first  stepping-stone  to  ostensible 
power. 

But,  besides  his  family  connexions,  the  immense  estates  which  he 
inherited  or  acquired  by  marriage  were  the  securest  foundation  of 
his  importance.  In  the  first  place,  their  money  value  was  enormous 
for  those  days  ;  their  gross  rental  was  vaguely  estimated  at  25,000Z., 
but  a  study  of  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^ 
seems  to  show  that  the  sum  was  nearer  40,000?.  than  25,000?., 
though  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  his  income 
for  any  one  year.  He  had  five  houses  and  seats — one  in  London, 
one  in  Surrey,  and  two  in  Sussex,  besides  Nottingham  Castle ;  of 
all  which  the  furniture  alone  was  reckoned  at  his  death  to  be 
W'orth  nearly  10,000?.^     But  besides  their  intrinsic  worth  a  further 

'  Add.  MSS.  32686,  f.  30.     ^  Hid.  33200,  33166.     *  Ibid.  33337,  f.  21. 
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peculiarity  about  his  estates,  which  enhanced  their  political  value, 
was  the  number  of  counties,  amounting  to  eleven  in  all,  over  which 
they  were  spread.  In  Sussex  his  possessions  extended  over  most 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  Lewes  and 
Hastings  ;  in  Lincolnshire  he  had  estates  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  county  and  bringing  him  in  a  gross  rental  of  over  7,000Z. ;  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  Nottinghamshire  belonged  to  him  ;  in  Yorkshire 
he  had  a  considerable  estate  near  Eipon,  and  estates  of  varying 
size  in  Derbyshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk ;  while,  in  addition  to  all  these,  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
Clare  Market  Estate  in  London,  which  brought  him  in  a  gross 
rental  of  nearly  8,000Z. 

But,  great  as  his  wealth  was,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  expenditure  in  liberality,  in  entertainments,  and  in 
bribes  ;  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  he  was  in  a  chronic 
state  of  debt.  Ambition,  it  is  true,  may  have  primarily  dictated 
some  of  his  profusion,  but  it  became  so  habitual  with  him  that  the 
object  was  largely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  credit  he  gained  thereby 
was  in  no  way  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  beneficiaries.  And 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  financial  transactions  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  sources  of  his 
influence.  In  a  time  when  personal  incorruptibility  was  probably 
of  less  account  than  at  any  other  time  in  English  history  not  a 
whisper  was  ever  heard  against  the  duke's  indifference  to  all 
monetary  considerations :  of  respect  and  deference  he  was  in- 
satiable, but  by  grosser  advantages  he  was  never  tempted.  On  one 
occasion,  it  will  be  remembered.  Sir  Horace  Mann  assumed  that 
the  duke,  like  many  other  politicians,  could  be  bribed  by  a  present, 
and  it  required  all  Horace  Walpole's  tact  to  persuade  him  that  his 
idea  of  conciliating  the  duke  with  a  coffee-pot  was  impracticable. 
For  the  fact  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extravagance  of 
the  duke,  and  however  cynical  his  actions  may  have  been  in  the 
corruption  of  others,  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  ministers  of  this 
first  half  of  the  century  who  made  themselves  poorer  by  their  years 
of  office.  His  personal  disinterestedness  in  money  matters  is 
vastly  to  his  credit,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
was  even  carried  to  lengths  which  would  be  remarkable  in  any  age. 
Early  in  life  he  stated  in  a  private  letter  his  objection  to  making 
his  debts  an  excuse  for  accepting  money  from  the  public  in  these 
words :  ^  '  You  know  very  well,  my  dear  Lord,  the  great  backward- 
ness I  have  always  had  to  ask  or  secure  any  summ  of  money  of  y* 
King,  how  I  detest  it  in  others  and  consequently  how  unwilling  I 
shall  be  to  do  y®  like  myself;  '  and  in  1762,  when  dismissed  from 
office,  although  he  found  that  his  income  had  become  reduced  to 
Q,000l.  a  year,  chiefly  owing  to  his  expenditure  on  what  was  then 

'  Add.  MSS.  32G8G,  f.  251. 
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regarded  as  the  public  interest,  he  absolutely  refused  the  pension 
which  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  king.  Not  only  is  such  dis- 
interestedness creditable  to  him,  but  it  must  have  made  his 
presence  in  the  government  more  agreeable  to  rivals  who  were 
more  anxious  to  win  wealth  in  office  than  to  spend  it,  and  have 
removed  the  suspicion  of  covetousness  from  his  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  power. 

If  a  man  like  this  had  been  content  to  live  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  managing  his  vast  estates,  his  career  would 
have  been  a  less  stupendous  failure  than  it  was.  For  in  private 
relations  he  had  merits  which  public  life  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  developing.  He  was  a  devoted  husband,  and  the 
volumes  of  correspondence  with  his  wife  contain  almost  the 
only  genuine  and  unstilted  utterances  preserved  of  him;  his 
*  dearest  angel,'  as  he  habitually  called  her,  was  from  first  to 
last  constantly  present  in  his  thoughts  when  he  was  separated 
from  her,  and  he  used  to  "write  to  her  bright  and  natural  little 
accounts  of  all  the  trivialities  which  occurred  to  him.  To  his 
sister,  Lady  Lincoln,  he  was  an  ever  patient  friend,  and  a  generous 
guardian  of  her  son,  and  to  his  tribe  of  uninteresting  cousins  he 
behaved  with  great  forbearance  and  munificence.  It  would  be 
somewhat  pathetic  were  it  not  so  pitiable  to  read  in  his  letters 
the  bitter  disappointments  which  this  excellent  private  individual 
constantly  received  in  his  pursuit  of  public  importance.  And  his 
disappointments  were  none  the  less  keen  because,  in  appearance 
at  any  rate,  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  In  spite 
of  the  facts  that  for  many  years  he  ostensibly  held  the  second 
rank  in  the  ministry,  and  that  he  finally  became  prime  minister, 
the  invariable  complaint  of  his  lifetime  was  that  his  merits 
were  not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  that  his  advice  was  disregarded 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  king ;  and  that  his  successes  failed  to 
receive  the  recognition  they  deserved.  His  life,  in  appearance 
triumphant,  must  in  reality  have  been  a  continual  torment  to  him 
from  the  realisation  of  his  own  inadequacy  and  of  his  own  want 
of  ideas,  and  from  his  constant  jealousy  of  all  who  came  near 
him. 

Nevertheless,  little  as  the  duke  may  have  tasted  the  joy  of 
success,  and  futile  as  his  statesmanship  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  for  fifty  years  he  was  one  of  the  central  figures  in 
English  politics.  As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  secret  of  this 
position  may  be  found  in  his  family  connexions,  his  territorial 
possessions,  and  his  liberality.  In  the  ordinary  play  of  politics,  as 
retailed  by  the  Walpoles  and  the  Herveys  of  the  time,  the  effect  of 
these  advantages  is  not  immediately  obvious.  To  understand  fully 
the  use  he  made  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider  him  in  circum- 
stances where  he  could  employ  them  to  the  full  without  fear  of 
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rivalry.  Such  circumstances  are  to  be  found  in  a  general  election : 
on  such  an  occasion  alone  the  duke  appeared  in  his  full  glory,  and 
his  influence  was  exerted  to  its  fullest  range.  Even  his  own  capacity 
and  energy  appeared  to  gain  strength  in  the  contest ;  and  a  study 
of  his  management  of  elections  seems  to  make  it  far  clearer  how 
he  became  an  indispensable  factor  in  English  politics.  Thanks  to 
the  earl  of  Chichester's  munificent  gift  of  the  duke's  correspondence 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  preserved  in  more  than  three 
hundred  folio  volumes,  such  a  study  is  now  possible ;  and  a  pic- 
ture can  be  reconstituted  of  the  duke  in  his  capacity  of  election-agent 
on  a  vast  scale.  Herein,  it  is  true,  he  was  nominally  fulfilling  a 
political  function,  but  his  success  at  elections  was  due  far  more  to 
his  position  as  a  great  landlord  than  as  a  politician  able  to  dis- 
j)ense  political  favours.  In  most  of  the  elections  of  the  century 
the  circumstances  were  very  much  the  same;  at  one  election 
perhaps  the  chief  fight  would  be  in  the  northern  counties,  at 
another  in  the  south,  but  there  are  sufficient  points  of  resemblance 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  more  than  one  typical  general 
election. 

The  election  of  1734,  in  which  ample  materials  are  afforded  for 
judging  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  part,  is  interesting  and  important 
in  itself,  as  it  was  the  election  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
failure  of  Walpole's  great  excise  scheme.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  details  of  the  bill,  or  to  do  more  than  recall  the 
extraordinary  excitement  which  it  aroused  in  parliament  and  in 
the  country.  Walpole  certainly  contrived  to  retain  his  diminished 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  unerring  indications 
proved  to  him  that  he  could  only  carry  the  bill  at  the  cost  of 
something  very  nearly  approaching  a  rebellion  in  the  country. 
The  loyalty  of  some  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  was  shaken,  and 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  part  with  not  a  few  office-holders, 
of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lord  Chesterfield ;  while  the 
passions  of  the  country  were  inflamed  against  him  by  the  un- 
scrupulous ability  of  the  political  writers  in  the  Craftsman.  He 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  bill  in  April  1733,  but  even  so  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  save  his  power  and  his  ministry  in  the 
general  election  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1734. 
However,  in  the  event  the  opposition  were  hardly  more  successful 
than  they  had  been  before.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  true,  which  was  Sir 
Eobert's  own  country,  the  ministry  lost  the  election  by  a  few  votes, 
but  all  over  the  country  the  majority  for  the  ministers  was  still 
great  enough  to  withstand  all  opposition,  and  this  result  was  due 
to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  for  at  least  nine  months  before  the  elections, 
through  his  agents  in  the  different  counties  which  he  could  in- 
fluence,  prepared  the  ground   and  mollified  the  electors  for  the 
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coming  contest.  The  letters  which  deal  with  the  subject  are 
contained  in  two  folio  volumes,^  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  July  1733  till  10  May  1734, 
when  the  poll  for  Sussex  closed,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  duke  did  not  receive  a  report  from  at  least  one  of  his  agents 
as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  canvassing  campaign.  Naturally, 
very  few  of  his  own  letters  are  preserved  in  this  collection, 
but  frequent  allusions  of  his  correspondents  point  to  his  prac- 
tice of  answering  almost  every  one  of  the  letters  personally, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  at  least  in  Sussex,  he  himself  overlooked 
and  gave  directions  about  the  minutest  details.  Frequently  his 
particular  orders  are  invoked  about  the  exact  method  in  which 
some  individual  recalcitrant  voter  should  be  treated,  and  nothing 
which  bears  on  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  too  trivial 
for  his  consideration.  His  position,  indeed,  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  head  of  a  huge  political  organisation  in  modern  times, 
and  the  comparative  restriction  of  his  sphere  of  influence  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  in  his  case  by  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  almost  every  voter  in  his  constituencies,  inas- 
much as  a  system  of  personal  bribery  or  influence  requires  more 
detailed  attention  than  the  attempt  to  persuade  masses  of  voters 
to  adopt  a  political  programme. 

The  magnitude  of  his  operations  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  these  letters  indicate  that  either  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
by  his  own  agents  or  by  personal  pressure,  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  election  of  nearly  all  the  twenty  members  who  came  from 
Sussex,  of  at  least  eight  of  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
with  the  elections  for  Cheshire  and  Chester,  for  Derbyshire  and 
Derby,  for  Nottinghamshire  and  its  three  boroughs,  for  Yorkshire 
and  at  least  two  boroughs  in  Yorkshire,  for  Cambridgeshire  and 
Cambridge  University,  for  Shropshire,  Montgomery,  Denbigh, 
and  Flintshire,  for  Somerset,  Hampshire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Dorchester.  Moreover,  though  there  is  no  actual  indication  of  the 
fact  in  these  letters,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  return  of  five  government  supporters  out  of 
eight  members  for  Lincolnshire,  where  his  estates  were  so  large. 
It  is  true  that  in  Somerset,  for  example,  his  interest  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  local  influence  of  Pulteney  and 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  in  one  or  two  other 
counties  he  was  not  entirely  successful,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
beside  the  mark  to  say  that  about  sixty  or  seventy  members  were 
returned  in  the  interest  of  the  government  from  places  where  his 
influence  was  either  paramount  or  one  of  the  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and  among  these  members  it  is  worth  noticing  that  he  found 
ample  room  for  relations  of  his  own :  thus  his  brother  represented 

5  Add.  MSS.  32688,  32689. 
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Sussex,  two  cousins  Lewes ;  one  brother-in-law  sat  for  Shoreham, 
another  for  Kochester  ;  Pelhams  represented  Newark-on- Trent  and 
Hastings,  and  W.  Hay,  a  connexion  by  marriage,  sat  for  Seaford, 
while  Henry  Pelham  was  elected  for  Aldborough  provisionally,  in 
case  he  failed  in  Sussex.  In  addition  to  this,  although  the  Scottish 
representative  peers  were  practically  nominated,  as  Lord  Hervey 
says,  by  Lord  Isla,  several  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  from 
Lord  Hay,  and  one  from  the  duke  of  Athole,  seem  to  imply  that 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  also  took  a  considerable  part  in  arranging 
that  the  right  men  should  be  chosen. 

In  estimating  the  duke's  power  over  elections  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  quite  apart  from  the  special  methods  of  emergency 
employed  before  a  special  election,  his  extensive  property  and  his 
long  tenure  of  office  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
permanent  agencies  of  corruption  or  of  influence  throughout  the 
country.  The  bishops  and  the  clergy,  for  example,  as  will  be 
evident  hereafter  from  a  study  of  the  Sussex  election,  must  have 
had  a  very  important  influence  in  contested  elections ;  and  as  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  it  was  said  that  there  was  hardly  a 
bishop  on  the  bench  who  had  not  been  promoted  by  him,  by  this 
means  and  by  the  countless  appointments  to  crown  livings  at  his 
disposal  he  must  gradually  have  monopolised  almost  the  entire 
political  interest  of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  way  his  apparent 
immovability  from  office  and  his  rapacity  for  patronage,  which 
was  so  great  that  few  of  his  colleagues  cared  to  enter  into  comj)eti- 
tion  with  him  for  the  disposal  of  places,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  dispenser  of  places  by  the  swarm  of  officials  whose 
numbers  alone  made  them  of  importance  in  an  election.  His 
official  connexion  with  Cambridge,  first  as  high  steward,  then  as 
chancellor,  his  offices  of  admiral  of  Sussex  and  of  warden  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  were  all  positions  which  he  could  utilise  in 
making  permanent  preparations  for  elections.  Even  his  lord- 
lieutenancies  of  various  counties  could  be  turned  to  electoral 
profit,  as  it  appears  that  a  means  of  securing  a  doubtful  voter  of 
much  local  importance  was  to  have  him  pricked  for  high  sheriff 
and  then  excused  from  the  burden  as  an  especial  favour  through 
the  duke's  intercession  with  the  king.*^  All  these  may  be  regarded 
as  permanent  circumstances  which  gradually  made  it  less  necessary 
for  the  duke  to  take  such  active  measures  as  he  found  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  in  the  election  of  1734 ;  but  his  power  was  probably 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  energy  which  he  showed  himself 
willing  to  display  on  crucial  occasions. like  the  present. 

The  greater  part  of  the  letters  dealing  with  the  1734  election 
refer  to  the  contests  in  Sussex,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
how   great  was  his  activity  in   other .  parts  of  the  country.      It 

«  See  the  case  of  H.  Montagu,  Add.  MSS.  32688,  ff.  -536,  543. 
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was  certainly  not  for  want  of  forethought  that  he  devoted  less 
attention  to  his  northern  interests.  In  Nottinghamshire  there 
was  no  difficulty  of  the  slighest  importance.  His  agents  for  that 
county  were  Mr.  Bennet,  who  became  member  for  the  county, 
Mr.  Plumptre,  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham, 
and  Mr.  Gregory,  who  was  member  for  one  of  the  duke's  York- 
shire constituencies ;  but  they  have  not  much  to  tell  him.  The 
freeholders  of  the  county  were  not  much  troubled  by  the  question 
of  the  excise  ;  ^  and  the  duke  of  Kingston  at  Thoresby,  who  was 
the  only  rival  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  an  influence  in  the 
county,  after  a  little  show  of  difficulty  supported  his  candidates, 
and  would  not  even  accept  the  offered  recompense  of  a  Lordship  of 
the  Bedchamber.*  In  the  borough  there  was,  at  first,  a  little  hitch 
about  a  compromise,  by  which  one  Warren  should  be  associated 
with  Plumptre  in  the  representation,  but  that  soon  was  settled, 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  be  careful  about  was  to  keep  the  agree- 
ment secret,  *  to  prevent  ye  mutiny  of  ye  generality  of  y®  Free- 
men, who  are  always  averse  to  such  peaceable  doings.'  ^  For  the  other 
northern  counties  the  duke  trusted  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jessop, 
who  was  the  agent  for  his  property  and  member  for  Aldborough.^" 
This  singularly  illegible  writer  took  a  very  extended  view  of  his 
duties,  and  went  on  tour  through  and  reported  on  no  less  than  nine 
counties — Durham,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire, 
Montgomeryshire,  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 
All  these  counties,  except  the  first  two,  were  very  keenly  set  against 
the  excise  scheme,  and  so  might  cause  difficulties,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  elections  chiefly  depended  in  the  counties  on  the 
influence  of  great  noblemen,  and  in  the  cities  on  manipulation  of 
the  electorate.  Thus  in  the  boroughs  Chester  was  whig  in  feel- 
ing, but  the  tory  aldermen  had  appointed  tory  surveyors,  who 
would  procure  the  election  of  tory  members,  unless  this  could  be 
altered;  while  Montgomery,  which  Jessop  regards  as  certainly 
tory  in  his  first  letter,  he  finds  will  be  whig,  because  the  last 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  had  reduced  the  franchise  to 
freemen  only,  so  that  whoever  Mr.  Herbert  (?)  pleases  will  be 
brought  in.  Apparently  Mr.  Herbert  did  please  to  bring  in  sup- 
porters of  the  government.  In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Jessop  takes  the 
duke  to  task  for  appointing  a  tory  lord  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter, which  would  do  much  harm  in  the  election  ;  a  '  trusty  '  man 
should  be  appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Derbyshire,  if  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  would  put  up  his  brother,  as  he  was  persuaded 
to  do,  all  would  be  well."     In  Cheshire  Lords  Derby  and  Warrington 

'  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  30.  *  Ibid.  f.  413. 

»  Ibid.  i.  30.  "•  Ibid.  S.  187,  332. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in  this  case  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  to  pay  half 
the  expenses,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Scroope  paying  the  other  half  (ibid.  f.  377). 
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were  the  main  stays  of  the  government,  and  in  Yorkshire  Lord 
Malton's  approval  of  the  duke's  plans  was  regarded  as  all-im- 
portant. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  such  a  common  evasion  of 
the  Commons'  privileges  as  the  participation  of  peers  in  elections  ; 
it  was  notorious,  in  spite  of  the  periodical  enactment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  their  order  '  that  for  any  Peer  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  any  County  to  concern  them- 
selves in  the  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  for  the  Commons 
in  Parliament,  is  a  high  Infringement  of  the  Liberties  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  Commons  of  England.'  However,  it  appears  that  a 
certain  amount  of  stratagem  was  still  considered  advisable  in 
the  matter  of  interference,  for  after  the  election  for  Yorkshire, 
which  had  gone  against  the  government,  Lords  Carlisle,  Irwin 
[Irvine],  and  Malton  write  to  the  duke,'^  asking  him  to  subscribe 
for  a  scrutiny  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  candidate.  Sir  E. 
Winn,  but  they  add  the  prudent  reservation  that  they  are  them- 
selves subscribing  in  the  names  of  commoners. ^^  On  the  whole 
the  duke  seems  to  have  had  his  agents  and  members  well  in  hand, 
but  occasionally  he  had  to  suppress  a  little  burst  of  independence, 
as  a  brisk  interchange  of  letters  with  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  his  agent 
for  the  Yorkshire  estates,  shows.  On  18  March,'"*  about  a  month 
before  the  election,  Mr.  Wilkinson  suddenly  displays  anxiety  to  re- 
present Boroughbridge,  one  of  the  duke's  boroughs,  on  the  obviously 
inadequate  ground  that  he  will  be  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the 
borough.  The  duke's  answer  is  not  given,  but  apparently  he 
refused,  and  then  Mr.  Wilkinson  must  have  become  troublesome, 
for  energetic  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  him  quiet.  An 
excited  little  note  of  5  April  is  preserved  '^  of  Mr.  Delafaye,  a 
clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  in  which  he  gives  urgent 
orders  about  a  letter  of  the  duke's  being  despatched  by  flying 
pacquet  to  *  Boroughbrig '  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  answer  is 
to  be  sent  back  by  the  same  means.  On  7  April  Mr.  Wilkinson 
sends  the  answer  in  the  form  of  a  last  despairing  grumble,'*^  sug- 
gesting that  even  in  his  grace's  own  interest  he  should  go  on 
seeking  election,  as  he  is  a  local  man :  he  is  quite  willing^  he  says, 
to  resign  after  the  general  election,  when  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  duke  to  slip  in  the  special  man  he  has  in  his  mind.  However, 
the  duke  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  that  kind  of  inducement,  and 
Brigadier  Tyrrel  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  duly  elected,  as  he  wished. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  to  complete  the  story  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, that  in  November  he  writes  '^  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr 

'2  Add.  MSS.  32689,  f.  268. 

"  It  appears  from  the  duke's  Yorkshire  accounts  for  that  year  that  he  subscribed 
200L  to  the  scrutiny  {ibid.  33320,  f.  191). 

'^  Ibid.  32689,  f,  172.  '*  Ibid.  t.  182. 

'«  Ibid.  t.  184.  •'  Ibid.  t.  485. 
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Jessop,  the  writer  of  the  illegible  letters,  who  had  been  elected 
member  for  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Aldborough,  and  claims 
fulfilment  of  the  duke's  promise  to  let  him  succeed  to  the  seat — 
which  he  did. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Sussex  elections  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  draw  attention  to  evidence  given  in  this  correspondence  about 
the  duke's  influence  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  his  in- 
terest was  not  so  great ;  and  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  these 
instances  do  not  show  the  full  extent  of  his  interference,  and  that 
he  exercised  it  in  many  other  cases,  not  here  recorded,  on  the 
personal  application  of  patrons  and  candidates.  In  Dorchester  his 
influence  was  fairly  immediate,  as  he  had  estates  in  the  county, 
so  that  it  was  natural  for  Sir  William  Chappie  to  write  ^*  and  ask 
for  permission  to  stand  again  for  the  borough  and  beg  the  duke 
to  urge  his  steward  and  tenants  to  vote  for  him.  But  in  some 
other  cases  he  is  rather  the  machine  which  sets  influence  at  work 
than  the  influence  himself ;  thus  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester '^  illustrates  the  importance  of  his  family  connexions,  as  it 
contains  a  request  that  the  duke  will  urge  his  sister  Lady  Lin- 
coln to  exert  herself  for  Lord  Eobert  Montagu  in  his  Hunting- 
donshire election.  In  Somerset  his  eflforts  were  confined  to  writing 
to  Lord  Waldegrave  at  the  request  '^^  of  the  ministerial  candidate, 
Lord  Henton  [Hinton],  to  obtain  the  interest  of  his  agent,  Mr. 
Yorke,  against  Sir  "William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Horner.  But  here 
there  was  a  difficulty,  for  Mr.  Yorke  was  also  Mr.  Pulteney's  agent, 
and,  in  spite  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  letter,  Lord  Henton^^  says  that 
Mr.  Yorke  absolutely  refused  to  act,  or  to  make  any  '  use  of  the 
letter,  and  had  engaged  them  [the  tenants]  before  for  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Horner  ; '  all  Lord  Waldegrave  could  do  further 
was  to  threaten  ^^  that  if  Yorke  did  not  support  Lord  Henton  *  he 
and  I  must  part,  whatever  the  consequence  be,  with  respect  to  my 
private  affairs.'  There  the  matter  ends  as  far  as  this  correspond- 
ence goes,  and  in  the  result  Lord  Henton  was  not  elected,  as 
indeed  could  hardly  be  expected  in  this  stronghold  of  the  tories. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Bromley,^^  the  candidate  for  Cambridgeshire, 
suggests  a  most  fruitful  method  of  helping  ministerial  candidates 
all  over  the  country.  He  asks  for  the  living  of  Bassingbourne,  in 
that  county,  of  which  the  incumbent  is  dying,  for  a  Mr.  Negus, 
since  that  appointment  would  considerably  help  his  chances  of 
election.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  letter  that  the  living 
was  in  the  actual  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  only 
emphasises  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  duke's  influence.  It  is 
not  recorded  whether  Mr.  Negus  got  the  Uving,  but  it  is  known 
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at  any  rate  that  Mr.  Bromley  became  member  for  Cambridgeshire. 
At  the  university  also  there  are  strange  doings,  unnecessary 
almost,  one  would  have  thought,  in  view  of  its  notorious  loyalty ; 
Lord  Malton,  known  also  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  duke  in 
Yorkshire,  writes,^'  apparently  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  will 
use  what  influence  he  can,  to  say  that  he  will  do  his  best  for 
Ned  Finch  and  Townshend  at  Cambridge,  while  an  interesting 
side-light  is  cast  on  the  college  system  of  those  days  in  a  letter  ^^ 
from  a  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  says  that  he  will, 
as  the  duke  asks,  vote  for  the  election  of  one  Dale  to  a  fellowship 
of  Trinity  Hall,  in  order  to  assist  the  government  thereby.  In 
Kent  the  duke's  brother-in-law,  D.  Polhill,  writes  ^'^  that  he  will 
get  in  the  right  kind  of  mayor  for  Eochester,  and  so  facilitate 
his  own  election  ;  and  from  Hampshire  there  are  several  demands 
from  Lord  Harry  Powlett  and  Mr.  Chute  for  aid  in  their  elec- 
tion, which  was  going  so  much  against  them  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  contest  ^^  they  write  to  say  they  have  adjourned  the  poll 
from  Winchester  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

But  it  is  in  Sussex  that  the  interest  of  this  correspondence,  and 
indeed  very  largely  of  this  election,  mainly  centres.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  Sussex  was  very  import- 
ant numerically  in  the  members  which  it  returned.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  rival  Cornwall,  which  sent  up  no  less  than  forty- four  repre- 
sentatives to  Westminster,  but  its  list  of  twenty-eight  members 
was  exceeded  by  only  two  other  counties,  Wiltshire  with  thirty-four 
and  Yorkshire  with  thirty.  These  twenty-eight  were  made  up  of 
two  county  representatives,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Arundel,  Bramber,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  Horsham,  Lewes, 
Midhurst,  New  Shoreham,  and  Steyning,  besides  eight  of  the  barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  Hastings,  Eye,  Seaford,  and  Winchelsea. 
In  the  second  place  these  constituencies  were  not,  like  the  Cornish 
boroughs  and  many  others  all  over  the  country,  mere  paper 
constituencies,  representing  the  views  of  one  or  two  individual 
patrons.  The  franchise  in  most  of  these  was,  for  the  old  unreformed 
system,  on  a  fairly  popular  basis.^^  The  county  franchise  was,  of 
course,  as  in  all  the  other  counties,  extended  to  40s.  ireeholders ; 
and,  of  the  boroughs,  in  Arundel,  Lewes,  and  Steyning  all  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot  had  the  vote ;  in  East  Grinstead,  Hors- 
ham, and  Midhurst  the  burgage  holders  were  the  voters,  and  in  the 
other  three  boroughs,  though  there  was  ample  room  for  bribery,  the 
constituency  was,  in  name  at  least,  fairly  extended.  Of  the  Cinque 
Ports  Hastings  alone  retained  some  freedom  of  election  ;  the  others 
were  already  mere  Treasury  preserves.     A  further  reason  which 
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gives  especial  interest  to  this  election  in  connexion  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  other  acquired  property,  he 
was  essentially  a  Sussex  man.  The  Pelham  stock  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  county  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
duke  was  at  home  there  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  tribe  of  relations. 
He  had  two  houses  in  the  county,  Bishopstone  and  Halland  ;  and  his 
own  estates  extended  over  the  parishes  of  Seaford,  Laughton,  East 
Hoathly,  Bishopstone,  Eipe,  the  rape  of  Hastings,  and  Lewes  ^^ — 
that  is  to  say,  over  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  county. 
Various  Pelhams  and  Mr.  Hay,  his  connexion  by  marriage,  also 
had  possessions  in  this  part,  and  his  brother-in-law  Sir  John 
Shelley  was  established  at  Arundel.  The  other  great  landowners 
of  the  county  were  also  to  a  great  extent  on  his  side ;  thus  in  the 
east  Lord  Ashburnham  and  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Sir  William 
Gage,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Aberga- 
venny, and  in  the  west  Lords  Tankerville  and  Scarborough  and 
the  duke  of  Eichmond  were  all  in  his  interest.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  extensive  property  in  Sussex,  seemed  at  first  dis- 
inclined to  interfere,  on  the  ground  of  his  religion,  *  our  medling 
with  elections  having  been  so  often  objected  against  us,  who  are 
entirely  cut  of  from  all  imployments  and  publick  affairs  ;  '  ^^  and 
there  are  several  letters  from  Lady  Shelley  imploring  her  brother 
to  obtain  the  Norfolk  interest  for  Sir  John  at  Arundel.  Still  he 
declared  his  general  sympathy  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
seems  at  any  rate  not  to  have  acted  against  him.  The  *  proud ' 
duke  of  Somerset  was  also  an  uncertain  influence,  and  he  finally 
divided  his  interest  between  one  of  the  Pelham  candidates  and  one 
of  the  opposition.  Of  the  other  influential  landowners  mentioned 
only  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Lords  Derby  and  Berkeley  in  the 
west,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  in  the  east,  appear  to  have  distinctly 
opposed  him. 

The  two  elections  which  were  the  most  hardly  contested,  and 
on  which  the  duke's  energies  were  almost  entirely  concentrated, 
were  those  for  the  county  and  for  Lewes.  For  the  county  his  bro- 
ther Henry  Pelham,  the  future  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  James  Butler  of  Warminghurst  were  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates, and  they  were  opposed  by  Mr.  John  Fuller  and  Sir  Cecil 
Bishop ;  while  for  Lewes  Thomas  Pelham  of  Stanmer  and  Thomas 
Pelham  of  Lewes  stood  against  Mr.  N.  Garland,  a  dissenter,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sergison,  both  Lewes  men.  The  duke's  correspondents  on 
the  subject  of  these  elections  are  drawn  from  every  possible  rank  of 
society,  and  include  bishops  and  clergy,  peers,  custom-house 
officials,  innkeepers,  estate  agents,  lawyers,  tradespeople,  and 
small  farmers,  and  there  is  even  a  letter  from  a  smuggler ;  some 
"  can  spell  and  some  cannot,  some   are   strictly  businesslike,   and 
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others  ramble  over  every  conceivable  topic ;  in  fact,  even  if  the 
interest  of  the  election  were  absent  this  collection  of  letters  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  social  picture  of  the  time  which  it 
aifords.  There  is  nowhere  any  sense  of  hurry  ;  every  topic  is 
treated  in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  indeed  is  natural,  considering 
that  there  was  nearly  a  year  to  prepare  for  the  elections  ;  and  there 
was  ample  room  for  expansiveness  and  anecdotage  from  the  various 
writers,  who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  pleasure  of  almost  daily 
correspondence  with  a  duke.  The  most  prolific  writer,  and  by  far 
the  most  amusing,  is  a  Mr.  E.  Burnett,  the  duke's  agent  for 
the  county  election  in  the  district  about  Lewes.  He  was  also 
incomparably  the  most  energetic  canvasser  in  the  duke's  em- 
ployment, travelling  about  the  country  with  untiring  diligence, 
interviewing  voters,  sending  up  complete  lists  of  electors  and  their 
views,  directing  subordinates  and  receiving  their  reports,  gathering 
the  local  gossip  of  the  club  at  '  Hood's  Corner,'  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  telling  the  duke  with  unfailing  tact  whom  to  present 
with  a  haunch  of  venison  or  whom  to  appease  with  more  substantial 
favours.  He  carried  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  canvassing  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  colour  of  the  clothes  in  which  he  rode 
about  the  country  became  a  matter  of  concern  to  him.  Thus  on 
the  death  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Trumble,  who  combined  the 
functions  of  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  land  tax  in  the 
Pevensey  rape  with  those  of  coroner,  he  writes  ^^  to  say,  *  I  have 
sent  to  Lewes  to  bespeake  me  a  sute  of  gray  clothes  to  Eide  about 
the  Country  in.  Which  I  hope  you  will  gett  my  Lord  Duke's  Leve 
to  wave  it  one  account  of  Mr.  Trumble's  death.'  His  value  was 
evidently  appreciated,  for  when  affairs  were  looking  black  for  the 
borough  election  Mr.  Hay  writes,  *  I  wish  your  Grace  would  order 
Mr.  Burnet  to  be  here  till  your  coming  into  the  Country ;  for  I  fancy 
he  might  do  more  service  to  you  here  than  anywhere ; '  ^^  and  a 
fortnight  later  he  writes  that  *  Mr.  Burnet  is  come :  he  has  already 
done  good ;  and  I  daresay  will  stop  any  further  mischief  till  your 
Grace  comes  into  the  Country.'  ^^  Altogether  he  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  obvious  person  to  whom  to  apply  when  any 
odd  job  had  to  be  performed.  He  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
duke  to  appoint  a  new  coroner  for  the  rape  of  Hastings,  *  for  last 
week  here  was  a  man  found  Ded,  and  they  sent  to  me  nobody 
being  appointed  to  act.'  ^^ 

In  spite,  too,  of  all  his  other  multifarious  duties,  Mr.  Burnett 
found  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  smallest  details  affecting  his 
master's  personal  comforts;  thus,  at  the  end  of  a  letter  about 
election  prospects,  he  writes  : —    • 

I  have  bin  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Morriss  of  Lewes  for  not  getting  the 

chimneys  built  att  ye  stables  att  Biehopstone,  and  in  ye  Seaford  Eoom, 
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knowing  its  but  a  trifle  and  will  be  much  wanted  when  your  Grace  comes 
Down,  for  a  Servants  hall  as  it  wass  last  year,  he  says  your  Grace  forbid 
it  till  he  had  sent  up  a  plan  and  ye  expences,  but  I  take  that  wass  ment 
for  the  new  stables  and  not  for  the  Little  Covenacy  mentioned  hear.^'^ 

Then  later  comes  up  the  question  of  my  lord's  plate :  ^^  will  he 
bring  it  to  Sussex,  or  will  he  dine  off  pewter,  or  have  an  entirely 
new  set,  which  would  be  very  expensive  ?  ^^  and  as  to  the  supply  of 
food,^*  *  I  shall  do  ye  best  I  can,  fish  will  depend  much  one  the 
wether.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor  man  was  worn  out  with  all 
his  exertions.  Thus,  even  as  early  as  August  1733,  he  says  ^^  that 
absolutely  his  only  day  at  home-  in  this  '  burring  time  '  is  Sunday, 
so  that  he  must  beg  to  be  *  exskewsed  '  to  callers,  as  *  cautend '  by 
his  grace.  A  month  later  it  is  distressing  to  find  '**'  that  *  not  being 
very  well '  he  asks  to  be  '  exskews '  going  to  '  hersmuntex,'  though, 
a  week  later,  *  aughter  a  little  recovering,'  he  is  able  to  resume 
work.  But  the  recovery  was  not  permanent,  for  in  November  he 
complains  *^  that  his  *  Leggs  have  sweld  pretty  much.  If  they  should 
continew  doing  so  I  fear  I  shall  be  of  but  Little  service  when  my 
Lord  Duke  comes  Down  ; '  but  he  managed  to  struggle  on  till  the 
election  was  well  over,  when  he  declares  ^'^  that  he  has  '  a  scurbitick 
humour '  in  his  leg,  but  *  I  ashoor  your  Grace  I  have  Lived  very 
Regulor  since  my  Return  from  Chichester  and  have  strictly  followed 
theire  [the  doctors']  directions.'  But  in  spite  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  usefulness  the  good  Burnett  was  a  very  modest  man,  and 
he  shows  almost  exaggerated  gratitude  for  the  commendations 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  duke.  Thus,  after  the  contest  was  over 
and  the  victory,  so  largely  due  to  him,  was  won,  he  writes  his 
thanks  ^^  for  the  duke's  *  indulging  letter.  ...  I  am  very  glad  ye 
parrishes  your  Grace  gave  me  your  pirtickerlor  Commands  for  have 
answard  your  Graces  expectations  and  hope  when  your  Grace  comes 
to  examine  most  of  ye  parrishes  in  our  part  of  ye  country,  your 
Grace  will  feind  I  wass  not  Quite  Idle  there.'  As  will  be  observed 
from  the  foregoing  extracts  orthography  was  not  Mr.  Burnett's 
strong  point ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  about  his  spelling  is  that 
he  shows  an  extraordinarily  ingenious  consistency  in  his  method, 
and,  unlike  most  people  who  cannot  spell,  never  varies  in  his  spelling 
of  such  words  as  *  pirtickerlor,'  *  exskews,'  *  buy  as '  (bias),  and  so  on. 
After  Burnett  the  duke's  most  constant  correspondent  is  Mr. 
William  Hay,  a  very  different  sort  of  person.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  means,  who  was  connected  with  the  duke  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pelham  of  Catsfield.     Lower,  in  his 
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*  Sussex  Worthies,'  seems  to  regard  him  as  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Sussex  in  the  Hterary  sphere  after  Shelley,  but 
this  seems  more  to  the  discredit  of  Sussex  than  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Hay.  He  wrote  poems,  notes  of  travel,  and  moral  essays  which 
have  not  survived,  and  he  was  interested  in  the  poor ;  but  his  chief 
claim  to  distinction  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  *  perhaps  the 
first  who  began  to  ornament  corn  fields  with  walks  and  plantations.' 
In  person  he  was  unfortunately  deformed,  and  the  only  ray  of 
humour  which  is  known  to  have  escaped  him  is  that  he  wrote  an 
essay  in  praise  of  deformity.  But  his  generally  mean  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Pelham,  who,  when  writing 
to  his  brother  about  a  triumphant  entry  into  Chichester,  complains 
that  *  little  Hay  .  .  .  tho  a  very  good  man  and  of  great  use  here 
.  .  .  will  not  contribute  much  to  grace  our  entry.'  ^^  In  these  letters 
he  appears  as  an  exceedingly  industrious  and  painstaking  little  man, 
but  portentously  dull.  He  busied  himself  both  with  the  Lewes  and 
with  the  county  elections,  and  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 
in  finding  out  how  every  individual  elector  in  a  place  would  vote, 
and  in  suggesting  measures  for  the  conversion  of  recalcitrants  or 
the  confirmation  of  doubtful  adherents.  Unlike  Burnett,  who  is 
always  cheerful  and  confident  of  ultimate  success,  he  generally  takes 
a  somewhat  lugubrious  view  of  things,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  lightens 
up  his  letters,  as  Burnett  does,  with  accounts  of  free  fights  and 
broken  crowns,  of  drunken  carouses,  or  of  characteristic  conversa- 
tions with  electors.  However  he  was  probably  a  man  after  the 
duke's  own  heart,  and  found  his  reward  when  an  unexpected  vacancy 
occurred  at  Seaford  through  Sir  Philip  Yorke's  elevation  to  the 
lord  chief  justiceship  and  a  peerage.  The  whole  history  of 
Mr.  Hay's  ejection  for  Seaford  is  worth  setting  out  here,  as  it  is 
an  effective  contrast  to  the  laborious  machinations  necessary  to  win 
the  other  two  elections,  and  shows  the  ease  with  which  a  Treasury 
borough  could  be  manipulated.  Its  docility  is  illustrated  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hurdis,  who  states  ^^  that  there  was  an  alarm  created  of 
some  opponent  standing  for  Seaford,  but  on  inquiry  in  the  town 
the  reply  was  made  that  the  representatives  would  be  *  who  your 
Grace  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend.'  And  so  it  proved  :  for  the 
first  intimation  of  a  vacancy  which  occurs  in  this  correspondence  is 
in  a  draft  letter  of  the  duke,  which  is  preserved.     It  is  addressed  *^ 

To  the  BailUf,  Jurats  Freemen  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Seaford. 

Hampton  Court :  Oct.  1733. 
Gentlemen, — His  Ma^y  having  been  pleased  ...  to  appoint  Him  [Sir 
P.  Yorke]  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  at  the  same  time  to  create 
Him  a  Peer  of  this  Kealm  ;  there  is  a  Vacancy  at  present  of  a  Represen- 
tative in  Parliament  for  your  Town  .  .  .  [appreciation  of  the  loss  which 
the  town  incurs,  expressed  at  length].  ...  As  you  have  already  express'd 
"  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  373.  «  Ibid.  i.  354.  "  Ibid.  t.  592. 
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your  good  Inclinations  to  my  cousin  Haye,  I  shall  only  take  the  Liberty 
to  repeat  my  Recommendation  of  Him  to  You,  upon  this  Occasion.  He 
has  the  good  Fortune  to  be  so  well  known  to  you  all ;  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add  anything  in  His  Favour,  but  my  Firm  Persuasion,  and 
assurance,  that  He  will  upon  all  Occasions  do  you  the  best  Service,  that 
lies  in  His  Power,  and  your  Goodness  to  Him  will  add  to  the  many 
obligations  already  receiv'd  by 

Gentlemen,  Your  most  obedient  &  oblig'd  humble  Servant  &c. 
P.S.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Sussex. 

On  27  Oct.  Mr.  Hay  writes  an  effusive  letter  of  thanks  ^'  for  this 
proclamation,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  proceedings  at  Seaford 
is  thus  charmingly  exposed  :— 

Mr.  Palmer  thinks  on  my  appearing  there  as  a  candidate  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  something  more  than  barely  to  give  them  your  Grace's 
annual  entertainment ;  therefore,  he  thinks  it  will  be  proper  (as  your 
Grace  intimates)  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  Gentlemen,  a  double  fee  to  the 
Ringers  and  a  double  portion  of  Beer  to  the  Populace.  I  asked  if  all 
the  Voters  would  be  invited  to  dinner,  but  he  says  'tis  impossible, 
for  their  wives  and  families  and  all  the  Rabble  would  come  with 
them,  which  would  run  the  thing  to  a  monstrous  expence  :  but  he  thinks 
it  very  proper  to  assure  the  common  voters  of  the  half  guinea  :  and  indeed, 
my  Lord,  I  think  it  will  be  money  well  bestowed ;  for  if  they  are  not  very 
well  used  now,  they  may  resent  it  against  the  General  Election. 

Again,  on  31  Oct.,  he  writes  *^  after  the  feast  to  say  that  everybody 
was  well  satisfied,  except  the  rival  innkeeper  who  did  not  provide  the 
entertainment ;  and  that  he  had  told  the  populace  '  that  your  Grace 
had  given  me  leave  to  say  that  since  I  could  not  have  their  Company 
at  dinner,  there  would  be  half  a  guinea  for  every  man  to  spend 
when  your  Grace  came  to  Bishopstone.'  One  is  reminded  of  the 
entry  in  Bubb  Codington's  diary  at  election  time — *  Spent  in  the 
infamous  and  disagreeable  compliance  with  the  low  habits  of  venal 
wretches.'  In  the  result  Mr.  Hay  was  elected  without  opposition ; 
the  duke  paid  all  expenses,  and  the  new  member  returned  with 
renewed  zeal  and  dulness  to  the  more  important  contests. 

These  two  names  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  the  duke's 
agents  in  Sussex,  but  they  are  the  most  prominent  on  this  occasion, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  was  not 
at  all  unprofitable  to  be  the  duke's  agent  in  electoral  contests,  for, 
besides  the  pecuniary  remuneration,  of  which  the  duke  was  certainly 
not  niggardly,  he  sooner  or  later  found  seats  for  the  more  important 
among  them.  Thus  the  other  member  for  Seaford  was  Sir  "WiUiam 
Gage,  who  acted  vigorously  as  an  amateur  canvasser  for  the  county 
election.  Mr.  Jewkes,  who  canvassed  in  the  west  of  Sussex,  was 
given  the  seat  of  Aldborough,  which  had  been  kept  as  second 
string  for  Henry  Pelham,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  agents 
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in  the  north — Mr.  Gregory,   Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Jessop,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson — were  all  gratified  with  seats. 

The  importance  of  the  Sussex  elections  as  an  indication  of 
popular  feeling  may  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  interest  which 
was  excited  by  the  excise  question  in  all  the  important  contests. 
In  the  first  months  of  the  canvassing  there  are  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  difiiculty  experienced  by  the  duke's  agents  in  allaying 
popular  suspicions  about  the  scheme,  and  the  importance  they 
attached  to  laying  the  question  to  rest,  if  the  government  are  to 
secure  the  election  of  their  candidates.  The  most  absurdly 
exaggerated  ideas  were  current  about  the  effects  which  the  bill 
would  have  had  and  of  the  danger  of  its  reintroduction.  Mr. 
Hay  reports  ^^  in  August  that  at  Lewes  the  voters  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  bread  and  meat  were  to  be  taxed,  and,  in  a  list  of  electors 
and  their  views  which  he  gives,^°  the  following  curious  entries  are 
found  :— 

Hammond — who  did  not  like  that  an  excise  man  should  take  an 
account  of  his  Pork. 

Moon — who  had  always  been  for  your  Grace,  but  believed  he  should 
never  be  so  again  because  you  were  for  taxing  bis  victuals. 

Foord — who  said  he  would  kill  any  excise  man  that  offered  to  come 
into  his  house. 

In  another  conversation  which  he  had  at  Lewes  it  appears^' 
that  Whitfield,  a  considerable  man  in  the  town,  acknowledged  that 
the  duke  had  started  with  good  principles,  and  that  the  excise 
scheme  outweighed  everything  else,  while  Wylbar  the  grocer  is 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  trouble  he  expected  of  weighing  out 
tobacco  under  the  scheme.  Mr.  Burnett,  in  describing  a  gathering 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Trumble,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
style  of  discussion  which  the  subject  provoked.*^ 

Mr.  Collier  [an  agent  of  the  duke's]  rosted  Mr.  Hooper  pritty  much, 
but  in  that  way  that  he  could  not  take  it  one  himself e  ;  he  sayd  only  in 
generall  that  he  had  had  severall  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance  with 
him  to  aske  y^  question  whether  they  was  to  pay  sixpence  a  stone  for  pork 
and  beefe.  And  that  he  had  ashoord  them  it  wass  fals  and  that  y*  gentle- 
men that  imposed  that  on  them  knew  it  to  be  Direct  Lies,  and  an  impo- 
sition on  the  Common  people. 

Lady  Shelley  complains  of  the  effect  of  the  bill  at  Arundel,  and 
Mr.  Pelham  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  cause  of  great  trouble 
at  Eobertsbridge.  Of  course  the  opposite  side  made  the  most  of 
the  advantage  this  gave  them.  Mr.  Fuller's  zeal  'made  him 
caress  even  the  meanest  of  the  people,  so  they  could  roar  out,  "  No 
Excise."  '  ^^  At  Wadhurst  the  opponents  stood  at  the  church  door, 
shouting  as  the  people  came  out,  *  No  excise  and  no  dragoons ; '  but 
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it  was  at  Steyning  races,  in  August,  that  the  excitement  on  the 
subject  reached  its  highest.  *  Lest  the  people  should  forget  what 
they  were  to  cry  out  against,  the  faction  had  taken  care  to  stick  up 
No  Excise  in  great  capital  letters  upon  the  race  post,  a  very  low, 
mean  artifice,'  Mr.  Hurdis  declares ;  ^*  and  Mr.  Butler  states  ^^  that 
on  the  same  occasion  an  enthusiast  went  round  the  town  at  dead 
of  night  with  a  drum  shouting  *  No  excise,'  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  peaceful  ministerialists  who  wished  to  sleep.  These  devices  were 
very  successful,  and  the  mob  not  only  became  most  outrageous  in 
their  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  bill,  but  hustled  the  un- 
fortunate vicar  of  Woodmancote,  who  was  known  to  approve  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand  no  pains  were  lost  by  the  government  party 
in  allaying  this  excitement ;  the  bishop  of  Chichester  throws  out  the 
suggestion  that  a  '  simple  dialogue '  might  be  written  between  two 
farmers  which  should  clear  up  the  subject ;  various  people  offer  their 
services  as  pamphleteers  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Pelham  is  strongly 
urged  to  write  a  public  letter  declaring  that  the  excise  scheme  was 
never  to  be  brought  in  again.  Personal  appeals  to  voters  and  the 
composing  effect  of  deep  potations  were  also  largely  relied  on  to 
soothe  away  difficulties,  and  a  genial  illustration  of  the  latter 
method's  efficiency  is  provided  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Board,^  who 
relates  how  twenty-six  freeholders  of  Worth,  some  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  came  to  dinner  and  punch  at  Turner's  Hill. 

By  nine  in  the  evening  [he  proceeds]  they  were  all  fully  convinc'd  y* 
y«  clamour  of  a  gen^  Excise  was  false  and  scandalous,  and  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  ability,  honour  and  honesty  of  their  present  members,  and 
express'd  their  indignation  and  concern  y*  any  credit  had  been  given  to 
the  many  misrepresentations  y*  had  lately  been  so  industriously  spread 
about  y®  country. 

And  so  convinced  had  the  party  become  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
punch  bowl's  circulation  that  they  resolved  to  proclaim  their  belief 
*  in  the  most  Publick  manner  they  then  could.'  AccorcHngly,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Board's  own  words — 

We  then  went  all  out  together  to  the  most  Eminent  place  on  the  hill, 
where  w*^  loud  huzzas  and  in  full  glasses  we  drank  to  y'"  Grace's  and 
family's  health  and  prosperity,  success  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  Butler,  Sir 
WiUiam  Gage,  the  true  interest  of  Old  England,  the  ladies  y'"^  present 
w***  our  absent  wives,  and  concluded  w*^  our  wishes  for  a  good  Parliam*, 
prosperity  to  the  County  of  Sussex,  and  God  bless  y""  Grace,  its  best  friend 
and  protector. 

The  combination  of  all  these  methods  seems  to  have  attained 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  as  the  contest  goes  on  the  agents 
report  that  the  excitement  on  the  question  is  considerably  cooHng 
down,  and  towards  the  end  there  is  hardly  any  notice  at  all  taken 
of  the  subject. 
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In  estimating  the  resources  employed  by  the  duke  in  his 
campaigns  hardly  too  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  infrequently  made  a  charge  in  political  con- 
tests of  to-day  that  the  parson  and  the  dissenting  minister  use  their 
offices  as  unfair  vantage-grounds  for  persuasion ;  but  even  if  all  that 
is  said  in  the  heat  of  elections  be  true,  such  influence  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  was  common  in  the  last  century.  In  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Hare  of  Chichester,  the  duke  had  a  firm  personal 
and  political  friend,  and  the  bishop's  power  of  remonstrance  and 
preferment  seems  to  have  been  exercised  with  discretion,  it  is  true, 
but  at  least  without  the  slightest  scruple.  In  August  he  complains,^^ 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  duke,  that  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  would  espouse  ;  the  opponents 
do  not  even  expect  any  help  from  him. 

As  to  the  clergy  [he  continues]  they  have  their  relations,  friendships, 
interests  and  opinions  as  others  have,  and  therefore  it  can't  be  expected 
they  should  act  all  alike,  or  as  one  could  wish  in  affairs  of  this  nature  ; 
but  if  any  not  content  to  be  of  a  different  side  act  a  rude,  violent,  or 
factious  part,  as  I  shall  know  it,  I  shall  be  sure  to  remember  it  upon  occa- 
sion ;  tho'  y"^  Grace  knows  the  Bp.  of  Chichester  is  but  a  poor  patron 
especially  at  present,  and  therefore  can't  have  great  influence.  Some  few 
of  the  clergy,  very  few,  were  so  silly  as  to  separate  from  the  rest  at  Lewes 
and  dine  at  the  Star  [the  opposition  inn]  but  those  y"^  Grace  names  were 
not  of  the  number. 

In  a  letter  ^^  of  the  following  day  from  Dr.  Hargraves  there 
are  further  particulars  about  the  bishop's  attitude.  He  will  *  do 
wt  he  can  if  it  does  not  appear  to  bee  by  way  of  jobb  ; '  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  his  views,  as  he  drank 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  health  immediately  after  the  king's  at  a 
visitation  banquet.  Indeed,  Major  Battine's  advice  ^^  to  the  duke 
that  the  bishop  should  be  urged  to  beat  up  his  tenants  seems  quite 
unnecessary,  for,  as  the  election  drew  nearer,  he  wrote  ^^  a  most 
bellicose  letter  offering  his  house  and  beds  to  accommodate  voters 
for  Pelham  and  Butler,  and  on  6  May  Mr.  Ball,  apparently  one  of 
the  chapter,  writes  ^^  to  say  that  the  duke  himself  is  expected  to  use 
the  palace  as  an  electioneering  centre.  The  inducements  offered  are 
most  seductive  :  the  house  is  well  aired,  beds  are  prepared,  liquors 
and  all  things  ready  for  breakfast ;  the  house  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  a  levee  of  his  supporters  than  Lady  Torrington's, 
who  would  be  pacified  by  having  Mr.  Pelham  as  her  guest ;  and, 
finally,  by  staying  there  the  duke  will  *  put  it  out  of  Mr.  Parke's 
power  [he  was  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  chapter]  to  persuade  the 
people  that  his  Lordship  is  indifferent  upon  this  trying  occasion.' 
Another  writer  labours  the  point  still  further.^^ 
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My  Lord  Bishop  having  sent  his  chief  servants,  who  came  hither  last 
night  on  purpose  to  get  the  rooms  ready,  beds  aired,  lain  in,  etc.,  in 
expectation  y^  Grace  .  .  .  would  honour  the  Palace  with  your  presence — 
Care  being  taken  to  provide  all  manner  of  conveniences  for  your  Grace's 
reception  breakfasts,  etc.  .  .  .  Your  Grace  may  depend  on  the  utmost 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  your  taking  cold. 

And  he  adds  that  there  were  eight  or  nine  beds  for  gentlemen, 
six  for  domestics,  and  stabling  for  twenty  horses ;  so  that  on  the 
■whole  the  bishop  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  coldness  to  the 
interests  of  his  patron. 

Another  bishop  whose  interest  in  the  election  is  not  so  obvious 
was  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  He,  it  seems,  could  influence  at  least 
two  important  votes,  for  there  is  a  letter  to  him  ^^  from  the  duke 
at  Hampton  Court,  asking  for  his  assistance  in  the  Sussex  elections, 
and  especially  requesting  his  admonitions  to  Mr.  Parke,  residentiary 
of  Chichester,  and  Mr.  Leland,  minister  of  East  Deane.  In 
answer  "^^  the  bishop  encloses  letters  for  these  two,  especially  marked 
with  the  Bangor  postmark,  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion.  He  has 
written  '  in  earnest,  tho'  tenderly  for  fear  he  shou'd  start  at  the 
apprehension  of  being  influenced.'  Again,  the  bishop  of  London 
had  been  '  so  obligeing  as  to  order  [Mr.  Ball]  to  apply  in  his  name 
to  a  gentleman  at  Midhurst  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr. 
Butler,'  and  even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  became  involved  in 
an  obscure  electoral  intrigue.  It  was  in  this  wise  :  an  exceedingly 
active  canvasser  for  the  duke  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
struggle  was  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hurdis,  vicar  of  Eingmer  ;  he 
sends  reports  ^^  to  the  duke  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  goes  to  cricket  matches  to  collect  local  gossip  ; 
announces  the  plans  of  Mr.  Snooke,  the  rival  agent,  for  corrupting 
the  electorate,  and  can  boast  that  his  own  parish  is  absolutely 
safe,  except  for  two  freeholders,  '  brother  toades.'  ^'^  Such  a  man 
must  have  been  invaluable,  but  his  career  of  usefulness  was  cut  short 
in  the  early  days  of  October ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
seemed  some  prospect  that  the  living  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  political  opponent.  The  patron  of  the  living,  which  was  worth 
140/.  per  annum,  was  the  archbishop,  and,  almost  before  the  breath 
had  left  poor  Hurdis's  body,  there  are  several  letters  urging  the  duke 
to  move  the  archbishop  to  give  the  living  to  a  supporter ;  while  one 
Lund  even  asks  it  for  himself.  But  Snooke  was  on  the  spot  and  in 
the  field  first.  His  energy  and  rapidity  of  action  were  worthy  of 
more  success  than  he  obtained.  He  had  his  candidate  Dixon  ready, 
congratulated  him  as  if  he  had  already  obtained  the  living,  and  struck 
amazement  and  dismay  into  the  opposite  camp  by  immediately 
posting  off  to  London  with  Dixon,  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
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archbishop.  The  other  side  could  do  nothing  more  at  first  than 
chronicle  with  hardly  suppressed  envy  the  stages  of  this  exciting 
journey ;  one  man  has  seen  them  at  Godstone  on  their  way  back,^^ 
but  he  cannot  find  out  what  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is.  However, 
Mr.  Hay  a  few  days  later  has  made  the  discovery  that  Snooke's 
secret  reason,  which  appears  an  inadequate  one  for  all  the  labour,  is 
the  desire  to  be  made  vicar's  churchwarden ;  and  that  he  tempted  the 
archbishop  by  offering  to  add  50Z.  a  year  to  the  value  of  the  living 
in  his  will ;  an  offer  not  peculiarly  seductive,  as  Mr.  Hay  sagely 
remarks,*^^  as  it  would,  in  all  human  probability,  only  be  an 
addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  present  archbishop's  successor ; 
*  nor,'  he  concludes,  *  was  it  very  decent  to  try  to  bribe  an  archbishop, 
and  tempt  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God  to  commit  simony.' 
But  unfortunately  Snooke's  unaided  ability  could  avail  nothing 
against  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  duke ;  for,  two  days  after  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Hay's,  Dr.  Lynch,'^''  who  was  probably  a  domestic  chap- 
lain or  secretary  of  the  archbishop,  writes  to  tell  the  duke  that  the 
man  for  whom  the  archbishop  intended  the  living  would  vote  for 
Pelham  and  Butler  and  obey  all  directions  from  accredited  agents  of 
the  duke.  He  goes  on  with  the  following  remarks,  which  incident- 
ally cast  an  interesting  light  on  what  was  considered  the  whole 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  their  patrons  and  episcopal  superiors  : — 

y*"®  are  several  other  Clergymen  in  Sussex  whom  my  Lord  Archbishop 
at  one  time  or  other,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  Preferring,  tho'  many  of 
y™  I  know  are  Persons  whom  your  Grace  or  some  of  your  Family  Recom- 
mended to  my  Lord,  and  they  I  suppose  will  be  gratefull  enough  to  serve 
the  Interest  your  Grace  espouses,  yet  if  y"^**  be  any  whom  the  Archbishop 
has  obliged  of  w<=^  your  Grace  is  doubtful,  if  your  Grace  be  pleased  to  let 
me  be  inform'd  of  them,  I  am  sure  my  Lord  Archbishop  will  cause  his 
Secretary  to  write  to  them  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  desire  y*"  vote 
and  Interest  for  these  Gentlemen. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  story  of  the  Eingmer  living,  it  appears  that 
the  new  vicar  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Streatham,  called  Talbot,  who 
wandered  down  to  Eingmer  in  the  early  days  of  November,  know- 
ing absolutely  nobody.  The  clerk  took  pity  on  him,  and  committed 
the  electoral  imprudence  of  directing  him  to  the  hospitable  home  of 
Snooke,  who  put  him  up  for  the  night.  But  either  Snooke  mag- 
nanimously refused  to  take  advantage  of  a  guest,  or  Talbot  was  not 
to  be  seduced ;  for  while  he  evidently  had  no  intention  of  sacrificing 
his  pedagogic  duties  to  his  new  cure,  he  served  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  salary  by  allowing  Mr.  Hay  to 
nominate  the  curate  who  was  to  do  his  duty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  up  more  than  a  few  instances  out  of 
many  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sussex  clergy  took  an  active  and, 
from  our  point  of  view,  corrupt  interest  in  the  elections.     The 
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above-mentioned  Dr.  Hargraves  was  a  jovial  intriguer  for  his 
grace  ;  his  bribery  chiefly  consisted  in  apportioning  ducal  joints  of 
venison,  and  he  displays  a  susceptibility  to  beauty  which  sometimes 
leads  him  to  rash  conclusions,  for  on  one  occasion  ^"  he  goes  to 
call  on  Mr.  Mills  for  his  vote,  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  finding 
him,  his  servant  '  said  she  was  sure  her  Master  was  for  y^  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  I  could  not  help  believing  what  she  said  might  be 
true,  for  she  was  very  handsome  and  not  unlike  to  be  trusted  with 
such  a  secret.'  He  also  shows  a  most  unclerical  joy  in  a  certain 
Mrs.  Brewer's  truculent  sentiments  ;  ^'  she 

has  a  great  many  tenants  in  Ticehurst,  and  has  declared  if  they  vote  for 
Mr.  Fuller  she  will  burn  'em  all  out  of  their  Farms,  she  has  no  objection 
to  their  staying  at  Home,  but  if  they  do  go,  it  shall  be  at  their  peril  if 
they  don't  vote  for  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Butler  .  .  .  write  therefore  to 
encourage  her  in  her  good  dyspositions. 

Mr.  Barker,  a  parson  at  Woodmancote,^^  who  is  quite  delighted  at 
being  told  to  spend  money  for  the  duke,  and  promises  to  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible,  describes  with  great  gusto  and  many  apologies  a 
vulgar  brawl  in  which  he  took  part ;  a  prebendary  of  Chichester  is  most 
energetic  ;  the  rector  of  Edburton  recounts  his  services,  and  asks 
for  a  vacant  place  in  the  customs  for  his  nephew  ;  Mr.  Turner,  to 
whom  the  duke  had  given  the  living  of  West  Hoathly,  is  so  grateful 
that  he  will  vote  for  Pelham  and  Butler,  and  thus  lose  his  cure  of 
Lindfield;  and  even  a  presbyterian  minister  solemnly  warns  his 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  against  joining  with  the  tories. 

Of  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation  there  is  good  evidence 
in  these  letters.  Of  all  the  forms  of  indirect  corruption  here 
exemplified  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  inexcusable  is  the 
system  of  tampering  with  sentences  on  prisoners.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Sussex  was  a  county  which  from  its  extensive 
seaboard  was  admirably  adapted  to  smuggling,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  revenue  laws  were  of  so  stringent  a  character  that  the 
breach  of  them  was  correspondingly  frequent  and  popular.  In  the 
vulgar  estimation  there  was  no  discredit  attached  to  the  smuggler's 
profession,  which,  in  spite  of  the  army  of  revenue  officers,  was 
extremely  lucrative ;  and  the  struggle  between  the  officials  and  the 
marauders  was  regarded  as  far  more  creditable  to  the  law-breakers 
than  to  its  upholders.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  county  like 
Sussex  intense  popular  sympathy  was  aroused  for  any  smuggler 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
and  at  election  times  the  government  candidates  found  that  the 
punishment  of  such  an  offender  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  them  in 
obtaining  the  suffrages  of  electors.  But  with  the  duke  in  power 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  more  delay  in  perverting  justice 
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than  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  favour  appear  more 
valuable.  Thus  as  early  as  August  1733  Collier,  the  duke's  agent 
in  Hastings,  writes  "^  to  Burnett  transmitting  a  petition  from  sixty 
freeholders  to  the  duke  on  behalf  of  one  Black,  who  was  sentenced 
to  some  punishment,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  prayer  might 
be  granted  if  all  the  signatories  would  sign  a  paper  declaring  them- 
selves in  the  Pelham  interest.  The  upshot  of  this  affair  does  not 
actually  appear,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  satis- 
factorily settled,  as  Collier,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent,  says 
nothing  more  about  it. 

The  case,  however,  which  would  seem  to  have  aroused  the  most 
excitement  is  that  of  a  smuggler  called  Thomas  Newman.  The  first 
heard  of  him  is  in  a  letter  from  Major  Battine,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  inspector  of  police  or  of  custom  officials  in  the 
county  ;  he  states  ^^ 

that  about  40  or  50  Freeholders  that  live  on  the  sea  coast  between 
Chichester  and  Arundell  have  sent  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  word  that  they 
will  vote  for  your  Grace's  Brother  and  Mr.  Butler  if  one  Tho''  Newman  a 
notorious  smuggler  be  released  out  of  Horsham  Gaol,  but  if  he  be  not 
they  will  vote  the  other  way. 

After  this  there  are  frequent  notices  of  this  person,  in  whose 
release  the  duke  of  Eichmond  and  Sir  John  Shelley,  the  candidate 
for  Arundel,  were  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Butler  himself  in  one 
letter  ^^  forwards  a  petition  about  releasing  some  prisoner,  in  all 
probability  this  Newman,  and  gives  advice  about  the  best  way  of 
making  the  most  of  the  concession  :  he  hopes  the  duke  will  see 
to  it, 

because  on  y^  success  of  it  depends  many  double  votes :  for  besides  those 
freeholders  who  have  signed  it  several  of  y'^  have  promised  to  secure 
several  others :  therefore  allow  me  to  say  if  y""  Grace  approves  of  it  y® 
sooner  y^  poor  man  is  released  y^  better.  .  .  .  P.S.  Since  I  wrote  y*  I  am 
told  a  little  notice  to  me  before  y®  poor  man  is  released  will  be  of  service 
in  procuring  more  votes  than  I  had  before  heard  of  or  expected. 

And  his  colleague,  Mr.  Pelham,  urges  his  brother  to  get  the  Treasury 
pardon  before  they  get  to  Chichester  in  their  tour  of  the  county. 
Of  course  the  pardon  was  obtained,  but  not  in  so  ungrudging  a 
form  as  might  be  expected,  for  Major  Battine  in  his  letter  ''^  to 
Newman  announcing  his  release  states  that  as  a  condition  he  must 
procure  a  bond  of  5001.  to  surrender  if  called  on,  and  another  of 
the  same  amount  not  to  smuggle  again,  to  which  Newman  very 
pertinently  replies  from  Horsham  gaol  that,  if  he  gave  the  first 
bond,  he  would  not  be  properly  discharged,  and  as  to  the  second, 
though  he  never  intended  to  smuggle  again,  he  might  be  falsely 
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sworn  against,  and  he  demands  that  his  patron,  the  duke  of 
Kichmond,  should  be  informed  of  the  hard  conditions  of  his 
release. 

Closely  connected  with  this  form  of  corruption  was  the  extremely 
common  and  cheap  bribery  which  consisted  in  the  bestowal  of 
revenue  officers'  places.  Fifty  years  later,  when  these  officials  were 
disfranchised,  it  was  stated  that  11,500  of  them  were  electors,  and 
though  their  number  was  not  so  great  at  this  time  it  must  already 
have  been  considerable.  Their  power  and  unpopularity  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  decisive  arguments 
brought  against  the  ill-fated  excise  bill  was  the  fear  of  the  in- 
definite multiplication  of  excisemen  which  it  might  involve,  but 
however  unpopular  the  office  was  in  the  country  this  did  not 
prevent  the  applicants  for  it  from  being  extremely  numerous. 
There  are  numberless  requests  to  the  duke  to  secure  influential 
voters  by  obtaining  for  them  or  their  sons  such  places  as  those  of 
tide-waiter,  riding  officer,  or*  others  of  the  sort.  Amongst  others 
there  are  a  couple  of  curious  letters  on  this  subject  from  the 
duke  of  Kichmond,"  who  is  generally  a  breezy  writer ;  he  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  the  collectorship  and  controUership  of  the 
customs  at  Shoreham  for  two   voters,   or   else  he   will   be  quite 

*  blown  up  '  there ;  *  speake  to  Sir  Kobert  nott  about  my  conscience 
butt  about  my  Borough,  where  God  knows  that  ugly  word  Con- 
science is  not  known.'  He  also  wishes  to  perpetrate  a  job  in  the 
way  of  exorbitant  superannuation  allowances  for  a  voter  who  had 
reth'ed  from  his  revenue  duties ;  and  reveals  his  indifference  to 
bribery  by  urging  Sir  William  Gage  *  to  press  Haslegrove  to  be  for 
us,  for  I  am  sure  Sir  W"  can  make  one  vote  of  him,  the  other 
indeed  is  reasonable  that  he  should  keep  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder.' 
This  unblushing  recognition  of  bribery  is  in  this  case  all  the  more 
interesting  and  illustrative  of  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of 
the  system,  since  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  undeniably  a  man  of 
honour,  and,  actually,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  expounds  his 
own  conscientious  objections  to  not  voting  against  the  pensions 
bill,  as  the  king  and  the  ministry  wished  him  to  do. 

The  frequency  of  the  demands  made  to  the  duke  for  this  sort  of 
equivalent  for  a  vote  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  these  elections.  The  people  of  Shoreham  petition  the  duke 
to  make  a  Mr.  Clarke  collector  of  customs,  on  the  ground  that  he 

*  will  make  an  agreeable  neighbour.'  A  young  man  writes  to  announce 
the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  press  his  claims  on  the  duke  for  a  place.  A  voter  says  his  son 
has  not  done  well  in  the  mercery  business ;  will  the  duke  give  him 
something  more  profitable  in  the  customs  ?  Other  voters  apply  for 
government  contracts  as  tenders  to  men-of-war  at  Portsmouth; 
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even  places  of  a  '  merchantes  steward  or  a  Captaines  Clerk '  '^  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  within  the  duke's  bestowal,  in  return  for  which 
his  correspondent  declares,  '  I  will  Vote  for  your  Honour  if  I  go  five 
Hundred  milles  to  Oblige  your  Honour  and  Bring  a  Son  with  me  to 
Vote  for  your  Honour.'  A  place  of  mate  on  a  custom-house  sloop 
is  asked  for  another  voter,  and  similar  instances  might  be  brought 
forward  to  any  extent.  Eequisitions  were  even  made  on  the  fleet, 
which  happened  to  be  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  supply 
voters  for  the  government.  Mr.  Masters,  probably  a  custom-house 
official,  writes  from  Brighton  to  say  he  has  got  some  officers  and 
men  from  a  ship  stationed  there  to  vote  for  the  government 
candidate  for  Shoreham,  and,  as  the  time  of  the  election  approached, 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  was  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  writes  " 
to  say  that  he  is  sending  the  *  protections  and  discharges '  asked 
for,  but  that  they  are  considerably  weakening  the  fleet  and  that  the 
officers  complain  ;  and  he  adds  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  fleet 
in  the  Downs  is  2,000  men  short  of  its  full  complement. 

This  system  of  attaching  electors  to  the  government  by  the  most 
substantial  bonds  of  personal  interest  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  Hanoverian  succession  by 
any  other  means.  This  motive  no  longer  existed,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  brought  out  with  any  clearness  in  this  correspondence,  it 
is  that  the  Jacobites  as  a  party  were  altogether  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing ;  they  have  no  influence  and  hardly  any  existence  as  a  party, 
and  almost  the  only  reference  to  the  Pretender  is  that  neither  side 
has  any  dealings  with  him.  But  when  once  the  system  had  been 
started  it  was  naturally  difficult  to  alter  it.  The  government,  who 
had  started  the  practice  for  a  national  object,  found  it  easy  and 
profitable  to  continue  it  to  secure  their  own  personal  power,  so  that 
it  was  soon  regarded  by  a  minister  like  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
personally  the  most  incorruptible  of  politicians,  as  the  only  method 
of  carrying  on  the  government. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this  quasi-official  bribery,  various 
more  subtle  forms  which  are  more  consonant  to  the  forms  of 
bribery  known  within  the  memory  of  man.  Thus  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  a  voter  in  Cliff  called  William  Smith.  He 
wants  to  know  if  the  duke  or  any  of  his  friends  will  pay  off  a 
mortgage  of  2501.  on  his  mill ;  as  an  inducement  he  states  that 
he  is  *  very  Loath  to  go  from  your  Grace's  intris  nor  will  I  not 
except  I  am  fores  to  goe  from  it '  by  non-payment  of  this  debt ;  but 
that,  if  it  is  paid,  *  i  and  all  my  frend  and  Relation  will  be  for  your 
Grace's  intres  as  far  as  lyes  in  our  poure.'  ^"  The  number  of  letters 
preserved  on  this  subject  alone  proves  the  amount  of  trouble  which 
was  taken  to  secure  even  a  single  man's  vote,  and  it  is  easy  to 
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understand  Dr.  Hargrave's  complaint  in  a  postscript  that  *  Smyth 
of  y^  Cliff  pesters  me  sadly  about  taking  of  his  Mortgage.' 

Tradesmen,  of  course,  gain  or  lose  custom  according  to  their 
votes,  and  by  judicious  balancing  obtain  orders  from  both  sides  ;  a 
butcher  '  will  go  wrong  if  not  terrified  with  losing  Glynde  custom ; '  *^ 
similarly  a  third  of  the  voters  of  Kogate  will  vote  as  Lord  Tanker- 
ville  directs  them,  'to  prevent  being  hindred  fetching  chalk  to 
mend  their  Lands  with  from  his  Lordship's  hill ; '  ^^  builders  and 
painters  are  given  employment  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  and 
the  duke  is  advised  to  get  some  liveries  made  by  a  certain  tailor  who 
might  otherwise  be  led  astray  by  the  opposition.  But  all  these 
cases  are  more  or  less  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business ;  a  more 
unusual  instance  of  bribery  is  that  of  the  elector  who  will  produce 
his  own  and  other  people's  votes  if  the  duke  will  secure  for  his  son 
a  fellowship  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  ^^  and  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  an  application. 

Besides  direct  bribes,  the  expense  in  treating  alone  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  it  seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  on 
the  duke.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  Burnett  and 
other  faithful  scribes  give  almost  daily  accounts  of  drunken  revels 
and  jovial  meetings  at  various  public-houses,  which  for  the  time  at 
least  assisted  in  the  confirmation  of  electoral  loyalty.  One  of  the 
first  letters,  dated  9  July  1733,  is  from  Burnett,**  describing 
an  entertainment  of  Mr.  Fuller's  on  the  Green  at  Burwash, 
on  which  Mr.  Burnett  spied  *  aughter  Dinnor ; '  but  *  nothing 
pirtickerlor '  was  said,  except  that  Mr.  Fuller  declared  *he  would 
shake  every  freeholder  by  the  hand  in  the  County  and  kiss  their 
wives  before  Christmas  Day.'  In  opposition  to  this  Burnett  gives 
an  entertainment  of  punch  to  which  he  is  welcomed  by  the  ringing 
of  church  bells.  This  device  of  stealing  a  march  on  the  adversary 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  all  the  duke's  agents, 
especially,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Burnett. 
Poor  Snooke  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  finding  that,  when  he 
had  announced  an  entertainment,  all  his  guests  had  been  filched 
from  him  by  a  rival  drinking  bout  given  by  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Burnett, 
who  are  always  exceedingly  contemptuous  of  Snooke's  proceedings. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  Snooke  has  asked  all  the  freeholders  of 
Eingmer  to  a  treat,  but  Mr.  Hay  gives  one  on  the  same  day.  *  I 
hear,'  continues  the  narrator,**^  '  Mr.  Snooke  designs  to  treat  his 
neighbours  once  a  month  ;  but  I  believe  if  he  has  any  such  inten- 
tion at  present  he  will  be  soon  sick  of  it.'  On  another  occasion  it  is 
related  that  the  opponents  had  free  beer  on  tap  at  seven  inns  in 
Lewes,  but  it  was  all  drunk  *  by  the  most  despicable  creatures  that 
wanted  a  name.'**^    Altogether  from  these  accounts  the  enemy's 
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entertainments  were  very  poor  affairs,  sparsely  attended  by  dis- 
reputable non-voters  and  stingily  carried  out,  while  those  arranged 
for  the  duke  were  generally  as  successful  as  one  particularly  men- 
tioned of  Sir  William  Gage's,  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
enemy's  activity  in  Firle,  *  immediately  secured  every  voter  in 
Firle  within  his  own  walls  and  talked  to  them  so  much  last  night 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  I  believe  10,000Z.  would  not  purchase 
one  of  them.'  **^  So  enthusiastic,  indeed,  were  the  duke's  supporters 
in  toping  that  they  even  *  got  drunk  ...  at  their  own  cost  and 
Huzza'd  Pelham  and  Butler.'  ^* 

The  only  circumstances  that  occasionally  marred  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  these  Bacchic  persuasives  was  the  violence  of  the  adversary. 
Mr.  Fuller  himself  was  forced  to  own  to  Burnett  that  *  all  your 
Grace's  friends  .  .  .  behaved  ourselves  with  great  Desency  and 
Respect  to  him  and  y''  other  Gentlemen  and  avoided  as  much  as 
wass  in  our  power  giving  offence, '^^  while  his  own  party  disgusted 
even  him  by  such  proceedings  as  when 

the  scrub  Mobb  [of  Hail  sham]  were  so  rude  as  to  hollow  him  [an  agent 
of  the  duke's]  both  in  and  out  of  Town  and  at  night  burnt  a  Wooden 
Image  they  got  at  Sam^  Clark's  and  dress't  it  up  like  a  Man  bought  blue 
Quality  binding  to  put  on  him  in  imitation  of  a  Garter  and  call'd  him  Sir 
E.  W.oo 

At  Lewes  a  still  more  disgraceful  scene  occurred,  which  is  described 
both  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Sir  William  Gage.  The  latter's  account, 
being  the  more  picturesque,  may  be  here  given.  Mr.  Mansell, 
an  opponent,  who  had  apparently  been  drinking  freely  at  the  Star, 
*  came  to  us  after  dinner  and  attacked  Mr.  Board  very  roughly, 
upon  wch.  Mr.  Board  gave  him  some  very  short  answers,  wch 
Mr.  Mansell  thought  fit  to  return  with  a  box  in  y*'  Ear  upon  wch 
Mr.  Board  gave  him  a  damnable  Slap  in  the  face  and  had  given 
him  many  more  had  not  the  company  interposed.'  ^^  About  the 
same  time  the  following  notice  ^^  was  found  posted  up  on  the  Lewes 
market  house,  which  shows  that  the  opposition  were  ashamed  of 
the  rumours  spread  about  their  methods  of  electioneering  : — 

Lewes  17th  January  1733. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  this  day  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  interest  of 
Sir  Cecil  Bishop  and  Mr,  Fuller  for  the  County  Mr.  Sergison  and  Mr. 
Garland  for  the  town  of  Lewes,  notice  being  taken  that  a  report  had  been 
spread  that  at  a  meeting  at  the  Starr  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  Interest  a 
health  was  proposed  to  a  speedye  journey  to  Hell  to  Mr.  Pelham  of 
Stanmer  and  that  the  said  health  was  drank  by  the  said  company  one 
Gentleman  only  excepted,  the  Gentleman  in  the  first  place  who  is 
reported  to  have  refused  the  said  Health  and  afterwards  every  gentleman 
present  most  solemnly  declare  that  no  such  Health  has  ever  been  declared 

"  Add.  MSS.  82688,  f.  273.  *'  Ibid.  i.  222.  «»  Ihid.  f.  419. 
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in  their  Company  that  they  abhor'd  all  Healths  of  that  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency and  that  the  said  Eeport  is  False  and  Scandalous. 

There  follow  various  signatures. 

A  great  occasion  and  excuse  for  treating  the  electors  was  the 
30  Oct.  1733,  which  was  not  only  the  king's  birthday  but  the  day 
on  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  married  to  the  princess  royal, 
Anne.  The  incidents  of  this  marriage  and  the  ceremonial  difficulties 
which  attended  it  are  well  known  to  readers  of  Hervey's  amusing 
memoirs,  but  in  Sussex  of  course  nothing  was  heard  of  all  this. 
By  the  duke's  agents  the  occasion  is  treated  in  a  characteristically 
businesslike  manner.  The  chief  thing  which  they  seem  to  consider 
is  whether  their  bonfires,  or  '  boon  fires,'  as  Burnett  calls  them,  are 
better  than  those  of  the  other  side,  and  it  appears  that  on  the  whole 
they  were.  The  only  pessimistic  report  is  from  poor  Mr.  Hay,  who 
admits  that  at  Lewes  the  adversaries  '  exceeded  us  in  shew  .... 
last  night  they  had  a  Ball  and  invited  several  of  the  Tradesmen's 
wives  :  and  afterwards  the  Ladies  dispersed  themselves  into  Lodgings 
in  several  Tradesmen's  houses  where  they  thought  it  best  to  employ 
their  Interest.'  ^^  But  at  Burwash,  Mr.  Burnett's  own  special 
preserve,  the  bonfire  was  a  great  success,  and  '  we  ventur'd  to  invite 
the  freeholders'  wives  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  near  thirty 
of  the  Principal  Women  in  this  Place  (excepting  one  or  two)  at  an 
Entertainment  of  Coffee  and  Tea  with  a  Glass  of  "Wine  to  drink  the 
proper  Healths  upon  the  Occasion  befor  we  opend  our  Entertain- 
ment.' ^^  Burnett,  who  wishes  to  see  it  '  done  with  as  much  frew- 
galatry  as  possible,'  is  much  exercised  as  to  the  question  of  grouping 
several  small  villages  for  one  bonfire,  for  even  with  all  his  efforts  he 
finds  that  each  bonfire  costs  at  least  twenty  guineas ;  and  though 
Mr.  Hay,  for  example,  '  does  not  think  it  of  service  to  put  Your 
Grace  to  the  Expence  of  Orange-coloured  favours,'  the  cost  of  these 
treats  may  be  estimated  from  a  little  account  sent  in  by  Mr.  Collier 
for  Hastings.  He  admits  that  it  seems  exorbitant,  but  he  can  find 
nothing  to  deduct,  and  so  has  paid  the  same. 

20th  Oct 86    04    00 

30th    „     (Including  the  20  Guineas  usually 
given  the  Corporation.)      .        .        .        .    82     16    09 

£  119    00    09 


P.S.     The  30th  of  October  we  had  the  neighbouring  parishes  wch 
increased  the  Expence.°^ 

Probably,  in  spite  of  its  exorbitance,  the  duke  paid  this  account  in 
full,  for  Collier  was  a  necessary  man  whom  it  would  be  dangerous 

"  Add.  MSS.  32689,  f.  7.      "  Ibid.  32688,  f.  631.     «  Ibid.  32689,  f.  17. 
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to  alienate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  ^  of  Mr.  Pelham's,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

As  to  Collyer  you  can't  do  too  much,  for  if  I  can  judge  that  town 
[Hastings]  absolutely  depends  upon  him  and  perhaps  if  he  were  cool, 
would  leave  you.  I  desire  therefore,  you  will  from  me  tell  S*"  Eobert 
Walpole,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  have  two  Whigs  chosen  att  Hastings  he  must 
provide  handsomely  for  Collyer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  drink  bills  it  is  noticeable  that  consider- 
able correspondence  took  place,  after  the  elections  were  over,  about 
a  bill  for  65Z.  presented  for  payment  by  Mr.  Pike,  an  innkeeper  of 
Chichester.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  doubt  whether 
any  orders  were  ever  given  to  Pike  to  provide  an  entertainment ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  doubtless  satisfied,  and  the  case  produced 
the  following  testimonial  to  the  duke's  generosity  in  settling  such 
accounts : — 

I  am  grieved  [says  Mr.  Drinkwater,  of  Chichester]  when  I  think  of  y® 
Unreasonable  and  Exorbitant  bills  that  have  been  brought  in  on  ace*  of 
our  General  Election,  and  'tis  the  Admiration  of  all  to  Observe  w***  what 
honour  they  have  been  paid,  even  without  reasonable  abatements.^' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  detailed 
account  of  the  amount  actually  expended  on  this  election ;  one  can 
only  guess  at  the  largeness  of  the  sum  by  such  isolated  items  as 
these.  There  is,  however,  a  record  ^^  of  the  sums  paid  out  to  Mr. 
Burnett  between  April  1740  and  March  1741-2,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly used  largely  for  electioneering  purposes  for  the  election 
of  1741.  They  amount  altogether  to  the  sum  of  4,257^.  16s.  Id., 
and,  as  the  Sussex  elections  in  that  year  were  not  nearly  so  warmly 
contested  as  in  1734,  it  would  probably  be  well  within  the  mark  to 
estimate  the  amount  entrusted  to  Mr.  Burnett  alone  in  preparing 
for  these  elections  as  6,000Z. 

But  it  was  not  solely  to  agents  even  of  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Burnett  that  the  duke  trusted  for  his  success  in  the  Sussex  elections. 
On  three  occasions  at  least  he  personally  made  a  progress  down  to 
the  county,  and  aroused  his  supporters  to  enthusiasm  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  entertainments.  It  is  almost  surprising  that  the 
duke  did  not  spend  more  of  his  time  in  Sussex,  for  he  seems  to 
have  found  there  flattery  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  his  inordinate 
craving.  One  can  imagine  him  driving  through  the  villages  in  his 
semi-royal  coach  with  its  six  horses,  in  view  of  all  the  yokels  and 
gentry  standing  open-mouthed  to  see  the  great  man  pass,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  thought  the  highest  honour  to  be  spoken  to  by 
such  a  mighty  lord.  There  is  quite  a  pathetic  little  letter  in  August 
from  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Uckfield,  lamenting  that  he  was  sitting 
in  his  study  when  his  grace  rode  past,  as  he  would  have  liked  the 
honour  of  greeting  him  ;  and  on  the  second  occasion  when  he  came 

»«  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f,  307.    "  Ibid.  32689,  f.  371.    ""  Ibid.  33321,  ff.  30,  31. 
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down  in  November  a  chorus  of  approval  rises  from  all  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  entertained  at  one  of  his  enormous  banquets. 
Finally,  as  has  been  seen  above,  when  the  voting  was  actually  in 
progress  the  duke  came  down  as  the  guest  of  the  bishop,  personally 
to  supervise  the  proceedings. 

But,  not  content  with  his  own  influence,  during  September  he 
despatched  the  two  county  candidates,  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Butler, 
for  a  grand  tour  through  the  county,  of  which  most  elaborate 
reports  are  sent  to  him  by  his  brother.  Mr.  Pelham  begins  by 
complaining  that  the  duke  expected  too  much  of  him. 

Was  this  country  as  easy  to  travel  in  as  about  Claremont,  more  might 
be  done,  but  there  is  at  least  two  hours  in  five  difference.  I  fancy  you 
think  by  your  instructions  the  three  Eastern  Rapes  lie  in  the  compass  of 
ten  miles,  but  I  suppose  you  know  they  contain  some  hundreds.^^ 

However  even  so  the  programme  he  proposed  to  himself  does  not 
seem  to  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  actively  covering 
the  ground.  Thus,  writing  on  Tuesday,  11  Sept.,  from  Ashburnham, 
his  idea  is  on 

Thursday  13th,  to  entertain  the  freeholders  there. 

Friday  14th,  go  to  the  Fair. 

Saturday  15th,  '  great  day  at  Jemmy's  '  [Pelham  of  Crowhurst]. 

Sunday  16th,  Dme  at  Mr.  Luxford's  with  Collins,  &c. 

Monday  17th,  \  Entertain  Rye  and    Hastings  people   at   Broomham 

Tuesday  18th,  )     [Sir  Wm.  Ashburnham 's]. 

Wednesday  19th,  Dine  at  Burwash  and  go  to  Wadhurst. 

Thursday  20th,  Dine  early  at  Rotherfield  and  thence  to  Mayfield  and 
Halland. 

Friday  21st,  Cliff  [near  Lewes]  Fair. 

Saturday  22nd,  Entertain  our  neighbours  at  Halland. 

Sunday  28rd,  To  Goodwood  '  45  long  miles  from  Halland.' 

He  appears  to  have  kept  very  punctually  to  these  dates,  for  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th,  he  writes  ^"^  from  Goodwood,  that  on  that  day 
he  is  to  entertain  the  freeholders  in  and  about  Chichester  in  four 
houses. 

Wednesday  26th,  To  Midhurst  and  lie  at  Sir  R.  Mills'. 

Thursday  27th,  Dine  with  Lord  Montacute  and  then  to  Mr.  Butler's 
at  Warminghurst. 

Friday  28th,  To  visit  the  coast  about  Tarning  [?  Tarring]. 

Saturday  29th,  Visit  Fittleworth  gentlemen. 

]\Ionday  1st,  Oct.  1  _.  ,         , 

Tuesday  2nd.        tP^t^orth. 

Wednesday  3rd  (Horsham. 

Thursday  4th.      j 

Friday  5th,  Home. 
As  may  be  gathered   from  the  above  itinerary,  very  little  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  devoted  by  the  candidates  to  actual  speak- 

'■">  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  307.  »••  Ibid.  f.  389. 
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ing  or  exposition  of  policy ;  their  canvassing  would  appear  to  have 
consisted  almost  solely  in  meeting  the  electors  at  big  dinners  and 
drinking  parties. 

The  tour  must,  apart  from  the  distances  traversed,  have  been 
very  hard  work,  at  least  for  Mr.  Pelham.  He  states,  for  example, 
of  one  evening  that  it  was  a  *  thorough  drunken  night,'  and  though 
it  was  '  the  first  of  that  kind  since  we  began  our  tour '  the  constant 
potations  must  have  been  very  wearisome.  Again,  though  he  ex- 
pects to  win,  he  does  not  minimise  the  difficulties  ;  *  the  whole 
country  almost  is  poison'd,  very  Uttle  regard  in  the  common  people 
for  the  King  or  Eoyal  Family,  less  for  the  ministry,  in  short,  it  is 
personal  interest  must  carry  this  election,  nothing  else  will  or  can.' 
Consequently  it  was  by  the  lavish  use  of  this  personal  influence 
that  this  tour  was  so  successful.  Though  the  electors,  as  has  been 
seen,  were  not  averse  to  bribery,  they  also  expected  to  be  made 
much  of  by  the  gentry  on  these  occasions  ;  they  liked,  it  was  said, 
to  be  visited  by  *  persons  of  a  superior  rank  and  not  by  your  Grace's 
servants ; '  and  it  was  added  as  a  reproach  to  the  duke's  party 
that  for  the  other  side  '  gentlemen  of  fashion  '  had  everywhere 
asked  for  votes  long  ago.  This  complaint,  a  not  infrequent  one 
in  the  correspondence,  accounts  for  the  laborious  visits  paid  by 
the  candidates  in  this  tour,  and  the  reports  of  subordinate  agents 
seem  to  show  that  the  efforts  made  were  entirely  successful.  Mr. 
Pelham  was,  by  all  accounts,  an  ideal  'burgessor,'  and,  except  just 
in  the  Eotherfield,  Mayfield,  and  Wadhurst  district,  triumphed 
wherever  he  went  by  his  persuasive  talk  at  convivial  meetings 
and  by  his  affability.  And  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  entirely 
on  him,  for  his  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  was  not  seen  to  so  great 
advantage,  being  content  to  hide  himself  entirely  under  the 
shadow  of  his  important  friend.  Complaints  are  made  of  his  stingi- 
ness among  other  things  ;  he  does  not  live  *  at  these  publick  times 
in  that  .  .  .  open  and  hospitable  manner  as  expected,'  says  Mr. 
Hurdis,  and  Mr.  Pelham  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  '  I  have  spared 
neither  breath,  cost  nor  drink,  all  of  which  has  fallen  singly  upon 
me,  for  my  brother  Butler,  though  a  good  man,  is  no  Burgessor ; ' 
and  even  in  the  west  of  the  county,  where  Butler's  interest  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  strongest,  Mr.  Pelham  states  that  the  labour  falls 
on  him  almost  entirely,  and  Mr.  Butler  depends  on  him  here,  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  county.  From  little  indications 
too  it  would  appear  that  besides  being  stingy  he  was  so  cold  and 
reserved  as  to  be  almost  discourteous ;  for  example,  a  gentleman  of 
Fittleworth  writes  to  say  that  he  will  vote  for  Mr.  Butler,  as  his 
grace  especially  asks  it,  but  '  I  think  both  Mr.  Butler  and  his  son 
have  been  so  very  strange  that  they  scarce  know  me,  without  it  be 
at  their  time  of  neede,  which  I  do  not  take  at  all  kind.'  ^°'     Dr.  Ball 

'<"  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  3G1. 
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writes  to  say  that  unless  Mr.  Butler  will  show  more  energy  and  spend 
more  money  in  the  west  '  his  Friends  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
for  him  even  when  y*^  people  are  inclinable,  every  freeholder  looking 
upon  himself  as  a  sort  of  gentleman  at  this  time  and  a  man  of  very 
great  consequence.'  "'^  Difficulties  were  also  made  by  one  or  two  of 
the  noblemen  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pelham 
as  to  allowing  their  tenants  to  vote  for  Mr.  Butler.  Lord  Berkeley 
peremptorily  refused  to  have  Mr.  Butler's  circular  distributed 
among  his  tenants,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  after  showing  con- 
siderable arrogance  to  both  sides,  decided,  when  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  in  May,  to  have  his  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Pelham,  but  not  for 
Mr.  Butler. 

However,  as  the  time  for  the  election  approached  the  hopes  of 
the  duke's  party  rose,  and  the  result  fully  justified  their  confidence. 
Principals  and  agents  had  done  everything  that  man  could  do, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  monumept  of  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
their  canvassing  in  a  poll  boCk  '°^  which  gives  the  names  and  ex- 
pected votes  of  all  the  Sussex  freeholders.  The  final  figures  of  this 
poll  book  make  out  the  following  result : 

Pelham,  2,262  ;  Butler,  2,046  ;  Bishop,  1,698 ;  Fuller,  1,570, 

while  the  actual  figures  were 

Pelham,  2,271 ;  Butler,  2,053  ;  Bishop,  1,704  ;  Fuller,  1,581. 

Besides  the  county  election  there  was  another  which  excited 
almost  as  much  attention,  and  gave  the  duke  quite  as  much  trouble. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Lewes  would 
be  the  absolutely  impregnable  stronghold  of  the  Pelham  interest. 
The  duke  had  property  there,  and  Pelhams  not  only  lived  in  the 
town  itself,  but  seemed  to  hem  it  in  on  every  side  with  their 
estates  and  houses.  Yet,  apart  from  the  case  of  Shoreham,  in  which 
there  were  exceptional  circumstances,  it  was  at  Lewes  that  the  duke 
came  nearest  to  being  defeated  in  Sussex ;  indeed,  only  eight  votes 
separated  one  of  his  candidates  from  the  leading  opponent. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  closeness  of  this  contest. 
Among  others,  the  duke  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  candi- 
dates for  this  borough.  They  both  had  the  same  name — Thomas 
Pelham — and  were  distinguished  only  by  their  places  of  abode, 
Stanmer  and  Lewes  ;  and  they  both  appear  to  have  been  lazy, 
incapable  ne'er-do-weels,  who  took  no  trouble  about  the  election, 
but  expected  to  be  hoisted  in  on  the  duke's  shoulders.  In  letters 
to  his  wife  ^°^  the  duke  is  obliged  to  confess  that  *  there  never  were 
two  such  creatures  as  our  candidates,'  and  of  *  old  Tom  Pelham  ' 
he  says  that  he  is  *  as  unpopular  as  possible  and  has  personally 
disobliged  the  whole  Town.'  Mr.  Hay  also  is  quick  to  see  their 
faults :  constant  complaints  come  from  him  about  their  lethargy 

'«  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  448.    '•'  Ibid.  33059,  B.    ""  JM.  33073,  fl.  80,  82. 
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in  canvassing  the  electors  :  the  Lewes  Pelham  is  pig-headed,  while 
his  namesake  of  Stanmer  *  never  comes  to  Lewes,  but  he  gets  drunk 
and  then  talks  in  so  imprudent  and  extravagant  a  manner  that  he 
makes  his  friends  very  uneasy.'  '"^  Mr.  Pelham  of  Lewes  himself 
writes  lachrymose  letters  to  the  duke  complaining  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity, and  seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  opposite  defect  to  his 
cousin,  as  he  has  been  so  ill  that  '  I  cannot  drink  with  people, 
which  for  ought  I  know  may  disoblige  some.  What  I  have  already 
done  makes  me  out  of  order  now  ; '  ^"'^  and  of  him  Mr.  Hay  says  : — 

I  wish  Mr.  Pelham  had  lent  more  to  it  [the  election] ;  for  the  ground 
the  Enemy  have  gained  is  owing  to  his  Inactivity,  which  has  been  much 
lamented  by  his  Friends  and  ridiculed  by  his  Ennemies  ;  and  many  have 
made  it  an  excuse  to  vote  against  him,  because  he  never  asked  for  their 
votes.  This  has  thrown  him  into  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  that  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  last  past,  he  has  lain  a  bed  all  day,  and  lost  all  the  time 
he  should  have  employed  in  business.^"^ 

Such  scandalous  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  did 
not  help  to  improve  the  prospects  at  Lewes,  which  were  already 
very  black.  Till  the  end  of  the  year  1733  there  is  hardly  a  letter 
about  Lewes  affairs  which  does  not  paint  the  ministerial  position 
in  the  darkest  colours.  In  Messrs.  Garland  and  Sergison  the 
opposition  had  secured  unusually  strong  candidates,  largely  because 
they  represented  the  dissenting  as  well  as  the  high  tory  vote, 
whereas  usually  the  dissenters  went  with  the  government,  and  it 
so  happened  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters 
in  Lewes.  The  opposition  candidates  were  also  a  great  contrast  to 
their  opponents  by  the  activity  and  zeal  with  which  they  canvassed 
and  by  their  ingenuity  in  flattering  the  complacency  of  the  electors. 
Mr.  Garland,  moreover,  who  was  the  dissenter,  had  gained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  town  by  a  reputation  for  saintliness  and 
upright  behaviour,  to  judge  by  the  exultation  displayed  by  the 
Pelhams  in  January  at  an  accusation  of  bribery  which  is  brought 
against  him.  Another  circumstance  which  militated  strongly 
against  the  duke  at  first  was  that  Lewes  felt  very  sore  on  the 
excise  question,  for  the  numerous  small  tradesmen  in  the  place 
had  become  firmly  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  scheme  would 
ruin  their  trade.  However,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  the  excite- 
ment about  the  excise  had  almost  entirely  cooled  down  by  the  time 
the  election  approached,  and,  though  it  served  to  frighten  the  duke, 
hardly  did  him  much  injury  at  the  polls.  Here  too,  in  spite  of 
rigid  principles,  the  drinking  arrangements  made  by  the  opposition 
were  at  least  as  good  as  the  duke's.  They  had  apparently  hired 
the  Star  and  the  White  Horse,  where  a  drinking  club  and  mis- 
cellaneous convivial  meetings  were  held  with  praiseworthy  regularity 
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and  with  marked  success.  These  tactics  at  last  woke  the  Pelhams 
from  their  torpor,  and  they  were  induced  to  start  a  similar  club  for 
their  side  at  the  White  Hart,  and  to  offer  it  a  weekly  *  treat.'  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  woo  the  suffrages  of  Lewes,  where  the 
race-meetings  w^ere  important  events,  by  the  blandishments  of  a 
jockey.  This  appears  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hay's,^"^  who,  after  the 
usual  complaints  of  Mr.  Pelham's  inactivity,  adds  : — 

He  had  been  desired  to  establish  Clubs  for  the  inferior  voters  at  the 
Black  and  White  Lyons,  and  to  employ  Lawrence  the  jockey  as  a  pubhc 
Orator  there.  ...  I  spoke  to  Lawrence  the  jockey  last  night  and  told  him 
as  he  had  better  understanding  than  most  people  he  might  do  service  by 
entertaining  and  talking  to  the  inferior  sort ;  he  said  he  would.* 

But  in  spite  of  such  assistance  affairs  must  have  looked  serious 
when  the  duke's  relation  Henry  Shelley  could  only  find  consola- 
tion in  the  reflexion  that  the  opposite  voters  were  so  fond  of  wine 
that  one-third  of  them  will  have  drunk  themselves  to  death  before 
the  election,  a  reflexion  which  is  justified  by  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Pelham  '"^  that  '  Mitchelburn  [an  opponent]  who  expected  to  be 
constable  has  been  drunk  this  week,  some  others  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  As  to  the  people  here  who  are  drunk  and  in  a  ferment 
— I  don't  know  at  all  what  to  do  with  them.'  Nevertheless  Shelley's 
despondency  is  such  that  he  cannot  find  language  to  express  to  the 
duke  his  horror  at  Messrs.  Sergison  and  Garland's  impudence. 

I  am  much  concerned  [he  says]  that  Lmovations  upon  y®  ancient  free 
choice  of  Burgesses  at  Lewes  are  such  that  'tis  not  to  be  born.  No 
Borough  could  in  England  boast  of  so  honourable  and  free  a  choice,  but 
now  'tis  destroyed  and  will  I  am  afraid  become  like  others. 

Why,  he  asks,  could  not  those  candidates  have  gone  to  some 
more  corrupt  borough,  instead  of  to  Lewes,  which  has  always  been 
illustrated  by  the  favours  of  his  grace  and  his  ancestors  ?  "° 

The  sentiments  in  this  letter  must  have  been  pleasant  to  hear 
for  the  duke,  who  shortly  before  had  sent  round  this  extraordinarily 
humble  circular  to  fifteen  of  his  principal  supporters  in  the  town  : — 

Claremont,  Oct.  16,  1733. 

Sir, — The  dependence  that  I  have  upon  your  Friendship  encourages 
me  to  give  you  this  trouble.  You  cannot  but  be  sensible  with  what 
warmth  and  diligence  the  opposition  against  my  two  cousin  Pelhams  is 
carried  on  at  Lewes,  the  chief  design  of  which  is  not  only  to  destroy  my 
Interest  at  Lewes,  but  if  possible  to  drive  me  out  of  the  Country ;  as  I  am 
very  positive  I  have  not  deserved  this  usage  from  the  Town  of  Lewes  of 
all  places,  I  yet  hope  and  beheve  this  attempt  will  not  meet  with  success, 
but  however  if  our  adversaries  are  daily  at  Work,  and  nothing  is  done  on 
our  Part  (as  I  am  afraid  has  hitherto  been  too  much  the  Case)  to  be  sure 
they  must  gain  ground  upon  us.  I  therefore  expect  from  your  P'riendship 
and  goodness  for  me,  that  you  will  not  only  speak  to  all  your  Friends,  but 
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immediately  meet  together  and  consult  such  measures,  as  may  effectually 
disappoint  our  opposers,  and  Those  that  you  cannot  get  to  promise,  I  wish 
you  could  prevail  upon  not  to  engage  their  Votes,  till  I  come  into  the 
country,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks,  when  I  shall  make  you  frequent 
Visits,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Interest 
which  I  and  my  Family  have  had  in  your  Town  for  so  many  years  and 
which  I  hope  the  Town  will  not  think  it  their  Interest  to  destroy. 
I  am,  S"*.  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle.'*^ 

As  a  result  of  the  personal  intervention  of  the  duke,  of  the 
energetic  spirit  infused  into  the  contest  by  Mr.  Burnett  on  his 
arrival,  and  of  a  judicious  system  of  treating  and  bribing,  which 
seems  at  Lewes  to  have  been  more  openly  and  extensively  resorted 
to  on  both  sides  than  in  the  county  election,  despondency  gradually 
gives  way  to  hope,  but  to  the  very  last  no  means  could  safely  be 
left  untried  to  secure  the  Pelhams*  return.  Among  the  means 
employed  were  some  rather  obscure  manoeuvres  for  doctoring  the 
lists  of  voters,  on  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

As  in  so  many  boroughs,  under  the  old  system,  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  doubt  and  confusion  at  Lewes  as  to  the 
franchise.  The  last  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
subject  was  of  29  March  1627,  when  it  was  determined  *  that  there 
was  no  mayor  or  bailiffs  there,  but  only  constables.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  election  ought  to  be  made  by  the  inhabitants.'  If  this 
resolution  meant  anything  it  might  have  been  presumed  to  admit 
all  inhabitants  to  the  franchise,  but  in  practice  voting  very  soon 
became  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  whose  names  appeared  in  the 
poor  books  as  paying  scot  and  lot.  However,  this  election  was  chosen 
by  the  opposition  as  a  test  how  far  the  exclusion  of  non-ratepaying 
inhabitants  was  valid ;  twenty- four  such  votes  were  tendered  for 
Messrs.  Garland  and  Sergison,  but  were  rejected  ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  house,  after  considering  the  petition  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  and  after  the  evidence  of  a  few  old  inhabitants  had 
been  heard  on  the  point,  *  that  the  right  of  election  is  in  the 
Inhabitants,  being  Householders,  paying  Scot  and  Lot.'  "^  But 
even  though  this  comparatively  limited  form  of  franchise  was 
proved  by  this  ex  post  facto  decision  of  the  house  to  be  the  right 
form,  it  nevertheless  allowed  a  very  considerable  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  genuine  popular  feeling ;  and  from  the  outset  of 
the  contest  the  duke  and  his  agents  seem  anxious  to  elude  by  every 
possible  means  such  an  expression  of  opinion. 

As  is  evident  from  the  only  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons 
then  applicable  to  Lewes,  the  constables  were  the  returning  oJBBcers 
for  the  borough,  and  by  a  recognised  interpretation  of  the  resolution 
the  voters  were  all  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  it  appears 
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that  the  presence  of  a  householder's  name  on  the  poor  book  of  his 
parish  was  taken  as  evidence  of  his  qualification.  Thus  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  duke,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  favourable  constables, 
as  with  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  a  vote  in  case 
of  dispute  ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  the  nominal  or  real  position 
of  householder  for  all  his  supporters  and  deprive  his  opponents  of  it 
as  far  as  he  could ;  and  thirdly,  to  take  care  that  the  poor-book  lists 
should  contain  as  many  friends'  names  and  as  few  enemies'  as  possible : 
and  these  three  objects  are  carefully  kept  in  view.  As  to  the  con- 
stables, their  mode  of  election  was  peculiar.  There  is  an  indication  that 
their  election  was  originally. on  a  popular  basis  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  still  chosen  by  a  jury  of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  popular  element  had  really  disappeared  by  this  time,  as  this 
jury  was  nominated  entirely  by  a  great  landowner.  Apparently  two 
or  more  landowners,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  probably 
one,  had  the  nomination  of  the  jury  by  turns,  as  Burnett  says  "' 
that  it  was  '  ye  Duke  of  Norfolk's  turn  '  on  this  occasion.  Now 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  previously  quoted  letter  indicates,  was 
somewhat  chary  of  interfering  in  local  politics,  so  that  the  choice 
was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  steward,  Mr.  Gratwick,  of 
whose  disposition  there  was  at  first  considerable  uncertainty,  as  he 
appeared  willing  to  take  bribes  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Pelham  of 
Lewes,  for  example,  writes  '^^  to  say  that  he  considers  him  favour- 
able on  the  whole,  but  rarely  sober ;  however,  Mr.  Mitchell  shall 
tackle  him  and  if  necessary  bribe  him.  Mr.  Mitchell  accordingly 
tackled  him  with  a  flattering  letter  from  the  duke,  but  found  him 
in  want  of  money,  so  he  again  turns  him  over  to  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
will  provide  the  'convincing  arguments.'''^  And  in  effect  these 
arguments  proved  quite  unanswerable  ;  for  Mr.  Pelham  writes  "^ 
to  the  duke  to  say  that  Gratwick  had  come  to  dine  with  him  per- 
fectly sober ;  and  that  he  was  a  good  man,  since,  though  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  enemy,  he  had  returned  them  their  fifty  guineas  after 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  himself.  Mr.  Gratwick's  excellence  was 
further  proved  by  the  favourable  jury  he  appointed ;  by  which 
means  the  choice  of  constables  fell  on  the  four  nominees  of  the  Pel- 
hams — Mr.  Tom  Friend,  Mr.  James  Eeeve,  and  Messrs.  Willard  and 
Taylor.  The  first  two  of  these  apparently  signalised  themselves  especi- 
ally by  their  zeal,  to  judge  from  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Sergison  and 
Garland  to  the  house  of  commons  of  31  Jan.  1734-5  against  the 
return  of  the  Lewes  election,  which  states  that  the  Pelhams  won 
'  by  the  Partiality  and  arbitrary  Management  of  Thomas  Friend  and 
James  Eeeve,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  act  as  Constables  .  .  .  and 
refused  divers  good  and  legal  votes  '  for  the  petitioners  and  allowed 
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bad  votes  for  the  Pelhams.     Evidently,  therefore,  the  duke's  first 
object  was  successfully  attained. 

The  question  of  householders  was  a  more  difiicult  matter,  as  it 
necessitated  separate  treatment  in  each  individual  case.  It  appears, 
for  one  thing,  that  the  duke's  interests  had  suffered  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  Lewes  had  been  increasing  in  size  lately,  the  Pelhams 
had  omitted  to  buy  up  a  sufficient  number  of  the  new  houses  to 
safeguard  their  influence.' ^^  But  less  straightforward  methods  of 
securing  a  majority  were  resorted  to ;  for  wherever  it  was  legally 
possible  the  duke,  through  his  agents,  had  no  hesitation  in  turning 
out  any  of  his  tenants  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and  thereby 
causing  them  to  lose  their  votes.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  always 
possible,  from  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  legal  questions  so  often 
arose  that  the  agents  ask  for  a  special  legal  adviser  on  the  spot,  to 
be  always  ready  to  be  consulted  on  such  matters.  Naturally  tho 
other  side  retaliated  with  similar  proceedings,  so  that  the  additional 
trouble  was  given  of  finding  houses  for  ejected  supporters  who  might 
otherwise  lose  their  votes.  Mr.  Burnett,  as  usual,  was  prepared  for 
all  emergencies,  and  as  early  as  November  writes  to  suggest  that  as 
many  houses  as  possible  may  be  hired  to  accommodate  voters  who 
were  turned  out  by  the  enemy  for  promising  the  Pelhams  a  vote. 
Mr.  Ashby  must  have  been  very  grateful  for  this  precaution,  for  he 
writes  "*  to  Burnett  two  days  before  Christmas  Day  to  say  that  he  is 
about  to  be  turned  out  of  his  house  by  the  other  side  for  not  voting 
with  them,  and  begs  that  the  duke  may  consider  his  case,  *  that  I  may 
not  Lye  in  the  Street.'  However,  the  duke  had  the  best  of  this  game, 
for  it  is  calculated  that  he  can  turn  out  eleven  or  thirteen  of  their 
voters,  while  they  can  turn  out  only  three  of  his,  besides  some 
widows  who  are  to  be  turned  out  '  unless  they  consent  to  take  men 
into  their  houses  who  may  have  a  vote.'  "^  In  this  connexion  we 
may  quote  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  of  '  things  to  be  thought 
of '  addressed  by  Mr.  Hay  to  Sir  "William  Gage.'^** 

To  speak  to  Wid.  Trower  and  Strickland  to  keep  possession. 

To  fill  the  house  he  hired  of  Ridge  with  a  good  friend. 

To  hire  Parker's  house  immediately  and  eject  Cooper. 

To  put  Petit  into  the  house  he  hired  of  J.  Turner,  to  manage  against 
Dixon  and  Michelborne. 

To  try  to  get  one  vote  at  least  of  .  .  .  [illegible]  and  Grisbrooke,  the 
Butcher  (who  begins  to  be  dissatisfied)  by  doing  him  favours  instead  of 
Smith. 

Finally  there  were  the  poor  books  to  be  thought  of ;  without 
entry  in  one  of  them  other  qualifications  would  be  of  little  avail. 
It  appears  that  these  lists  were  made  out  for  each  parish  by  the 
overseers  and   were  subscribed  on  approval  by  magistrates,  and 

"'  Horsfield,  History,  dc,  of  Sussex,  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 
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that  in  case  of  doubt  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  magistrates 
in  session.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary,  as  Mr.  Hay's  memoranda 
made  clear,  to  see  that  there  were  overseers  of  the  right  complexion 
in  the  first  place ;  secondly,  that  poor  books  approved  of  should  be 
confirmed  by  signature,  whereas  those  disapproved  of  should  not  be 
signed,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  following  extract : — 

There  has  been  some  management  of  late  in  making  the  Poor  Books  ; 
one  for  St.  Michael's  Parish  was  the  other  day  brought  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
which  I  believe  he  and  Mr.  Apsley  will  refuse  to  sign  ...  if  they  are  not 
signed  they  are  not  legal  Poor  Books  and  consequently  no  regard  need  be 
had  to  them,  which  will  give .  the  Constables  a  greater  latitude  on  the 
Poll  in  determining  the  validity  of  disputable  votes.'^' 

Parenthetically  Mr.  Hay  suggests  that  if  the  overseers  help  the 
enemy  by  adding  to  the  list  people  not  before  charged,  their  side 
should  do  the  same,  and,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  the  sessions,  where 
it  is  highly  important  that  *  all  the  justices  our  friends '  should 
attend.  This  final  resource  of  packing  the  magistrates'  bench 
seems  to  have  been  all  the  more  necessary  that  disorderly  scenes 
occurred  at  the  making  up  of  poor  books  in  various  parishes  ;  and 
quite  mean  and  poor  people  had  been  successfully  put  on  by  the 
other  side.'^^  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  several  complaints 
occur  from  Burnett  and  other  agents  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  various  parts  of  the 
county ;  thus,  in  relation  to  a  different  matter,  the  licensing  of 
public-houses,  which  chiefly  came  before  Mr.  Fuller,  Burnett  says, 
*  I  wish  there  wass  a  proper  Gentleman  in  the  Comition  that  would 
act ;  it  would  give  ease  to  many  scrupolos  people.'  ^^^  However, 
at  Lewes  the  difficulty  was  not  so  much  in  the  political  views  of 
the  justices  as  in  the  clerk,  one  Puxty,  who  gave  a  deal  of  trouble. 
He  is  described  '^^  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  of  Lewes  as  a  shifty 
fellow,  quite  likely  to  take  money  from  both  sides.  In  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  himself  a  justice,  he  steadily 
refused  to  show  him  the  town  book,  in  which  presumably  the 
overseers'  lists  were  officially  recorded.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola  was  sought  for  from  the 
duke,  and  obtained  not  vainly,  for  soon  afterwards  it  appears  that 
Puxty  had  been  thoroughly  frightened  by  a  letter  from  his  grace, 
and  had  become  so  amenable  as  to  give  up  the  book  in  dispute. 
Any  further  danger  of  obstruction  from  Mr.  Puxty  was  finally 
removed  just  before  the  election,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham,  jun., 
reports  '^^  that  he  had  done  something  for  which  he  became  liable 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  but  hoped  to  get  off  on  the  plea  of 
being  in  the  duke's  interest.  *  As  he  is  notoriously  otherwise,'  adds 
Mr.  Pelham,  '  I  hope  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent   his   being 
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excused  on  such  a  notion,  at  least  to  have  the  matter  suspended 
till  after  the  election,'  so  that  evidently  his  teeth  were  drawn, 
whichever  decision  was  taken. 

The  energy  and  cunning  displayed  by  the  duke's  agents  were  in 
the  result  crowned  with  success,  though  the  closeness  of  the  figures 
showed  that  the  efforts  had  not  been  wasted.     The  voting  was  : — 

Thomas  Pelham  of  Stanmer  .        .        ,        ,84 
Thomas  Pelham  of  Lewes      .        .        .        .83 

N.  Garland 75 

T.  Sergison 70 

It  is  interesting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  election,  to  see  with 
what  an  approach  to  accuracy  the  result  could  be  calculated  before- 
hand. In  the  previous  November  Mr.  Hay  had  reported  ^'^^  that  the 
voting  would  result  in 

Mr.  Pelham  of  Stanmer 's  getting  .        .        .  87  votes 

Mr.  Pelham  of  Lewes 89 

Mr.  Sergison 84 

and  Mr.  Garland 74 

while  Mr.  Charles  Shelley,  '  an  excellent  Burgessor  '  for  the  duke, 
had  prophesied  ^" — 

Mr.  P.  of  Stanmer 86 

Mr.  P.  of  Lewes 82 

Mr.  S n  .        .        .        .        .        .        .82 

Mr.  G d 70 

Before  concluding  this  survey  of  the  Sussex  election  of  1734  a 
few  words  must  be  said  about  the  only  place  in  which  the  opposition 
carried  both  candidates.  Shoreham  was  in  rather  an  exceptional 
position  as  compared  with  the  other  boroughs.  There  the  voting 
was  done  by  *  free '  electors,  as  they  were  called,  and  in  consequence 
bribery  was  the  sole  means  of  election.  The  proceedings  of  the 
notorious  '  Christian  Club,'  which  were  revealed  in  1771,  and 
resulted  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough,  seem  not  to  have 
been  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the  elections  here,  and  the  seat  was 
practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest  bidder.  At  first  there  was 
no  opposition  to  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  the  duke  of  Eibhmond's 
nominee,  and  to  Mr.' Gould,  the  other  ministerial  candidate ;  but  the 
duke  of  Eichmond  by  his  jovial  impetuosity  had  made  the  mistake 
of  alienating  from  the  first  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  active  interest 
in  the  contest,  as  appears  probable  from  the  following  letter :  '^* — 

All  I  can  say  of  Shoreham  [says  his  grace  of  Eichmond]  is  that  if  it 
had  been  a  Borough  that  your  Grace  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  in 
heretofore,  I  should  never  have  had  any  thoughts  of  it,  butt  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  new  Whore,  that  is  anybody's  for  their  money. 

'*«  Add.  MSS.  32689,  f.  24.  '-^  Ibid.  f.  42.  '-'  Ibid  32688,  f.  46. 
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Accordingly,  though  the  duke  of  Newcastle  consented  to  Sir  T. 
Prendergast's  candidature  and  promised  his  support,  he  was  not 
always  so  ready  with  corrupt  interference  as  the  other  duke 
desired  in  his  frequent  and  urgent  letters  on  the  subject.  More- 
over the  opponents  were  just  the  men  for  the  borough.  Phillipson 
was  a  wealthy  London  merchant  and  a  South  Sea  director, 
who  offered  to  give  large  shipbuilding  orders  to  the  town  if  he 
were  elected,  and  was  evidently  in  a  position  to  bribe  on  a  suf- 
ficient scale;  while  Frederick,  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  -^as  d,  fri6nd  6f  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  so  that  the 
Pelham  interest"  could  hardly  go  strongly  against  him.  The  com- 
bination of  his  opponents'  wealth  and  of  the  indifference  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  defeated  both  the  duke  of  Richmond's  candidates  ; 
and  Phillipson  and  Frederick  were  elected. 

A  general  review  of  the  election  illustrated  in  this  correspondence 
gives  a  not  unpleasant  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
at  the  time.  Electors  of  that  day,  it  is  true,  rose  to  a  sense  of 
their  value  at  election  time,  and  expected  with  a  touch  of  arrogance 
to  be  wooed  with  humility  by  their  lords  ;  but  this  is  a  characteristic 
which  has  not  altogether  disappeared  from  their  more  numerous 
successors.  On  the  whole  this  election,  which  was  one  of  consi- 
derable importance,  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  good  temper 
on  both  sides,  with  very  little  disturbance  of  ordinary  life.  There 
are  delightful  descriptions,  too  long  to  quote,  of  amiable  contests 
between  representatives  of  opposite  sides,  who  meet  as  they  ride 
across  the  Downs  on  some  errand,  or  in  public -houses,  or  at  festive 
gatherings.  Clubs,  not  always  exclusively  composed  of  one  party 
abound  ;  cricket  matches  and  horse  races  are  attended  with  in- 
creased zest  when  they  have  the  added  interest  of  canvassing ;  and 
of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  driuking.  But  of  violence 
and  turbulence  there  is  surprisingly  little,  and  what  there  was  did 
not  permanently  embitter  the  good  relations  of  neighbours.  Above 
all  else  the  duke  of  Newcastle  stands  prominent.  In  this  aspect  of 
a  great  landlord  and  a  great  patron  of  parliamentary  seats  he  appears 
in  his  most  amiable  light.  His  fussiness  and  care  for  details  find 
their  proper  sphere ;  his  vanity  and  self-assertiveness  are  no  longer 
his  most  evident  characteristics,  as  his  easy  predominance  here  renders 
the  latter  unnecessary  and  the  former  tolerable.  His  good  nature 
and  his  love  of  magnificence  are  well  displayed,  and  his  arts  of  man- 
agement are  put  to  a  test  which  they  adequately  satisfy.  Above 
all  the  story  of  this  election,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  at  least  accounts 
for  his  impregnable  position  in  the  ministries  of  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  it  proves  that  although  his  power  in  elections  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  accident  of  birth  and  inheritance,  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  supervision  which  he  contributed  alone  made  pos- 
sible such  unparalleled  success.  Pasil  Willums. 
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Notes  and  Doctmienfs 


BURH-GEAT-SETL. 

This  word  is  very  familiar  to  students  of  Old  English  constitutional 
history.  In  the  words  of  my  friend  Professor  Maitland  *  we  have 
all  heard  of  the  ceorl  who  "throve  to  thegn  right."  He  had  five 
hides  of  his  own  land,  a  church  and  a  kitchen,  a  bell  tower  and  a 
burh-geat'Setl,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  just  a  house  in  the  "  gate," 
or  the  street  of  the  burh.' '  Previous  writers  have  seen  in  this  com- 
pound a  right  of  jurisdiction  over  tenants,^  and  the  definition  has 
been  taken  into  the  dictionaries  of  Old-English.^  Yet  it  seems  plain 
that  no  such  compound  existed,  and  that  it  has  simply  arisen  through 
the  tampering  with  the  punctuation  of  the  manuscript  by  editors. 

The  source  of  this  compound  is  the  interesting  Old  English 
*  law  of  promotion,'  "*  known  by  the  title  *  Be  leodgeJ'inc'Sum 
and  lage,'  preserved  in  the  '  Textus  Eoffensis.'  It  was  first 
printed  by  Lambarde  in  1576,^  who  describes  it  as  '  an  Englishe 
(or  Saxon)  antiquitie,  whiche  I  have  seene  placed,  in  divers  old 
copies  of  the  Saxon  lawes,  after  the  end  of  all,  as  a  note  or 
advertisement.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  Lambarde  did  not  specify 
the  manuscripts  thus  referred  to,  for  the  only  manuscripts  recorded 
are  the  '  Textus  Eoffensis  '  and  a  manuscript  whence  Spelman  "^ 
printed  what  Schmid  believed  to  be  an  earlier  version  of  the  tract. 
From  the  '  Textus  '  it  was  printed  by  Hickes,^  Wilkins,^  Thorpe,^ 
and  Schmid,'"  and  in  Hearne's  edition  of  this  valuable  chartu- 
lary.^'  The  section  containing  this  compound  is  printed  by  Schmid 
as  follows : — 

And  gif  ceorl  gefeah,  J^set  he  hsefSe  (sic)  fuUice  fif  hida  agenes  landes, 
cirican  and  kycenan,  bell-hus  and  burli-geat-setl  and  sunder-note  on 
cynges  healle,  fonne  waBS  he  f ononforS  ]>egen-rihtes  weorSe. 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  190. 

*  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.  c.  6,  §  4  {Opera,  iii.  657) ;  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History,  i.  125. 

*  Bosworth-ToUer  ;    Clarke    Hall,   Sttcdent's  Anglo-Saxon   Dictionary ;    Sweet, 
Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saoion. 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  cxxxv.  *  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  364. 

*  Olossarium,  p.  568.  '  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  113. 

*  Leges  Anglo- Saxonicae,  1721,  p.  70. 

*  ATicient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  i.  190. 

'"  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  1858,  p.  388.  "  P.  48. 
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Palgrave  asserted  that  this  tract  was  '  evidently  part  of  a 
poem,'  '2  and  Coote  '^  completed  Palgrave's  stichic  re-arrangement 
of  the  text.  It  is  going  too  far  to  state,  as  these  writers  do,  that  it 
is  a  poem :  it  is  rather  one  of  the  alliterative  legal  jingles  of  which 
we  have  other  instances.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  read,  with 
Coote — 

cirican  and  kycenan, 

bell-hus  and  burhgeat, 

setl  and  sundor-note 

on  cynges  healle. 

This,  of  course,  separates  the  setl  from  hurligeat,  and  this  separation 
is  confirmed  by  the  punctuation  of  the  older  texts  of  Lambarde, 
Hickes,  and  Hearne,  which  place  a  full  point  (with  the  usual  value 
of  a  comma,  as  in  Old-English  manuscripts)  between  geat  and  setl. 
Wilkins  omits  the  point  before  sc^Z,^*  and  Thorpe  followed  him,  and 
added  hyphens  between  hurh,  geat,  and  setl.  The  point  after  setl, 
which  has  led  to  this  erroneousUnking  together  of  the  three  words, 
is  the  point  used  so  constantly  in  manuscripts  before  the  sign  for 
and,  et  (-^j)  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  part  of  the  sign.  Whilst  the 
punctuation  and  alliteration  prove  that  the  setl  is  not  connected 
with  the  hurhgeat,  they  do  not  prove  or  disprove  the  view  that  the 
setl  might  be,  like  the  simder-notu,  in  the  king's  hall.  The  old 
Latin  versions  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  question.'^ 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  contemporary 
Kentish  charter  of  867  records  the  grant  by  King  ^Ethelred  to  a  priest 
of  unam  sedem  in  loco,  qui  dicitur  sancti  Mar'tini  ecclesia  [Canterbury] 
.  .  .  et  unam  modicam  villulam  at  [ad]  eandem  sedem  cum  recte  per- 
tinet^^  (sic).  This  is  endorsed  in  a  contemporary  hand  *an  setl  set 
see  Martine.'  This  setl,  with  its  appurtenant  villida,  reminds  one  of 
the  '  haws '  in  boroughs,  to  which  Professor  Maitland  has  paid  so 
much  attention.  Setl  in  Old  English  is  so  elastic  a  term  that  it  is 
risky  to  attempt  to  assign  any  technical  meaning  to  it.  In  some  cases 
it  means  a  law  court  (from  the  judgment  seat),  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  it  means  jurisdiction  in  this  case  or  in  the  *  Be 
leodgej^inc^um.'  Despite  this  Kentish  charter,  I  am  strongly  in- 
cUned  to  hold  that  this  '  promotion  law  '  merely  means  that  it  was 
a  condition  precedent  that  the  rising  ceorl  should  have  a  seat 
assigned  to  him  in  the  king's  hall,  in  addition  to  having  a  *  separate 
office  '  therein.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  required  that  he 
should  be  hoffiihig.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  requirement  of  a 

•    '-  Commonwealth,  p.  cxxxv.  "  Romans  of  Britain,  1878,  p.  372. 

'*  So  also  George  Phillips,  Versiich  einer  Darstellung  des  angels&chsischen  Bechts, 
p.  llo.     Gottingen,  1825. 

'^  There  are  two  of  these,  (a)  that  ot  the  Quadripartittis,  in  Schmid,  p.  389,  (b)  an 
equally  early  version  in  the  Texttis  Eoffensis,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  46,  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
leges  Canuti,  Schmid,  p.  431. 

•*  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  ii.  37  ;  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  129. 
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separate  or  definite  office  in  the  king's  hall  from  the  would-be  thegn 
shows  that  this  well-known  passage  applies  exclusively  to  the  attain- 
ing of  nobility  by  service  to  the  king.  The  picturesque  atmosphere 
surrounding  this  'promotion  law'  has  caused  many  writers, 
including  apparently  Professor  Maitland,  to  give  this  passage  an 
unrestricted  application  to  all  owners  of  five  hides,  &c. 

The  separation  of  setl  from  hurhgeat  is  a  serious  objection 
to  Professor  Maitland's  suggestion  that  the  passage  means  'just 
a  house  in  the  "  gate,"  the  street  of  the  hurh.'     His  note  that 

*  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  Old  English  geat  can  mean  street ' 
understates  the  case.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot.  Gate  in  the 
sense  of  street  occurs  only  in  the  Danish  districts,  and  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Old  Norse  gata,  a  word  that  is  possibly  not  even 
related  to  the  Old  English  geat,  and  which  is,  in  any  case,  a  different 
grammatical  formation.'^  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  burh- 
geat  can  refer  to  the  ownership  of  a  gate  of  a  fortified  town,  since 
there  must  have  been  more  five-hide  thegns  than  town  gates.  There 
are  cases  where  town  gates  were  known  by  men's  names,^^  perhaps 
the  owners  of  sokes.  Some  of  these  men  may  have  been  the 
builders,  not  the  owners,  of  the  gates  bearing  their  names.  It  is 
most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  hurhgeat,  like  the  church,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  bell-house,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
ceorl  or  thegn.  Professor  Maitland  supposes  that  by  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  '  promotion  law,'  hurh 

*  more  often  pointed  to  a  borough  than  to  a  strong  house.'  But 
even  then  it  did  not  mean  exclusively  a  borough.  It  seems  to  mean 
a  manor  in  the  numerous  Burys  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Essex, 
and  Bedfordshire,  such  as  Edgeware  and  Edgeware  Bury,  and  it 
meant  little  more  than  '  large  house '  in  London.'^  In  the  *  Gerefa,' 
an  eleventh-century  work,  the  word  is  applied,  apparently,  to  the 
farm  enclosure  about  the  lord's  dwelling.^^     So  also  the  hedging  of 

"  The  German  '  Gasse  '  corresponds  etymologically  to  O.N.  '  gata,'  Goth.  '  gatwo,' 
not  to  English  '  gate,'  O.E.  *  geat.'  The  charter  quoted  by  Prof.  Maitland  (p.  196, 
note  1)  from  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  26  ( =  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  30)  does  not  prove  that  '  ubi  appellatur 
Weoweraget '  means  that  get  is  the  '  publica  strata,'  but  that  this  get  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  '  regio  '  Wye  was  a  point  on  the  '  publica  strata.'  Cf.  '  ubi  nominatur  set  Vuiht- 
baldes  hlawe '  in  the  same  charter. 

'"  At  Bristol  one  of  the  oldest  gates,  at  Pithay, '  aliter  Aylewarde  strete,'  was  known 
as  '  Ayllewardes-yate '  (Will,  of  Worcester,  Itinerarium,  p.  182).  Another  was  known 
as  '  Alderich  Gate'  (from  Ealdric).  In  London  Aldersgate  is  from  Ealdred,  Ludgate' 
from  Ludd  or  Ludda  (?),  Billingsgate  from  Billing,  Aldgate  from  Ealh  (?)  ('  Ealsegate,' 
eleventh  century,  Hermann,  De  Mirac.  S.  Eadmundi,  p.  43).  If  gate  meant  street  in 
London,  it  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  Danish  influence.  The  east  gate  of  Gloucester 
was  known  as  Ailesgate  (from  M8el). 

'*  Aldermanbury,  Lothbury,  Bloomsbury,  Bueklersbury.  The  two  latter  {Bleo-i 
mund's-bury,  Bockerel's-bury)  derive  their  names  from  thirteenth-century  owners. 

^^  Liebermann,  Anglia,  ix.  262.  That  '  on  byrig  '  is  here  regularly  the  dat,  sing,  of 
biirh,  and  not  a  non-existent  berry  in  the  sense  of  '  mulberry  tree,'  as  Liebermann 
suggested,  is  proved  pretty  clearly  by  the  mention  of  the  time  when  the  gerefa  '  Sar 
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a  similar  burh  is  mentioned  in  the  equally  late  '  Eectitudines.'  ^^  In 
'Beowulf  the  plural  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  geard,  'yard,  court,' 
in  a  collective  sense  with  the  meaning  *  in  house,'  *  in  life,'  &c.  In 
the  famous  account  in  the  '  Chronicle,'  sub  arm.  755,  of  the  death  of 
Cynewulf  and  Cyneheard  at  Merantun,  the  king  at  the  first  alarm  goes 
to  the  door  of  the  bar  or  burh  (both  words  occur  in  the  manuscripts), 
evidently  a  country  house,  and  the  aetheling  talks  to  the  slain  king's 
retainers  *  on  j^aere  byrig  '  (in  the  burh,  i.e.  from  inside),  having 
locked  the  gates  (gatu).  In  numerous  cases  ancient  manors  still 
preserve  a  &ur/t-mound,  or  moat,  and  occasionally  two  or  three  Old 
English  aidae,  or  manors,  in  a  single  parish  may  be  found  recorded 
by  an  equal  number  of  mounds  or  moats.  May  we  not,  then,  con- 
clude that  in  this  *  promotion  law  '  the  burh-geat  is,  j^^rs  pro  toto,  a 
manorial  burh,  whether  with  or  without  seigniorial  jurisdiction  ? 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 


MILITARY    TENURE    BEFORE    THE    CONQUEST. 

In  his  admirable  study  on  '  The  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond ' 
Professor  Maitland  advances  views  of  very  great  importance  on  mili- 
tary tenure  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  these 
views  gravely  affect  the  theory  on  the  origin  of  knight  service  that 
I  have  enunciated  in  this  Eeview,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  briefly  to 
consider  them,  distasteful  though  it  must  be  to  an  historical  student 
to  quesLion  any  statement  of  so  eminent  a  scholar. 

We  read  with  truth  that  '  no  matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  darker  than  the  constitution  of  the  English  army  on  the  eve  of 
its  defeat ;  ' '  and  few  indeed  would  care  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject.  The  view,  however,  of  Professor  Maitland 
is  that,  when  the  Normans  came  hither,  *  they  saw  something  very 
like  military  tenure.'  ^  The  real  territorial  army  (we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  the  *  house  carls  ')  was  *  a  small  force,'  probably  due  from  the 
counties  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  every  five  hides. 

For  example,  '  the  five-hide  rule  would  be  satisfied  if  "Worcestershire 
sent  a  contingent  of  240  men.'  ^ 

For  Worcestershire,  we  read,  was  probably  assessed  at  1,200  hides. 
But  Professor  Maitland  goes  further.  He  sees  a  system  developing 
*  which  for  many  practical  purposes  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  system  of  knights'  fees  ;  '  and  he  sees  it  specially  developed  in 
Worcestershire,  and  above  all  in  the  bishop's  triple  hundred  of 
Oswaldslaw,  to  which  he  has  devoted  great  attention. 

binnan  biS,'  which  Liebermann  correctly  explained  as  meaning  '  im  Domanenhofe.' 
Byrig  does  not  mean  '  garden,'  as  stated  by  Andrews,  Old  English  Manor,  p.  263, 
note  2,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  different  word  from  burh. 
2'  Cap,  2  (Schmid,  p.  372). 
Pp.  cit.  p.  156.  «  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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Lord  of  the  triple  hundred  of  Oswaldslaw,  lord  of  three  hundred  Iiides, 
he  is  bound  to  put  sixty  warriors  into  the  field.  .  .  . 

In  the  west  we  have  already  what  in  substance  are  knights'  fees.  The 
bishop  of  Worcester  held  300  hides,  over  which  he  had  sake  and  soke  and 
all  customs ;  he  was  bound  to  put  60  milites  into  the  field ;  if  he  failed  in 
this  duty  he  had  to  pay  40  shillings  for  each  deficient  miles.* 

This  is  as  important  as  it  is  precise,  for,  although  Professor 
Maitland  hastens  to  disclaim  any  actual  rejection  of  my  own  views 
•on  the  introduction  of  knight  service,  a  case  in  which  a  '  service  *  of 
sixty  knights  due  under  Henry  II  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  the 
days  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  found  to  have  been  then  based  on 
the  rate  of  a  knight  from  every  five  hides,  does  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  new  theory  I  advanced,  and  does  favour  the  old  one, 
which  it  was  my  aim  to  overthrow. 

But  the  evidence,  I  venture  to  think,  will  not  bear  investigation  ; 
it  can,  indeed,  be  proved  to  be  wrong.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
learn  anywhere  that  the  '  service '  of  Worcestershire,  before  the 
Conquest,  was  at  the  rate  of  a  warrior  from  every  five  hides  :  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  can  only  say  it  was  *  perhaps  one  man  from  every 
five  hides.'  Secondly — strange  though  the  statement  may  seem — 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  anywhere  that  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  before  the  Conquest,  *  was  bound  to  put  sixty  milites  into 
the  field.'  The  earliest  evidence  on  his  *  service  '  is  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  when  the  crown  claimed  from  him  sixty  knights,  and  he 
owned  to  a  *  service '  of  fifty.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  the  essential 
point,  these  knights  were  due  from  him  in  respect  of  his  whole  fief 
and  not  merely  of  Oswaldslaw.  Professor  Maitland  must  have 
forgotten  that  in  Worcestershire  alone,  as  Domesday  and  the  Henry  I 
survey  prove,  the  bishop  held  nearly  100  hides  outside  Oswaldslaw.* 
Even  assuming,  therefore,  that  Worcestershire  owed  before  the 
Conquest  240  warriors,  the  bishop's  quota  would  be  not  sixty,  but 
close  on  eighty  of  them.  But  we  have  to  remember  his  large  hold- 
ing, something  like  150  hides,  in  Gloucestershire  as  well.  When 
we  first  meet  with  his  *  service  '  of  sixty  [?]  knights  it  is  due  from 
his  fief  in  both  counties ;  some  of  it,  indeed,  was  charged  on 
Gloucestershire  very  soon  after  the  Conquest.^  It  was,  therefore, 
not  from  300  hides,  but  from  between  500  and  600,  that  the  sixty  (?) 
knights,  when  we  first  meet  with  them,  were  due.  This,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  the  very  essence  of  my  case  ;  I  showed  that 
the  gervitium  dehitum  was  not  based,  as  supposed,  on  a  five-hide  unit. 
Eemembering  that  three  other  sees  were  charged  with  the  service 
of  sixty  knights,  one  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Worcester 
this  figure  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
fact  that  Oswaldslaw  was  assessed  at  300  hides. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  159-160.  *  Feudal  England,  p.  174.  Ibid.  p.  294. 
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Again,  in  his  section  on  *  Feudalism  in  Oswaldslaw  '  ^  Professor 
Maitland,  urging  that  *  here  is  feudal  tenure  .  .  .  even  tenure  by 
knight's  service,'  reHes  inter  alia  on  the  feudal  phenomenon  that 
'  Domesday  Book  tells  us  how  in  the  Confessor's  day  one  of  Oswald's 
successors  had  disposed  of  an  heiress  and  her  land  to  one  of  his 
knights ; '  *  but  the  passage  in  question  (which  he  duly  quotes)  runs 
thus : 

Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sirof  de  episcopo  T.  K.  E.,  quo  mortuo  dedit 
episcopus  filiam  eius  cum  hac  terra  cuidam  sue  militi,  qui  et  matrem  pas- 
ceret  et  episcopo  inde  serviret  [i.  173]. 

Now  it  is  a  canon  of  Domesday  interpretation  that  T.  E.  E. 
refers  to  the  day  on  which  King  Edward  was  quick  and  dead. 
Applying  it  here,  we  learn  that  this  transaction  must  have  taken 
place,  not  *  in  the  Confessor's  day,'  but  in  that  of  King  William, 
which,  of  course,  destroys  the  argument. 

I  confine  myself  strictly  to  matters  of  fact,  and  do  not  touch  on 
those  of  opinion  ;  for,  outside  the  evidence  I  have  questioned.  Pro- 
fessor Maitland' s  brilliant  investigation  throws  a  welcome  and  a 
needed  light  on  the  forces  making  for  feudalism.      J.  H.  Eound. 


AN   UNPUBLISHED   FRAGMENT   OF   A   WORK  BY   ROGER   BACON. 

The  document  here  printed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  unpublished, 
and  indeed  hitherto  unknown,  production  of  Roger  Bacon.  When 
in  Eome  some  months  ago  with  Father  David,  a  learned  member 
of  the  same  order  to  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Friar  Bacon 
belonged,  I  determined,  with  his  assistance,  to  search  among  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  for  copies  of  any  of  the 
works  of  this  great  Franciscan  philosopher.  Amongst  other  inte- 
resting and  important  material  for  some  future  edition  of  the  works 
of  this  illustrious  English  man  of  science,  the  neglect  of  whose  volu- 
minous writings  is  hardly  creditable  to  our  national  scholarship,  we 
found  an  excellent  copy  of  the  first  four  parts  of  the  '  Opus  Mains,' 
and  in  the  same  volume  (Vatican  MS.  4086)  the  present  document. 
The  volume  in  question  is  a  small  folio,  written  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  regular  hand,  every  page  witnessing  to  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  prepared. 

The  document,  or  tract,  with  which  I  am  at  present  concerned 
extends  over  fifteen  pages,  from  foHo  75a  to  82a.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections  or  chapters,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  giving 
an  epitome  of  the  '  Opus  Mains,'  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introduc- 
tion detailing  briefly  the  cu'cumstances  under  which  that  work  was 
composed.  In  the  latter  respect  the  document  bears  a  singular 
likeness  to  the  '  Opus  Tertium.'  In  fact,  the  first  chapter  of  the 
'  Qp.  cit.  p.  307.  "  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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Vatican  MS. — if  we  except  the  first  twenty-eight  lines  of  introduction 
— is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  last  pages  of  the  same  chapter  of  the 
*  Opus  Tertium,'  as  printed  by  Brewer  (pp.  7-12).  In  many 
other  respects  the  first  half  of  the  tract  here  printed  (in  which  six 
chapters  is  contained  the  strictly  introductory  matter)  presents 
features  of  great  similarity  to  the  account  given  in  the  first  twenty- 
one  chapters  of  the  *  Opus  Tertium.'  They  are,  however,  by  no 
means  identical,  and  the  present  document  contains  many 
particulars  of  the  difficulties  which  Bacon  had  to  surmount  in 
producing  his  great  work,  and  of  the  preparations  necessary  before 
he  could  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  pope,  not  contained  in  the 
otherwise  more  lengthy  account  given  in  the  *  Opus  Tertium.'  We 
are  told,  for  example,  in  chapter  ii.  that  between  the  time  when  he 
first  received  Pope  Clement's  command — which  we  know  from  other 
sources  was  in  June  1266 — and  the  end  of  the  year  Bacon  received 
many  letters  urging  him  to  comply  with  the  pope's  desires.  He 
laboured  consequently  till  after  the  Epiphany  (6  Jan.  1267),  by 
which  time  he  had  *  collected  much  material,  had  written  many 
tracts  and  produced  several  copies,  so  that  he  might  get  one  final ' 
and  satisfactory  version.  We  have  also  in  this  portion  of  the  tract 
several  particulars  about  that  interesting  and  mysterious  prodigy 
of  learning,  the  youth  John,  whom  Bacon  despatched  to  the  pope 
with  his  treatises  and  to  give  any  verbal  explanation  which  might 
be  desired. 

The  second  portion  of  the  tract,  from  chapter  vii.  to  the  end,  is 
taken  up  with  what  Bacon  calls  a  statement  of  the  *  meaning ' 
(intentio)  of  the  work  he  sent,  so  that  it  might  be  a  proof  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  so  that  even  if  it  were  lost  the  pope  might  have 
in  this  *  a  summary  of  the  whole.'  In  chapter  xxi.  of  the  *  Opus 
Tertium '  he  uses  almost  the  same  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
'  Opus  Minus,'  and  in  the  same  '  Opus  Tertium  '  he  describes  the 
epitome  of  the  *  Opus  Mains,'  which  he  had  given  in  the  *  Opus 
Minus.'  This  is  the  order  followed  in  the  tract  now  printed. 
After  stating  that  the  *  Opus  Mains '  consisted  of  seven  parts  (not 
six,  as  Jebb  considered)  the  seventh  chapter  gives  a  brief  resume  of 
the  first  two  parts.  Chapter  viii.  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
the  seventh  part — namely,  moral  philosophy — and  then  takes  ex- 
perimental science,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  *  Opus  Mains.' 
Chapter  ix.  is  devoted  to  the  fifth  part — namely,  perspective — chap- 
ters X.  and  xi.  to  mathematics,  the  fourth  part,  and  grammar,  the 
third  part,  of  the  '  Opus  Maius.'  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  five  tracts  upon  the  five  sciences — grammar,  mathematics,  per- 
spective, experimental  science,  and  moral  philosophy — are  here  not 
taken  in  the  order  they  hold  in  the  *  Opus  Mains,'  but  in  the 
inverted  order,  as  in  the  '  Opus  Minus,'  according  to  the  description 
which  we  have  of  this  second  work  in  the  *  Opus  Tertium '  (chapter 
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xxi.)  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  given  in  chapter  xii.  of 
the  tract  now  printed,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  which 
apparently  dictated  the  arrangement  followed  in  the  '  Opus  Minus.' 
To  guard  against  encroaching  more  than  absolutely  necessary  upon 
the  pope's  time,  which  was  fully  occupied  by  much  important 
business,  Bacon  in  this  epitome  arranged  the  five  sciences  in  order 
of  dignity,  and  not  as  he  had  done  in  the  original  work,  where  the 
reader  was  led  from  the  lower  science  of  grammar  through  the 
various  other  sciences  to  the  highest  of  all,  theology. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  what  this  new  tract  really  is, 
and  what  relation  it  holds  to .  the  three  works  addressed  to  Pope 
Clement  IV  in  1267 — the  '  Opus  Mains,'  the  *  Opus  Minus,'  and 
the  'Opus  Tertium.'  The  last  of  these  may  be  at  once  dismissed 
from  consideration ;  for  although  some  portions  of  it  and  the 
Vatican  MS.  are  identical,  and  others  show  a  great  similarity  of 
thought,  and  even  here  and  there  of  expression,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Vatican  MS.  forms  no  part  whatever  of  the  '  Opus  Tertium.'  In  the 
latter  work  as  printed  by  Brewer  we  have,  it  is  certain,  the  entire 
book  sent  by  Bacon  as  the  '  Opus  Tertium.'  Whilst  it  deals  con- 
fessedly with  the  two  preceding  works  the  present  document 
clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  only  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  and 
consequently  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  and 
never  was  intended  to  form  any  part  of  the  *  Opus  Tertium.'  The 
question  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  regards  the  *  Opus  Minus.' 
When  I  first  found  the  manuscript,  remembering  that  at  present  we 
possess  only  a  fragment  of  that  work,  that  the  first  portion,  which 
must  have  contained,  according  id  the  description  in  the  '  Opus 
Tertium,'  a  summary  of  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  and  that  this  summary 
was  arranged  (*  Opus  Tertium,'  chap,  xx.)  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  document  before  me,  I  concluded  that  I  had  secured 
another  fragment  of  the  *  Opus  Minus.'  On  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  document  here  printed  is  in  reality 
a  summary  or  introduction  written  by  Bacon  for  his  *  Opus  Maius,* 
the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto  not  been  suspected.  My 
reasons  for  so  thinking  are  briefly  the  following  :  It  will,  I  think, 
be  obvious  to  all  who  will  read  the  tract  in  question  that  it  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  So  far  as  the  summary  of  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  con- 
tained in  the  second  half  of  the  tract,  is  concerned,  all  that  the 
author  intended  to  say  is  here  evidently  said.  It  does  not  appear 
at  all  likely  that  the  account  given  in  the  lost  part  of  the  *  Opus 
Minus '  was  so  brief  as  that  here  given.  Moreover  in  the  '  Opus 
Tertium  '  several  indications  of  the  contents  of  the  '  Opus  Minus  ' 
are  given.  In  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  latter  work  which  we  still 
possess  these  indications  can  be  verified,  and  are  found  to  be  quite 
accurate.  It  is  consequently  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  portion  now  missing  would  be  equally  correct.    In  no 
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instance,  however,  does  the  '  Opus  Tertium '  description  of  the 
treatment  of  a  question  in  the  *  Opus  Minus '  tally  with  ^hat  we 
find  in  the  present  document. 

But  beyond  this  there  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  direct  evidence  to 
connect   the   Vatican   MS.  with  the. '  Opus  Maius  '  in  the  close 
relation  of  introduction  or  preface.     It  is,  in  fact,  called  in  several 
places  a  '  letter,'  and  in  the  first  chapter  or  division  '  a  prefatory 
letter '    {in   liac   epistola  praeeunte).       In  the   third   chapter   two 
expressions  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  precede, 
whether  in  order  of  time  or  sequence  of  matter,  the  *  Opus  Maius.' 
Speaking  of  one  point  the  author  says,  *  This  ivill  appear  by  the 
tract  I  send,'  and  in  another  place  he  writes,  *  as  I  will  explain  more 
fully  in   the  first   part.'     Any  reader   conversant   with    Bacon's 
literary  methods  would  expect  to  find  some  sort  of  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  the  '  Opus   Maius.'     This   work  is  like  the  two   that 
followed  it  addressed  to  the  pope  directly.      This  is  obvious  from 
numberless  expressions  in  the  work  itself.     There  is,  however,  no 
distinct  dedication,  as  in  the  *  Opus  Tertium,'  and,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  no  explanation   of  the   circumstances  which  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  work,  nor  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  its 
production.     Moreover,  knowing  the  way  in  which  Bacon  repeated 
the  main  lines  of  his  argument  in  these  three  works,  and  insisted 
upon  what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  necessary  points,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  first  work  much  of  what  appears 
as  the  introduction  of  the  third.     In   particular   it  is   extremely 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  only  introduced  to  the  pope's  notice 
in  the  last  work  the  youthful  messenger  whom  he  despatched  with 
the  earlier  and  in  some  ways  more  important  one.     The  Vatican 
MS.,  then,  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  as  an  introduction  to 
the  '  Opus  Maius,'  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  with  a  manuscript 
copy  of  a  portion  of  that  work  will  give  additional  weight  to   the 
belief.    Moreover  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  '  Opus 
Maius '  (p.  1,  ed.  Jebb)  Bacon  states  that  there  had  been  a  prefatory 
letter  in  existence.   *  I  will  now  endeavour,'  he  writes,  *  to  present  to 
your  holiness  what  I  am  able  on  this  matter  [i.e.  de  Sapientia  iam 
relate  quam  absolute  scienda^^,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  preceding 
letter.^      It    is   my  belief    accordingly  that   the   document  here 
printed  is  this  introduction  to  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  which  in  Jebb 
(p.  1)  is  manifestly  wanting.  F.  A.  Gasquet. 

Sanctissimo  patri  Domino  Clementi  Dei  gratia  summo  Pontifici  sue 
sanctitatis  servus  ad '  pedum  oscula  beatorum.  Cum  tante  reverentie 
dignitas  sapientie  scaturiens  plenitudine  indicibili  nitore  varrians  elo- 
quentie  me  indignum  ut  transmitterem  sapientiales  scripturas  excitaverit 
si  admiratione  deficiam,  si  minus  congratuler  tante  dignationi,  si  elinguis 
efficiar,  si  calamus  scribentis  vacillet  supplico  ne  solum  mee  imbecillitati 

'  -Sic. 
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sed  vestre  inclinationis  ingenti  miraculo  ascribatur.  Nam  que  potest 
esse  tanta  ingenii  fecunditas  quis  tantus  rationis  vigor  memorie  tarn 
indefessa  capacitas  et  ubi  reperietur  tantus  facundie  splendor,  tam  in- 
auditum  genus  sermonis  tanta  eloquendi  potestas  quibus  vestre  celsi- 
tudinis  humiliacio  in  presentiarum  valeat  annotari.  Caput  enim  ecclesie 
plantam  pedis  indignam  requisivit.  Vicarius  Salvatoris  et  orbis  totius 
dominator  me  vix  numerandum  inter  partes  universi  soUicitare  dignatur. 
Sol  sapientie  mundum  irradians,  vas  admirabile  opus  excelsi  hominem 
ignorancie  multiplici  caligine  involutum  mandati  sui  radio  penetrans 
iubet  exprimere  monimenta,  dux  verbi  deliciis  affluena  rethoricis  bal- 
bucienti  et  non  solum  phaleras  urbani  sermonis  sed  ipsa  exordia  men- 
dicanti  precepit  ut  scriberet  scripturas  destinaret.'^  Sane  et  si  mandati 
gloria  cum  sit  quiddam  immensum  et  infinitum  propter  scribentis  mages- 
tatem  opprimetur  mea  infirmitas  quia  cum  eiusdem  virtute  potenti 
sentio  meipsum  super  vires  proprias  altius  elevatum.  Concipio 
spiritus  fervorem,  assurgo  in  vigore,  congratulor  affectu  plenissimo  et  de 
tanta  indignatione  mandantis  habundanter  exulto.  Nee  modicum  gratus 
immo  gratissimus  esse  debeo'cum  vestra  beatitude  me  pulsarit  super 
hoc  quod  ardenti  desiderio  concupivi  grandi  elaboratum  sudore  expensibus 
multiplicibus  ventilatum,  et  tamen  adhuc  non  sint  posita  fundamenta 
licet  lignantur  lapides,  hoc  est  scientiarum  et  linguarum  potestatem  et 
cetera  edificia  sapientie  necessaria  construendo  investigaverim  diligenter. 
Nam  artium  et  scientiarum  magnalia  tante  difficultati  sunt  subiecta  et 
maxime  his  temporibus  contra  dies  antichristi  et  suorum  pro  quibus 
furore  repletus  est  ut  studium  sapientie  multipliciter  confundat,  sicut 
apertius  patebit  ex  sequentibus,  quod  sine  Apostolica  providentia 
speciaU  nunquam  remedium  apponetur.  Sed  ubi  tanta  presit  auctoritas 
nulla  potest  esse  difiicultas,  quoniam  eius  potentia  celos  penetrat,  purga- 
torium  solvit,  inferna  obculcat,  mundum  premit  universum.  Quoniam 
autem  vestra  mandavit  dominatio  ut  philosophica  scripta  transmitterem 
ideo  sicut  in  toto  opere  requisito  necesse  est  sic  in  hac  epistola  preeunte 
philosophorum  sententias  securius  allegabo.  Nichilominus  auctoritate 
Augustini  ductus,  qui  in  secundo  de  doctrina  Christiana  sentiat  quod 
philosophorum  aurum  sapientie  et  argentum  eloquentie  tanquam  ab 
iniustis  possessoribus  vendicanda  sunt  Christianis,  et  in  hoc  consentiunt 
omnes  sacri  doctores,  ut  suo  loco  habundantius  exponetur.  Sed  quia  ipsa 
Veritas  studio  medentium  medetur,  ut  dicit  Phnius  14  naturalium, 
et  ex  ipsa  idemptitate  sacietatis  matre  animus  fastiditus  indignatur  ut  in 
libro  de  generatione  nature  docetur.  Et  Seneca  scribit  libro  de  copia 
verborum  quod  nichil  esse  iocundum  nisi  quod  reficit  varietas.  Ideo 
plures  auctoritates  ad  eamdem  sententiam  aliquociens  introducam.  Bene- 
dictus  igitur  sit  Deus  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  qui  super 
solium  regni  sui  principem  exaltavit  sapientem  qui  de  studio  sapientie 
cupit  utihter  cogitare.  Predecessores  quidem  vestre  beatitudinis  aliis 
ecclesie  nogociis  occupati  insuper  contumacibus  et  tyrannis  multipHciter 
gravati  animaa  ad  studii  regimen  non  laxarunt,  sed  auctoritate  Deidextera 
virtutis  vestre  vexillum  triumphale  de  celo  laxavit,  gladium  exemit 
utrumque  contrarias  partes  in  infemum  deiecit,  pacem  restituit  ecclesie 
omnibus  fidelibus  acquisivit  letitie  principatum,  propter  quod  vestri  sensus 

-  Sic. 
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inexhausta  profunditas  tempus  considerationis  oportunum  sapientialibus 
magnifice  preparavit.     Quoniam     sedatis    perturbationibus    anima    sit 
sapiens  ac  prudens  ut  Philosophus  scribit  7  Phisicorum  et  2°  de  sompno 
et  vigilia  mentes  a  curis  et  tumultibus  huius  mundi  desertas  grandibus 
et  archanis    comprehensionibus    veritatis   aptissimas    esse   sanxit,  pro 
omnibus   vero   ecclesiae   occupationibus   quilibet   iuxta  posse   suum   et 
precipue   illi   qui  presunt  debent  esse  solliciti  de   studii  salutifera  pro- 
motione.      Quoniam  studio  sapientie  in  quocumque   neglecto   virtutum 
in  eodem  opera  negliguntur.     Nam  ut   Philosopbi    3°   de    anima    utar 
eloquio,  intellectus  speculativus  veritatis  per  extensionem  eius  ad  amorem 
boni  fit  practicus.     Eatio  enim  previa  est  recte  voluntati  et  earn  dirigit 
in   salutem.     Non   enim  operamur  bonum  nisi  scitum   nee  malum  nisi 
cognitum  evitamus.  Ignorantia  enim  dum  durat  remedium  contra  mala  non 
invenit  quoniam  homo  tenebris  eius  obscuratus  ruit  in  peccatum,  sieut 
cecus  in  foveam,  propter  quod  nullum  periculum  ignorancie  comparatur 
qui   enim  veritatem    novit    etsi  aliquando  que  agenda    sunt    negligit, 
habet  tamen  unde  ad  conscientiam   redeat   ut   doleat   de  commissis  et 
caveat  de  futuris  [£.  75  d]  et  ideo  nichil  est  dignius  studio  sapientie  per 
quam  omnis  ignorantio  caligo  fugatur  et  mens  humana  illustratur  ut 
omnia  bona  eligat,  mala  singula  detestetur.     Ceterim  studiosi  non  solum 
sibi  prosunt  sed  ecclesie  in  omni  gradu  regende  preferuntur  et  principum 
rectores  efficiuntur,  totum  vulgus  dirigunt  laicorum,  hereticos  et  ceteros 
infideles  convertunt,  dantque  consilia  reprimendi  obstinatos  et  ad  mortem 
eternam  pres  .  .  .^  Ergo   totius   mundi   utilitas  a  studio  sapientie  de- 
pendet  et  a  sensu  contrario  eius  dampno  mundus  confunditur  universus. 
Quoniam  autem  vestra  precepit  sublimitas  ut  quam  cito  pbssem  rescriberem 
plena  festinatione  fui  sollicitus  in  hac  parte.  Nam  si  amicorum  petitio  est 
effectui  celeriter  mancipanda  ne  frigere  videatur  caritas  ociosa  ut  scribit 
Platearius,  auctor  medicine  famosus,  longe  magis  dominorum  et  maxime 
dominatoris  mundi  voluntas  debet  quam   citius  fieri  poterit  adimpleri. 
Nam  ut  ait  Salustius  in  lugurtino  animo  cupienti  nicliil  satis  festinatur. 
Et  iam  ipsa  celeritas  desiderio  mora  est,  ut  dicit  Seneca  libro  memo- 
rato.     Multo   enim   gratius  venit   quod    de  facili  quam  quod  de  plena 
manu   sumitur,  ut    7°^°   de   beneficiis    idem  scribit,  quam    spes    anxia 
mentem  distrahit  et  longo  consumit  gaudia  voto,  sicut  in  libro  tristium 
Ovidius  pandit  sententiam  Salomonis.     Non  solum  quidem  omnis  dilatio 
releganda  fuit  sed  opus  iniunctum  cum  omni  virtute  exequendum  iudicavi. 
Nam  cum  plenitudo  potestatis  me  ligaverit  dissimulare  non  valeo,  quod 
si  preceptum  non  adesset  adhuc  propter  apostolicam  reverentiam  negli- 
gere   erubesco.     Porro  ipsa  res  de  qua  agitur  cum  sit  bonum  sapientie 
suapte  natura  invitat  quemlibet  ad  liberal  em    eius   communicationem. 
Quoniam   Boetius   in   prologo  Ypotheticorum  sillogismorum  dicit :  etsi 
ipsa  specula tio    veritatis    sua    quadam    specie    sectanda  est,  fit  tamen 
amabilior  cum  in  commune  deducitur.      Nullum  enim  bonum  est  quod 
non  pulcbrius  elucescat  si  plurimorum  noticia  comprobetur.     Et  Seneca 
libro  primarum  epistolarum,  versus  finem,  sic  loquitur :  In  hoc  gaudeo 
discere   ut   doceam  :  nee   me  uUa  res  delectabit   quamvis  sit  eximia  et 
salutaris   quam  mihi  uni  sciturus  sum.     Si  cum  hac  exceptione  datur 
sapientia  ut  illam  interclusam  teneam  nee  ennunciem,  reiiciam.    Nullius 
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enim  boni  sine  socio  iocunda  est  possessio.  Et  ideo  Eex  magnificug 
Alexander  Macedo,  Aristoteles  magni  discipulus,  Dindemum  Eegeui 
Bragmanarum  invitans  ad  communicationem  sapientie  in  disputatione 
philosophica  inter  eos  conflata  sic  ait  :  libera  res  communitas  et  nesciens 
pati  dispendium :  cum  in  alteram  participata  transfunditur  sicut  ex  una 
face  luminaria  plura  succenderis  nullum  dampnum  principali  materie 
generabis,  que  quidem  facultatem  accipit  plus  lucendi  quotiens  causas 
invenit  plus  prestandi. 

Sed  licet  pleno  desiderio  quod  iniunctum  est  complete  pro  posse  nieo 
sim  teste  Deo  paratissimus,  cum  quoniam  in  minori  oflBcio  constituti 
postulastis  non  fuerunt  composita  que  iussistis.  Verum  enim  est  quod 
a  multis  retroactis  temporibus  proposui  litteris  mandare  que  nosco  et  lioc 
pluribus  innotuit  atque  multa  in  alio  statu  conscripseram  propter  iuvenum 
rudimenta,  que  me  de  novo  f ecisse  plurimi  arbitrantur.  Insuper  quia  iam 
a  10  annis  propter  langores  multos  et  infirmitates  varias  occupationibus 
exterioribus  studii  non  vacavi,  vulgatum  est  apud  multos  quod  scriptorum 
compositioni  penitus  insistam,-sed  proculdubio  nichil  composui  nisi  quod 
aliqua  capitula  nunc  de  una  scientia  nunc  de  alia  ad  instanciam  amicorum 
aliquando  more  transitorio  compilavi.  Et  ideo  nee  in  primo  statu  nee  in 
secundo  alicuius  partis  philosophie  scripturam  edidi  completam,  nee 
secundum  gratiam  mibi  datam  aliquid  explicavi  nee  quod  sit  dignum 
vestre  sapientie  oflferendum.  Et  ilia  queconscripsi  non  habeo,  nam  propter 
imperfectionem  eorum  de  ipsis  non  curavi,  sed  tamen  ut  potui  pro  scrip- 
turis  faciendis  multa  necessaria  consideravi  et  de  edificio  sapientiali 
erigendo  ordinavi  nondum  facto.  Unde  Eaymundus  de  Lauduno  qui 
vestre  clementie  locutus  est  de  scripturis  meis  meum  propositum  nulla- 
tenus  intellexit.  Magnificentie  quidem  vestre  innotuit  ut  utrumque 
mandatura  pretendit  quod  precepto  fui  obligatus  artissimo  ne  scriptum  in 
hoc  statu  a  me  factum  communicarem,  sicut  et  nostra  tota  congregatio 
firmiter  noscitur  obligari,  et  ideo  componere  penitus  aborrebam.  Nam 
componi  nichil  potuit  nisi  scriptoribus  tuaderetur,  qui  vellem  noUem 
transcriberent  pro  se  ipsis  vel  amicis,  et  sic  communicarent  omnibus  ut 
pluries  vidi  scripta  secretissima  per  fraudem  divulgari  scriptorum,  et 
inciderem  in  conscientiam  de  transgressione  precepti.  Preterea  cum  non 
potui  communicare  amicis  meis  carissimis  et  coadiutoribus  necessariis 
sine  quibus  nichil  possum,  neglexi  compositioni  insistere  scripturarum. 
Habeo  enim  fratrem  scolarem  et  alios  dilectissimos  quibus  cum  non 
potui  subvenire  decrevi  quod  [f.  76]  omnino  cessarem  de  componendis 
scripturis  :  precipue  cum  nullus  de  superioribus  meis  ad  scribendum  me 
coegit.  Multa  vero  alia  fuerunt  impedimenta  componendi,  scilicet  langor 
continuus,  defectus  expensarum,  adiutorum  inopia.  Nullus  enim  per  se 
sufficit  in  rebus  eximiis.  Affuit  eniminstantiaprelatorum  meorum  cotidiaua 
ut  aliis  occupationibus  obedirem  et  ideo  non  potui  aggredi  que  volebam  : 
immo  aggregatis  impedimentis  incepi  desperare,et  multa  utiliaet  magnifica 
sapientie  spectacula,  que  variis  expensis  ac  scripturis  et  laboribus  multis 
et  tempore  longo  collegeram,  neglexi  antequam  primum  vestre  domina- 
tionis  recepi  mandatum.  Cum  igitur  apostolica  celsitudo  estimavit  me 
perfecisse  scripta  que  petitur  et  ut  iam  composita  facerem  littera  bona 
transcribi,  humiliter  flecto  genua  ut  placeat  Domino  meo  excusatum 
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habere  servulum  in  hoc  facto.  Nam  teste  Deo  quando  vestre  celsitudini 
obtuh  me  paratum,  intellexi  pro  scripturis  faciendis,  non  tunc  factis. 
Postquam  autem  litteras  papales  recepi,  deHberavi  mecum  sensu  secre- 
tissimo  quid  posset  fieri  gratum  Vicario  Ihesu  Christi  et  omni  virtute 
conabar  usque  post  Epiphaniara  Domini  quatinus  opus  postulatum 
destinarem  et  multa  collegi  talia  et  plura  conscripiii  et  varia  exemplaria 
formavi  ut  unum  finali  examinatione  libratum  obtinerem.  Sed  considerata 
dignitate  mandantis  et  ipsius  sapientie  proprietate  perspecta  non  potui 
propter  impedimenta  que  occurrebant  perficere  concupita.  Nam  licet 
facile  sit  cuilibet  bene  litterato  communes  et  debiles  veritates  multiplicare 
in  infinitum  et  parva  distendere  ac  magnificare  tamen  hoc  non  sunt  digna 
sapienti,  precipue  cum  sistatur  in  eis  et  finis  considerationis  sapientialis 
ibi  ponatur.  Non  enim  est  magnum  in  paucis  effluere,  sed  plurima  com- 
pendio  moderari.  Similiter  quia  stultum  est  modica  ultra  vires  suas  trahere 
violenter  et  magnalia  sapientie  negligere,  quorum  unum  excellit  mille 
milia  que  vulgantur.  lam  etiam  mundus  plenus  est  scripturis  in  quibus 
plebeia  et  puerilia  documenta  diffunduntur,  unde  nichil  talium  intendo 
colligere,  nisi  prout  a  secretis  sapientie  requiratur,  scilicet  in  quantum 
maiora  sine  minoribus  sciri  non  possunt.  Quoniam  vero  aspiro  ad  archana 
scientiarum  et  non  solum  sub  forma  philosophica,  sed  ut  ad  sapientiam 
divinam  necessarie  sunt,  quia  aliter  nichil  valent  ut  probo  inferius,  et  non 
tan  turn  ut  absolute  sumantur  more  scolastico,  sed  longe  magis  ut  vale[a]nt 
ad  regimen  ecclesie  et  directionem  reipublice  fidelium,  et  ad  infidelium 
conversationem,  necnon  ad  reprobationem  eorum  qui  converti  non 
possunt,  ut  non  minus  per  opera  sapientie  auctoritate  ecclesie  reprimantur 
quam  bellico  labore.  Que  omnia  satis  possibilia  sunt  et  vestram  condecent 
maiestatem.  Ideo  non  potui  tam  brevi  tempore  scripturam  ut  hec  exigunt 
ordinare  et  certe  non  est  in  potestate  mea  ut  solus  hec  perficiam,  nee 
alicuius  in  hoc  mundo,  sed  consensus  plurium  requiritur  sapientum. 
Nam  quilibet  expertus  est  quod  multotiens  in  parvis  credit  optime  sentire 
et  tamen  quando  ad  examen  alterius  deductum  est  defectus  multiplex 
invenitur.  Necessarium  igitur  est  in  tantis  rebus  quod  consilium  alterius 
habeatur.  Ceterum  sicut  artif ex  magni  edificii  non  potest  omnia  ligna  scin- 
dere  nee  omnes  lapides  sculpere,  nee  etiam  omnes  partes  edificii  manu  sua 
componere,  licet  sciat  hec  omnia  facere,  sed  indiget  variis  cesoribus  ac  scul- 
pentibuset  componentibus  ea  que  faciliora  sunt,  sic  oportet  hie  esse  et  aliter 
propter  superfluum  laborem  impossible  est  artifici  scripture  sapientiali 
digne  ut  compleat  quod  intendit. 

Deinde  copia  pergameni  et  scriptorum  requiritur  ut  varia  eiusdem  rei 
formentur  exemplaria  antequam  unum  sine  vicio  teneatur.  -Videmus 
enim  in  curiis  prelatorum  et  prineipum  quod  una  littera  transit  per 
multas  manus  antequam  examinata  seriptura  bullam  recipiat  aut 
sigillum,  et  ideo  in  parte  ista  propter  rerum  difficultatem  et  magnitu- 
dinem  oportet  multas  scripturas  formari  antequam  illabatam  sen- 
tentiam  consequamur.  Nam  sex  conditiones  requirit  sermo  dignus,  ut 
scilicet  vera  sint  que  tanguntur  et  electa  et  propria  secundum  materiam 
de  qua  traetatur.  Iterum  brevia  plana  et  perfecta,  et  ideo  sentiens  meam 
imbecillitatem  nichil  scribo  difiicile  quod  non  transeat  usque  ad  quartum 
vel  quintum  exemplar  antequam  h abeam  quod  intendo.  Et  quoniam 
preter   scriptores   requiruntur  alii  qui  fraudibus  et  negligenciis  eorum 
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presideant  et  non  solum  scripta  corrigant  sed  figurationibus  et  numera- 
tionibus  sint  perili  et  Unguis,  quod  sine  hiis  tribus  nichil  magnificum 
poterit  fieri  nee  planum  ut  ea  que  vesDre  glorie  transmitto  manifestant. 
Ideo  plus  laboris  est  in  operibus  sapientie  quam  aliquis  inexpertus  valeat 
cogitate.  Preterea  sine  instrumentis  astronomie,  geometrie  et  perspective 
et  multarum  scientiarum  nichil  potest  compleri,  nam  per  hec  scimus 
celestia  et  ilia  sunt  cause  inferiorum  [f.  76  d]  sed  effectus  non  cognos- 
cuntur  sine  suis  causis.  Quapropter  sine  huiusmodi  instrumentis  nichil 
potest  sciri  magnificum  et  ideo  oportet  haberi  ista,  cum  tamen  pauca 
eorum  apud  latinos  sint  composita.  Copia  etiam  librorum  omnium 
scientiarum  requiritur  tarn  actorum  quam  doctorum  antiquorum,  que  nee 
apud  me  nee  apud  aliquem  invenitur.  Sed  oporteret  eos  colligi  ab  armariis 
sapientum  per  diversas  regiones.'  Postremo  cum  auctores  contradieunt  in 
multis  et  multa  scripserunt  ex  rumore  necesse  est  per  rerum  ipsarum 
experientias  certificari  veritatem,  sicut  probo  in  tractatu  de  scientiis 
experimentahbus.  Unde  multotiens  ego  misi  ultra  mare  et  ad  diversas 
alias  regiones  et  ad  nundinas  sollemnes  ut  ipsas  res  naturales  oculis 
viderem  et  probarem  veritatem  creature  per  visum,  tactum  et  olfactum  et 
aliquando  per  auditum  et  per  certitudinem  experientie,  in  quibus  per 
libros  non  potui  veritatem  intueri,  sicut  Aristoteles  plura  milia  hominum 
misit  per  diversas  regiones  pro  rerum  veritate  scienda.  Ex  hiis  omnibus 
sequitur  quod  multe  et  magne  expense  requiruntur  ad  quas  nullum  posse 
habui,  precipue  cum  parentes  et  amici  mei  ex  parte  Domini  Eegis  Anglie 
consistentes  destructi  sunt  sicut  ipse.  Nam  propter  vestre  reverentie 
mandatum  misi  in  Angliam  pro  pecunia  et  quia  terram  nativitatis  mee 
exules  et  inimici  Eegis  occupaverunt  nullum  habui  responsum  usque  ad 
hunc  diem.  Et  preter  hec  omnia  habui  speciale  impedimentum  ab  eis 
qui  mihi  presunt  eo  quod  alia  a  me  petunt  et  me  excusare  ad  plenum  non 
potui  quia  iusserat  vestra  dominatio  ut  secrete  istud  negocium  tractarem, 
nee  aliquid  eis  vestra  gloria  demandavit.  Quoniam  igitur  hec  ita  se 
habent,  coactus  fui  ad  ipsum  recurrere  qui  omnia  potest  remedia  adhibere, 
ostensurus  quid  est  pondus  tanti  negocii,  que  exigantur  ut  fiat,  que 
impediunt  eius  executionem,  quahter  impedimentum  quodlibet  excludatur, 
ut  Domini  voluntas  in  omnibus  fiat,  et  millesies  utihus  et  gloriosius  quam 
sine  vestra  conscientia  et  adiutorio  procederem  ad  efi'ectum.  Nam  hec 
non  sunt  in  potestate  cuiuslibet  nee  possunt  fieri  nisi  ipso  presidente  qui 
plenitudinem  obtinet  potestatis.  Nee  mirum  cum  nichil  magnificum  nee 
exeellenter  dignum  potest  in  ecclesia  fieri  si  ab  eo  negligatur  cuius  uterus 
per  totum  corpus  ecclesie  derivatur,  et  ideo  cum  predecessores  vestre 
beatitudinis  non  extenderunt  manus  ad  regimen  studii  iam  a  multis 
temporibus  necesse  fuit  ut  scientiarum  et  artium  secreta  que  sunt  Dei 
ecclesie  utilissima  et  reipublice  fidelium  et  conversationi  infidelium 
insuper  reprobationi  eorum  qui  converti  non  possunt  sunt  neglecta  et 
ignota  prelatis  et  principibus  Christianis  necnon  vulgo  studentium  et 
magistris  eorum,  quamvis  tamen  semper  Deus  aliquos  sapientes  resers-avit 
qui  omnia  sciunt  que  necessaria  sunt  sapientie.  Non  tamen  quod  unus 
sciat  singula  nee  maiorem  partem,  sed  aliquis  unum,  alius  alterum,  ut  sic 
per  omnes  huiusmodi  sapientes  valeat  congregari.  Potest  igitur  auctori- 
tate  vestra  compleri  sapientia  absolute  pro  studio  et  relate  modis  4 
antedictis.    Et  non  solum  valet  sapientie  plenitudo  haberi  sed  potest 
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omnis  falsitas  excludi  potenter  ut  artes  magice  et  heretice  pravitates  que 
habundant  apud  infideles  et  quibusutetur  antichristus  cum  suis,  ut  multis 
modis  habeat  ecclesia  remedia  sapientie  contra  eos. 

Quamvis  autem  scriptum  principale  non  transmitto  nichilominus 
tarnen  meliores  et  maiores  sapientie  radices  iuxta  posse  meum  et  ramos 
proceriores  cum  florum  suavitate  et  fructuum  dulcedine  vestre  reverencie 
gaudeo  presentare,  et  quantitatem  sufficientem  scripture  donee  placeat 
vestre  sanctitati  maiorem  requirere.  Oportet  autem  in  hac  epistola 
intentionem  totius  operis  aperiri ;  sed  tamen  prius  aliqua  que  obici 
presunt  necessarium  est  excludi.  Quoniam  si  verba  excessive  laudis  vel 
vituperii  aliquotiens  vestra  reperiet  magnificentia,  sciatis  quod  res  ipse 
de  quibus  est  intentio  hec  requirit  et  hoc  ex  serie  tractatus  lucide 
declaratur.  Sermones  enim  secundum  materiam  de  qua  fiunt  inquirendi 
sunt,  ut  dicit  Aristoteles  P"  Ethicorum,  unde  nisi  stilus  materie  competat 
absonus  est  et  informis,  nee  potest  Veritas  apparere.  Si  etiam  verba 
aliquando  grandia  inseram  non  est  mirum,  quia  rerum  gravitas  de 
quibus  agitur  hec  deposcit,  unde  non  ex  presumptione  nee  ex  insolentia 
sic  loquor,  sed  me  cogit  conscientia  propter  veritatem  et  ne  videar  de 
rebus  nimis  eximiis  presumere,  dico  quod,  quia  intendo  placere  Deo  et 
eius  vicario  ideo  ex  certa  conscientia  et  scienter  hie  invigilo.  Et  quoniam 
preceptum  vestre  auctoritatis  me  ligat  ut  mittam  scriptum  sapientiale 
ideo  nolui  occultare  veritatem.  Nam  aliter  decepissem  vestre  clementie 
bonitatem,  propter  quod  oportuit  ut  queque  dignissima  annotarem. 
Insuper  dignitati  sapientie  derogassem  et  ut  breviter  dicam  stultus  ab 
omni  sapiente  iudicarer.  Cum  enim  vestra  precepit  celsitudo  ut 
philosophiam  mitterem  debeo  credere  quod  utilius  quo  possem  hoc  facere 
attemptarem,  [f.  77]  et  ideo  ostendo  utilitatem  philosophic  secundum  suam 
naturam  absolutam,  per  7  scientias  sine  quibus  nichil  potest  sciri  de  philo- 
sophia  et  per  quas  facile  est  ceteras  scientias  inveniri.  Et  quoniam 
ostendo  quod  philosophia  mortua  est  et  inutihs,  immo  nociva  et  dampnabilis 
nisi  in  quantum  sapientia  Dei  dignatur  ea  uti,  et  quod  per  omnem  modum 
est  sue  dominatrici  necessaria  ideo  utilitas  philosophic  quam  petit  vestra 
beatitude  non  potest  vobis  exprimi  nisi  per  applicationem  eius  ad 
sapientiam  divinam.  Quapropter  7  scientias  de  quibus  loquor  comparo 
efficaciter  ad  scientiam  Dei  sacram,  et  ostendo  quomodo  sciri  non  potest 
si  hee  7  sciencie  fuerint  ignorate.  Prima  igitur  utilitas  philosophie 
magna  est  dummodo  propter  bonum  finem  queratur,  sed  secunda  longe 
maior,  tertia  vero  est  maxima  et  infinita,  et  est  quomodo  philosophia 
deservit  tote  sapientie  prout  est  ad  ecclesiam  Dei  et  cetera  tria  comparatur. 
Et  ideo  cum  philosophia  sit  modis  mirabilibus  utilis  respectu  horum 
multum  detraxissem  utilitati  philosophie  nisi  super  hiis  fecissem 
expressam  mentionem.  Et  propter  hoc  comparo  has  7  ad  sapientiam 
Dei  relatam  ecclesie  et  ceteris  supradictis  et  in  hiis  completur  philosophie 
utilitas  nee  est  aliquid  ulterius  requirendum.  Nam  qui  hec  sciverit 
intelligere  et  facere  que  scribo  perfectus  esset  in  sapientia  quantum 
homini  sufficeret  in  hac  vita  pro  se  et  pro  toto  mundo.  Propter  igitur 
vestre  celsitudinis  mandatum  tango  quecumque  magnifica  et  si  non 
arcassetis  me  precepto  gaudeo  tamen  quod  meam  conscientiam  liberavi 
presentans  Vicario  Dei  utilia  humano  generi  universe.     Si  enim  pro- 
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cedatur  ulterius  ad  executionem  utilitatum  quas  scribo,  bene  quidem  :  si 
non,  saltern  apud  Deum  me  reputo  excusari.  Similiter  potest  aliquis 
dubitare  de  i)Ossibilitate  et  certificatione  eorum  que  tango.  Sed  licet 
dicat  Plinius  prologo  natural! um  :  Res  ardua  est  vetustis  novitatem  dare, 
novis  auctoritatem,  absolutis  nitorem,  obscuris  lucem,  fastiditis  gratiam, 
dubiis  fidem,  tamen  per  auctoritatem  et  consensum  sapientum  a  principio 
mundi  et  per  rationes  facile  est  probare  omnia  que  scribo  quamvis 
experientia  non  sit  in  promptu.  Omnia  tamen  que  tango  sunt  possibilia 
utfiantper  philosophic potestatem,  et  in  hec  ars  et  natura  sufficiunt.  Et  ideo 
non  erit  impossibilitas  a  parte  rerum  fiendarum  nee  a  parte  philosophie  et 
certe  non  a  parte  hominis  si  papalis  adsit  auctoritas  cum  sit  infinita.  Nam  si 
ecclesia  Eomana  niteretur  ad  consummationem  rerum  que  scribo  non  est 
dubitandum  quin  omnia  suis  temporibus  complerentur,  quoniam  sapientie 
perfecte  libri  inveniri  possunt  et  sapientes  ad  eorum  intellectum  et 
executionem  bene  reperientur  si  requirantur,  et  debitis  procurationibus 
honorentur  ac  necessaria  omnia  ministrentur,  que  nulla  sunt  respectu 
apostolice  potestatis.  Et  huiusmodi  sapientes  vestre  audiencie  accusabo 
quibus  possum  fungi  vice  cotis  peritiam  eorum  excitantis.  Sed  me  non 
obligo  ad  singulorum  probationem,  nee  sufficio  solus,  quamvis  omnia 
possunt  operibus  comprobari.  Si  requirat  apostolica  magestas  stultus 
quidem  essem  immo  stultissimus  si  vestre  glorie  aliqua  proponerem  que 
falsitatem  continerent,  atque  in  conspectu  Dei  et  ex  certa  conscientia  scribo 
que  credo  per  singula  habere  veritatem,  nee  vestra  sapientia  in  aliquo 
molestetur  propter  hoc  quod  multa  que  scribo  habent  contrarietatem 
sensui  multitudinis  et  consuetudini  et  multiplici  auctoritati  estimate. 
Nam  hoc  evacuatur  evidenter  per  tractatum  quern  mitto,  quia  ostendo  quod 
a  principio  mundi  in  omni  statu  cause  omnium  malorum  fuerunt  con- 
suetudo  mala  et  sensus  vulgi  et  fragilis  ac  indigna  auctoritas  a  multis 
presumpta  qui  laudabant  que  sciebant  et  vituperabant  aut  neglexerunt 
que  non  poterant  intelligere.  Et  adhuc  regnant  hee  cause  et  regnabunt 
usque  in  finem  mundi.  Contra  quas  sancti  et  philosqphi  et  omnes 
sapientes  semper  utcumque  poterant  veritatatem  percipere  pro  viribus 
resistebant  sicut  multiplici  auctoritate  et  experiencia  declaro,  et  tamen 
semper  Deus  ab  initio  posuit  per  diversa  temporum  curricula  homines 
qui  secuti  veritatem  pro  nuUo  periculo  eam  relinquere  potuerunt,  quamvis 
non  fuit  in  eorum  potestate  ut  ostenderent  vias  sapientie  quando  vellent, 
sed  oportuit  eos  expectare  Domini  voluntatem.  Sic  enim  Noe,  sic  Abraam, 
sic  Moyses,  sic  Christus,  sic  apostoH,  sic  sancti  processerunt,  sicut  in  prima 
parte  uberius  explicabo.  Et  ideo  non  sum  confusus  loquens  de  veritate 
quam  scio,  licet  pauciores  quam  oportet  inveniantur  in  vulgo  latinorum 
qui  sciant  eam  intelligere  per  suum  proprium  ingenium.  Si  tamen 
essent  edocti  multi  sunt  per  gratiam  Dei  qui  pleno  affectu  eam  reciperent 
et  omnem  viam  contrariam  abnegarent.  Quamplurimi  enim  ad  veritatem 
nati  sunt  sed  non  inveniunt  qui  ipsam  auribus  eorum  inculcent  nee  visui 
representent. 

Quamvis  autem  istas  causas  malorum  omnium  universales  persequor 
ex  animo  et  vellem  omnia  reduci  ad  auctoritatem  solidam  et  sensum 
sapientum  et  expertorum  qui  pauci  sunt,  non  tamen  credat  vestra 
serenitas  [f.  77  d]  quod  ego  intendam  vestre  sanctitatis  clementiam  excitare 
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ut  auctores  fragiles  et  ipsam  multitudinem  papalis  majestas  violenter 
invadat,  nee  quod  ego  indignus  sub  umbra  glorie  vestre  suscitem  aliquam 
super  scopo  studii  molestiam,  sed  ut  mensa  Domini  ferculis  sapiencialibus 
cumulata,  ego  pauperculus  micas  necessarias  mihi  colligam  decidentes. 
Poterit  igitur  vestre  potencie  magnitude  sibi  et  suis  successoribus  providere 
de  totius  sapientie  compendiosa  plenitudine,  non  solum  absolute  habenda 
sed  4  modis  comparata  supradictis.  Deinde  cum  vestre  paternitatis  dis- 
cretio  pleniorem  de  hiis  certitudinem  reportaverit  poterit  auctoritatis  vestre 
iudicium  studiosis  et  sapientibus  de  facili  persuadere  ut  quod  vulgus  stud- 
entium  capere  non  potest  cupidi  sapientie  se  gaudeant  obtinere.  Insuper 
quantum  sufficit  multitudini  spes  promittit.  Nam  leronymus  dicit  super 
Ysaiam :  multitude  accepta  veritate  de  facili  rautat  sententiam,  et  boc 
verum  est  nisi  capitibus  male  sanis  retractetur.  Nam  licet  vulgus  de  se 
sit  proclivius  ad  malum  et  quia  sepius  invenit  caput  languidum,  tamen 
nisi  qui  presit  impediat,  satis  facile  est  ad  bonum  imperfectum,  quia 
suapte  natura  instabile  est,  et  semel  motum,  modum  servare  non  potest, 
et  ideo  de  facili  quantum  est  de  se  vertitur  ad  contraria  secundum 
regimen  presidentis.  Quoniam  omni  vento  doctrine  flectitur  velut  arundo 
et  quod  principi  eius  placet  apud  ipsum  legis  habet  vigorem.  Nos  enim 
hoc  videmus  in  omni  congregatione  hominum  quod  secundum  arbitrium 
capitis  membra  moventur.  Nam  si  qui  preest  bonum  negligit,  subditi 
obdormiunt,  si  ad  malum  excitat,  in  illud  currunt  omni  furore,  si  ad 
bonum  imperfectum  similiter  cum  discretione  festinant.  Si  tamen  vias 
perfectionis  moveat  tunc  olfacit  a  longe  multitude,  sed  gustare  nee  potest 
nee  curat  nee  ab  ea  debet  requiri  ut  loco  proprio  exponetur.  Quod  si 
non  esset  temporis  vestri  omnia  apud  vulgus  consummare,  poterit  vestra 
magnificentia  locare  fundamenta,  fontes  eruere,  radices  figere,  quatinus 
vestre  sanetitatis  suecessores  quod  feliciter  incsptum  f uerit  valeant  facilius 
adimplere. 

Quoniam  autem  in  rebus  magnis  non  sufficit  scriptura  sed  viva  vox 
requiritur  que  maiorem  habet  potestatem  atque  a  longis  temporibus  vestra 
reverentia  in  regimine  ecclesiastico  et  negotiorum  arduorum  tractatu 
fuerit  oecupata,  insuper  sedes  apostolica  non  sinit  hominem  multo  studio 
vacare,  occurrit  mihi  maior  sollicitudo  de  mediatore  vobis  idoneo  present- 
ando  loco  mei,  quam  de  scripture  compositione.  Necesse  tamen  est  propter 
causas  tres  dictas  quod  aliquis  medius  intereurrat,  qui  ad  multa  valeat 
respondere,  aut  vestre  dominationis  desiderium  non  implebitur  et  labor 
meus  non  erit  tam  utilis  sicut  vellem.  Loquor  igitur  hie  ex  affectu  filiali 
devotissimo  tanquam  patri  reverentissimo  cuius  utilitatem  et  honorem 
ardentissime  desidero  et  si  ob  multiplicem  persone  dignitatem  tamen 
principaliter  quia  loco  Dei  coUocatur  et  mundum  continet  manu  sua.  Et 
ideo  nichil  hie  cogito  nisi  quod  dignum  sit  et  utile  et  quod  necessarium 
exhiberi.  Quamvis  autem  fatear  quod  plures  sunt  qui  hec  eadem  que 
tracto  possunt  meliori  mode  quam  ego  vestre  sapientie  referre,  tamen 
quilibet  habet  vias  suas  et  sensu  gaudet  proprio,  et  ideo  secundum  formam 
quam  hie  seribo  non  est  possibile  alicui  quantumcumque  sapienti  ilia 
exponere  nisi  mecum  contulerit  super  intentione  mea  et  eui  ostenderim 
modum  meum.  Et  hoc  potest  esse  magis  propter  meum  defectum  quam 
alterius.    Quoniam  igitur  absens  sum  et  necesse  est  ut  intercedat  nuncius, 
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quantum  potest  fieri  idoneus,  ideo  lohannem  in  quo  est  gratia  multiplex 
destinavi  ut  si  placeat  Domino  uti  mediatoris  servitio  non  arguar  negli- 
gentie  in  hac  parte.  Sed  et  si  melior  sit  in  scientia  quam  exprimam  tamen 
Deus  testis  est  quod  non  fecissem  mentionem  de  eo  nisi  propter  vestre 
beatitudinis  utilitatem  et  honorem.  Quoniam  si  propter  commodum 
nuncii  fecissem,  ego  invenissem  alios  quibus  magis  teneor  et  qui  plus 
mihi  sunt  cordi.  Nam  nee  est  de  parentela  mea  nee  vidi  eum  nisi  Parisius 
a  7  annis,  nee  michi  cura  fuit  de  eo  nisi  propter  Deum  et  iuvenis  boni- 
tatem,  quia  consideravi  quod  utilissimum  vas  potest  fieri  de  eo  in  ecclesia 
Dei.  Quod  si  propter  utilitatem  meam  destinassem  aliquem  ego  reperissem 
sapientiorem  in  negociis  procurandis,  et  ideo  solum  hie  respicio  causam 
vestre  celsitudinis  in  conspectu  divine  magestatis.  Quoniam  igitur  hie 
adolescens  meo  consilio  instructusest  a  7  annis  et  a  tempore  quo  vestre 
serenitatis  recepi  mandatum,  direxi  eum .  speeialiter  in  omnibus  quibus 
potui,  non  possem  pro  presenti  [f.  78]  persuasione  magis  ydoneum  in  hoc 
mundo  reperire.  Aliquis  enim  in  uno,  et  alius  in  alio,  et  tertius  in  pluribus 
que  scribo  sunt  magis  experti,  necnon  in  multis  aliis  seientiis  de  quibus 
nichil  hie  tracto  habundant  quarum  nichil  scit  iste  vel  parum ;  sed  in 
omnibus  fere  que  scribo  hic,uullus  est  sic  instructus  iuxta  sensummeum. 
Nam  de  Hnguis  et  mathematicis  et  perspeetivis  et  parte  prima  experiment- 
alium  scientiarum  in  quibus  est  difficultas  propter  geometriam  potest  in 
pluribus  respondere.  Certus  tamen  sum  quod  nee  vestre  sapientie  nee 
rerum  magnitudini  potest  in  omnibus  satisfaeere  nee  in  eunctis  que  scit 
potest  persuadere  ita  prompte  et  lucide  ut  oportet.  Nee  mirum  cum  sit 
iuvenis,  et  ea  que  novit  inexpertus  edoeendo,  et  nondum  extraxit  flores  et 
fructus  de  radicibus  quas  obtinet  in  vigore. 

Non  tantum  vero  mitto  hune  iuvenem  propter  neeessitatem  vestri  man- 
dati  sed  propter  duas  alias  causas.  Unam  hie  expono  et  aliam  suo  loco. 
Que  enim  scribo  sunt  maxima,  et  propter  ignoraneiam  studentium  difficilia. 
Unde  de  facili  quicumque  hec  perlegat,  nisi  sit  homo  valde  sapiens, 
desperabit  et  estimabit  hec  esse  pervia  soli  divino  intellectui  vel  angelico. 
Sed  puer  hie  ostendit  quod  sunt  infinite  facilitatis  dummodo  habeant  inter- 
pretem  sufficientem.  Nam  omnia  hec  que  scribo  ipse  sine  difficultate 
intelligeret  ab  ore  meo ;  et  scriptum  quod  transmitto  intelligeret  pro 
magna  parte  per  seipsum,  et  tamen  puer  est  inexpertus  et  pauper  fuit  non 
potens  habere  libros  neo  doctores  nee  studio  vaeare  quia  nichil  habuit  nisi 
quod  amicos  aliquos  rogavi  pro  eo ;  nee  doctores  sufficientes  invenit,  nee 
quantitatem  unius  anni  posuit  in  omnibus  que  didicit  quia  servivit  eis  qui 
ipsi  vite  necessaria exhibebant.  Quanto  igitur  nos  seniores  qui  sumus  experti 
et  haberaus  intelleetum  exercitatum  in  sapientia  poterimus  eapere  omnia 
que  fidelis  interpres  nos  docebit  ?  Certe  non  est  comparatio.  Nam  Ari- 
stoteles  dicit  6*"  Ethicorum  quodiuvenes  utin  pluribus  non  sunt  sapientes 
proper  defectum  experientie.  Atque  dicit  3°  De  Anima  quod  intellectus 
exereitatus  in  sapientia  magis  vigorosus  est.  Et  Beatus  Petrus  contra 
Symonem  Magum  disputans  de  immortalitate  anime  dicit  quod  intellectus . 
non  debilitatur  propter  debilitationem  corporis  in  seneetute  sed  magis  con- 
valescit  et  potentior  efficitur.  Et  Tullius  hec  idem  docet  libro  De  Senee- 
tute. Et  hoc  videmus  dummodo  senectus  eonsistat  in  sua  naturali  dispo- 
sitione,  neclesio  virtutum  anime  naturalium  et  sensitivarum  contingat  extra 
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naturam,  quia  tunc  senes  delirant  quod  non  est  vitium  senectutis  naturalis, 
sic  nee  iuventutis,  quoniam  adoloscentes  multotiens  ex  occasione  lesionis 
organorum  et  potentiarum  anime,  sunt  stolidi  et  insani.  Et  hoc  probavimus 
pluries  in  senibus.  Nam  in  nuUo  tantum  desperant  homines  sicut  in  lin- 
guarum  cognitions  et  geometria  ac  arismetica  potestate  propter  subtilita- 
tem  perplexam  que  apparet  in  demonstrationibus  figurarum  et  numerorum 
quando  non  sunt  in  eis  a  iuventute  instructi.  Sed  nulla  est  ibi  difficultas, 
quando  homo  habet  bonum  instructorem,  si  addiscens  sit  diligens  et  con- 
lidat.  Plures  enim  senes  vidi  statim  sine  difficultate  percipere  gramaticam 
grecorum,  hebreorum  et  arabum  quamvis  debiles  habuerint  doctores.  Et 
certus  sum  quod  homo  habens  sufficientem  instructorem  potest  per  unam 
septimanam  scire  legere  et  scribere  probabiliter  grecum  et  hebreum,  et 
per  consequens  intelligere  quecumque  sancti  et  philosophi  latinorum 
ediderunt  in  suis  expositionibus  tarn  in  theologia  quam  in  philosophia,  si 
vult  se  exercitare  prius  '*  doctrinam.  Nam  ad  hunc  gradum  pervenire  facile 
est  qui  tamen  valet  sapienti  mille  marchas  auri  purissimi,  licet  ad  inter- 
pretandum  scientias  de  lingua  in  linguam  vel  ad  loquendum  vulgariter 
non  est  facile.  Nee  hoc  est  quod  modo  vestre  glorie  necessarium  estima- 
tur,  et  Meet  post  linguas,  per  geometriam  et  arismeticam  potestatem, 
tanquam  vias  universales,  omnia  pro  majori  parte  debeant  sciri  sicut 
ostendo  in  hiis  que  subscribo.  Tamen  certus  sum  de  hoc,  et  paratus  sum 
dare  oculos  meos,  quod  omnem  hominem  qui  diligens  esset  infra  quindenam 
docerem  quicquid  de  geometricis  valeat  omnibus  scientiis  tam  humanis 
quam  divinis,  et  longe  plus  de  utilitate  istius  scientie  quam  mathematici 
quicumque  addiscunt  in  10  annis  vel  20.  Nam  pessimum  modum 
doctrine  habent  in  hac  scientia  et  ideo  fere  quilibet  in  ea  negligit  laborare. 
Certificatus  enim  sum  quod  non  difficultas  a  parte  linguarum  et  scientiarum 
sed  a  parte  doctorum  qui  nesciunt  aut  nolunt  docere  utiliter,  et  a  parte 
addiscentium  qui  vel  non  sunt  diligentes  aut  desperant  [f .  78  d]  Quicquid 
enim  de  potestate  sapientie  didici  a  iuventute  quamvis  fui  semper  diligens 
et  continuus  in  studio  per  totam  vitam  meam,  exceptis  duobus  annis  quibus 
recreationem  et  solatium  quietis  sumpsi,  ut  melius  postea  laborarem,  ego 
docerem  in  4  annis  omnem  hominem  seu  iuvenem  sen  senem  qui  esset 
sollicitus  et  confidens  dummodo  scripturam  prius  parassem  quam  ei  viva 
voce  exponerem.  Unde  licet  difficilia  propter  ignoranciam  studentium 
ego  transmitto,  tamen  si  ore  proprio  interpretarer,  nulla  remaneret  diffi- 
cultas ;  et  similiter  in  aliis  quam  in  scripto  principali  quod  petit  vestra 
sublimitas  debent  poni. 

Ad  evidentiam  autem  scripture  quam  mitto  eius  intentionem  necesse 
est  aperiri  ut  etiam  si  aliquo  infortunio  scriptura  perderetur  summam 
totius  vestra  beatitudo  per  dicenda  valeat  moveri.  Persuasio  igitur  quam 
mitto  habet  septem  partes  et  quilibet  suas  distinctiones  et  capitula  desig- 
nata.  Quoniam  autem  nichil  aut  parum  de  veritate  sapientie  potest  patera 
ubi  non  excluduntur  4  cause  principales  erroris  humani,  quibus  omnes 
homines  impediti  sunt  et  omnis  status  a  principio  mundi  corruptus  est. 
Ideo  illas  pestes  inimicas  sapientie  in  prima  parte  gaudeo  removere  que 
sunt  occultatio  proprie  ignorantie  cuiuslibet  per  reprobationem  eorum  que 
nescimus  et  per  ostentationem  impudentem  illius  quantumcumque  parum 
sit  quod  scire  estimamus.    Alia  tria  sunt  fragilis  et  indigne  auctoritatis 

*  Sic. 
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exempla  que  sepius  allegamus,  consuetudinis  male  violent]  a  que  nos 
ligat,  et  opinio  vulgi  que  nos  reddit  obstinates.  Hec  autem  scriptura  sacra 
condempnat,  sancti  reprobant,  ius  canonicum  vetat,  pbilosophia  destruit  et 
omnes  sapientes  ab  initio  biis  4  contradixerunt  et  semper  resistebant. 
Nam  omnia  peccata  vite  et  scientie  per  hec  introducta  sunt,  et  omnis  uti- 
litas  est  exclusa,  et  omnes  homines  hiis  occupantur  et  hec  proponuntur  in 
excusatione  suorum  peccatorum  et  errorum.  Et  iam  viri  qui  sapien- 
tissimi  reputantur  hiis  causis  ignorantie  sepius  excecantur.  Copiose  igitur 
induco  sententias  sapientum  et  experientias  contra  hec  4  genera  venenorum. 
Nam  aliter  partes  sequentes  in  vanum  ponerentur  quia  nulla  veritatis  per- 
suasio  locum  habet  ubi  hec  quatuor  dominantur,  et  sic  pars  ceteris  previa 
terminatur.  Demonstratur  vero  in  parte  secunda  quod  una  est  sapientia 
perfecta  sacris  litteris  contenta,  per  ius  canonicum  et  philosophiam,  sub 
quo  comprehendo  ius  civile  et  omnem  humanam  sapientiam,  exponenda. 
Nam  necesse  est  quod  tota  sapientia  utilis  et  necessaria  ac  digna  filiis  Dei, 
auctore  Deo,  proponatur  in  scriptura  et  ibi  in  pugno  coUigitur  quod  in 
palmam  latius  explicatur  cum  per  ius  canonicum  et  philosophiam  ex- 
ponitur.  Unde  omnis  Veritas  ibi  in  fonte  coartatur,  quod  per  rivulorum 
profluvia  in  ius  canonicum  et  philosophiam  derivatur.  Et  ibi  in  radice 
coUigitur  quod  per  elegantiam  ramorum  et  nitorem  foHorum  et  florum 
pulchritudinem  et  fructuum  uberitatem  apud  ius  canonicum  et  philo- 
sophiam reperitur.  Hoc  autem  probo  per  sanctos  et  proprietatem  ipsius 
scripture,  et  per  ius  canonicum  et  per  virtutem  philosophic,  et  per  hoc  quod 
sancti  patriarche  et  prophete  a  principio  mundi  receperunt  omnem  sapien- 
tiam a  Deo.  Et  Salomon  complevit  omnia  antequam  philosophi  infideles 
gradus  sapientie  sunt  adepti.  Et  istud  est  maxime  considerandum  quia 
hoc  confirmat  omnia  precedentia  et  dat  auctoritatem  omnibus  que  subse- 
cuntur.  Et  ideo  non  est  mirum  si  philosophi  gloriose  locuti  sunt  de  celes- 
tibus  et  secretis  nature  et  artium  magnahum,  necnon  de  Deo  et  de  Christo 
et  de  beata  Virgine  et  de  angelis  et  demonibus  et  de  resurrectionibus 
corporum  et  de  vita  future  felicitatis  et  de  pena  etema  atque  de  secte 
fidelis  probatione  ac  sic  de  ceteris  archanis  sapientie  divine  et  humane  ut 
copiose  declaro  in  quinque  partibus  sequentibus.  Quoniam  omnia  hec 
fuerunt  revelata  Sanctis  ab  initio  mundi  et  ab  eis  per  longitudenem  vite 
certificata  et  in  scriptis  redacta  a  quibus  philosophi  scripserunt  omnia  que 
postea  nobis  reliquerunt.  Sed  hec  non  apparent  nobis  quia  hebreum,  cal- 
deum  et  grecum  et  arabicum  in  quibus  linguis  tota  sapientia  reperitur  non 
solum  divina  in  veteri  testamento  sed  liumana  secundum  eius  comple- 
mentum.  Quoniam  enim  sancti  a  principio  mundi  receperunt  veritatem 
Dei  que  continetur  in  scriptura  et  huic  intelligende  et  exponende  et  exe- 
quende  et  defendende  ac  probande  et  divulgande  necessaria  est  philosophia, 
ideo  eisdem  pariter  [?]  data  est  quibus  lex  divina  ;  et  ad  hoc  certificandum 
revolvo  totam  historiam  a  principio  mundi  per  singulas  etates  ut  inveniam 
tempus  cuiuslibet  parte  famose  in  sapientia,  ut  scilicet  videamus  qui 
sancti  fuerunt  prediti  omni  sapientia,  que  Sibille,  qui  fuerunt  septem  sapi- 
entes famosi,  qui  post  eos  dicti  sunt  amatores  sapientie  id  est  philosophi, 
qui  poete  preclari  ut  appareat  manifeste  quod  tota  sapientia  fuit  Sanctis  a 
Deo  data  antequam  ceteri  inventi  sunt  in  hoc  mundo  et  quod  a  Sanctis 
omnes  habuerunt  scientiarum  et  artium  principia  sicut  magnificus  Aris- 
toteles  [f.  79]  ipsa  coactus  veritate  confitetur.     Ostendo  vera  omnem 
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sapientiam  sacris  litteris  contineri  propter  causas  certas.  Prima  est  pro 
hac  persuasione  quam  facio  at  pro  toto  opera  quod  vestra  reverantia  pos- 
tulavit.  Sciens  enim  et  certificatam  habens  conscientiam  quod  omnis 
Veritas  contineatur  in  sapientia  Scripture  et  quicquid  ab  ea  alienum  est 
necesse  est  esse  panitus  erroneum  et  inane,  et  quod  ipsa  requirit  potestatem 
iuris  canonici  et  philosophie  pro  suo  intellectu  et  expositione.  Quicquid 
scribo  ad  presens  et  quicquid  intendo  scribare  usque  ad  finem  vita  mae 
cogam  sapiantie  Dei  daservira  et  sumo  sapientiam  hie  absolute  sciandam 
at  relate  ad  ecclesiam  Dei  et  cetera  prius  assignata.  Et  ideo  non  explico 
philosophie  potestatem  nisi  respectu  huius  sapientia  prout  absolute  vel 
relate  habet  sciri.  Nam  sum  certus  quod  solum  illud  da  philosophia  est 
utile  at  dignum  quod  sapientia  sacra  dignatur,  sicut  ab  ancilla,  requirere : 
totum  enim  residuum  stultum  est  et  insanum.  Quamvis  anim  philosophi 
infidelas  multa  et  preclara  et  omnino  necessaria  scripserunt,  que  de  radi- 
cibus  sanctorum  extraxerunt,  tamen  fragilitate  humana  devicti  in  sua 
infidelitate  cacutientes  atque  habantes  oculos  mentis  vana  gloria  fame 
inflatos,  grandia  volumina  adiderunt  in  quibus  multa  falsa  cum  veris,  et 
inutilia  cum  utilibus,  reliquerunt.  Secunda  causa  quare  efficacius  laboro 
ad  ostendandum  totam  sapientiam  sacris  litteris  comprehensam,  licet  jure 
canonico  et  philosophia  indigeat  propter  nostrum  intellactum,  est  ut  par- 
suadaam  ei  qui  planitudinem  habet  potestatis  quatinus  quicquid  utile  est  in 
scientiis  et  linguis  et  necessarium  sapientia  Dei  disponat  vicarius  Salvatoris 
studio  sapientie  ministrari,  quia  innumerabilia  desunt  usui  ecclesie  que 
sunt  in  fine  utiHtatis  eius  et  honoris  :  sicut  ex  scriptura  quam  mitto 
clarius  elucescet.  Sed  tartia  causa  me  movat  maxime,  quoniam  tam  in 
substantia  studii  quam  in  modo  studendi,  insupar  in  usu  aorum  qui  sunt 
in  ecclesia  Dai  prevalent  multa  que  sapientie  Dei  sunt  contraria  et 
postponitur  at  negligitur  hec  et  ea  que  ei  maxime  conveniunt,  cum  tamen 
per  aam  scientiis  et  utilibus  ad  vitam  tota  Dei  ecclesia  et  fidelium 
respublica  et  conversio  infidelium  et  reprobatio  eorum  qui  converti  non 
possunt  habent  dirigi  et  tractari.  Et  da  hiis  qua  nunc  loquor  patat  per 
totam  scripturam  quam  facio,  precipue  tamen  ex  primo  intentionem  meam 
post  7  eius  partes  principales,  quia  ante  complementum  earum  non  potest 
huius  rei  Veritas  apparere. 

Post  duas  partes  primas  descendo  tantum  ad  scientias  quinque  : 
quamquam  sint  plus  quam  triginta  partes  philosophia  principales.  Sed 
quia  sine  istis  nichil  potest  sciri  de  aliis  et  quia  iste  sunt  magis  necessarie, 
et  una  illarum  est  nobilissima,  quatuor  autem  relique  sunt  de  nobihoribus  : 
quinta  est  fundamentum  omnium  quantum  ad  Latinos,  ideo  expressam 
scripturam  facio  de  istis,  tacens  de  aliis  quousque  vastra  iusserit  celsitudo. 
Ultima  vero  harum  scientiarum  quinque  est  omnium  domina  :  scilicet 
moralis  philosophia  quam  Aristoteles  vocat  scientiam  civilem.  Et  dis- 
tinguo  eius  partes  quinque  principales ;  quarum  una  colligit  sententias 
philosophorum  electas  de  Deo  et  baata  Trinitate  et  da  Domino  Jesu 
Christo  at  de  Virgine  gloriosa  et  de  angelorum  officiis  et  demonium 
maliciis,  da  corporum  rasurrectione,  de  futura  felicitate  et  da  purgatorio 
et  inferno  et  de  cultu  divino.  Secunda  distinguit  radices  legum  reipublice  : 
et  sub  hac  parte  totum  ius  civile  quod  est  in  usu  latinorum  continatur 
et  ab  hac  extrahitur.     Tertia  pars  tangit  sententias  radicalas  de  moribus 
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cuiuslibet  persone.  Qaarta  descendit  ad  probationes  sectarumque  sint  et 
quot,  et  que  sint  false  et  quomodo  una  sola  est  vera,  et  qualiter  ilia  habet 
probari  et  cognosci  et  bee  est  lex  cbristiana.  Quinta  pars  est  de  persua- 
sione  observationis  legis  condite  et  probate  quibus  modis  habent  homines 
excitari  ad  eius  amorem  et  ut  detestentur  legis  et  virtutum  contraria.  Et 
hec  scientia  magna  est  finis  totius  sapientie  humane,  et  utitur  ceteris 
sicut  ancillis.  Omnes  enim  alie  sunt  propter  eam  et  ministrant  ei  veri- 
tates  et  opera  sapientie  quibus  in  hiis  quinque  partibus  utitur  afifluenter. 
Antepenultima  vero  scientia  vocatur  experimentalis  que  est  magistra 
omnium  precedentium,  nam  excedit  aliis  in  tribus  prerogativis  maximis. 
Una  est  quod  scientie  omnes  preter  banc  vel  utuntur  argumentis  tantum 
ad  probationem  conclusionum  suarum,  ut  pure  speculative  scientie,  vel 
habent  experientias  universales  et  imperfectas.  Sed  sola  experientia  per- 
fecta  facit  animuni  quiescere  in  luce  veritatis,  ut  certum  est  et  probatum 
in  ilia  parte.  Quapropter  necesse  fuit  imam  esse  scientiam  que  nos  de 
omnibus  veritatibus  scientiarum  aliarum  magnificis  certificaret  per  verita- 
tem  experientie  [f .  79  d]  et  hec  est  de  qua  loquor  que  ideo  vocatur  scientia 
experimentaUs  per  autonomasiam  "ab  experiencie  veritate  et  ostendo  in 
exemphs  ut  de  iride  et  aliis  quomodo  hec  prerogativa  isti  scientie  reser- 
vatur.  Secunda  est  dignitas  que  consistit  circa  veritates  maximas  que 
licet  sint  in  vocabuHs  aliarum  scientiarum  nominande  tamen  ahe  scientie 
non  possunt  eas  procurare,  et  huiusmodi  sunt  ut  prolongatio  vite  per 
remedia  contra  defectum  regiminis  sanitatis  ab  infantia  et  corruptionis 
complexionis  contracte  a  parentibus  qui  predicto  regimine  non  sunt  .usi. 
Hec  autem  prolongatio  ultra  consuetum  modum  vivendi  possibiHs  est  ut 
ostendo,  quatinus  deducatur  usque  ad  terminos  a  Deo  constitutos  qui  pre- 
teriri  non  poterunt.  Sed  homines  propter  negligentiam  regiminis  sani- 
tatis festinant  contra  naturam  in  senectutem  et  citius  longe  moriuntur 
quam  Deus  eis  concessit.  Ars  autem  medicine  non  potest  dare  remedia 
contra  ista  nee  dat :  sed  fatetur  ea  possibilia,  et  ideo  experimentalis 
scientia  soHs  sapientissimis  nota  excogita\it  remedia  quomodo  retardentur 
passiones  senectutis  et  quomodo  cum  venerint  mitigentur.  Hoc  autem 
exemplum  nobilissimum  et  alia  quedam  de  nobilioribus  post  illud  expono. 
Sed  tertia  istius  scientie  prerogativa  debetur  ei  magis  secundum  se  et  abso- 
lute, nam  dimittit  istas  duas  viaspretactas  et  convertit  se  ad  omnia  que  non 
spectant  ad  ahas  seientias  nisi  quod  in  multis  requirit  ministerium  aliarum. 
Sic  dominatrix  imperat  et  preeipit  famulabus  quam  habet  in  cognitione 
rerum  et  opere  mirabilium  summam  potestatem,  sicut  per  multa  exempla 
magnifica  declaratur.  Nam  et  si  astronomia  dat  cognitionem  futurorum 
presentium  et  preteritorum  secundum  possibilitatem  illius  scientie  lauda- 
bilem,  tamen  hec  scientia  longe  magis,  ut  dicit  Ptolomeus  in  libro  de  dis- 
positione  specierum.  Et  Aristotoles  et  majores  philosophi  super  hanc 
scientiam  sunt  fundati  et  nos  scimus  hoe  per  exercitium  huius  scientie. 
In  omnibus  tamen  salvatur  liberalitas  arbitrii  nee  imponitur  rebus  contin- 
gentibus  necessitas  eventus  nee  aliquid  inconveniens  fidei  vel  philosophie 
hie  servatur,  sicut  in  distinctione  in  iudiciis  habundanter  ostenditur  non 
solum  per  philosophos  sed  per  sanctos.  Opera  vero  istius  scientie  quedam 
naturalia  sunt  in  alteratione  mundi,  quedam  in  exeitationem  et  incUna- 
tionem  voluntatum  sine  coactione,  quedam  sunt  in  stuporem  sapientie, 
quedam  in  solacium  humane  vite.    Et  hec  scientia  utitur  omnibus  aliis 
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propter  moralem  scientiam  et  precipue  eis  ut  faciant  ei  opera  et  instrumenta 
sapientialia  quibus  utatur;  sicut  navigatoria  imperat  carpentatorie,  ut 
navem  sibi  faciat,  et  ars  militaris  precipit  fabrili,  ut  fabricet  ei  lorieam 
et  cetera  genera  armorum.  Eundem  enim  gradum  obtinet  hec  scientia 
respectu  aliarum  ;  nam  precipit  geometrie  ut  faciat  ei  speculum  comburens 
omnem  combustibile  contumax  et  resistens ;  et  non  solum  in  distancia 
parva  sed  in  omni  distancia  quam  yolumus,  sicut  docet  auctor  in  libro  de 
speculis  comburentibus,  que  possunt  fieri  si  vestra  precipit  magnitude. 
Et  hoc  ingens  miraculum  est  de  sublimioribus  que  possunt  fieri  per 
geometriam.  Et  imperat  ei  in  aliis  et  similiter  ceteris  scientiis  in  omnibus 
mirabilibus  et  archanis  nature  et  artis. 

Post  banc  in  ordine  dignitatis  et  nature  est  perspectiva ;  sed  eam 
precedens  in  via  discipline  et  quoad  nos.  Et  hec  scientia  necessaria  est 
studio  sapientie  et  mundo.  Nam  aliqua  potest  esse  melior  et  maior,  sed 
nulla  pulchrior  sicut  ostendo  in  principio ;  et  patet  ex  serie  totius 
tractatus.  Et  quia  hec  scientia  delectationem  habet  quasi  infinitam  et 
utilitatem  immensam  ideo  delector  explicare  eam  uberius,  et  maxime 
quia  sine  ea  nichil  potest  sciri  magnificum.  Nam  hec  est  scientia  de 
visu,  et  cecus  nichil  potest  scire  de  hoc  mundo.  Propter  quod  visus 
ostendit  nobis  omnes  rerum  dififerentias,  et  per  hunc  aperitur  nobis  via 
sciendi  omnia  sicut  patet  per  experientiam.  Et  Aristoteles  hoc  docet 
Primo  Metha.  Habet  autem  hie  tractatus  quem  vobis  presento  novem 
distinctiones  cum  suis  capitulis  in  quibus  nichil  continetur  nisi  quod 
debeat  omnem  sapientem  delectare  et  allicere  in  amorem  philosophic. 
Sed  hie  non  possum  explicare  intentionem  distinctionum  nisi  de  prima 
que  est  de  partibus  anime,  et  de  secunda  in  qua  compositio  oculi  tangitur  ; 
quia  geometrica  potestas  requiritur  ad  banc  scientiam  quam  nondum  in 
hac  epistola  exposui.  Oportet  enim  in  omnibus  fere  uti  habundanter 
lineis,  angulis  et  figuris,  et  extenditur  hec  scientia  ad  sapientiam,  tarn 
divinam  quam  humanam,  et  absolute  et  relate,  et  tanguntur  archana 
nature  et  artis  grandia  que  soli  sapientissimi  possunt  cogitare.  Et  pono 
figuras  ad  hoc  et  canones  ceteros,  quibus  contradici  non  potest.  Et 
sicut  demonstro  in  figuris  sic  potest  in  corporibus  et  operibus  sapientie 
exhiberi,  si  vestra  iusserit  beatitudo. 

[f.  80]  Mathematica  vero  secundum  aliquem  respectum  sui  requiritur 
ad  banc  scientiam.  Et  ideo  quoad  hec  est  inferior  in  ordine  nature.  Sed 
quia  mathematica  secundum  estimationem  mathematicorum  omnium 
considerat  alia  que  non  pertinent  ad  banc  scientiam,  immo  sunt  maiora 
eis  que  in  perspectiva  ventilantur,  ideo  prior  est  secundum  ilia  in 
ordine  dignitatis  quam  sit  perspectiva,  et  posterior  in  cognitione  nostra. 
Nolui  tamen  in  tractatu  quem  mitto  separare  partes  mathematice  ab 
invicem,  nee  de  hiis  determinare  omnia  que  oportet :  quia  hoc  habet  fieri 
scripto  principali,  quod  vestra  postulat  reverentia.  Sufficit  hie  brevius 
pertransire :  quoniam  tamen  mathematica,  secundum  quod  accipitur 
apud  omnes,  habet  scientias  multas,  etiam  plus  quam  14.  Quia  geometria 
est  duplex,  scilicet  speculativa  et  practica,  et  similiter  arismetica ;  et  eodem 
modo  astrologia  et  similiter  musica.  Et  hec  sunt  8,  quarum  quelibet 
habet  multas  scientias  sub  se.    Et  preter  omnes  has  est  una  cunctis 
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communis.  Oportuit  in  hoc  tractatu  uberius  loqui  de  mathematice 
potestate,  quam  de  aliis.  Nam  eius  potentia  latior  est  quam  aliarum 
scientiarum,  eo  quod  in  omnes  applicatur,  et  de  omnibus  quodammodo 
negociatur.  Unde  licet  maiora  possunt  esse  in  scientia  experimentali  tamen 
plura  hie  reperiuntur  magnifica,  quam  in  aliis  scientiis,  et  non  fiat  questio 
de  hoc  quod  quamlibet  istarum  scientiarum  quas  hie  enumero,  posse  in 
aliis  affirmem,  nee  alius  sine  singulis  sciri.  Nam  scientie  omnes  sunt 
connexe  sicut  partes  in  toto,  et  quelibet  non  solum  sibi  prodest  sed 
ceteris.  Nulla  enim  potest  sciri  sine  cuiuslibet  beneficio,  quia  Tullius,  in 
secundo  Questionum  Tusculanarum,  dicit :  Non  potest  aliquis  scire  pauca 
nisi  cui  nota  sunt  pleraque  aut  omnia.  Et  ideo  quelibet  ab  alia  dependet  et 
mutuis  se  fovent  auxihis.  Sed  mathematica  ampliora  beneficia  prestat 
propter  sui  magnitudinem.  Et  ideo  in  prima  distinctione  ostendo  quo- 
modo  geometrica  potestas  omnia  circuit  et  declarat.  Et  hec  consideratio 
habet  vias  magnas,  una  est  a  parte  efficientis  in  rebus  mundi,  alia 
est  a  parte  materie.  Duo  enim  concurrunt  ad  mundum  et  partes  eius, 
agens,  scilicet,  et  materia.  Nam  agens  quod  est  Deus,  licet  primo 
produxit  partes  principales  mundi  ex  nichilo,  ut  celum  et  4  elementa, 
tamen  de  elementis  tanquam  de  materia  cetera  producuntur.  Primo 
quidem  ostenditur  a  parte  efficientis  propositum,  qualiter  sciHcet  omnis 
multiplicatio  virtutis  sit  ab  agentibus  istius  mundi,  et  qualiter  omnis 
res  facit  speciem  et  virtutem  suam  secundum  lineas,  angulos  et  figuras, 
sive  in  visum  sive  in  alios  sensus  sive  in  totam  mundi  materiam.  Et 
non  solum  hec  influentia  est  necessaria  sed  magis  actio  ipsa  que  con- 
sequitur  ad  earn,  ut  non  solum  sciamus  multiplicationem  virtutis  ab 
agentibus  ut  lucis  a  sole  in  omnia,  sed  quomodo  alterat  per  lucem  suam 
universa.  Et  ideo  de  actione  ista  tracto  quia  eadem  virtus  multiplicatur 
a  sole  in  stellas  et  in  tactum  et  in  lutum  et  in  ceram,  sed  ceram  dis- 
solvit,  lutum  constringit,  tactum  fovet  et  stellam  sua  claritate  decorat. 
Nee  est  diversitas  a  parte  solis  influentis  sed  a  parte  materie  recipientis. 
Et  quoniam  per  istas  virtutes  fiunt  omnia  que  renovantur  in  hoc 
mundo  tarn  in  superioribus  quam  in  inferioribus,  ideo  nichil  potest 
sciri  nisi  huiusmodi  influentia  et  actio  sciantur.  Sed  hec  sciri  non 
possunt  nisi  exprimantur  ad  sensum  nostrum  per  lineas,  angulos  et 
figuras.  Et  ideo  pono  radices  omnes  circa  hanc  multiplicationem  et 
actionem  cum  ramis  floribus  et  fructibus  necessariis  huic  persuasioni. 
Et  canones  coarto  in  secunda  distinctione  circa  ista.  Et  secundum  has 
regulas  currit  tota  perspectiva  nee  potest  ipsa  sciri  nisi  optime 
sciantur  que  in  ista  distinctione  data  sunt  per  geometricam  potestatem. 
Et  ideo  multi  estimantur  quod  proprium  est  perspective  dare  rationem 
huius  multiplicationis  et  actionis,  sed  non  est  verum ;  nam  ista  sunt 
communia  omnibus  sensibus  non  solum  visui,  atque  omnibus  rebus  mundi 
sicut  ego  declare  per  documenta  manifesta  tam  in  celestibus  quam  in 
inferioribus :  et  ideo  in  tertia  distinctione  has  leges  multiplicationum 
applico  ad  res  huius  mundi,  ponens  exempla  famosa  ut  de  illuminatione 
stellarum  a  sole  et  de  omnibus  proiectionibus  virtutum  in  eis  quas  [f.  81  d] 
astronomi  considerant,  et  quahter  pulchrius  reprobatur  primo  philoso- 
phorum  ponentium  mundum  esse  unum  corpus  continuum  et  quod 
celum  sit  de  natura  ignis  ut  platonici  et  sancti  aliquando  adheserunt 
quam  per  alias  vias  arguendi  in  hac  parte.      Deinde  investigantur  com- 
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plexiones  omnium  locorum  mundi  quia  hoc  est  fundamentum  magnum 
cognoscendi  res  istius  mundi :  nam  variantur  secundum  diversitatem 
locorum  ut  planum  est  ex  diversitate  regionum  et  inaltatur  consideratio 
usque  in  locum  paradisi.  Et  quamvis  vulgus  theologorum  credit 
certificare,  de  hoc  tamen  ingens  dubitatio  occurit  eis  propter  huius- 
modi  multiplicationes  et  eccentricitatem  solis.  Deinde  descendo  ad 
varietatem  rerum  locatarum  penes  huiusmodi  influentia  celorum  et  ibi 
primo  in  .  .  ostendo  qualiter  diversitas  complexionum  oritur  in 
omnibus,  et  non  solum  in  aliis  ab  homine  sed  in  omnibus,  et  non 
solum  in  complexione  eorum  sed  in  moribus  et  artibus  et  occupa- 
tionibus.  Ex  quo  patent  magne  radices  super  quas  astronomi  se  sus- 
tentant  in  suis  iudiciis.  Deinde  in  particulari  revolvens  causam  fluxus 
et  refluxus  marium  secundum  casus  radiorum  ad  angulos  rectos  et 
obliquos  et  quia  istud  difficilimum  reputatur  nee  a  vulgo  datur  causa 
huius  penes  leges  multiplicationum,  ideo  specialiter  descendo  ad  hoc 
exemplum  famosum,  et  in  fine  subinfertur  comparatio  istarum 
multiplicationum  ad  sanitatem  consequendam  et  ad  infectiones  vi- 
tandas.  Et  tangitur  quid  tenendum  est  de  facinatione — nam  aliquid 
veritatis  habet,  licet  plurinium  falsitatis  qua  utuntur  magici 
et  increduli.  Quarta  vero  distinctio  descendit  ad  materiam  et  ea  que 
consequuntur  ad  facta,  ut  hec  omnia  manifestentur  per  virtutem  geometrie 
et  declarantur  maiora  hie  quam  prius.  Nam  totum  vulgus  graviter  errat 
inponendo  materiam  esse  unam  numero  in  omnibus  rebus  tarn  spiritu- 
alibus  quam  corporalibus,  ut  quod  una  et  eadem  materia  sit  in  me  et  in 
asino  et  lapide  et  in  celo  et  in  angelo  et  in  singulis  rebus.  Nichil  autem 
ita  est  erroneum  quod  a  vulgo  celebratur  quam  in  se  est  falsissimum  sicut 
per  rationes  naturales  et  methaphisicas  sufiQcienter  potest  edoceri  toti 
mundo  et  solvi  in  contrarium  quicquid  potest  fingi :  sed  has  rationes  nunc 
omitto  quia  non  procedo  hie  nisi  per  lineas  geometricas.  Atque  falsitas 
huius  rei  inducit  falsitatem  in  totam  rerum  cognition  em,  nam  impossible 
est  res  istius  mundi  esse  diversas.  Si  hoc  detur  atque  potentie  active  et 
rationes  seminales  sciri  non  possunt,  neque  rerum  generabilium  potest 
dari  generatio,  nee  modus  generationis  de  potentia  materie  quia  cum  sit 
error  in  principiis  est  error  in  principiatis  ut  Aristoteles  dicit  primo  celi  et 
mundi.  Et  ideo  per  banc  falsam  positionem  destruitur  tota  philosophia 
naturalis  apud  vulgus.  Nee  est  remedium  ignorantie  dum  ista  positio 
duret.  Hie  autem  aflfero  tres  demonstrationes  in  terminis  et  lineis  geomet- 
ricis.  Et  Philosophi  ante  Aristotelem  posuerunt  mundum  esse  unum 
corpus  continuum  sicut  prius  tactum  est.  Et  hec  positio  oritur  ex 
unitate  materie ;  ideo  descendo  ad  earn  sed  non  reprobandam  cum 
prius  reprobata  est  sed  ad  ostendendum  falsigraphias  geometricas 
hie  posse  adduci  fortissimas,  et  quomodo  solvantur.  Et  quoniam 
positio  Democriti  et  Leucippi  qui  posuerunt  omnia  fieri  ex  athomis 
indivisibilibus  magis  turbavit  Aristotelem  et  adhue  turbat  naturales 
propter  subtilitatem  cavillationum,  ideo  illam  penitus  elido  per  poten- 
tiam  geometrie.  Quoniam  autem  figuratio  est  passio  materie  et 
theologi  sicut  philosophi  querunt  efficaciter  de  figura  celi  e  partium 
principalium  mundi,  atque  pulchra  est  consideratio  de  hoc  ideo  manifesto 
omnia  que  hie  sunt  necessaria.  Et  non  solum  explieans  veritatem  figura- 
tionis  sed  reprobando  falsas  figurationes  Platonicorum  in  quo  est  pulchra 
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consideratio  omni  homini  volenti  scire  magnificas  veritates.     Sed  iuxta 
figuration  em  aque  pono  ingens  nature  miraculum,  quo,  scilicet,  efficaciter 
demonstratur  quod  idem  vas  continere  potest  plus  de  liquore  cum  est 
in  inferiori  loco  quam  cum  altius  elevatur  et  plus  continebit  in  celario 
quam  in  solario.     Et  ulterius  extenditur  consideratio  ad  unitatem  mundi 
et  finitatem,  quia  qui  ponit  plures  mundos  aut  unum  infinitum  non  potest 
ponere  unum  Deum  secundum  Aristotelem  et  Averoym  primo  celi  et  mundi 
et  quia  tempus  sequitur  conditiones  materiales  et  motus  sequitur  tempus 
et  evum  est  annexum  tempori  et  hec  omnia  ignorantur  a  [f.  81]  vulgo 
propter  hoc  quod  non  dantur  cause  in  eis  per  vias  geometricas  ideo  descendo 
ad  hec.     Sed  habundantius  ad  motum  propter  hoc  quod  magna  difficultas  et 
utilitas  est  ibi  et  multiplex  pulchra  figuratio.    Unde  in  ilia  parte  tanguntur 
radices  magne  scientie  que  vocatur  scientia  de  ponderibus.   Deinde  comparo 
mathematicam  primo  mediantibus  scientiis  aliis  et  rebus  mundi  quas  facit 
cognosci  que  necessarie  sunt  theologie  probans  per  sanctos  copiose  quod 
utilissima  est  theologie  et  quoniam  septem  sunt  radices  magne  quibus 
mathematica  valet  sapientie  divine  sciende,  ideo  ostendo  hoc  in  singulis 
capitulis  inter  que  aliqua  sunt  infinite  difiScultalis  non  propter  se  ipsa  sed 
propter  hoc   quod  vulgus  mathematicam   ignorat    etiam    compositum. 
Maxime  vero  est  difficultas  de  passione  Domini  que  kalenda  et  quota  fuerit 
luna  quando  celebrabatur,  in   quo   casu  non  fero  sententiam   quia  non 
potest  ferri  sine   Apostolica   sanctione.     Pono   tamen   rationes  efficaces 
contra  sen  sum  vulgi  mathematicam  ignorantis.    Et  quamvis  mathematica 
sit  utilissima  sapientie   divine,  ut   ex  hiis  manifestum  est,  tamen  quia 
alique   auctoritates   sanctorum   propter    indicia  futurorum    sunt   effuse 
contra    nomen    mathematice    ideo    expono    eas    ostendens    quod    non 
potest   aHquid    obici    contra  mathematicam   que   est  pars    philosophie 
sed    solum    contra  mathematicam   que   est  pars   artis  magice.     Unde 
contra   banc   sancti    solum    locuti   sunt    veram    mathematicam    extol- 
lentes.      Duplex    enim    est    mathematica,    una   est   supersticiosa    que 
necessitatem  interponit  omnibus  et  libero  arbitrio   certam  cognitionem 
ponit  in  omnibus  f  uturis ;  sed  hec  a  Sanctis  et  a  philosophis  reprobata 
est  sicut  manifestissime  ostendo.     Eeliqua  vero  mathematica  que  pars  est 
philosophie  licet  conveniat  in  nomine  cum  predicta  tamen  contraria  est 
professione  et  a  Sanctis  maxime  commendata.     Postquam  vero  hec  ita  se 
habent  descendo  ad  mathematice  potestatem  prout  ad  ecclesiam  com- 
paratur  et  tango  ibi  de  fide  quam  tenet  Ecclesia  quomodo  potest  roborari 
per  banc  scientiam :  ostendens  quod  astronomia  revolvit  omnes  sectas 
principales,  que  non  possunt  esse  nisi  sex,  in  quibus  occupatur  totum 
genus  humanum   a  principio   mundi    usque  in    finem.     Et  manifesto 
quomodo  astronomi  distingunt  has  sectas,  incipientes  a  secta  hebreorum 
usque  ad   sectam   antichristi :  et  quomodo  laudes  maximas  dant  secte 
christiane  :  et  quomodo  testificantur  Christum  debere  nasci  de  virgine 
et  quomodo  et  quando  secta  Machometi  destruetur  ut  magnum  gaudium 
prestetur   Christianis.     Et  per  hec  preparetur  via  ad  considerationem 
temporis  antichristi.     Quod  si  ecclesia  scrutaretur  prophetias  sacri  textus 
et  dicta  sanctorum  et  sententias  Sibille  et  MerHni  et  aliorum  prophetarum 
gentilium,  adderetque  considerationes  mathematicas   et   scientie  experi- 
mentalis  proculdubio  utiUter  posset  sibi  providere  contra  tempora  anti- 
christi et  suorum.    Magna  enim  est  consideratio  unde  sit  oriundus  et 
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quis  erit :  et  sic  de  ceteris  eius  conditionibus.  Et  si  ecclesia  faceret  quod 
in  se  asset,  Deus,  credo,  uberius  revelaret,  precipue  si  de  hoc  ordinaretur 
aliqua  oratio  specialis  per  totam  ecclesiam.  Nam  prophetie  aliquando 
dicte  sunt  cum  omni  assertione  et  irrevocabili  iudicio  aliquando  non  sic, 
sicut  patet  de  Nathan  propheta,  qui  verbum  suum  revocavit  quod  dixerat 
de  edificatione  tempH.  Et  Ysaias  dixit  Ezechie  quod  disponeret  domui 
sue  ut  moreretur  et  tamen  vita  sua  per  15  annos  fuit  protensa,  et  simihter 
de  prophetia  lone  de  subversione  Ninive  et  huiusmodi  multa  sunt.  Unde 
quamplura  dicta  sunt  de  antichristo  que  evenient  per  neghgentiam 
Christianorum  et  que  mutarentur  si  Christiani  facerent  quod  in  eis  esset ; 
scilicet  ut  tempus  eius  inquirerent  et  scientias  magnas  haberent  in 
promptu  quibus  ipse  utetur.  Nam  tunc  possent  eius  opera  redargui 
tanquam  non  essent  miraculosa  ut  finget  se  facere  sicut  Deus,  quoniam 
erunt  opera  nature  et  philosophic  et  artium  magnarum  quamvis  multa 
poterit  facere  per  adjutorium  demonum.  Et  si  ecclesias  haberet  pars 
instructas  scientiis  magnificis  tunc  pro  eius  utilitate  possent  fieri-  opera 
consimilia  operibus  antichristi  et  posset  falsitas  eius  aperiri  et  violencia 
repelli  in  multis  :  ut  saltem  ilia  eius  turbatio  pessima  mitigetur  multi- 
pliciter.  Deinde  additur  consideratio  de  falsitate  Kalendarii  maxima  et 
de  eius  possibili  correctione,  et  qualiter  potest  corrigi.  A  principio  enim 
ecclesie  fuit  magna  contentio  de  hoc  et  diu  duravit,  tandem  fuit  omissa 
tum  propter  difficultatem  tum  propter  hoc  quod  ecclesia  fuit  illis  temporibus 
occupata  nimis  contra  tyrannos  et  contra  hereticos,  tum  quia  astronomia 
non  fuit  certificata  illis  temporibus,  et  adhuc  difficile  est  eam  certificari  in 
omnibus.  Sed  tamen  quantum  sufficit  Kalendario  potest  bene  certifi- 
cari :  et  quoniam  non  potest  fieri  hoc  negotium  [f .  81  d]  nisi  per  prelatos, 
et  prelati  non  habuerunt  usum  astronomic  et  compoti,  ideo  neglectum  est 
usque  nunc.  Sed  post  correctionem  sacri  textus  corruptissimi  in  exem- 
plari  vulgato,  nichil  est  in  ecclesia  Dei  quod  tantum  indigeat  remedio. 
Et  vilissimus  error  est  et  plenus  omni  scandalo  cum  ex  sola  procedit  igno- 
rantia,  sicut  sciunt  omnes  compotiste  et  astronomi  et  qui  hiis  sunt  imbuti. 

Hiis  habitis  facio  computationem  mathematice  ad  regimen  reipublice 
et  hie  maiora  et  iocundiora  reperiuntur  quam  in  prioribus.  Nam  hie 
tango  radices  cognoscendi  hec  inferiora  per  celestia.  Et  ad  hoc  sciendum 
oportet  scire  quantitatem  et  figuram  habitabilis  et  climata  et  regiones 
mundi  ut  sciamus  quibus  et  quot  modis  varientur  regiones  ab  invicem  per 
celestia,  et  qualiter  eadem  regio  in  diversis  horis,  diebus,  septimanis, 
mensibus  quartis  anni  et  annis  diversis  ;  et  qualiter  res  diverse  eiusdem 
regionis,  et  ideo  tanguntur  planetarum  et  stellarum  fixarum  nature  quibus 
operantur  in  hoc  mundo  et  super  res  singulas,  et  canones  et  tabule  et 
figure  necessariead  hecassignantur.  Et  datur  modus  universalis  iudicandi 
de  singulis.  Modus  autem  particularis  et  specialis  reservatur  principal! 
scripto,  quod  vestra  sanctitas  requisivit.  Et  Si  homo  nesciret  plus  de 
hoc  mundo  quam  quod  hec  pars  huius  tractatus  tenet  non  esset 
ignobili  preditus  scientia  radicali  respectu  ceterarum  que  conse- 
quuntur  ad  radices.  Deinde  maior  accidit  consideratio  quam  operum 
utilium  ut  prospera  reipublice  promoveantur  et  adversa  reprimantur  et  de 
hiis  utetur  antichristus  et  sui.  Unde  per  opera  hec  experimentalis  scientie 
et  perspective  dividet  terram  gratuito  nisi  ecclesia  per  consideralionem 
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sapientie  occurrat  et  hiis  operibus  sapientes  a  principio  usi  sunt.  Nam 
Moyses  et  Salomon  et  Aristoteles  et  multi  tyranni  mundum  sic  invaserunt 
ut  Alexander  Magnus  qui  non  babuit  40  milia  hominum  et  tamen  ausus 
fuit  totum  mundum  invadere  et  prevaluit,  Sed  Aristoteles  cum  eo  fuit  et 
mundum  tradidit  ei  per  sapientiam  mathematice  cum  aliis  scientiis 
sapientialibus.  Et  tango  considerationes  astronomic  non  solum  respectu 
alterationis  totius  mundi  sed  aliquid  specialiter  pro  operibus  medicine, 
manif estans  quomodo  necesse  est  medicum  scire  astronomiam  aut  operatur 
a  casu  et  fortuna.  Et  tango  maxima  opera  geometrie  et  secretissima  et 
armerice  et  musice  que  sunt  maxima  et  vix  exprimi  possunt  et  ideo  de 
biis  pauca  verba  facio.  Et  cum  remanent  nobis  due  comparationes 
mathematice,  scilicet  respectu  considerationis  infidelium  et  reprobationis 
eorum  qui  converti  non  possunt  quod  tango  de  hiis  quantum  ad  presens 
sufficit.  Nam  radices  ideo  signate  sunt  in  prioribus  distinctionibus  ut  satis 
manifesto.  Deinde  remanet  una  scientia  que  in  me  est  facilis  et  puerilis 
in  qualibet  lingua.  Sed  quia  sapientia  latinorum  tanta  est  ex  alienis 
Unguis,  nam  totus  textus  sacer  et  tota  philosophia  descenderunt  a  linguis 
extraneis,  ideo  gramatica  ut  est  utilis  latinis  maxima  sui  utilitate  com- 
prehendit  orthographiam  aharum  linguarum  et  cetera  que  ad  gramaticam 
pertinere  noscuntur.  Et  hoc  ostendo  per  8  magnas  et  pulchras  con- 
siderationes, ut  videatur  quod  minora  sunt  magis  necessaria  sicut  scribit 
apostolus.  Facile  enim  ex  hiis  patet  omni  sapienti  quod  hie  est  porta 
philosophie  sapientie  apud  latinos  et  magis  theologie,  et  comparo  hec  non 
solum  sapientie  absolute  sed  relate  ecclesie  et  ceteris  prenotatis. 
Inter  que  duo  maxime  sunt  consideranda,  scihcet,  correctio  sacri  textus 
et  conversio  infidelium.  Nam  sine  contradictione  probo  universali  pro- 
batione  quod  totus  textus  in  exemplari  vulgato  est  falsus  vel  dubius,  que 
dubitatio  habet  cadere  in  virum  sapientem,  sicut  timor  approbatur  qui 
cadit  in  virum  constantem.  Probatio  autem  particularis  et  specialig 
potest  vestre  sapientie  cum  iusseritis  presentari.  Sed  non  per  me  solum 
sed  longe  magis  per  alium  qui  in  hoc  casu  laboravit  per  30  annos  et  volvit 
totum  modum  correctionis  et  quicquid  hie  requiritur  et  potest  perficere 
dummodo  in  libris  iuvetur  aliarum  linguarum.  Nam  iamdiu  est  fecisset 
certam  probationem  si  Bibliam  grecam  et  hebream  habuisset,  et  hbrum 
ethimologiarum  in  illis  linguis  que  habundat  apud  eos,  sicut 
Ysidorus  et  Papias  apud  nos,  et  sunt  etiam  in  Anglia  et  in  [f.  82] 
Francia  et  in  multis  locis  inter  Christianos.  Unde  hie  homo  veri- 
tatem  littere  daret  et  expositionem  sensus  litteralis  certam,  ita  quod 
quilibet  tune  per  se  posset  intelligere  textum  Dei  sine  omni  difficultate  et 
labore  usque  ad  rerum  proprietates  et  naturas,  in  quibus  stat  sensus 
litteralis.  Nam  omnes  creature  a  summis  celorum  usque  ad  terminos 
eorum  ponuntur  in  scriptura  vel  in  genere  vel  in  specie  vel  in  simili  vel 
in  singulari  quarum  cognitio  facit  sensum  litteralem  ut  per  convenientes 
adaptionesetsimilitudinestransumptasarebus  eliciantur  sensus  spirituales. 
Nam  hoc  est  proprium  Scripture  et  propter  hoc  per  expositiones  sanc- 
torum et  sapientum  ut  sic  tota  sapientia  philosphie  sciatur  in  expositione 
sapientie  Dei  et  quod  illi  homini  deficit  in  hac  parte  potest  sufficienter  per 
alios  haberi  per  vestrum  adiutorium  et  mandatum. 

Non  solum  adolescens  hie  potest  vestre  sanctitatis  occupationibus  in 
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opere  quod  mitto  deservire,  si  placet,  sed  prelibatio  nunc  digesta  totius 
tractatus  aperit  intellectum.  Insuper  modus  legend!  remedium  prestat. 
Si  vero  tempus  haberet  vestra  dominatio  melius  essefc  totum  per  ordinem 
legere  quia  priora  in  ordine  sciendi  precedunt  que  sequuntur.  Quoniam 
tamen  inundationes  negociorum  vestre  beatitudinis  animum  sollicitant  et 
quia  idemptitas  mater  est  saucietatis,  ideo  poterit  vestra  sapientia  aliquid 
cuiuslibet  partis  de  septem  temptare  et  visa  intentione  primarum  ad 
sequentes  transire.  Prima  vero  pars  et  ultima  sunt  eiusdem  generis, 
quia  omnia  sunt  moralia  que  in  prima  parte  continentur  propter  quod 
facilis  est  transitus  a  primis  ad  posteriora.  In  prima  vero  parte  et 
secunda  et  tertia  et  ultima  non  est  aliqua  fere  diflScultas,  et  in  multis  locis 
aliarum  magna  planicies  reperitur,  ita  quod  licet  multa  sint  difficillima  ut 
opere  compleantur  satis  tamen  de  facili  possunt  intelligi  ut  cum  in  applica- 
tione  numerorum  ad  res  que  in  scriptura  ponuntur  ardua  est  et  maxima 
comparatio  computandi  prccipue  in  magnitudine  et  altitudine  celorum  et 
stellarum  et  elementorum  mundi,  tamen  quilibet  sine  diflScultate  potest 
capere  quod  intendo  ;  et  sic  in  aliis  quamplurimis,  tam  in  practicis 
mathematice  quam  in  scientia  experimentali  ubi  opera  nature  et  artis 
subtilia  et  archana  requiruntur  que  scripto  de  facili  possunt  intelligi. 
Ceterum  licet  in  applicatione  mathematice  ad  res  mundi  et  in  perspectiva 
et  in  quibusdam  aliis  locis  sint  multe  difficultates  in  modo  demonstrand, 
nisi  apud  eos  qui  geometriam  noscunt,  cum  ipse  veritates  concluse  per 
quas  est  labor  demonstrandi  sunt  satis  faciles  secundum  se,  et  delectabiles 
perlegenti.  Et  quicquid  ad  geometriam  secundum  se  pertinet  iuvenis 
hie  non  solum  libro  sed  corde  novit.  Si  enim  ita  bene  sciret  applicare 
eam  ad  res  et  scientias  sicut  scit  in  propria  forma  eam  tunc  sibi  et  aliis 
sufficeret,  quia  ilia  est  via  in  omnia  cognoscenda  ut  tractatus  series 
manifestat. 

Totum  autem  opus  usque  ad  scriptum  principale  quod  vestra  petit 
serenitas  ob  hoc  habere  difficultatem  necesse  est  quia  in  summa  et 
universali  transeo  et  incomplete  et  per  frusta  et  tamen  oportet  sic  esse  in 
principio  quia  Aristoteles  et  Seneca  dicunt :  Quod  nata  est  nobis  via  a 
confusis  ad  distincta  et  ab  universalibus  ad  particularia  et  ab  incompletis 
ad  perfecta  et  a  partibus  ad  tota. 


THE  INVENTORY  OF  THE  JEWELS  AND  WARDROBE  OF  QUEEN 
ISABELLA  (1307-8). 

The  following  document  is  printed  from  what  is  evidently  a  fair 
copy  in  the  French  Archives  Nationales,  Tresor  des  Chartes,  J.  631, 
No.  4.  It  obviously  refers  to  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II,  though 
the  copyist  has  misdated  it  1289.  The  writing  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  early  fourteenth  century,  very  carefully  done,  but  with  no 
ornamental  letters  except  the  initial  C.  It  is  written  on  two 
pieces  of  white  vellum  sewn  together  in  a  long  roll.  H.  de  Boville 
is  doubtless  Hugues  de  Bouville  who  figured  as  chamheUan  in  1287 
among  the  officials  authorised  to  enter  into  the  Chambre  aux 
Deniers,  receiving  wages  as  such,^  and  was  present  at  the  present- 

'  Borrelli  de  Serres,  Becherches  sur  divers  services  publics,  p.  313. 
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ment  of  the  accounts  of  the  Temple  in  1289.  He  appears  again  in 
a  similar  capacity  in  1301.^  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  of  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  that  Bouville  and  his 
fellows,  in  addition  to  their  duties  of  audit  and  general  surveillance 
in  financial  matters,  acted  also  themselves  on  different  occasions  as 
gestionnaires  avec  compte  particulier.^  In  this  case  the  sum  is  a  very 
considerable  one  for  the  period,  close  on  21,000  pounds  Parisis. 

The  copyist  has  miscopied  other  figures  besides  the  date.  In 
the  Somme  for  the  autres  joiaux  a  /aire  la  volonte  de  la  royne,  the 
copyist  has  probably  omitted  HIP,  the  reading  being  II™  HIP'' 
VIII.  XVIs.  VId.,  and  the  correct  total  of  the  items  2,487L  16s.  6d. 
The  Somme  des  hostillemens  dessus  dis  should  be  1,971/.  5s.  lOd.,  not 
1,9721.  5s.  lOd.  as  in  the  manuscript.  Allowing  for  these  corrections 
the  total  is  21,275L  lis.  2rf.,  or  20,876Z.  lis.  2d.  without  them. 

The  blanks  left  point  to  an  intended  revision  which  it  never 
received.  Its  presence  in  the  Tresor  des  Cluirtes  seems  to  point  to 
its  being  a  special  copy  intended  for  the  king,  as  also  does  the 
careful  character  of  the  handwriting  and  the  elaborate  initial  C. 
Even  a  medieval  scribe  would  scarcely  have  wasted  so  much  pains 
on  a  document  of  a  purely  business  character.  It  is  the  jewels 
mentioned  that  Edward  is  said  to  have  handed  over  to  Gaveston, 
thereby  causing  the  first  quarrel  between  himself  and  Isabella. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  purchases  included  not  only  jewels,  crowns,  and 
trinkets,  but  also  furniture  and  vestments  for  the  royal  chapel,  and 
household  linen.  Indeed,  what  we  have  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  outfit  for  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  including  even  horses, 
and  the  means  of  conveying  it  and  Isabella  and  her  household  to 
England.  The  marriage  took  place  on  25  Jan.  1308  at  Boulogne, 
so  that  the  document  must  belong  to  the  year  1307  or  1308.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  inserted  apostrophes  where  necessary, 
and  changed  the  Roman  figures  (except  in  the  date)  into  Arabic. 

Walter  E.  Erodes. 

C  est  le  compte  des  joyaux  et  autres  choses  apparfcenans  a  1' 
aournement  de  la  royne  d'  angleterre  achetees  par  H.  de  Boville  1'  an  mil 
CO  iiii^''  ix. 

Joyaus  pour  le  corps  de  la  royne. 

Pour  une  couronne  750 1.  Pour  une  autre  couronne  600 1.  pour  une 
autre  couronne  280 1.  pour  un  cercle  dor  300 1.  pour  un  autre  cercle  dor  a 
pierrerie  400 1.  pour  un  fermail  d'  or  a  deux  lions  a  pierrerie  200 1.  pour  une 
fleur  de  lis  dor  a  pierrerie  400  1.  pour  uns  trecons  d'  or  d'  orfaverie  et  un 
chapel  de  celle  oeuvre  a  rubis  et  esmeraudes  336 1.  19s.  Id.  pour  uns  autres 
trecons  adoublez  761.  6s.  3d.  Et  pour  deux  autres  1151.  9s.  7d.  Pour 
trois  hennaps  d'  or  pesans  16  mars  6  onces  4  esterlins  ob.  8721.  17s.  9d. 
pour  deux  pos  a  vin  e  im  pot  a  eaue  un  hennap  sans  pie  e  deux  cuiUiers 
d'  or  pesans  18  mars  e  5  onces  836  1.  14s.  4d.     Somme  5168  1.  7s. 

*  Borrelli  de  Serres,  Becherches  sur  divers  services  publics,  p.  318.  *  Ibid.  p.  325, 
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Autres  joiaux  a  faire  la  volonte  de  la  royne. 

Pour  quatre  couronnes  d'  or  a  pierrerie  640 1.  pour  trois  chapeaux  a  rubis 
et  esmeraudes  255 1.  Pour  un  fermail  et  une  fleur  de  lis  d'  or  160 1.  Pour 
une  cainture  d'  or  120  1.  pour  4  hennaps  d'  or  pesans  13  mars  une  once  e 
trois  esterlins  530 1. 6s.  3d. 

Pour  quatre  hennaps  dargent  dores  a  piez  pesans  162  mars  37  ester- 
lins 882  1.  10s.  8d.     Somme  2087 1.  16s.  6d.  par[isis]. 

Hostillemens  d'  argent  pour  1*  ostel. 

Pour  cincquante  escueles  pesans  99  mars  e  10  esterlins  68s.  pour 
marc  336 1.  16s.  6d.  pour  euvre  2  s.  pour  marc  9  1.  18s,  pour  30  escuelles  de 
30  mars  70s.  pour  marc  210  1.  e  pour  I'ouvrage  2s.  pour  marc  6 1.  Somme 
80  escuelles  5621.  14s.  6d. 

Pour  six  grans  plas  e  douze  autres  mendres  e  24  autres  plas  a  fruit 
pesans  106  mars  5  onces  2  esterlins  et  ob.  68s.  pour  marc  3621.  12s.  e 
pour  ouvrage  2s.  pour  marc  10 1.  12s.  6d.    Somme  de  ces  plas  373 1. 4s.  6d. 

Pour  deux  grans  justes  a  vin  quatre  pos  de  quarte  e  deux  pintes 
186 1.  12s.  9d.  Pour  quarante  hennaps  blans  sans  pie  leschansonnerie 
172  1.  lis.  6d.  Pour  quatre  bacins  a  laver  mains  135  1.  15s.  pour  quatre 
autre  divers  bacins  a  laver  107  1.  4s.  9d. 

Pour  deux  autres  bacins  a  laver  son  chief  561.  16s.  pour  quatre 
douzaines  de  cuilliers  21 1.  18s.  6d.  pour  deux  plas  a  dragee  40 1.  13s.  et 
pour  deux  hennaps  pour  chambre  28 1.  15s.  3d.  Pour  une  grant  escuelle 
pour  aumosne  142  1.  19s.  9d.  Pour  une  nef  91  1.  18s.  4d.  Pour  fouraus 
de  cuir  bouli  a  garder  e  mettre  les  vaisseaux  dessus  dis  et  pour  le  dechiet 
de  r  argent  dessus  dit  50  1.  2s.  Somme  des  hostillemens  dessus  dis 
1972  1.  5s.  lOd. 

Aournemens  e  hostillemens  appartenans  a  la  chappelle. 

Pour  un  calice  d'  or  209 1.  10s.  7d.  Pour  une  tres  belle  crois  d'  or  175 1. 
Pour  deux  bacins  d'argent  dores  et  esmailliez  41 1.  2s.  6d.  pour  un  ulcel  a 
eaue  benoite  34  1.  8s.  6d.  Pour  un  esautier  46  1.  5s.  6d.  Pour  deux 
burettes  11 1.  15s.  lOd.  pour  deux  chandeliers  421.  2s.  3d.    Pour  (  *) 

101.  19s.  lOd.  pour  une  table  a  porter  la  pays  112s.  pour  une  boiste  ivuire 
garnie  d'  argent  a  mettre  le  pain  a  chanter  52s.  Somme  de  ces  aourne- 
mens e  hostillemens  pour  la  chapelle  579  1.  9s. 

Item  en  toile  pour  6  aubes,  pour  6  surplis  pour  6  roches  pour  6 
touailles  pour  toile  a  fere  corporaux  pour  5  paire  de  paremens  aus  dites 
touailles  pour  livres  de  chapelle  c'est  assavoir  messel  greel  epistolier  et 
ordinaire.  Pour  6  aumuces  de  dos  de  calaber  forres  de  vair  pour  trois 
chapes  de  cuer  chasuble  tunique  et  damatique  de  veluel  rouge.  Pour 
autant  de  garnemens  de  drap  d'  or  blanc  de  turquie.  Pour  3  chasubles 
une  de  veluel  vert  1'  autre  de  (  "* )  rouge  et  la  tierce  de  samit  noir 

avec  les  estoles  e  phanons  de  niesmes  pour  3  seurtaintes  pour  un  parement 
d'  autel  de  drap  d'  or  de  turquie  pour  demi  drap  d'  or  de  veluel  a  fair  un 
dossier  a  autel.  Pour  un  drap  de  veluel  roie  a  couvrir  1'  ecrin.  Pour  un 
drap  roie  a  couvrir  V  autel  pour  un  autre  drap  de  soie  a  tenir  la  platene  du 
calice.  Pour  un  orillier  a  mettre  dessus  le  messel  de  drap  d'  or  de  turquie 
pour  un  escrin  a  mettre  les  corporaux.  Pour  les  courtines  de  1'  oratoire 
la  royne.  Pour  les  tapis  a  mettre  devant  lautel  et  en  1'  oratoire  la  royne 
des  armes  de  France  et  d'  angleterre  pour  6  touailles  pour  2  coffres  a 

*  This  space  is  left  blank  in  tlte  manuscript. 
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mettre  les  choses  dessus  dites.  Pour  une  some  et  un  bahu  et  un  coffre 
pour  les  cierges  et  pour  20  pieces  de  drap  dor  a  faire  des  oflfrandes 
696  1.  8s.  4d. 

Somme  total  pour  la  chappelle  1275  1.  17s.  4d. 

Eobes  pour  le  corps  de  la  royne. 

Pour  une  robe  de  samit  rouge  pour  une  autre  robe  dor  de  turquie 
en  laquelle  elle  fu  espousee  pour  une  autre  robe  de  veluel  gramsi 
pour  un  corset  de  tartais  moret  et  pour  une  autre  robe  de  tartais  changent 
pour  une  robe  de  trois  draps  d'or  palazin  pour  un  couvertoir  de  samit 
rouge  pour  un  couvertoir  de  drap  d'or  pour  6  garnemens  d'  escarlate  moree 
pour  6  garnemens  d'un  drap  vert  de  Douay  pour  6  garnemens  d'  un  tresbon 
mabre  pour  6  garnemens  descarlate  rosee  pour  une  robe  pour  une  robe  de 
drap  de  broiselles  et  5  paire  de  robes  de  diverses  couleurs  du  don  du  roy 
de  France.     Somme  1183  1.  5s.  parpsis]  pour  le  corps  la  royne. 

Pour  forrures  pour  le  corps  la  royne  tant  pour  chapes  manteaux  sercos 
gardecorps  couvertous  et  autre  garnemens  forres  d'  ermine  de  camocas  de 
menu  vair  de  gros  vair  e  autres  forrures  1110 1.  18s.  7d. 

Somme  toute  des  robes  et  forrures  pour  le  corps  la  royne  2294 1.  3s.  4d. 

Pour  robes  pour  dames  et  damoiselles  245  1.  18s. 

Pour  forrures  pour  elles  213 1.  19s. 

Somme  des  robes  et  forrures  pour  dames  et  damoiselles  4591. 17s. 

Draps  nappes  et  touailles  pour  le  corps  la  royne  c'  est  assavoir  1288 
aunes  de  toile  de  Eains  pour  faire  15  paire  de  draps  pour  le  lit  la  royne 
et  447  aunes  de  toile  de  Eains  a  faire  robelinges  pour  elle.  Et  419  aunes 
de  toile  pour  baings  13001.  6s.  6d.  Item  pour  toile  pour  dames  et 
damoiselles  et  pour  autres  toiles  necessaires  a  envelopper  e  mettre  les  dites 
toiles  pour  touailles  pour  lostel  et  pour  sacs  pour  enfardeler  les  choses 
dessus  dites  231  1.  4s.  6d.,  pour  126  petis  coeuvrechies  ?  1481.  8s.  Et 
pour  6  douzainez  de  coiffes  181. 

Aoumemens  de  chambre. 

Pour  une  chambre  de  drap  d'  or  lozengee  des  armes  de  France 
d'Angleterre  et  de  Brebant  c'est  assavoir  coutepointe  chevetier  ciel  8  quar- 
reaux  et  8  pecis  tappis.  Et  pour  ime  autre  chambre  de  France  tant  seule- 
ment.  Et  pour  une  autre  chambre  esleriee  dellemeismes  avec  un  esprevier 
et  courtines  de  meismes  et  pour  une  autre  petite  chambre  c  'est  assavoir 
coutepointe  et  quatre  petis  tapis  tant  seulement  de  couleur  rouge  pour  un 
doublet  pour  le  lit  la  royne  pour  un  matras  im  coissin  et  orillier  pour  un 
esprevier  ouvre  d'  or  pour  4  courtines  de  cendel  et  deux  de  toile  pour  10 
sieges  pour  un  dossier  pour  table  aparer  et  un  autre  a  chascun  jour 
pour  4  chaieres  et  une  damoisel  et  forriaux  de  cuir  pour  les  mettre  et  une 
damoisel  et  forriaux  de  cuir  a  lez  mettre.  Pour  7  coutepointes  de  chendal. 
5  saiges  12  tapis  pour  garde  robe  et  4  autres  tapis  a  couvrir  les  sommiera 
pour  une  coutepointe  8  tapis  et  une  saige  et  pour  autres  3  tapis  et  une 
coutepointe  et  une  saige  et  pour  quarriaux  pour  le  char  matres  et  tapis 
pour  char  2186  1.  13s. 

Pour  chars  6  chevaux  pour  le  char  la  royne  char  pour  damoiselles  5 
chevaux  pour  icellui  char  chairios  10  chevaux  pour  iceulz  charios  pour  le 
harnois  des  chevaux  des  chars  et  charios  pour  gamison  des  ferreures  par 
voie  jusques  a  la  mer  2119  1.  10s. 

Pour  sambues  pour  la  royne  pour  5  palefrois  pour  le  corps  la  royne 
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pour  4  lorains  pour  4  sambues  pour  damoiselles  pour  quatre  palefrois  pour 
damoiselles  pour  4  lorains  pour  damoiselles  pour  draps  acliettes  pour 
faire  les  paremens  aus  palefrois  la  royne  1015  1.  13d.  Cofifres  amuncelles 
forciers  bahus  neccessaires  [sic]  aus  choses  dessus  dites.  18  pennonciaus 
a  conduire  le  harnois  par  la  mer  489 1.  17s.  Pour  les  choses  dessus  dites 
porter  de  lieu  en  autre  9  1.  4s.  Id. 

Somme  total  208791.  12s.  6d. 

[Indorsed  des  joyauz  et  babillemens  de  madams  yzabel  de  France 
Boyne  d'  Angleterre.] 


AN    UNKNOWN    TREATY    BETWEEN    EDWARD    IV    AND    LOUIS    XI. 

The  first  volume  of  the  'Eegistres  Gascons,'  edited  by  MM.  Ch. 
Bernadou,  P.  Ythurbide,  and  E.  Ducere  (pp.  132, 133-4),  published 
at  Bayonne  in  1896,  contains  the  following  order  of  Louis  XI  to 
proclaim  a  treaty  with  England,  agreed  to  in  1482.  As  the  existence 
of  this  treaty  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  historians  the  discovery 
has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  who  writes  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — 

'  That  Louis  XI  made  a  fresh  treaty  with  England  in  1482  is  a 
new  point  and  not  a  little  interesting.  The  meaning  of  it,  more- 
over, is  pretty  clear.  Since  1475,  when  Edward  IV  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  forced  Louis  to  pay  him  tribute,  matters  between 
England  and  France  had  seemed  to  be  settled.  The  peace  was  to 
last  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  was  to  be  cemented  by 
a  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  Edward's  daughter  Elizabeth. 
Edward  hardly  seems  to  have  thought  of  Louis  playing  him  false, 
believing,  no  doubt,  that  by  his  alliance  with  Burgundy  he  had 
France  at  his  mercy.  In  1476,  however,  Charles  the  Bold  was 
killed  at  Granson,  leaving  his  daughter  Mary  his  heiress,  and 
Burgundy,  of  course,  was  weaker.  In  1479  negociations  were 
opened  between  England  and  France  for  an  extension  of  the 
"  truce,"  as  it  was  still  called,  for  100  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  who  died  first  (Eymer,  xii.  98).  But  in  1480  Edward  made 
a  compact  with  Maximilian  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  Mary  (the 
real  heiress  of  the  duchy),  that  if  Louis  would  not  submit  his 
differences  with  them  to  him  he  would  take  their  part  against  him 
(ibid.  xii.  133-4).  In  1482  Mary  unexpectedly  died  from  a  fall 
from  her  horse,  and  Louis  at  once  saw  his  advantage.  He  first 
smoothed  matters  with  Edward  by  this  new  treaty  which  has 
just  been  discovered,  prolonging  the  time,  not  for  100  years 
(that  proposal  evidently  had  fallen  through),  but  for  one  year 
after  the  death  of  the  prince  who  died  first ;  then  negociated  the 
treaty  of  Arras  (concluded  on  December  23)  with  Maximilian  for  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  violation 
of  the  former  pledge  to  rdarry  him  to  Edward's  daughter.     And 
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Maximilian  was  apparently  no  less  perfidious  in  the  matter  than 
Louis.  The  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  was  gone;  the  French 
tribute  to  England  must  cease  ;  and  Comines  believed  that  Edward, 
who  died  in  April  following,  died  of  the  treaty  of  Arras.' 

Wentworth  Webster. 

Stance  du  16  Octobre  1482. 
(Suit  dans  le  manuscrit,  une  page  blanche.) 

Messieurs,  je  me  recommande  a  vous.  (Je)  vous  enuoie  le  double 
d'une  comission  que  le  Eoy  m'a  enuoie  pour  la  treue  continue  entre  luy 
et  le  Eoy  d'Anglaterre ;  fectes  la  crier  et  publier  ainssi  qu'il  est  acoustume ; 
toutes  fois  pour  ce  ne  laisses  point  de  bien  garder  le  bille,  auxj  bien  ou 
mieulx  que  auez  acoustume  ;  de  ce  que  surbiendra  le  bous  le  farey 
assauoir,  priant  Dieu,  Messieurs,  qu'il  vous  aie  en  sa  garde.  Escruit  a 
Bordeu  le  xv®  d'octobre.  Ainssi  signe  au  pie :  Le  bien  vostre,  Odet 
Daidie.    Et  au  doux  :  a  Mess""^  le  escheuinx  de  le  cite  de  Baione. 

Segse  la  tenor  de  ladite  comission  : 

Loys  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Eoy  de  France,  a  nostre  ame  et  feal  con- 
seillier  et  cbambellan  le  Sire  de  Comminge,  admiral  de  Guienne  ou  a  ses 
lieuxtenans,  salut  et  dilection.  Comme  despi  en  ca  plusieurs  traictez  et 
appoinctements  ayent  este  faitz  entre  nous  et  le  Eoy  dAngleterre  pour  la 
seurte  de  noz  pays  seigneuries  et  subgectz  et  des  siens,  et  mesmement 
taules  et  abstinence  de  guerre  pour  aucun  temps,  lequel  n'est  encores 
passe,  mais  pour  tousiours  viure  en  paix  et  transquilite  entre  nous  et  luy, 
et  lea  subgectz  d'ung  chascun  coste,  ayons  encores  fait  prins  et  continue 
lesdictes  treues  et  abstinence  de  guerre  durant  la  vie  d'entre  nous  deux 
et  vng  an  apres  la  mort  du  premier  decedant,  ainsi  et  par  la  forme  et 
maniere  qu'elles  ont  este  et  sont  par  cy  deuant  prinses  entre  nous  et  ledit 
Eoy  d'Angleterre,  par  quoy  soit  besoing  le  faire  crier  et  publier  par  aucuns 
lieux  de  notre  royaulme,  a  ce  plus  seurement  noz  subgectz  puissent  aller 
et  frequenter  la  mer  et  le  pays  d'Angleterre  marchandement  ou  autrement 
sans  crainte  et  dangler.  Pour  ce  est  il  que  nous  vous  mandons  et  com- 
mectons  par  ces  pressentes  que  vous  faictes  crier,  publier,  signiffier  et 
assauoir  par  tous  les  lieuxs,  pors,  haures,  coste  de  le  mer  de  Guienne  et 
ailleurs  ou  verrez  que  besoing  sera  lesdictes  treues  et  abstinence  de  guerre 
ainsi  prinses,  conclues  et  prolongees  entre  nous  et  le  Eoy  dAngleterre 
et  les  pays,  terres  et  seigneuries  et  subjectz  d'ung  chascun  coste,  durant 
le  temps  de  noz  vies  et  vng  an  apres  le  premier  decedant,  et  tout  ainsi  que 
elles  sont  et  ont  este  par  cy  deuant.  Et  faictes  ou  faictes  faire  inhibicion  et 
deffence  de  par  nous  sur  les  peines  en  tel  cas  requises  que,  contre  ne  au 
preiudice  des  dictes  treues,  aucun  de  quelque  estat  ou  condition  que  soit  ne 
face  ou  face  faire  aucunement  au  contraire,  en  pugnissent  et  corrigent  les 
infracteurs  d'icelles  treues  de  telles  pugnicions  et  amandes  corporelles, 
criminelles,  et  ciuilles,  ainsi  et  telles  que  au  cas  aparthiendra,  nonobstant 
opposicions  ou  apposicions  clameur  de  haro  et  doleances  quelxconques, 
pour  lesquelles  ne  voulons  estre  aucunement  diflfere.  De  ce  faire  vous 
donnons  pouuoir,  auctorite  commission  et  manderaent  espicial ;  mandons 
et  commandons  a  tous  noz  justiciers  ofificiers  et  subgectz  que  avons,  voz 
commis  et  depputez,  en  ce  faisant  obeissent  et  entendent  diligenment. 
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Donne  au  Plesseis  du  Pare  le  penultinie  jour  de  septembre  I'an  de  grace 
mil  iiij''  iiij^-^  et  deux,  et  de  nostre  regne  le  xxij*'.  Ainsi  signe  :  par  le 
Roy  ;  le  conte  de  Marie,  mareschal  de  France  ;  le  sire  de  Bouchaige,  et 
autres  presents.    Parent. 

JHUS. 

De  las  partz  deu  Rey  N*"®  sauuiran  S"'"  et  de  Moss*""  de  Cominge, 
comissaire  en  queste  part : 

Ffem  assauer  a  totz  los  subjectz  deudjt  S°'de  queinh  estat  et  condicion 
que  sien  que  lodit  Seinhor  a  feyt  treubes  et  abstinence  de  guerre  per  si  et 
sons  subjectz,  ab  lo  Rey  d'Angleterre  et  sons  subjectz,  duredeyre  ladite 
treube  et  abstinence  de  guerre  entre  lesditz  S*"*  Reys  la  vite  durant  d'enter 
lor  dus  et  vng  an  apres  deu  prumer  descedant,  aissi  et  per  le  forme  que 
per  auant  eren  enter  losditz  S"*  feyte.  Per  que  mandam  a  totz  los 
subjectz  deu  Rey  N''<=  dit  S°' :  que  ladite  treube  et  abstinence  de  guerre 
aissi  feyt  per  lodit  Seinhor  ab  lo  Rey  d'Angleterre  et  sons  subjectz  per  lo 
termj  susdit,  aquere  ayen  a  entretenir  et  goardar  chens  aquere  auguneraent 
imfrauder  ne  rompe.  Et  asso  sus  pene  de  confiscacion  de  corps  et  de 
bens  et  autrement  estre  punitz  aissi  que  au  cas  apertendra  cum  a  rebelles 
et  deshobediens. 

Publicat  fo  lo  present  crit  de  comandement  deu  S"  En  loctenant  de  Moss, 
lo  mayre  de  le  ciutat  de  Baione,  escleuinx  et  conseilh  dequere  au  torn  de 
ledite  ciutat  et  quoayreforcx  dequere  a  son  de  trompe  per  mj  Johan  de  le 
Segue  scindic  et  procurayre  de  ledite  ciutat  digmenjen  a  xx  d'octobre  mil 
iiij*^  Ixxxij.  Presens :  Bemad  deu  Sanguinet,  Arnauton  de  Bone  Notz, 
Berthomyu  de  Naymes,  Laurens  de  la  Lande  et  plusors  autres  vesinx  de 
ledite  ciutat. 

WILLIAM    HEDGES    IN    TURKEY. 

Lord  Winchilsea's  despatches  supply  the  exact  dates  of  Hedges' 
visit  to  England  in  1661,  which  are  only  approximately  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  L.  L.  Kropf.'  Lord  Winchilsea  writes  in  his  letter 
of  1  March  166^-  (O.S.)  from  Constantinople,'  I  thought  fit  to  write 
also  by  the  bearer  hereof  M""  Hedges  (who  is  to  returne  againe 
suddainly  and  is  so  discreet  a  person  as  you  may  entrust  with 
anything  to  mee).'  During  this  visit,  as  Mr.  Kropf  points  out, 
Hedges  was  appointed  by  the  Levant  Company  their  treasurer  at 
Constantinople.  He  must  have  started  on  his  return  journey  soon 
after  the  date  of  his  pass  (24  Oct.),  for  Lord  Winchilsea  adds 
in  a  postscript  to  his  letter  of  1  Feb.  166|^  (O.S.),  *  At  this  instant 
M**  Hedges  is  arrived  .  .  .'  A.  E.  Stamp. 


TWO  despatches  belative  to  the  battle  of  fontenoy. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  by  eye- 
witnesses there  are  two  which  deserve  particular  attention — Saxe's 
report   to   the  war  minister,  x\rgenson,  and   Ligonier's  letter  to 

'  English  Histoeical  Keview,  xii.  312  (April). 
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the  British  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Harrington.  The  latter,  which 
is  among  the  foreign  office  papers  in  the  public  record  office,  has 
not  been  printed,  though  the  relation  of  the  action  sent  home  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  published  by  authority,  borrowed 
largely  from  it.  Saxe's  report  is  included  in  the  'Lettres  et 
Memoires '  compiled  by  Grimoard  and  published  in  1794.  But, 
besides  minor  misprints,  some  of  the  paragraphs  have  been  mis- 
placed, spoiling  the  sequence  of  it,  and  in  one  case  cutting  a 
sentence  in  two.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  reprint  it  in 
what  appears  to  be  its  true  order,  alongside  of  Ligonier's.  The 
transpositions  have  been  indicated  by  references  to  the  pages.  A 
few  notes  on  particular  points  have  been  added.      E.  M.  Lloyd. 

Le  Marechal  de  Saxe  au  Comte  d' Argenson} 

Au  camp  devant  Tournai,  le  13  mai  1745. 

Je  croirois  manquer,  Monsieur,  a  I'amitie  dent  vous  m'honorez,  si  je 
n'entrois  pas  dans  quelques  derails  avec  vous  sur  I'evenement  qui  est 
arrive  avant-hier. 

Les  ennemis  nous  ont  attaque  dans  la  plaine  d'Antoin.  Comme  j'avois 
toujours  cru,  malgre  la  diversite  des  opinions,  qu'ils  viendroient  par  ce 
c6te-la,  j'avois  depuis  quelques  jours  examine  avec  attention  le  terrain, 
pour  en  tirer  I'avantage  que  les  situations  peuvent  fournir  a  un  General. 
Lorsque  les  troupes  ont  ete  formees  j'ai  eu  la  satisfaction  de  voir  la  dis- 
position approuvee  generalement,  tant  par  I'officier  que  par  le  soldat ;  ce 
qui  est  un  grand  point  a  la  guerre.  Les  ennemis  s'etant  approches  le 
19  [9]  du  Haut-Escaut,  le  Eoi  m'a  ordonne  de  faire  passer  la  partie  de 
I'armee  qui  etoit  a  la  rive  gauche  de  I'Escaut,  ou  je  I'ai  formee  comme  je 
I'avois  projette ;  la  droite  de  I'infanterie  a  Antoin,  le  centre  au  village 
de  Fontenoi,  qui  est  traverse  par  un  ravin,  et  la  gauche,  en  venant  en 
equerre,  a  I'extremlte  des  bois  de  Barri,  ou  j'avois  fait  construire  une 
bonne  redoute.^  J'avois  fait  couper  les  haies  et  les  arbres  en  avant  du 
ravin  qui  traverse  le  village  de  Fontenoi ;  apres  quoi  j'ai  fait  bruler  la 
moitie  du  village  qui  se  trouvoit  au-dela  du  ravin.  Derriere  cette  ligne 
d'infanterie  j'ai  place  la  cavalerie  sur  deux  lignes,  appuyant  la  droite  a 
I'infanterie  entre  le  village  de  Fontenoi  et  Antoin,  et  la  gauche  a  la 
chapelle  de  Notre-Dame-des-Bois.  Le  terrain  va  en  pente  douce  depuis 
Antoin,  Fontenoi,  Notre-Dame-des-Bois  et  a  I'extremite  des  bois  de  Barri 
jusqu'a  Fontenoi,  et  de  Notre-[Dame]-des-Bois  jusqu'a  Antoin.^  Ou 
etoit  appuyee  notre  gauche,  c'etoit  a  la  redoute  dont  je  viens  de  faire 
mention,''  j'avois  place  sur  la  pente  qui  regarde  Tournai,  et  qui  est  hors 
de  la  vue  du  terrain  ou  etoient  les  ennemis,  plusieurs  reserves,  tant  de 
cavalerie  que  d'infanterie,  et  pour  derniere  ressource  la  Maison  du  Koi  et 
les  Carabiniers.  Le  reste  de  la  journee  du  10  se  passa  a  placer  et  a 
ranger  les  troupes,  et  en  legeres  escarmouches  entre  les  Grassins  et  les 

'  Lettres  et  Memoires  dzi  Marichal  de  Saxe,  tome  i.  pp.  230-6.     Paris,  1794. 

^  Besides  this  redoubt  there  was  another  to  the  north  of  it,  and  three  others  between 
Fontenoy  and  Antoing ;  but  they  played  no  material  part  in  the  battle.  The  interval 
between  this  redoubt  and  Fontenoy  was  less  than  half  a  mile. 

'  Comma  in  Lettres,  &c.,  followed  by  small  o.  *  Semicolon  in  Lettres,  &c. 
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ennemis,  qui  travailloient  a  ouvrir  des  marches  sur  plusieurs  colonnes 
pour  venir  a  nous.  Le  11,  a  5  heures  du  matin,  je  les  vis  se  former  a  la 
demi-portee  du  canon  de  nous,  les  Anglais  etoient  a  la  droite,  vis-a-vis 
notre  gauche,  et  les  HoUandais  s'allongerent  en  equerre  vers  Antoin. 
J'avois  place  100  pieces  de  canon  de  campagne  en  differens  endroits  tout 
du  long  du  front  de  I'infanterie  ;  un  moment  apres,  en  pla9ant  une 
batterie  de  canon,  M.  du  Brocard  fut  tu^,  et  le  Eoi  fait  une  grande  perte 
dans  cet  officier,  qu'il  ne  remplacera  pas  aisement.  Apres  une  demi-heure 
de  canonade,  les  Anglais  attaquerent  le  village  de  Fontenoi  avec  de 
grands  cris ;  ^  j'y  avois  place  la  brigade  de  Dauphin  et  celle  du  Roi,  pour 
la  soutenir  ;  a  une  forte  petite  distance,  derriere  etoit  celle  de  la  Couronne 
et  de  Royal ;  les  Anglais  y  furent  si  bien  rcQus  que  dans  un  moment  le 
ravin,  qui  est  au-devant  du  village,  fut  comble  de  corps  morts ;  ils  soutin- 
rent  cependant  cette  attaque  ^ 

[p.  234]'^  par  un  feu  de  mousqueterie  fort  vif.*  Un  moment  apres 
I'attaque  du  village  de  Fontenoi,  je  les  vis  deboucher  de  derriere  le  village 
sur  deux  lignes  d'infanterie  fort  epaisses,  et  ils  vinrent  attaquer  les 
Gardes-Fran9aises  et  Suisses,  qui  occupoient  le  terrain  entre  le  village  de 
Fontenoi  et  la  redoute  de  la  gauche ;  les  Gardes  furent  pliees  dans  un 
moment,  et  il  me  fut  impossible  de  les  rallier  ;  comme  la  droite  de  ces 
deux  lignes  s'^toit  fort  approchee  de  la  redoute  de  la  gauche,  elle  se 
trouvoit  fort  incommodee  par  le  feu  de  I'artillerie  et  de  la  mousqueterie 
qui  en  sortoit ;  elles  voulurent,  par  un  quart  de  conversion  a  gauche,  se 
replier  sur  le  village  de  Fontenoi,  pour  prendre  notre  infanterie,  qui  y 
etoit  en  flanc  et  en  queue. 

Sur  ce  mouvement,  je  les  chargeai  avec  la  gauche  de  ma  premiere  ligne 
de  cavalerie,  ce  qui  les  obligea  h>  s'arreter.  lis  couvrirent  leur  flanc  d'un 
bataillon,  ce  qui  nous  presentoit  une  esp^ce  de  bataillon  quarre  long.^ 

^  Fontenoy  was  attacked  mainly  by  the  Dutch.  According  to  Espagnac  {Histoire 
de  Maurice,  Comte  de  Saxe)  and  to  the  author  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  there  was  a  first  attack  about  9  a.m.,  and  a  second  at  10  a.m.,  simul- 
taneously with  the  advance  of  the  right  wing  upon  the  interval  between  the  village 
and  the  wood.  The  Hanoverian  battalions  took  part  in  the  first  attack ;  in  the  second 
their  place  was  taken  by  two  British  battalions  (the  3rd  and  the  42nd  Highlanders), 
the  Hanoverians  being  formed  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing,  and  joining  in  its  advance. 
Saxe  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Antoing,  and  watched  the  repulse  of  the  Dutch 
from  that  point.  This  accounts  for  his  speaking  of  the  English  as  issuing  from  behind 
the  village  of  Fontenoy. 

*  Full  stop  in  Lettres,  &c.  '  Capital  in  Lettres,  &c. 
»  Comma  in  Lettres,  &c. 

•  In  another  French  account  (Lettres  et  MSmoires,  i.  201)  this  oblong  is  described 
as  a  column  whose  front  was  of  three  battalions  (i.e.  about  400  yards)  and  whose 
flanks  were  very  long.  General  David  Stewart,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders, 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  formation  was  arrived  at :  '  The 
ground  between  the  wood  and  Fontenoy  being  insufficient  for  the  whole  to  form  in 
line,  the  flanks  wheeled  back  on  their  right  and  left,  and  then  facing  towards  their 
proper  front,  moved  forward  along  with  the  centre,  thus  forming  the  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square'  (vol.  1.  p.  275).  It  is  more  likely  that  the  front  was  narrowed  in  some 
such  way  as  this  as  the  British  lines  approached  the  French  position,  and  their  flanks 
came  under  close  fire  from  the  village  and  redoubt,  than  that,  as  Saxe  describes  it, 
the  two  lines  carried  the  French  position,  and  then  wheeled  to  their  left  and  closed 
the  gap  between  them  on  their  right  flank  with  a  battalion.  Including  the  Hanoverians 
and  three  battalions  of  Ingoldsby's  brigade  (one  battalion  had  been  sent  to  attack 
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Cette  situation  a  dur^  depuis  8  heures  jusqu'a  2  heures  apres-midi,'°  les 
empechant  toujours,  par  plusieurs  charges  renouvelees  de  se  porter  sur  le 
village  de  Fontenoi,  qui  etoit  le  point  capital. 

Le  canon,  qui  etoit  dedans  et  aupres  de  la  redoute  de  la  gauche,  con- 
tenoit  pendant  ce  temps-la  toute  la  cavalerie  Anglaise,  qui  soutenoit  cette 
infanterie,  et  y  a  cause  une  grande  perte. 

Voyant  enfin  notre  infanterie,  la  Maison  du  Roi,  les  Carabiniers 
et  une  grande  partie  de  la  cavalerie  fort  rebutee  par  les  differentes  charges 
qu'elles  avoient  fait  inutilement  sur  cette  infanterie  Anglaise,  je  fus  trouver 
les  Carabiniers  et  leur  dis  de  faire  un  dernier  effort,  que  les  charges  pre- 
cedentes  n'avoient  pas  reussi,  parce  qu'ils  s'y  etoient  pris  avec  trop  de 
vivacity,  et  qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  dpnne  le  temps  aux  diverses  reserves  que 
j'avois  sur  ma  gauche,  d'arriver  sur  ce  bataillon  quarre,  ce  qui  donnoit  le 
temps  aux  Anglais  de  repousser  une  attaque  apres  I'autre,  et  qu'il  falloit 
faire  I'effort  en  meme-temps. 

[p.  232]  Del^  je  fus  joindre  la  brigade  des  Irlandais,  qui  ^toit  derriere 
la  redoute  de  la  gauche  avec  la  brigade  de  Normandie  et  ce  qui  s'etoit  rallie 
des  Gardes-Fran9aises  et  Suisses.  Je  mis  M.  de  Lowendahl  h,  la  tete  de 
ce  corps,  qui  etoit  place  en  colonne  par  brigade,  et  lui  ditdecequoi  j'etois 
convenu  avec  les  Carabiniers.  Nous  nous  ebranlames,  et  la  brigade  Irlan- 
daise,  qui  avoit  la  tete,  les  chargea  aussi  audacieusement  qu'il  est  possible ; 
les  Carabiniers  s'ebranlerent  en  meme-temps,  et  la  Maison  du  Eoi,  jalouse 
de  ce  qu'on  ne  lui  avoit  rien  dit,  partit  a  toute  jambe  et  se  jeta  tete  baissee 
dans  les  Anglais :  dans  un  moment  cette  colonne  anglaise,  qui  pouvoit 
consister  en  huit  ou  10,000  hommes,  fut  aneantie.^' 

Je  regagnai  mon  champ  de  bataille,  et  m'arretai  a  cent  pas  au-dela, 
voyant  toute  la  cavalerie  Anglaise  en  ordre  pour  soutenir  la  retraite  de  son 
infanterie  ;  des  qu'elle  I'eut  recueilhe,  elle  commen9a  sa  retraite,  et  comme 
nous  en  avions  assez,  je  ne  songeai  qu'a  remettre  I'ordre  dans  les  troupes 
qui  avoient  charg6. 

Je  compte  que  les  Anglais  ont  laisse  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  7  a  8000 
hommes.'^    Les  Hollandais,  qui  etoient  vis-^-vis  notre  droite,  ont  aussi 

Fontenoy),  there  seem  to  have  been  twenty  battalions,  or  about  13,000  men,  in 
the  square.  With  this  number  of  men,  even  supposing  them  to  be  formed  six  deep,  as 
they  probably  were,  the  length  of  the  two  lines  would  be  750  yards,  or  equal  to  the 
whole  interval  between  the  village  and  the  redoubt.  Besides,  the  British  guards  were 
on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  and  if  it  had  wheeled  as  a  whole  to  the  left  they  would 
have  become  part  of  the  left  flank  of  the  square.  In  that  case  they  could  not  have 
been  engaged  with  the  Irish  brigade,  as  we  are  told  they  were  (Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1745,  p.  315).  The  plans  given  in  Espagnac's  work  go  to  confirm  Stewart's  version 
of  the  formation,  but  show  the  right  flank  of  the  square  as  formed  by  Ingoldsby's 
battalions,  which  joined  on  to  the  right  of  the  main  body  as  it  advanced.  Ingoldsby 
himself  said  that  these  battalions  did  not  come  within  150  yards  of  the  redoubt. 

'"  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  would  be  six  hours ;  but  Saxe  himself  puts  the  critical  phase  of 
the  battle  at  about  four  hours.    Espagnac  says  that  the  British  attack  took  place  at 

10  A.M. 

"  Espagnac,  who  was  present,  uses  equally  strong  language — '  fut  foudroy^e  et 
disparut.'  To  this  may  be  opposed  not  only  the  English  versions,  but  that  of 
Voltaire — *  lis  quitt^rent  le  champ  de  bataille  sans  tumulte,  sans  confusion '  [SUcle 
de  Louis  XV), 

'-  The  detailed  returns  of  the  English  and  Hanoverian  losses  furnished  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  on  15  May  gave  a  total  of  6,703,  and  he  stated  the  Dutch  and 
Austrian  loss  to  be  1,554.     There  seems  no  reason  for  questioning  these  returns. 
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beaucoup  perdu  par  I'effet  de  notre  canon,  qui  les  a  si  bien  contenus  qu'ils 
n'ont  jamais  pu  faire  approcher  leur  infanterie  de  la  notre. 

Vous  verrez,  Monsieur,  par  la  copie  de  la  lettre  que  m'^crit  M.  le 
Comte  d'Etrees,  que  j'ai  detache  pour  suivre  la  marche  des  ennemis,  que 
la  victoire  est  complete.  Je  crois  que  vous  trouverez  que  le  Eoi  n'a  pas 
perdu  du  temps  depuis  qu'il  est  arrive  ici. 

Je  ne  saurois  vous  faire  d'assez  grands  eloges  de  la  fermete  de  son  air 
et  de  sa  tranquillite  ;  il  a  vu  pendant  plus  de  4  heures  la  bataille  fort 
douteuse ;  cependant  aucune  inquietude  n'a  ^clat6  de  sa  part ;  il  n'a 
trouble  mon  operation  par  aucun  ordre  oppos6  au  mien,  qui  est  ce  qu'il 
y  a  le  plus  a  redouter  de  la  presence  d'un  Monarque  environne  d'une  Cour 
qui  voit  souvent  les  choses  autrement  qu'elles  ne  sont ;  enfin  le  Eoi  a  ^te 
present  pendant  toute  I'afifaire,  et  n'a  jamais  voulu  se  retirer,  quoique 
bien  des  avis  fussent  pour  ce  parti-la  pendant  toute  Taction. 

[p.  235]  Mgr.  le  Dauphin  m'a  demand^  la  permission  de  charger  a  la 
tete  de  la  Maison  du  Eoi.  Jugez,  Monsieur,  de  I'inquietude  que  pent  causer 
une  telle  presence  h  un  General.  Enfin  tout  a  reussi  audela  de  nos 
esperances. 

Les  ennemis  avoient  53000  hommes  effectif s ;  j'avois  6te  oblige  de 
laisser  k  I'entour  de  la  place  des  troupes,  et  il  s'en  faut  que  nous  fussions 
aussi  forts  qu'eux.^^  Le  siege  n'a  pas  langui  un  moment ;  nous  nous 
sommes  empares  du  reste  du  chemin-couvert :  pendant  ce  temps-la  M.  de 
Brez6,  que  j'y  avois  laisse  pour  commander,  a  fait  battre  enbreche  I'ouvrage 
k  come ;  les  descentes  du  fosse  sont  faites,  et  nous  travaillons  actuelle- 
ment  aux  galeries  pour  le  passage. 

Je  ne  vous  parlerai  point  du  nombre  des  morts  et  des  blesses  que 
nous  avons,  parce  qu'il  est  impossible  de  le  savoir  encore  ;  mais  je  crois 
que  cela  va  de  2  a  3000  hommes.'^ 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  etc. 

which  in  the  case  of  some  regiments  amounted  to  half  their  strength.  Voltaire  gave 
the  French  loss,  from  official  returns,  as  7,139,  but  General  Pajol  states  it  as  5,161 
{Les  Guerres  smis  Louis  XV,  vol.  iii.  p.  386). 

"  Ligonier  says  (in  a  letter  of  7  June  to  Lord  Harrington)  that  the  allied  army 
consisted  of  46  battalions  and  79  squadrons.  At  full  strength  this  would  amount  to 
about  50,000  men.  But  in  the  statement  which  accompanied  an  earlier  letter 
(15  April)  he  reckoned  the  probable  combatants  at  650  per  battalion  and  150  per 
squadron,  which  would  make  the  effective  total  under  42,000.  Konigsegg  in  his  report 
said  there  were  48  battalions  and  85  squadrons  (Arneth,  Maria  Theresia's  erste 
Begierungsjahre,  vol.  iii.  p.  412).  This  would  raise  the  effective  total  to  nearly  44,000. 
An  order  of  battle  is  given  in  General  Kane's  System  of  Military  Discipline  (ed.  1747) 
which  shows  45  battalions  and  90  squadrons. 

The  number  of  the  French  troops  engaged  is  more  doubtful.  It  increased  as  the 
day  wore  on,  reinforcements  being  brought  up  by  Lowendahl  from  the  left.  Voltaire 
says  that  Saxe's  whole  army  consisted  of  106  battalions  and  162  squadrons.  The 
author  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  says  109  battalions  and 
158  squadrons,  and  adds  that  at  full  strength  it  would  have  been  98,000,  but  did  not 
actually  exceed  76,000  men.  Espagnac  says  that  27  battalions  and  17  squadrons 
were  left  under  Br6z6  to  guard  the  siege  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt ;  and 
of  those  brought  over  to  the  right  bank  many  were  employed  in  guarding  the  bridges 
above  and  below  Tournay,  and  watching  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Ath  road. 
According  to  Pajol  60  battalions  and  110  squadrons  took  part  in  the  battle,  and 
reckoning  the  battalions  at  500  and  the  squadrons  at  150  this  would  give  the  total  of 
46,500,  which  agrees  fairly  with  Saxe's  statement. 
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Sir  John  Ligonier  to  lord  Harrington.^* 

At  the  camp  near  Ath  y*  14""  of  May  1745. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship  knows  before  this  the  event  of  the  Eleventh, 
It  was  not  a  Eash  measure,  the  Rising  if  possible  the  Siege  of  Tournay 
was  thought  of  such  consequence,  that  tho'  the  enemy  was  posted  and 
much  Superior  in  numbers.  It  was  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Marshall, 
as  well  as  Prince  Waldeck,  resolved  to  Attempt  the  Relief.''' 

Nous  somes  done  arrivees  Le  neuf  au  soir  en  Veue  des  Enemis,  notre 
Gauche  a  La  Portee  du  Mousquet  de  Leur  Grand  Guardes,  on  a  dabord 
veuPlusieurs  Escadrons,  separes  De  notre  Armeepar  un  Pays  coupe  d'un 
Petit  Ruisseaii  a  Notre  Gauche,  et  par  des  Taillis,  des  Petits  Bois,  et  des 
Hayes,  Qu'ils  avoit  farcies  de  letirs  Pandoures  soutenus  par  Dix  ou  Douze 
Petits  Escadrons  Ranges  dans  une  Plaine  qui  montoit  Par  une  Pente 
Douce  Jusques  vers  Leur  Camp,  situe  sur  La  Hauteur,  commencant  a 
Anthoin  Laissant  Le  Vilage  de  Fontenoy  dans  Leur  Front,  et  s'etendant 
vers  Leur  Gauche  Proche  d'un  Bois  considerable,  qui  etoit  audela  du 
vilage  De  Vezon  vers  Le  Centre  de  notre  Droite,  Lequel  Vilage  Etoit  aussi 
occupe  par  les  Enemis,  et  soutenu  come  Le  Reste  par  des  Petits  Escadrons 
de  Distance  en  Distance,  Come  on  ne  pouvoit  pas  Deboucher  dans  La  Plaine 
Entre  nos  Defilees  et  Leur  Camp,  sans  les  avoir  auparavant  Chasses  de 
Toutes  les  Petits  Postes,  et  qu'il  etoit  trop  tard  Pour  le  faire  ce  Soir,  on 
Remit  La  Partie  au  Lendemain  Matin  10™®  et  L'on  comanda  six  Bat- 
talions et  Douze  Escadrons  de  chaque  Aile  pour  cette  Manoeuvre,  qui 
Reussit  parfaitement,  Les  Enemis  etant  chasses  par  Tout  Jusques  sur  Le 
Haut  de  La  Coline  pres  de  Leur  Camp,  ou  ils  Demeurerent  Ranges  tant 
pour  nous  observer,  que  pour  cacher  Les  Dispositions  qu'ils  faisaient 
Derriere  cette  Ligne.  S.  A.  R.,  Mons'  Le  Marechall,  Et  Le  Prince  de 
Waldeck  entrerent  alors  dans  La  Plaine  Et  ayant  Examine  Le  Terrain, 
nous  Retournames  au  Camp  Laissant  Les  Detachements  aux  Postes  quils 
occupoient.  Et  L'ordre  fut  donne  pour  Attaquer  Les  Enemis  Le  Lende- 
main, apres  Leur  avoir  veu  Brule  Le  Vilage  De  Fontenoy  qui  etoit  for- 
tifie.  S.  A.  R.  ordona  que  L'Armee  se  mettroit  en  marche  a  deux  Heures 
du  Matin  Et  coiTie  EUe  etoit  informee  quil  y  avoit  en  Front  du  Vilage 
de  Vezon  tout  pres  du  Bois,  un  Fort  garny  de  Canon  ou  il  Pouvoit  tenir  5 
ou  600  Hommes  II  comanda  le  Brigadier  Ingoldsby  avec  quatre  bons 
Battalions  et  Trois  Pieces  de  six  Livres  pour  Attaquer  Le  Fort,  L'Espee 
A  La  main ;  pendant  que  Monsieur  Le  Prince  de  Waldeck  se  charges 
d' Attaquer  Le  Vilage  de  Fontenoy.  Le  General  Campbell  eut  ordre  avec 
15  Escadrons  de  s'Etendre  dans  La  Plaine  depuis  Le  Bois  Jusques  vers 
Le  Vilage  de  Fontenoy,  Pourcouvrir  L'Infanterie  deL'Aile  droite,  done  (sic) 
S.  A.  R.  M'avoit  donne  Le  Commandement,  pendant  qu'elle  se  formeroit. 
Le  Chev'.  Campbell  ayant  dans  ce  temps  la  eu  la  Jambe  Emportee  d'un 
Coup  de  Canon,  cette  Disposition  qui  Le  Regardoifc  n'eut  point  Lieu,  et 
Je  formay  Les  deux  Lignes  d'Infanterie  a  Decouvert,  sans  aucun  Inter- 

•*  Foreign  Office  Papers,  MUitary  Auxiliary  Expeditions,  Public  Becord  Office, 
No.  17. 

'*  Espagnac  says  that  Konigsegg  was  against  attacking  the  French  in  position,  but 
Ligonier's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Konigsegg  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  archduke 
Francis  written  the  day  after  the  battle  (Ameth,  vol.  iii.  p.  412). 
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ruption  de  la  Part  des  Enemis  q'une  Canonade  tres  Vive  et  Meurtriere, 
mais  ayant  Fait  avance  par  ordre  de  S.  A.  K.  sept  Pieces  de  six  Livres.a 
La  Tete  de  La  Brigade  des  Gardes,  EUes  firent  Taire  touttes  Les  Batteries 
Embulantes  des  enemis. 

Toutte  Nostre  Armee  fut  bientot  en  Bataille  et  Je  fis  Dire  par  un 
Aide-de-Camp  a  S.  A.  K.  que  sy  Elle  L'Aprouvoit  Je  Marcherois  aux 
Enemis  des  que  Le  Prince  De  Waldeck  marcheroit  au  Vilage  de  Fontenoy, 
come  S.  A.  et  moy  en  Etions  convenus,  ce  que  S.  A.  R.  Aprouva.  L'Idee 
d'Attaquer  Le  Fort  pres  du  Bois  venoit  uniquement  De  S.  A.  R.  et  il 
avoit  cboisy  pour  cette  Expedition  Le  Brigadier  Ingoldsby  come  un 
Homme  de  qui  il  avoit  bone  Opinion,  et  En  qui  il  avoit  de  la  Confiance, 
et  Je  suis  tres  persuade  Que  sy  cette  Attaque  avoit  ete  faitte  elle  auroit 
Eeussi ;  Cependant  par  quelque  Fatalite  que  Je  ne  comprends  pas,  Le 
Brigadier  que  Je  erois  Brave  et  Honeste  Home  n'ataqua  Point  Le  Fort 
malgre  les  Ordres  reiteres  de  S.  A.  R.  Et  Les  Miens, 
nos  Deux  Lignes  cependant  Ranges  dans  La  Plus  Bell  Ordre  qu'on  puisse 
s'imaginer,  La  Cavalerie  Aussi  en  deux  Lignes  derriere  L'Infanterie 
S.  A.  R.  Malgre  tout  ce  que  Mons"  Le  Marechall  peut  Luy  Dire  Et  Les 
Representations  que  Je  pris  La  Liberte  de  Luy  Faire,  se  m  it  a  notre  Tete 
et  nous  ordona  de  Marcher  Droit  aux  Enemis,  Mons"^  Le  Prince  de 
Waldeck  s'ebranla  En  meme  temps  pour  Attaquer  Fontenoy,  et  dans  cette 
Marche  le  Feu  du  Canon  futt  terrible ;  nous  abordames  Pourtant  Les 
Enemis  et  Recumes  Leur  Decharge  a  trente  Pas  avant  de  tirer  un  Coup, 
Je  creus  alors  que  La  Victoire  Etoit  certaine,  Nostre  Infanterie  Enfonca 
tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  devant  nous  et  Les  Enemis  furent  menes  Battant 
trois  cents  Pas  par  de  la  Le  Fort  et  Le  Vilage,  et  Nous  fumes  Maitres  du 
Champ  de  Battaille  Jusque  dans  leur  Camp,  mais  Les  Hollandois  quoy 
que  favorises  du  Feu  de  Nos  Batteries  et  soutenus  par  deux  Battalions 
Anglois  que  S.  A.  R.  envoya  pour  Insulter  Fontenoy  par  nostre  Coste 
N'ayant  pas  reussi  dans  cette  Attaque,  et  le  Fort  par  un  Fatalite  n'ayant 
point  ete  emporte  ny  Attaqu6,  nous  Nous  Trouvames  entre  des  Feux 
croises  de  Canon  et  de  Mousqueterie  aussi  bien  que  de  leur  Front  et  il 
fallut  se  Retirer  Jusques  a  La  Hauteur  de  Fontenoy  et  du  Fort  pres  du 
Bois,  d'ou  il  sortoit  un  Feu  continuel,  S.  A.  R.  Et  Mons'  Le  Marechall 
se  trouvoit  par  tout  ou  il  y  avoit  Le  Moindre  Desordre,  et  tout  etoit 
Retablis  dans  un  Instant, 

Ayant  eu  Ordre  de  faire  une  seconde  Tentative,  nos  Trouppes  anim^es 
par  I'Exemple  du  Due  qui  voulut  toujours  malgres  nous  etre  a  La  Teste 
de  tous,  firent  Un  seconde  Fois  Plier  les  Enemis,  qui  furent  encore 
Pousses  Jusques  dans  leur  Camp  avec  un  grande  Perte  D'Hommes,  que 
nous  sentions  aussi  de  nostre  Coste.  Les  Hollandois  n'ayant  point  agi, 
aparement  par  La  Difiiculte  du  terrain  durant  cette  seconde  Tentative 
Nous  nous  Trouvames  Sujets  aux  memes  Inconvenients  et  Obliges  de 
nous  Retirer  encore  au  Niveau  du  Vilage  et  de  La  Pointe  du  Bois,  La 
Cavalerie  Enemie  ayant  tante  D'Entrer  come  nous  nous  Retirions  fut 
Receue  par  nos  Battalions  de  Gardes  et  par  Le  General  Major  Zastrow 
De  sy  bone  Maniere  que  Le  Regiment  de  Noailles  fut  entierement  Detruit, 
et  Les  Carabiniers  au  Dire  des  Deserteurs  y  eurent  32  officiers  tu^s,  Les 
Choses  etant  en  cet  Etat,  S.  A.  R.  Et  Mons'  Le  Marechall  aussi  bien 
que   S.  A.  Le  Prince  de  Waldeck  Creurent  qu'on  devoit  se  Retirer 
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{in^rlined,  sur  quoy  J'envoyai  le  Regiment  de  Howard  et  Les  Montagnards 
Prendre  Possession  des  defiles  et  du  Cimetiere  de  Vezon)  et  S.  A.  R. 
ayant  Ranges  la  Cavalerie  pour  soutenir  La  Retraite,  Elle  se  fit  Avec 
beaucoup  d'ordre  et  de  Tranquillite,  Les  Enemis  N 'ayant  pas  fait  Le 
moindre  Samblans  de  nous  inquieter.  II  est  vray  que  nous  navions  pas 
La  Contenance  de  Gens  Battus  mais  il  est  pourtant  Etonnant  quils 
nayent  pas  fait  un  Pas  pour  nous  suivre,  Le  Marechal  etant  tres 
Incomode  d'une  Chute  de  Cheval  se  fit  porter  a  Ath,  et  S.  A.  R.  portant 
ses  Attentions  a  tout,  m'ayant  ordonne  de  faire  La  Retraite  avec  six 
Battalions,  m'envoya  de  1 'Ammunition  qui  nous  manquoit  avec  un 
Renfort  de  Deux  Mille  Hommes  et  six  Escadrons,  avec  quoy  nous 
Rentrames  tranquillement  dans  Le  Camp. 

Ainsi  finit  cette  Sanglante  Journee  pour  notre  Infanterie  de  L'Aile 
droite.  Les  Trouppes  d'Hanover  Tant  Cavalerie  q'Infanterie  se  sont  tres 
distinguees,  et  la  Cavalerie  aussi  bien  que  Le  Regiment  des  Gardes  blues 
ont  Beaucoup  soufifert  par  la  mousqueterie,  nous  avons  Perdu  Grand 
Nombre  d'officiers,  Le  General  Campbell  Esttue,  Le  General-Major  Pon- 
sonby  tu6,  my  Lord  Albemarle  Ayant  fait  des  Merveilles  a  La  Teste  des 
Gardes,  est  Blesse,  Le  General  Howard  en  Quatre  Endroits,  Les  Brig<*» 
Ingolsby  et  Churchill  aussi  blesses,  enfin  il  ny  a  de  Reste  pour  le  Service 
de  L'Infanterie  que  Brigadier  Skelton  et  moy.  Voyla  my  Lord  ce  que 
Jai  peu  remarquer  a  nostre  aile  droitte,  a  La  Gauche  Le  Prince  de 
Waldeck  s'est  porte  avec  sa  valeur  ordinaire,  Le  Brigadier  Salis  et  le 
Pauvre  Boutselaer  sont  tues.  II  me  reste  a  dire  Un  Mot  sur  Le  Conte  de 
S.  A.  R.  qui  par  un  Providence  Marquee  se  trouve  en  Parfaite  Sante, 
Mons'  Le  Marechall  Surpris  du  Genie  qu'il  trouve  dans  ce  Prince  pour 
Le  Metier  De  La  Guerre,  La  pris  dans  un  Affection  particuliere,  Un  Juge 
ment  solide,  un  Sangfroid  rare  dans  les  occasions  ou  la  Perte  de  La  Vie 
est  un  des  Moindres  Maux  qu'on  ait  a  Apprehender,  une  Intrepidite  sans 
egale.  La  valeur  La  plus  Brillante  et  La  Plus  Active  sont  des  Qualit^s 
que  Jai  remarquees  avec  Etonement  dans  ce  Jeune  Prince,  dans  cette 
Journee,  enfin  il  a  touttes  les  Qualites  qu'on  a  Attributes  au  grand  Conde 
Hormis  la  Ferocite,  c'est  Domage  qu'il  ne  les  Portera  pas  loin,  car  Le 
Ciel  n'est  pas  oblige  de  faire  touts  Les  Jours  des  Miracles.  Sous  im  tell 
Chef  il  n'est  pas  Etonnant  que  nostre  Infanterie  ait  fait  des  Prodiges  De 
Valeur,  nous  y  avons  perdu  six  mille  Hommes  de  I'Aisle  droitte  et  les 
Francois  avouent  en  avoir  perdu  Dix  mille.  II  nous  faut  des  Renforts 
et  des  Recrues,  II  faut  quelques  Exemples,  a  ce  que  J'aprens  a  L'Aisle 
Gauche  mais  ce  n'est  pas  nostre  Affaire.  Je  suis  avec  Beaucoup  de 
Respect 

My  Lord  votre  tres  Humble  tres  Obeissant  Serviteur. 

(Not  signed,  but  indorsed  *  from  Sir  J.  Ligonier,  16  May  1745.' 
It  was  inclosed  with  another  letter  of  this  date,  written  by  Ligonier 
from  Lessines.) 
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Becht  uml  Sitte  auf  den  verschiedenen  Knlturstufen.  Von  Dr.  Eichard 
HiLDEBRAND,  Professor  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  an  der  Universitat 
Graz.    Erster  Teil.     (Jena :  Gustav  Fischer.     189G.) 

In  his  inaugural  lecture,  which  was  noticed  here  some  time  ago,  Dr. 
Hildebrand  propounded  a  rule  which  in  our  opinion  is  sound  and  valu- 
able— namely,  that  the  comparative  study  of  social  institutions  can  be 
properly  conducted,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  reconstruction  of  pre- 
historic stages  of  their  development,  only  by  comparing  nations  and 
tribes  who  have  attained  a  generally  similar  grade  of  culture.  Evidently 
this  does  not  exclude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  requires,  the  juxtaposition 
of  data  most  widely  separated  in  both  time  and  place.  It  does  exclude 
the  hasty  judgment  that  this  or  that  custom  is  '  primitive  '  merely  from 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  among  a  great  number  of  uncivilised  or  semi- 
civilised  races.  Dr.  Hildebrand  now  gives  us  an  instalment  of  his  method 
as  exhibited  in  detailed  application.  As  this  is  only  an  instalment  we 
trust  that  he  intends  to  provide  in  due  time  an  index  or  analytical 
table,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  satisfactory  use  of  such  a  work, 
and  to  redress  the  present  disproportion  of  topics.  Eather  more  than 
half  of  this  part  is  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  everlasting  crux 
about  the  land-holding  customs  of  the  Germans  as  described  by  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  ;  and,  on  principles  analogous  to  Dr.  Hildebrand's  own 
rule,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  this. 

There  are  two  possible  and  consistent  objects  in  view— to  understand 
the  passages  for  their  own  sake  as  part  of  classical  texts  of  the  first 
rank,  and  to  use  them  as  part  of  our  materials  for  archaic  German  his- 
tory. For  the  first  purpose  the  question  is  not  whether  the  descrip- 
tions are  accurate,  but  what  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey  to 
educated  Eomans  who  knew  nothing  of  Germany.  Not  that  this  is 
immaterial  for  the  second  purpose,  for  we  ought  to  distinguish  with 
some  care  between  what  we  can  find  on  the  face  of  the  text  and  what 
we  have  to  read  into  it.  This  critical  caution  has  been  neglected,  we 
think,  by  most  of  the  commentators  except  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  We 
have  no  right  to  say  that  Caesar  or  Tacitus  cannot  have  meant  so  and  so 
because  we  read,  or  think  we  read,  something  different  in  later  documents. 
We  cannot  test  their  means  of  information.  They  may  or  may  not  havo 
been  better  informed  about  German  tribes  than  the  framers  of  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  about  Indian  villages.  If  the  last- 
named  eminent  persons,  with  the  best  means  at  their  command,  were 
to  some  extent  misled  in  different  directions,  why  should  we  take  a  short 
passage  of  Tacitus  as  necessarily  correct  in  every  particular  ?  Again, 
bow  do  we  know  that  all  Germanic  tribes  had  arrived  at  the  same  stage 
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of  social  economy  ?  If  not,  then  the  reports  used  by  Tacitus  may  or 
may  not  have  fulfilled  Dr.  Hildebrand's  canon  of  being  in  pari  materia  in 
the  sense  explained  above.  We  do  not  even  know  that  Tacitus  was  quite 
satisfied  with  them,  or  attached  a  perfectly  clear  meaning  to  what  he  set 
down  as  the  result.  He  had  not  the  modern  resources  of  the  foot  note 
and  the  appendix.  Neither  do  we  know  that  the  points  most  interest- 
ing to  us  were  most,  or  at  all,  interesting  to  him.  Land  was  allotted, 
for  example,  secundzim  dignationem.  Dr.  Hildebrand  thinks  this 
means  worthiness  reckoned  in  degrees  of  '  founder's  kin,'  the  founder 
being  the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribe  or  sept.  Very  likely  :  but  did 
Tacitus  know  or  care  for  what  sort  of  worshipfulness  a  man  got  more 
land,  or  a  better  choice  of  land  ?  Might  not  his  answer  be,  if  we  could 
call  him  up,  '  These  barbarians  have  their  degrees  of  rank ;  what  they 
are  I  cannot  tell '  ? 

Now  this  is  no  reason  for  not  doing  our  best  to  construe  Tacitus. 
But  if  we  find  that  there  is  really  very  little  certainty  for  us  in  Tacitus 
beyond  what  we  can  put  into  him  from  other  sources,  the  process 
would  seem  to  be  reduced  to  an  exercise  for  editors  of  Tacitus,  which 
is  not  in  the  first  line  of  importance  for  the  student  of  Germanic  insti- 
tutions. Of  course  Tacitus  does  make  some  suppositions  impossible. 
Thus  no  sensible  man  will  maintain,  in  face  of  the  secundum  digna- 
tionem, that  all  German  freemen  were  still  in  his  time,  if  ever  they 
had  been,  of  equal  standing,  and  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  Tacitus  is 
not  describing  the  same  Kulturstufe  as  Caesar.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  be  the  safer  course,  when  editing  Tacitus  is  not  our  primary 
object,  to  interpret  our  later  and  fuller  materials  first  and  work  back  to 
Tacitus  afterwards.  Right  or  wrong,  such  is  my  impression  after 
meditating  on  the  famous  passage,  and  trying  my  own  hand  on  it  with 
increasing  diffidence,  at  intervals  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  must, 
however,  specially  mention  Dr.  Hildebrand's  ingenious  conjecture  of  ab 
universis  vicinis  occupantiir,  instead  of  vicis,  the  early  and  now  received, 
but  not  wholly  satisfying,  correction  of  in  vices.  Scholars  may  choose 
between  this  and  Meitzen's  total  omission  of  in  vices  as  a  blunder 
produced  by  an  original  erroneous  repetition  of  nniversis.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Hildebrand  that  ttniversis  will  not  stand  without  a  noun  : 
there  is  good  enough  authority  for  that  usage. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  real  need  to  rely  on  Tacitus  in  order  to  show 
that  we  must  not  talk  of  early  communal  holding  as  if  prehistoric  people 
had  anticipated  the  Roman  concept  of  universitas,  and  could  ascribe 
artificial  personality  to  a  village.  In  this  Dr.  Hildebrand  is  at  one  with 
Professor  Maitland,  Dr.  Dargun,  and,  we  believe,  the  all  but  unanimous 
judgment  of  recent  inquirers.  But  it  is  hardly  a  less  error,  and  it  has 
perhaps  been  hardly  less  common,  to  assume  that  the  only  alternative  is 
the  prevalence  of  individual  ownership  in  the  modern  sense.  A  society 
which  knows  nothing  of  agriculture,  or  whose  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy, 
can  do  well  enough  without  any  landownership  at  all,  as  Dr.  Hildebrand 
himself  shows  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Both  on  this  general  ground  and 
on  the  critical  grounds  of  the  particular  case  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
learned  author  has  held  an  even  hand  in  his  treatment  of  the  Sahc  law 
'  De  Migrantibus.'  That  it  does  not  prove  communal  ownership  of  a  village 
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we  agree.  That  it  does  deal  with  the  joint  or  common  ownership  of  a 
group  of  co-heirs — a  group  Hke  those  who  appear  in  Domesday  as  holding 
m  paragio — we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  without  more  consideration. 
Even  Fustel  de  Coulanges  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  propounding  this 
explanation.  The  rule  appears  to  us  more  like  a  rudimentary  Monroe 
doctrine,  a  matter  not  so  much  of  early  conveyancing  and  family  land 
rights  as  of  a  still  more  archaic  tribal  or  clannish  jealousy.  The  court 
rolls  of  King's  Kipton  show  plainly  enough  that  such  jealousy  could  still 
be  an  active  power  in  English  manorial  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  traces  of  a  South -Slavonic  rule  of  the  same  kind  are  pre- 
served in  the  quite  recent  Montenegrin  code  of  property  law(artt.  47-64, 
especially  61 ).  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  on  points  of  detail,  it  is 
surely  obvious  to  any  student  not  intent  on  the  veriest  special  pleading  of 
controversy  that  the  substantial  burden  of  the  '  De  Migrantibus '  is  the 
world-old  and  world-wide  objection  to  letting  in  strangers.  *  Us  don't 
want  no  foreigners  here,'  as  a  Somerset  man  might  even  now  say  of  an 
interloping  settler  from  the  Midlands. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  has  made  a  great  many  extracts  from  many  books, 
and  we  confess  to  some  little  doubt  whether  the  authority  of  the  various 
writers  quoted,  and  the  precise  application  of  their  statements  to  the 
question  in  hand,  have  always  been  adequately  weighed.  Any  scholar 
in  this  country  who  has  examined  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Descriptive 
Sociology '  will  understand  the  risks  to  which  work  of  this  kind  is  exposed. 
"We  do  not  say  that  any  of  Dr.  Hildebrand's  generalisations  are  founded 
on  such  obviously  slender  or  inappropriate  evidence  as  some  of  those  made 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  rather  by  his  assistants  ;  but  there  are  places 
where  we  should  like  further  assurance.  However  this  may  be,  we  think 
Dr.  Hildebrand  has  made  a  sufficient  case  for  what  is  so  far  his  most 
important  thesis,  that  neither  marriage  by  capture  nor  matriarchy  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  a  primitive  institution.  F.  Pollock. 

Etudes  de  Droit  International  et  de  Droit  Politique.     Par  Ernest  Nys. 
(Bruxelles  :  A.  Castaigne.     1896.) 

M.  Nys  is  so  well  known  as  a  jurist  and  publicist  that  the  student 
knows  what  to  expect  in  a  volume  of  essays  from  his  pen.  His  range 
is  wide ;  he  possesses  a  great  store  of  historical  information ;  and  he 
marshals  his  facts  with  the  method  of  an  experienced  teacher.  In  some 
of  these  papers  M.  Nys  has  dealt  with  subjects  which  lie  a  little  ,way  off 
the  beaten  track.  His  note  on  the  law  of  nations  as  illustrated  by  the 
relations  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Byzantine  empire  shows  us  that 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  modern  international  law  obtained  a  kind 
of  academic  recognition  at  a  time  when  the  practice  of  nations,  especially 
in  time  of  war,  was  still  in  a  very  barbarous  stage.  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  careful  studies  here  devoted  to  the  '  Siete  Partidas  '  and  to  the 
writings  of  Honore  Bonet  and  Christine  de  Pisan.  A  chapter  is  given  to 
the  Spanish  publicists  and  their  efforts  to  protect  the  natives  of  the  New 
World  against  oppression  ;  another  to  negro  slavery,  as  regarded  by 
jurists  and  courts  of  justice.  The  last-mentioned  paper  has  a  special  in- 
terest for  the  English  reader,  because  it  brings  some  familiar  incidents  of 
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our  history  into  connexion  with  the  work  of  reformers  in  other  countries. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  that  our  judges,  when  they  declared  that  the  air 
of  England  was  too  pure  to  be  breathed  by  slaves,  were  uttering  a 
pecuharly  national  sentiment,  but  it  seems  that  the  sentiment  was  French 
in  its  origin.  What  was  peculiar  to  England  was  the  power  which  the 
courts  possessed  to  give  effect  to  their  dislike  of  slavery  ;  in  France  vested 
interests  could  always  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  govern- 
ment which  had  never  been  brought  under  the  control  of  law.  In  the 
papers  on  '  England  and  the  Holy  See  '  and  '  Pohtical  Theories  in 
England '  we  find  less  new  matter,  and  the  concluding  paper,  on  '  The 
French  Eevolution  and  International  Law,'  is  a  little  disappointing, 
though,  in  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pack  more  information  on  that 
large  subject  into  the  space  which  the  author  has  allowed  himself. 

T.  Raleigh. 


Greek  Oligarchies,  their  Clmracter  and  Organisation.    By  Leonard 
Whibley,  M.A.     (London  :  Methuen  &  Co.     1896.) 

Mb.  Leonard  Whibley's  dissertation  on  the  character  and  organisation 
of  Greek  ohgarchies  illustrates  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
prize  essay  system.  It  has  induced  a  Greek  historical  student  of  well- 
known  abihty  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  side  of  Greek  history 
comparatively  neglected,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a 
form  that  will  always  have  value  as  a  convenient  work  of  reference.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  has  so  circumscribed  the  author's  point  of 
view  that  he  is  always  tempted  to  stray  away,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best 
when,  on  the  plea  of  showing  the  relations  of  oligarchy  to  other  forms  of 
constitution,  he  wanders  into  the  sphere  of  Greek  politics  in  general. 
The  initial  difficulty,  however,  is  not  of  his  making.  '  For  the  study  of 
oligarchic  constitutions  in  Greece,'  Mr.  Whibley  truly  says,  '  there  are  no 
adequate  materials.  No  oligarchic  state  has  left  us  any  historical  htera- 
ture ;  nor  have  we  the  record  of  the  internal  working  of  any  oligarchy.' 
Practically,  therefore,  the  writer  on  Greek  oligarchies  has  but  two  courses 
open  to  him  :  either  he  can  make  a  list  of  Greek  oligarchical  states  and 
put  under  the  name  of  each  the  few  isolated  facts  that  happen  to  be  known 
about  it,'or  he  can  adopt  some  principle  or  principles  of  pohtical  classification 
of  oligarchies,  and  cite  the  various  known  states  as  instances.  The  fixed 
subject  of  the  essay  necessarily  limited  Mr.  Whibley  to  the  second  method ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  Greek  oligarchies  cannot  on  either  system  be  profitably 
studied  apart  from  their  kindred  forms  of  constitution.  The  former 
method,  pursued  without  this  artificial  limitation,  has  given  us  the 
historical  part  of  Gilbert's  useful '  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Staatsalter- 
thiimer,'  the  latter  following  the  lines  laid  down  by  Aristotle's  '  Politics,' 
Mr.  Bradley's  brilliant  essay  on  the  '  Greek  State,'  and  Mr.  Warde  Fowler's 
excellent  treatise  on  the  '  City  State.'  Mr.  Whibley's  careful  dissertation 
on  oligarchies,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  bestow  too  much  time  and  pains 
upon  what  after  all  is  but  half  a  subject.  Our  quarrel  with  his  subject 
over,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  ^Ir.  Whibley  for  the  care  and 
industry  with  which  he  has  pieced  together  under  his  many  well-chosen 
hea-^ings  the  various  fragments  of  e\-idence  collected  from  the  whole  of 
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Greek  literature  and  Greek  inscriptions.  The  freshest  and  most  convincing 
part  of  his  work  is,  perhaps,  the  chapter  on  the  '  Organisation  of  Oligarchic 
Government,'  where  he  emphasises  the  special  characteristics  of  oligarchic 
magistrates,  council,  and  assembly  by  skilfully- drawn  contrasts  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  powers  in  democracies.  In  an  appendix  on 
the  Athenian  yitr)  he  has  an  ingenious  conjecture,  irurpaOti'  (by  his  clan 
name),  instead  of  Trnrp6$£v  (by  his  father's  name),  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  Aristotle's  *  Constitution  of  Athens,'  c.  21 ;  and  in  another  appendix,  on 
the  *  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,'  he  institutes  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  the  narratives  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  where,  if  anything, 
he  seems  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  authority  of  the  contemporary 
historian  to  that  of  the  political  philosopher.  G.  E.  Underhill. 


The  Boman  Town  of  Doclea,  in  Montenegro.  Communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  by  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  W.  0. 
F.  Anderson,  M.A,,  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A.,  and  F.  Haverfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     (Westminster  :  printed  by  G.  Nichols  &  Sons.     1896.) 

This  is  a  paper,  originally  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
14  June  1894,  and  published  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iv.,  which  deals  with 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Doclea  in  1893.  It  also  contains  a  history  of 
the  town  and  a  complete  list  of  inscriptions  found  on  the  site,  of  which 
twenty-three  were  discovered  by  the  authors,  with  a  useful  index.  The 
most  important  finds  were  two  churches  of  the  sixth  century,  one  a 
basilica  similar  to  St.  Clement's  at  Rome,  which  was  clearly  the  cathedral. 
The  inscriptions  show  that  Doclea  received  municipal  rights  under  the 
Flavii,  and,  as  Mr.  Munro  thinks,  under  Vespasian  or  Titus  rather  than 
Domitian.  This  is  supported  by  the  inscription  in  which  a  magistrate 
makes  a  dedication,  Divo  Tito  oh  honorem  (4) ;  but  the  argument  that, 
since  the  parents  of  Fronto  and  Tertulla  (25,  26)  bear  Roman  names, 
the  granting  of  municipal  rights  must  be  thrown  back  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Flavian  period  is  a  non  sequitur,  since  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  these  inscriptions  were  put  up  under  the  Flavii.  An  interesting 
discovery  is  a  stone  found  in  the  church  (64)  on  which  is  a  dedication  by 
a  sacerdos  ad  aram  Caesaris,  from  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  who  has  in- 
corporated these  inscriptions  in  the  supplements  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  '  Corpus,'  infers  that  Doclea  was  the  centre  of  Caesar-worship  in  S. 
Dalmatia.  The  remains  show  signs  of  a  sudden  destruction,  followed  by 
rebuilding.  This  Mr.  Munro  ascribes  to  the  earthquake  of  518  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Marcellinus  this  was  in  Dardania,  while  Doclea  was  at  the 
west  end  of  Praevalitana. 

Mr.  Munro  contests  the  tradition,  mainly  depending  on  the  so-called 
*  Epitome,'  that  Diocletian  drew  his  name  and  origin  from  Doclea.  He 
certainly  shows  that  Doclea  was  never  known  on  the  spot  as  *  Dioclea,' 
and  that  besides  the  passage  in  the  '  Epitome  '  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
name  earlier  than  the  tenth  century  ;  but,  when  he  suggests  that  the  matre 
jpariteratqueoppido nomine  Diocleaot the  'Epitome'  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  firtrpoTToXic,  I  must  point  out  that  the  mother  as  well  as  the  city  then 
disappears,  and  '  Dioclea  '  becomes  meaningless,  if  the   reference   was 
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really  to  Salonae,  the  Dalmatian  metropolis.  Is  it  not  possible  that  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Doclea,  hence  known  as  Docleatis,^  and  that  her 
son  by  a  common  principle  of  nomenclature  was  called  Docleatianus, 
which  was  afterwards  Graecised  into  Diocletianus  ?  When  Mr.  Munro 
says  that  the  name  points  to  adoption  or  emancipation,  he  is  surely 
thinking  of  an  earlier  time. 

The  last  mention  of  Doclea  as  a  Eoman  town  is  in  Greg.  Ep.  12.  30, 
31,  written  in  602 ;  and  about  640  (I  know  no  authority  for  the  exact 
date  639  given  by  Mr.  Munro  '^)  Dalmatia  was  occupied  by  Slavs,  and 
Doclea  (though  in  fact  in  Praevalitana)  probably  shared  its  fate.  In  949 
it  is  caljed  iprjiivKaaTfwr.^  In  the  twelfth  century  Doclea  gave  a  title  to 
an  archbishopric,  the  possession  of  which  was  disputed  by  Eagusa  and 
Antivari.  Mr.  Munro  calls  this  a  *  spectral  archbishopric,'  and  says  that 
there  is  no  sound  evidence  that  Doclea  ever  was  a  metropolitical  see  ; 
but  surely  the  existence  of  the  title  is  in  itself  evidence  to  this,  for  I  can- 
not accept  the  paradox  that  the  name  of  Doclea  was  chosen  as  a  title  for 
an  archbishopric  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  great  persecutor. 
During  the  obscure  period  between  640  and  949,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
conditions  naturally  varied  with  the  political,  Doclea  may  well  have 
attained  metropolitical  rank.  This  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  a 
district  *  Diokleia '  ^  and  a  tribe  of  •  Diokletianoi '  '^  or  '  Diokieis,'  ^  Slav. 
Duklyani.^  These  historical  points,  however,  lie  outside  the  subject  of 
the  excavations,  which  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  an 
obscure  part  of  the  Empire.  I  may  notice  that  Inscr.  30  can  easily  be 
filled  up,  and  that  in  the  index  there  is  no  reference  under  'Baebia,'  to 
Inscr.  46.  E.  W.  Brooks. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  By  Edwakd 
Gibbon.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury.  Vol.  II.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1896.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  edition  answers  all  the  expectations  which  we 
formed  when  reviewing  the  first.  The  first  volume,  as  we  pointed  out, 
was  one  peculiarly  difficult  to  supplement  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
the  second,  though  we  are  still  within  the  period  which  may  be  called 
classical  as  opposed  to  Byzantine  or  medieval,  there  is  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity for  Professor  Bury  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  on  a 
number  of  subjects  which  are  not  familiar  to  everybody.  And  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wider  questions  which  this  volume  contains  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  quite  satisfactory.  When  we  consider  that  it  covers  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  the 
constitution  of  the  new  monarchy,  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  history 
of  Julian,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  important  volume  of  Gibbon  this  is  ;  and 

V  Cf.  the  inscription  at  Mainz  (Henzen,  6705),Ptesi/.  Docleas  mil.  ex  coh.  V 
Dalmatarum.    The  step  from  such  a  use  to  a  proper  name  is  very  easy. 

*  Pope  John  IV  (640-642)  ransomed  Dalmatian  captives  [Lib.  Pont.). 

»  Const.  Porph.  De  Adjii.  Imp.  35.  *  Ibid.  30,  35.  *  Ibid.  29. 

«  Nik.  Bry.  3.  1. 

■  The  town  Lontodocla  (De  Adni.  Imp.  85)  seems  to  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
Dioclea  after  its  disappearance. 
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Mr.  Bury  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  Not  only  are  the  supplementary 
foot  notes  much  more  adequate  and  to  the  point  than  in  the  first  volume, 
but  the  longer  notes  of  the  appendix  are  extremely  useful  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  most  important,  and  the  largest  in  bulk,  deal  with  the 
civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  new  monarchy.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  in  English  a  summary  which  tells  us  the  latest,  if  it  cannot  be 
the  last,  word  on  these  difficult  subjects.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
notes  on  the  persecutions,  and  on  Constantine's  conversion,  the  sincerity 
of  which  Mr.  Bury  upholds  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Seeck.  There 
are  also  interesting  treatments  of  such  subjects  as  the  buildings  of 
Constantine  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  Armenia,  and  St.  George. 
As  before  there  is  a  copious  note  on  the  authorities,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  proper  attention  is  called  to  the  '  Vita 
Artemii '  (p.  562). 

As  we  have  said  there  is  little  to  criticise  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Bury's 
work,  but  we  may  notice  a  few  points.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
references  to  modern  works  might  have  been  usefully  increased.  Eenan's 
'  Origines  '  is  ignored  both  in  the  notes  to  ch.  xv.  and  xvi.  and  in  the 
list  of  modern  works  on  p.  540.  Another  work  by  a  distinguished  French- 
man to  which  reference  might  have  been  expected  is  the  abbe  Duchesne's 
edition  of  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis.'  Not  to  mention  other  instances,  the 
life  of  Silvester  I  is  not  unimportant,  at  least  for  the  legendary  history  of 
Constantine  ;  and  in  any  case  when  Gibbon  mentions  (p.  321,  n.  106)  the 
lists  of  the  original  endowments  of  the  Constantinian  basilicas  at  Rome 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  reference  to  Duchesne's  commentary  on  them 
as  they  appear  in  the '  Vita  Silvestri.'  Again,  more  modern  references  than 
those  of  Gibbon's  day  might  have  been  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  legend 
of  the  Thundering  Legion  (p.  109,  n.  107),  early  Christian  churches  (p.  Ill, 
n.  114),  the  consular  diptychs  (p.  161,  n.  83),  and  the  municipal  curiae 
(p.  427,  n.  79).  In  his  appendix  on  *  Early  Church  Institutions  '  (p.  541) 
Mr.  Bury  might  have  alluded  to  Professor  Ramsay's  contribution  to  the 
subject  in  his  '  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.'  It  should  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  either  on  p.  107  or  p.  113  that  an  original  libellus,  or  cer- 
tificate, of  having  offered  sacrifice  has  been  recently  found  on  an  Egyptian 
papyrus.  As  an  omission  of  a  different  kind  we  might  refer  to  Gibbon's 
statement  (p.  56)  that  in  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  some  new  form  of 
paganism  'might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  had  not  inter- 
posed a  genuine  revelation,'  &c.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  now  know,  chiefly 
from  the  evidence  of  monuments  and  inscriptions,  that  there  were  plenty 
of  such  worships  *  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable  cast ' — in  short,  that 
Christianity  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  new  religions  which  were  com- 
peting for  popular  favour.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was 
Mithraisn,  even  though  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  with  Renan  that 
there  was  a  moment  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  world  would 
become  Mithraist  or  Christian.  Some  indication  of  this  ought  to  have 
been  given.  On  p.  91  no  remark  is  made  on  Gibbon's  statement  that  the 
church  has  placed  both  Flavins  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its  first 
martyrs.  Domitilla,  indeed,  is  commemorated  on  12  May,  but  surely  the 
only  Clemens  known  to  the  calendar  is  the  bishop  of  Rome.    ]?erhaps 
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Gibbon  was  misled  by  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  story  of  Domitilla. 
The  various  transformations  of  the  provinces  of  North  Italy  in  the  fourth 
century  are  perplexing,  and  we  may  be  misunderstanding  Mr.  Bury,  but 
we  are  puzzled  by  his  statement  (p.  554,  n.  22)  that  Liguria  came  down 
to  the  sea  coast  (apparently  under  Diocletian).  At  any  rate  it  does  not 
do  so  in  the  map  facing  p.  170.  We  may  say  by  the  way  that  the  maps 
in  this  edition  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Being  of  the 
barest  character  they  are  generally  clear,  but  the  plan  of  Constantinople 
has  not  even  this  merit.  It  is  no  use  to  print  names  which  are  so  small 
as  to  be  illegible.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  typographical  error  in 
n.  32,  p.  149,  referring  to  this  map,  viz.  Kegion  xiii.  for  xiv. 

G.  McN.  RUSHFOBTH. 


The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography  ;  a  History  of  Exploration  and  Geo- 
graphical Science  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Boman  Empire  to 
A.D.  900;  ivith  an  account  of  the  Achievements  and  Writings  of  the 
early  Christian,  Arab,  and  Chinese  Travellers  and  Students.  By 
C.  Eaymond  Beazley,  M.A.     (London  :   John  Murray.     1897.) 

In  some  degree  the  present  work  is  an  expansion  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  monograph  on  *  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,'  which  Mr. 
Beazley  wrote  for  the  *  Heroes  of  the  Nations  '  Series.  The  original  fifty 
pages,  however,  in  the  new  book  come  to  number  500,  and  the  amount 
of  detail  now  given  is  therefore  tenfold.  This  book  undoubtedly  fills  a 
gap,  for  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  fully  to  summarise  the  geogra- 
phical information  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  publications  of  the 
*  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society '  and  the  kindred  *  Societe  de  I'Orient 
Latin  ; '  and  Mr.  Beazley  has  evidently  given  himself  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  in  collating  and  systematising  his  authorities.  The  subject 
matter  is  divided  (as  regards  Christian  geography)  under  three  heads  : 
(1)  the  writings  of  pilgrim  travellers,  (2)  the  scattered  notices  of  mis- 
sionary and  commercial  enterprise,  and  (3)  the  treatises  of  geographical 
theorists,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  theologians.  After  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  therefore,  the  first  quarter  of  the  book  deals  chronologically 
with  the  narratives  of  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  time  of  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  in  a.d.  333  down  to  Bernard  the  Wise  in  a.d.  868,  who 
was  the  first  to  describe  in  detail  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire  on 
Easter  eve  at  the  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  To  the  superficial  reader  the 
most  striking  point  in  these  narratives  of  the  early  pilgrims  is  un- 
doubtedly their  boundless  credulity.  They  went  forth  to  see  marvels 
and  miracles,  and  certainly  they  were  in  no  wise  disappointed.  But, 
historically,  the  real  significance  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  pilgrimages  led  directly  to,  and  explain,  the  Crusades.  '  These 
religious  travels  represented  the  most  active  enterprise  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  were  performed,  sometimes  at  least,  by  men  with 
comparatively  enlarged  experience  and  knowledge  ;  they  were  evidences 
of  energy  rather  than  of  superstition  and  folly  ;  '  and  while  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  instances  of  childish  creduUty  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  Palestine  was  naturally  a  land  of  miracle,  it  is  well  also  to  remem- 
ber all  that  we  owe  geographically  to  the  narratives  of  these  unscientific 
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monks  and  priests.  Among  the  rest  Mr.  Beazley  notices  (p.  91)  the  tract 
of  Bishop  Eucherius,  of  Lyons  (434-450),  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Faustinus,  a  priest  of  the  monastery  of  Insula  Barba  ;  and 
our  author  adds  '  the  importance  of  this  letter  to  Palestine  topographers 
is  that  it  disproves  the  theory  that  the  "  Dome  of  the  Book,"  was  erected 
by  Constantine  over  the  tomb  of  Christ.'  But  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Beazley  hardly  estimates  at  its  right  value  the  proof  of  an  important 
historical  fact  and  the  refutation  of  a  theory  that  once  found  many 
adherents.  No  one  at  the  present  day  holds  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
at  Jerusalem  was  built  by  Constantine,  but  the  disproof  of  this  theory, 
which  was  started  by  a  late  eminent  architect  and  archfeologist,  does  not 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Eucherius.  For  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  still  contains  the  inscription  set  up  by  its 
builder  the  Caliph  Abd-al-Malik,  in  a.d.  691,  and  further  that  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  this  inscription,  is  fully  borne  out  by  numerous  independent 
witnesses.  Bernard  the  Wise,  who  started  from  Rome  in  a.d.  868  or 
869,  is  one  of  the  last  pilgrims  of  importance  during  the  epoch  under 
consideration.  Some  question  is  attached  to  his  date,  because  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  MS.  which  we  possess  gives  the  year  as  970, 
internal  evidence  clearly  shows  this  date  to  be  a  mistake.  The  contem- 
porary pope,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Coptic  patriarch,  in 
short,  all  the  great  personages  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  are  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  date  which  Mr.  Beazley  gives  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  authorities  cited  (in  his  note  to  p.  166).  Further  corrobora- 
tion of  this  date  (unless  I  am  mistaken)  is  afforded  by  the  statement, 
which  Bernard  makes,  that  in  his  day  the  provincial  governor  of  Egypt 
was  subject  to  the  caliph,  who  lived  far  away  beyond  Jerusalem  in 
'  Bagada  and  Axinarri.'  The  first  name  is,  of  course,  put  for  Baghdad, 
but  it  has  not,  apparently,  been  remarked  before  that  the  last  name  must 
undoubtedly  be  a  corruption  of  Samarra  above  Baghdad,  Avhere  between 
the  years  836  and  892  the  caliphs  held  their  court,  and  hence  were 
residing  at  the  very  time  when  Bernard  was  making  his  pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Beazley  devotes  his  fifth  chapter  to  '  Commercial  and  Missionary 
Travel,'  and  begins  by  describing  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  early 
middle  ages.  The  most  interesting  and  important  fact  of  this 
period  is  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  silk  manufacture  which  two 
Persian  monks  made  known  to  Europe  in  the  year  552.  As  Procopius 
tells  us,  they  explained  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  that  silk  was  not 
a  species  of  wool  combed  off  the  leaves  of  trees  (as  everybody  in 
Europe  then  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Virgil,  more  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  fabulist  Solinus),  but  that  it  was  spun  by  a  caterpillar, 
whose  eggs  being  imported  (or  smuggled)  into  the  empire,  might  provide 
Christendom  with  a  new  industry,  and  thus  keep  at  home  the  money 
hitherto  sent  abroad  to  the  Chinese  and  Persian  merchants.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  work  under  review,  and 
the  '  folly  of  the  government '  at  Constantinople  might  be  matched  by 
later  instances  than  this  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  his  section  on 
*  Missionary  Travel '  Mr.  Beazley  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  won- 
derful spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Asia  due 
to  the  heretical  Nestorian  church ;  and  orthodox  Europe,  in  later  ages, 
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has  not  sufficiently  remembered  the  debt  which  both  civilisation  and 
science  owe  to  the  fostering  care  of  these  Asiatic  Christians.  For  cen- 
turies, as  our  author  points  out,  this  was  '  the  chief  representative  of 
Christianity  in  Asia,  the  honoured  teacher  of  early  Arabic  science,  and 
the  strongest  link  between  Greek  and  Moslem  knowledge.  ...  Its  adhe- 
rents, in  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great,  must  have  been  numbered  by 
millions  :  probably  a  greater  following  then  looked  up  to  the  patriarch  of 
Baghdad  than  to  any  Catholic  pontiff.'  This  last  assertion  is  one  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove 
or  disprove.  Undoubtedly  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Harun-ar-Rashid  was  a 
centre  of  Christian  energy  that  embraced  India  and  China  in  the  scope  of 
its  labours.  The  celebrated  Singanfu  inscription,  of  which  a  full  account  is 
here  given,  is  proof  of  what  had  taken  place  in  China  down  to  the  year 
781 ;  and  Mr.  Beazley  might  further  have  made  some  mention  of 
other  Nestorian  inscriptions,  such  as  that  of  Kara-Balgassun,  recently 
attributed,  by  Professor  Schlegel,  to  a  date  between  the  years  825  and 
882.  As  against  the  assumption  that  Christianity  was  a  dominant  faith 
in  central  Asia,  at  any  rate  during  the  early  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
may  be  put  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  traveller  Hiouen-Thsang,  who 
visited  this  region  between  629  and  646,  says  nothing  about  the  Nestor- 
ians ;  though  possibly  a  Buddhist  pilgrim  would  hardly  expatiate  on  a 
matter  of  so  little  importance  to  him  as  whether  or  not  he  met  with  any 
adherents  of  a  rival  creed.  Every  year  brings  us  fresh  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  Nestorian  church,  and  in  view  of  a  second  edition,  Mr. 
Beazley  may  be  referred  to  the  forthcoming  publication,  by  the  French 
government,  of  the  acts  of  thirteen  councils  assembled  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Ctesiphon  (Seleucia)  between  the  years  410  and  694,  which  M.  Chabot 
has  recently  undertaken  to  edit. 

In  his  next  chapter,  our  author  passes  on  to  the  discussion  of  what 
was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  science  of  patristic  geography,  and 
has  grouped  his  materials  under  three  sections — namely,  the  Fabulists, 
headed  by  Solinus,  commonly  called  '  Phny's  Ape  ' ;  the  Statisticians,  of 
whom  Dicuil  is  a  good  example  ;  and  lastly,  the  Cosmographers,  repre- 
sented by  Cosmas,  who,  being  very  orthodox,  denied  the  roundness  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Beazley  gives  himself  much  pains  to  explain  what  really  was 
the  belief  of  erudite  men  during  the  middle  ages  in  these  matters.  It 
must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  our  author  has  strangely  blundered  in 
the  editions  from  which  he  quotes.  Taking  Solinus,  for  example  :  it  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  devote  a  couple  of  pages  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
153  manuscripts  of  the  *  Collectanea  '  existing  in  the  various  European 
libraries ;  but,  when  indicating  *  the  editions  of  the  principal  texts,' 
it  is  absolutely  misleading  the  student  to  quote  those  published  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  when  there  is  a  second 
edition  by  Theodor  Mommsen  to  refer  to,  which  appeared  as  late  as 
1895.  The  first-named  editions  are  just  those  which  anyone  should 
be  warned  Twt  to  use.  Again,  for  some  occult  reason,  our  author,  when 
mentioning  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  invariably  writes  his  name 
Einhardi,  and  that  this  is  no  mere  typographical  error  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  this  spelling  is  repeated  on  pp.  172,  202,  325,  and  389.  Further, 
the  edition  of   Einhard  quoted  is  that  of    1521 — can  it  be  possible 
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that  Mr.  Beazley  is  unacquainted  with  either  Pertz  or  Jaffe  ?  Worse 
still  is  the  heresy  committed  in  the  matter  of  the  Gothic  historian 
Jordanis.  Gibbon,  it  is  true,  names  him  Jornandes  ;  but  the  edition  by 
Mommsen  in  the  '  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica '  (1882)  is  entitled 
'  Jordanis  Romana  et  Getica.'  Mr.  Beazley,  however,  evidently  considers 
himself  better  informed  than  Mommsen,  for  he  writes  '  Jordanis  '  scorn- 
fully, in  inverted  commas,  on  p.  252,  and  while  elsewhere  (on  pp.  308,  311, 
314,  and  366)  putting  Jornandes,  on  p.  305  he  falls  foul  of  the  Anonymous 
Eavenna  geographer,  in  whose  work  (to  quote  the  dictum  of  our  author) 
'  Jornandes,  the  historian  of  the  Goths  .  .  .  regularly  appears  as  Jordanis, 
and  the  blunders  of  his  place-name  transcripts  too  often  prove  him  equally 
servile  and  ignorant.'  In  this  latter  point  Mr.  Beazley  himself  is  not 
impeccable,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  point  out  when  speaking  of  the 
oriental  names  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work ;  but  even 
among  western  names  our  author  shows  a  curious  habit,  for  on  p.  205  we 
find  mention  of  '  the  Padus  and  the  Adige,'  when  decidedly  '  the  Po  and 
the  Adige  '  would  suffice,  or  if  we  must  be  classical,  then  let  it  be '  the 
Padus  and  the  Athesis.'  Other  instances  of  a  similar  character  occur  : 
both  Amalphi  and  Maurienna  seem  needlessly  archaic. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  present  work  deals  with  the  Arab  geographers, 
and  here,  though  there  are  many  points  to  praise,  there  are  also  not  a  few 
requiring  alteration  in  a  second  edition.  On  the  subject  of  '  the  earlier 
Arabic  geography '  Mr.  Beazley  has  much  to  say  that  is  interesting ;  he 
supplies  a  good  account  of  the  first  ventures  of  the  Moslems  into  the  China 
seas,  and  discusses  with  judgment  the  question  of  how  far  the  immortal 
voyages  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in  the  '  Thousand  and  one  Nights '  rest 
on  matter  of  fact.  I  venture,  however,  to  say  that  he  is  unjust  to  the 
Arabs  when  he  writes  (p.  394)  that  their  '  geography,  in  especial,  lacks 
concise  and  orderly  treatment.'  As  an  example  to  the  contrary,  let  Mr. 
Beazley  turn  to  the  description  of  Mesopotamia  by  Ibn  Serapion  ;  and  it 
is  hardly  the  fault  of  the  Arabs  that  they  were  *  wanting  in  those  great 
discoveries  that  rewarded  the  daring  of  European  sailors  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.'  The  tenth  century  preceded  the  fifteenth,  and 
yet  from  Basra  to  China  was  a  longer  journey  than  ever  the  ships  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  took,  though  the  Portuguese  mariners  came  full  six 
hundred  years  after  Ibn  Wahb,  who  sailed  to  Khanf u  and  had  the  remark- 
able interview  with  the  emperor  of  China,  of  which  Mr.  Beazley  gives  us 
an  account. 

In  any  serious  work  the  reader  has  a  right  to  inquire  what  may  be 
the  author's  qualifications  as  a  guide,  and  Mr.  Beazley  would  assuredly 
have  done  well  to  state  in  his  preface  whether,  as  he  was  treating  at 
some  length  of  Arab  geography,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
language,  or  was  solely  dependent  for  information  on  translations.  In 
the  latter  case  (had  the  fact  been  confessed)  errors  would  have  been  put 
down  to  the  discredit  of  the  translators — who,  as  a  well-known  Italian 
proverb  declares,  are  often  traitors.  But  since  our  author  says  nothing  on 
this  point,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  does  know  at  least  some  Arabic, 
just  as  the  presumption  is,  for  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  that  he 
knows  Greek.  Now  it  is  assuredly  unfortunate  that  in  the  spelling  of 
Arah  proper  names  *  M.  Reinaud  has  been  usually  followed,'  for  that 
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eminent  geographer  wrote  in  French,  and  in  an  English  book  any  English 
system  of  transliteration  is  preferable  to  a  foreign  one.  Instances  of 
very  incorrect  spelling  of  names  might  be  given  almost  from  every  page, 
the  '  Emosaid  family  '  (pp.  49,  463),  about  whom  a  good  deal  of  curious 
information  is  given,  is  certainly  a  bad  case,  while  Ibn  Vahab,  Alrfyayhany, 
and  the  like,  are  needlessly  monstrous.  The  facts  of  history,  for  which 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  Arab  authors,  should  be  correctly  stated  in 
any  work  that  aims  at  being  scholarly ;  and  Mr.  Beazley  would  do  well 
in  his  next  edition  to  correct  the  statement  (p.  160)  that  'Abd-ar-KahmanI 
was  welcomed  in  Spain  as  the  true  Commander  of  the  Faithful  who 
began  the  western  caliphate  of  Cordova.  This  'Abd-ar-Eahman  had 
much  ado  to  get  the  Spanish  Arabs  to  recognise  him  as  Amir,  and  it  was 
only  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  date  that  the  seventh  successor  to  the 
first  'Abd-ar-Kahman  ventured  to  call  himself  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful. Again,  to  be  exact,  Al-Mansur  was  not  '  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid,'  as  stated  on  p.  48,  seeing  that  two  caliphs  reigned 
between. 

In  geographical  matters  one  might  reasonably  expect  greater  accuracy 
from  Mr.  Beazley  than  in  historical  details,  since  geography  is  his  especial 
subject.  He,  however,  asserts  strange  things.  Thus  the  reader  must  be 
warned  that '  San'a,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaeans,'  is  certainly  not  the 
same  place  as  '  Zaphar,'  as  is  stated  on  p.  207  ;  and  why  not  write  Zafar  ? 
it  is  not  a  Greek  word.  Then  Rai  (Rhages),  the  ruins  of  which  may  be 
seen  close  to  Tehran,  does  not  lie  in  Tabaristan  (see  p.  242),  nor  is  Halwan 
{sic)  '  close  to  Baghdad,'  seeing  that  Hulwan  is  in  Persia,  a  hundred  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  flies,  and  further  by  road  measurement.  The  remark 
(p.  402)  on  *  Djordjan(ieh)  on  the  Aral  sea,'  is  even  more  misleading,  for 
it  is  here  implied  that  Jurjiin  and  Jurjriniyyah  (as  the  names  would  be 
more  correctly  written)  are  identical  places  ;  the  fact  being  that  while  the 
former  is  a  province  of  Persia,  the  latter  is  the  medieval  name  of  the 
town  of  Urganj,  the  old  capital  of  what  we  now  call  the  khanate  of  Khiva. 
After  first  stating  a  fact  correctly,  Mr.  Beazley  has  sometimes  the  mis- 
fortune to  alter  it  subsequently  for  the  worse.  Thus  Kalah,  the  celebrated 
half-way  port  of  call  between  Basra  and  the  Chinese  seas,  is  correctly 
given  on  p.  398  as  '  in  the  Malay  peninsula,'  and  elsewhere  spoken  of  as 
the  '  Malay  emporium,'  but  on  p.  466  we  are  treated  to  a  new  method  of 
spelling,  namely,  '  Kolah,'  as  though  it  were  a  different  place,  and  the 
reader  is  further  mystified  by  the  identification  added  in  a  note  '  Kolaba, 
near  Bombay.'  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  by  the  author  even  in  the 
quotation  of  his  EngUsh  authorities.  On  p.  443  it  is  implied  that 
Lane  is  responsible  for  a  statement  concerning  the  chief  devil  on  the 
island  of  Kasil  (in  the  first  voyage  of  Sindbad),  namely,  that  his  name 
was  *E1-Dejjal,  head  of  the  genii  in  rebellion  against  Allah.'  Now 
Ed-Dejjal,  as  it  requires  but  a  small  acquaintance  with  Moslem  lore  to 
know,  is  the  Arab  name  for  the  Antichrist,  about  whom  many  legends 
are  current  in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  and  turning  for  the  passage  quoted 
to  note  17  of  chapter  xx.  in  the  translation  of  the  '  Thousand  and  one 
Nights,'  we  find  that  Lane  fully  explains  about  the  Antichrist  under  the 
title  of  Ed-Dejjal,  and  nowhere  says  this  is  '  the  name  of  the  chief  devil ' 
on  the  Kasil  island.    Equally  unpardonable  is  the  nonsense  set  down 
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on  p.  453,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  third  of  the  terrestrial  paradises 
is  called  '  the  valley  of  the  Aileh.'  No  such  paradise  exists.  IbnHaukal, 
the  author  quoted,  wrote  Nahr-al-  Uhullah,  '  the  canal  of  UbuUah,'  the 
town  near  Basra,  and  if  our  author  cannot  refer  to  the  text,  he  may  turn 
to  the  *  Assemblies  of  Hariri,'  translated  by  Chenery  (i.  368),  where  he 
will  find  full  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make  due 
correction. 

As  confirming  the  suspicion  that,  though  he  nowhere  confesses  to  it, 
Mr.  Beazley  is  unacquainted  with  any  Arabic,  the  reader  will  find  that 
*  Mukadassi '  (sic),  though  described  as  '  interesting,'  is  said  (p.  425)  not 
to  '  call  for  notice  in  an  account  like  this,  which  only  deals  with  repre- 
sentative persons  and  events.'  Now  such  a  view  is  hardly  what  anyone 
who  had  read  Mukaddasi  would  be  likely  to  hold,  but  then  this 
authority  is  unfortunately  inaccesible  in  any  translation.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  geographer  described  (p.  434)  under  the  name  of 
'  Alkateb  .  .  .  [who]  flourished  about  a.d.  890,'  and  whose  work  is 
described  as  possessing  'little  or  nothing  of  original  value.'  Al-Katib 
means  simply  the  scribe  or  secretary,  and  it  is  not  a  proper  name.  This 
so-called  '  Alkateb  '  is  generally  better  known  as  Yakubi,  whose  history 
and  geography  are  both  works  of  much  original  value,  for  anyone  who 
can  consult  the  texts  in  the  admirable  editions  of  Professors  de  Goeje  and 
Houtsma.  These  instances  of  corrigenda  might  be  added  to  considerably, 
for  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Beazley  is  hardly  fair  on  his  own  acquirements  when 
he  attempts  to  supplement  his  account  of  Latin  and  Greek  geographers 
by  an  excursion  into  Moslem  fields.  Still,  even  this  chapter  on  '  Non- 
Christian  Geography  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages '  has  much  good  in  it, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain  trustworthy  information.  But  if  the 
author  would  either  learn  a  little  Arabic,  or  get  some  friendly  Orientalist 
to  correct  his  proofs  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  book  would  be 
of  great  service  to  students  of  medieval  geography,  more  especially  if,  in 
his  quotations,  he  were  to  eschew  sixteenth  century  editions,  however 
interesting  these  may  be  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view. 

Guy  le  Strange. 


Books  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Geo.  Haven 
Putnam,  A.M.  Vol.  I.  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1896.) 

To  quote  the  second  title,  this  is  *  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  Such  an  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  middle  ages  is  probably  unique,  but  any  criticism  it  may 
provoke  does  not  apply  to  this  first  volume,  which  deals  mainly  with 
'  books  in  manuscript '  and  ends  with  an  account  of  the  early  German, 
Dutch,  and  Italian  printers.  "With  its  clear  type  and  excellent  paper  it 
is  outwardly  fair  to  look  upon,  and,  judging  from  the  imposing  list  of 
authorities  with  which  it  opens,  the  writer  must  be  credited  with  no 
ordinary  industry.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  book  is  not  so  satis- 
factory, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Putnam  possesses  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  which  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  for  the 
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study  of  medieval  literature.  Such  solecisms  as  ^jZajifci  (for  plufei, 
bookshelves),  ojnis  major,  and  many  others  are  perhaps  due  primarily 
to  the  printer,  but  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  add  English  renderings  to 
all  his  Latin  quotations  he  has  supplied  a  measure  of  his  scholarship 
which  is  not  reassuring.  His  critical  faculty,  too,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
a  high  order  ;  otherwise  he  would  hardly  quote  freely  from  the  pseudo- 
Ingulph,  or  reproduce  the  exploded  figment  of  Alfred's  connexion  with 
Oxford  as  a  substantial  fact.  In  the  latter  case,  by  the  way,  the  reference 
is  to  *  Ziegelbauer,  i.  826,'  i.e.,  according  to  the  bibliographical  list,  H. 
Ziegelbauer's  '  Observationes  Literariae  S.  Benedicti,'  Leipzig,  1784. 
Such  a  work  may  possibly  exist,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it,  and  the 
volume  and  page  are  those  of  M-  Ziegelbauer's  '  Historia  Kei  Literariae 
ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  Augsburg,  1754.  Signs  of  haste  and  carelessness 
are,  in  fact,  only  too  frequent.  Thus  '  Jordaeus  '  (p.  19,  for  Jordanes), 
Richard  of  Wendover  (p.  104),  and  Vincennes  of  Beauvais  (p.  170,  St. 
Vincent  p.  382)  are  mentioned  as  authors ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  Odo 
of  Deuil,  and  Abbot  Suger  of  St.  Denys  are  classed  together  (p.  68)  as 
eleventli-ceninxj  historians ;  and  *  Omons,'  a  mere  scribe,  still  figures  (p. 
142)  as  author  of  the  *  Image  du  Monde,'  long  ago  shown  to  have  been 
written  by  Gautier  de  Metz.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Putnam  seems  to  be  unaware  (p.  143)  that  Gautier's  Virgil  really  was  the 
'  Bard  of  Mantua,'  though  in  his  grotesque  medieval  disguise  of  a  magi- 
cian. On  p.  150  we  have  the  remarkable  statement  that  '  in  Christ  Church 
Canterbury  ...  a  hbrary  at  Durliam  was  built  about  1425  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,'  and  on  p.  171  it  is  said  that  the  library  of  John,  duke 
of  Bedford,  '  finally  found  place  in  the  Bodleian  collection.'  Apparently 
Bedford  is  here  confounded  with  his  brother  Hmnphrey ,  duke  of  Gloucester; 
but  what  Mr.  Putnam  means  by  saying  that  something  happened  at  Paris 
'  as  late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  CJmrles  IX'  (p.  206),  and  that  Selden, 
who  died  in  1654,  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Bodleian  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II  (p.  137),  baffles  conjec- 
ture. 

But  in  spite  of  its  defects,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples, 
together  with  a  general  lack  of  method  which  makes  some  portions 
appear  like  a  medley  of  more  or  less  disjointed  notes,  the  book  is  by  no 
means  without  value.  The  history  of  the  difi:usion  of  literature  is  an 
interesting  subject,  upon  which  more  information  in  an  accessible  form  is 
certainly  desirable,  and  Mr.  Putnam  therefore  merits  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  large  amount  of  materials  he  has  collected.  At 
the  same  time,  if  this  volume  is  ever  to  become  a  trustworthy  guide, 
it  must  be  rigorously  revised,  its  authorities  must  be  properly  weighed,  and 
references  more  systematically  given.  G.  F.  Waener. 


A  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church. 
By  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.D.  Three  volumes.  (Philadelphia: 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     1896.) 

This  work  is,  as  the  author's  name  would  lead  us  to  expect,. marked 
throughout  by  an  erudition  which  involves  a  most  laborious  collection  of 
widely-scattered  details,  and  by  a  praiseworthy  effort  after  historic  imparti- 
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ality.  The  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  '  to  write  a  history,  not  a 
polemical  treatise.'  '  With  this  object,'  Dr.  Lea  continues, '  I  have  abstained 
from  consulting  protestant  writers,  and  have  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  the  original  sources  and  to  catholic  authorities,  confident  that  what 
might  thus  be  lost  in  completeness  would  be  compensated  by  accuracy. 
...  I  have  purposely  been  sparing  of  comment.'  His  confidence  is  surely 
justified,  yet  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  regret  that  such  admirable 
impartiality  in  the  general  plan  of  the  work  has  not  been  quite  effectual 
in  checking  incidental  manifestations  of  contempt  for  certain  mental 
attitudes  which,  however  childish  or  sophisticated,  have  yet  considerable 
historical  interest.  Since  it  is  in  its  historical  character  that  this  book 
demands  a  notice  in  this  Review,  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  wherein 
it  falls  short  of  first-rate  historical  excellence.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  pre-Christian  origins,  whether  Hellenic  or  Jewish. 
That  the  medieval  system  of  confession  and  absolution  did  not  belong  to 
primitive  Christianity  is  a  fact  that  demands  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  of  its  material  came  from  the  piacular  rites  of  the  Mysteries,  or  the  sick- 
bed confession  of  the  Jews.  Perhaps,  however,  this  side  of  the  subject  is  as 
yet  too  speculative  for  handling  except  in  a  special  treatise.  Certainly 
the  influence  of  general  outside  conditions  and  institutions  on  the 
development  of  the  system  is  treated  in  an  able  and  interesting  way  in 
the  chapters  on  'Jurisdiction  '  and '  Redemption  of  Penance,'  which  show 
how  the  ideas  of  wergild  and  other  commutations,  franchises  and  liberties, 
and  the  other  legal  conceptions  of  the  middle  ages  were  early  transferred 
from  the  secular  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 

Again,  since  this  is  professedly  a  historical  work,  we  may  regret  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  such  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  in  question.  Certain  historical  landmarks  are 
pointed  out  in  various  connexions,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  council  (1215)  which  enforced,  on  the  part  of  every  one, 
confession  at  least  once  a  year  to  his  own  priest.  The  growth  from  the 
disciplinary  to  the  sacramental  character  is  traced  in  the  regulations  of 
some  monastic  orders,  because  they  seem 

to  throw  an  important  light  upon  the  transition  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
public  confession  in  the  congregation  to  the  innovation  of  auricular  confession. 
They  furnish  us  (sic)  a  nearly  perfect  and  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  preserving 
that  ancient  custom  down  to  the  times  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  development 
of  penitence  as  a  sacrament. 

The  changes  by  which  the  old  penitentiaries  were  superseded  and  more 
latitude  allowed  to  the  confessors ;  the  decline  in  rigour  as  the  desire 
to  make  confession  an  universal  custom  took  form  ;  the  stricter  insistence 
on  the  seal  of  confession,  which  naturally  arose  from  the  other  changes  ; 
the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  severity  to  laxity  and  back,  as  one 
or  the  other  seemed  to  carry  with  it  more  dangers — these  are  treated 
not  in  chronological  order,  but  under  the  heads  denoting  various  por- 
tions of  the  subject.  Thus  the  march  of  the  whole  process  is  somewhat 
obscured,  and  some  repetition,  or  scattering  of  what  would  naturally  go 
together,  is  frequently  involved.  For  example,  the  distinctions  made 
between  Attrition  and  Contrition  come  in  the  chapter  *  On  the  Pardon  of 
Sin,'  in  that  on  *  Requisites  for  Absolution,'  and  elsewhere.    The  ques- 
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tion  how  to  deal  with  forgotten  or  doubtful  sins  meets  us  in  more  than 
one  part  of  the  book.  Chapter  xx.,  on  the  '  Classification  of  Sins,'  is 
very  interesting,  as  showing  the  effect  of  the  judicial  and  sacramental 
view  of  sin  and  its  removal  on  the  system  of  Roman  Catholic  ethics. 
The  chapters  on  *  Satisfaction  '  and  *  Probabilism  and  Casuistry '  contain 
accounts  of  the  attempted  reforms  of  Leopold  I  of  Tuscany,  of  the 
division  within  the  Jesuit  body  as  to  Probabihsm,  and  of  the  character 
of  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  and  his  system  of  Equiprobabilism,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  treated  at  greater  length.  The  chapter  on  the 
*  Influence  of  Confession,'  is  hardly  satisfactory,  since,  as  Dr.  Lea  allows, 
a  comparison  between  the  criminal  statistics  in  a  country  where  confession 
is  practised  and  in  one  where  it  is  not  can  afford  but  an  imperfect 
criterion  as  to  its  general  moral  effects. 

The  third  volume  of  the  work,  which  has  appeared  since  our  notice  of 
the  first  two  volumes  was  in  type,  deals  with  Indulgences.     This  portion 
of  the  subject  had  naturally  come  up   for  incidental  treatment  in  the 
pre\dous  volumes,  especially  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  confessor,  the 
reservation  of  special  cases,  and  the  practical  desuetude  of  severe  penance. 
Indulgences  are,  however,  sufficiently  important  in  ecclesiastical  theory 
and  history  to  justify  a  separate  investigation.  Dr.  Lea  shows  their  origin 
in  the  early  commutations  of  penance,  and  proceeds  to  the  change  in  their 
purport  which  came  with  the  growth  of  the  theory  of  the  '  Treasure  *  and 
the  non-sacramental  character  attributed  to  them  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  shows  how  the  withdrawal  of  them  from  the  sphere  of  orders  to  that 
of  jurisdiction  favoured  the  assumption  of  all  control  over  them  by  the 
popes.     It  is  evident  from  their  early  character  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  absolution,  and  can  only  remit  a  poena,  not  a  culpa.    Yet  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  was  not  generally  under- 
stood  by  ordinary  people,  and  that  papal  authority  might  be  cited  for 
the  confusion.     Dr.  Lea  considers  that,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  to 
confession  and  penance  in  the  bulls  granting  indulgences,  '  the  sacrament 
of  penance  would  have  grown  obsolete  had  the  church  been  left  to  its 
own  devices  and  not  forced  to  a  reform.'     This,  of  course,  is  only  after 
the  scanty  grants  of  indulgences  had  been  superseded,  for  financial 
purposes,  by  a  policy  of  lavish  gifts  on  advantageous  conditions.     With 
regard  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Dr.  Lea  considers  that  it 
*  effected  little  reformation  in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  for  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  grosser  abuses  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
competition  with  protestantism,  since  .  .  .  where  that  competition  did  not 
exist,  as  in  Spain,  the  old  abuses  continued  to  flourish.'     Of  course  Dr. 
Lea  does  not  omit  to  mention  the  efforts  made,  within  the  church  of 
Eome,  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  matter,  nor  yet  the  arguments  of  some 
modern  writers  who  are  favourable  to  indulgences  on  moral  grounds ;  but 
his  own  opinion  is  that '  the  Church  is  fully  committed  to  laxity.' 

The  connection  of  the  whole  system  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,, 
and  the  desire  of  the  living  to  assist  the  dead,  is,  of  course,  an  important 
part  of  the  subject.  The  pre-Christian  feasts  for  the  dead  are  referred 
to,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  regarded  as  offering  a  mere 
analogy  or  an  instance  of  survival  or  continuity.  Similarly  it  would  be 
interesting  to^know  Dr.  Lea's  opinion  whether  the  confraternities  which 
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obtained  indulgences,  and  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
chapter  xi.,  had  any  direct  connexion  with  the  thiasoi,  eranoi,  and  other 
associations  of  antiquity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  may  be  described  as  mainly  chrono- 
logical, with  lengthy  digressions  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
subject.  This  method  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  cross  reference  and  a 
want  of  continuity.  For  instance,  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences, 
founded  in  1669,  is  not  described  before  p.  560,  though  it  has  to  be  referred 
to  earlier.  The  general  theoretical  principles  are  explained  most  clearly 
in  the  discussion  of  quasi-judicial  questions  which  the  various  contro- 
versies were  continually  opening.  The  digressions  and  incidental  notices 
are  not  the  least  important  part  of  this  learned  and  elaborate  study. 

Alice  Gardnek. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  H.  0. 
Wakeman.     (London  :  Eivington,  Percival,  &  Co.     1896.) 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  excellent  work,  which  is  conceived 
in  a  lofty  spirit  and  adequately  carried  out.  The  main  idea  of  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  the  church  of  England  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
Justice  is  done  to  the  great  characters,  its  leaders  and  its  enemies,  who 
made  its  history.  The  abiding  results  of  the  passing  phases  are  always 
plainly  presented.  There  is  always  a  wide  sweep  of  generalisation  and  at 
the  same  time  a  remarkable  freedom  from  inaccuracy  and  great  fulness 
of  detail.  If  the  plan  of  the  work  had  permitted  it  (and  limits  of  size 
had  allowed)  full  notes  and  references  would  have  displayed  a  fulness  of 
research  and  knowledge  so  easily  controlled  as  to  escape  a  superficial 
reader.  This  fulness  has  secured  a  constant  freshness  :  the  story  of  the 
early  English  church,  of  Anselm,  of  Becket,  of  Laud,  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  of  Wesley  are  instances  of  it.  Great  power  of  insight  and  a 
rare  ability  in  summing  up  great  movements  is  displayed,  as  in  treating 
of  the  medieval  papacy  (pp.  120,  190,  and  elsewhere),  in  an  estimate 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  reformation,  of  the 
puritans,  of  the  restoration  period,  and  of  Anne's  reign  and  occasional  con- 
formity. The  special  characteristics,  excellences,  and  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  are  clearly  traced,  and  the  loss  or  gain  from  its  great  crises 
and  insular  growth  fairly,  although  lovingly,  estimated.  It  is  something 
to  have  a  work  covering  so  long  a  period,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
stitutional history  and  also  of  a  narrative  of  effective  events,  inspired  by 
historic  instinct  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  It  ought  to  serve  many 
uses  at  home,  and  disabuse  some  foreign  critics  of  notions  they  still  seem 
to  hold.  Peculiarly  good  is  the  treatment  of  liturgical  matters  in  general, 
although  some  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  statement  (p.  312)  that 
*  neither  in  its  original  form  of  1552  nor  in  its  revised  form  of  1559  did  it 
[i.e.  the  Prayer  Book]  receive  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  whatever.'  The 
thirteenth  century  has  never  been  better  summarised  than  in  chapter  vii. 
Many  larger  books  forget  to  notice  as  adequately  the  nonjuring  schism,  with 
its  long  continuance.  The  longer  notes  on  the  papal  supremacy,  royal 
supremacy,  English  orders,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
eucharistic  controversy  are  both  concise  and  full.     The  whole  of  the  re- 
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formation  is  well  treated,  although  Henry  is  too  leniently  judged  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce. 

Some  minor  criticisms  may,  perhaps,  be  made.  General  terms  are 
misleading  if  people  understand  them  differently,  and  the  word  prctestant 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  author,  following  a  growing  fashion,  uses  it  to 
denote  an  anti-catholic  tendency  ;  a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
its  restriction  to  the  older  meaning  of  anti-papal.  There  are  apparently 
few  of  those  little  errors  that  so  easily  creep  into  a  concise  summary.  On 
p.  19  iEthelburga  should  be  called  the  sister  of  Eadbald ;  on  p.  21  Felix' 
monastery  should  probably  be  placed  at  Soham  Tony,  not  at  Burgh  Castle, 
which  is  associated  with  Fursey  ;  on  p.  378  Pococke  should  not  be  spoken 
of  as  ejected  from  his  benefice  on  the  ground  of  insuflSciency :  Owen's 
influence  saved  him  that,  although  he  did  lose  his  canonry  at  Christchurch ; 
but  the  mere  accusation  was  scandalous.  On  p.  268  it  would  be  better 
if  the '  important  doctrinal  statement '  were  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner.  Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  church's  history,  Mr.  Wakeman 
plainly  indicates  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  to  the  post-restoration 
periods  must  be  ascribed  the  -greater  disuse  of  some  practices  (such  as 
confession,  p.  407,  note)  and  points  of  ritual  common  in  the  CaroUne  time. 
Deeper  research  and  a  juster  historic  view  of  the  church  justifies  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Wakeman  has  naturally  arrived,  but  which  may  as 
naturally  be  unwelcome  to  some.  Perhaps  the  often-repeated  statement 
found  on  pp.  375-6 — '  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  places,  anarchy  reigned  ' — needs  even 
more  quahfication.  London  and  Lancashire  were  not  so  different  from 
other  places  after  all.  ,  J.  P.  Whitney. 


St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Beligion.  By 
J.  M.  EiGG,  of  Lincoln's  Lin,  Barrister  at  Law.  (London :  Methuen 
&  Co.     1896.) 

This  book  is  intended,  as  its  sub-title  signifies,  to  set  forth  the  place 
filled  by  St.  Anselm  in  the  history  of  religion,  rather  than  to  be  a  mere 
record  of  his  life,  or  even  an  estimate  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  one 
national  church.  Accordingly,  while  it  gives  a  fully  adequate  account  of 
the  archbishop's  life,  and  of  his  struggles  against  the  feudal  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  was  threatening  to  destroy  independence  and  spiritual 
efficiency  in  the  church  of  England,  and,  indeed,  throughout  western 
Christendom,  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  admirable  exposition  of  his 
philosophical  and  devotional  works.  Anselm  is  here  given  his  true  place 
as  a  profound  philosopher  and  keen  dialectician,  the  originator  of  the 
ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  exponent  of  the  theory 
of  moral  evil,  which  gave  the  church  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
Manicheism,  and  the  champion  of  the  cathohc  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  writer  of  devotional  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  exquisite  and  impassioned  tenderness.  In 
other  respects  Mr.  Eigg  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  throw  any 
new  light  on  a  Mfe  that  has  already  been  treated  at  length  by  other 
English,  to  say  nothing  of  French,  biographers  and  historians  writing 
from  such  different  points  of  view  as  Church,  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Eule. 
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Yet  it  is  no  small  thing  that  we  have  at  last  an  English  life  of  Anselm  that 
may  fairly  be  called  complete,  in  that  it  gives  due  prominence  to  his  place 
as  a  teacher  and  thinker,  and  while  recording  his  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England  does  not  omit  to  dwell  on  the  arguments  by 
which  in  the  *  Monologion  '  he  attempts  to  establish  an  accord  between 
faith  and  reason,  and  in  the  '  Proslogion  '  to  demonstrate  the  necessary 
existence  of  God,  or  on  his  brilliant,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  apology 
for  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  '  Cur  Deus  Homo.'  Mr. 
Eigg's  examination  of  these  treatises  is  vigorous  and  scholarly,  and  so 
lucid  as  to  render  them  perfectly  intelligible  to  readers  unversed  in  philo- 
sophy. Not  less  admirable  is  his  treatment  of  the '  Meditations '  and  other 
devotional  works  ;  his  extracts  are  judiciously  chosen  as  illustrative  of 
the  bent  of  Anselm's  religious  temperament,  which  led  him  at  one  time 
to  ponder  with  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  on  the  need  of  divine  mercy, 
and  at  another  to  pour  forth  burning  words  of  love  and  adoration.  The 
translations  are  excellent,  and  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  hymns 
singularly  felicitous.  Rejecting,  not  without  good  reason,  the  *  Carmen  de 
Contemptu  Mundi '  and  the  manuscript '  Psalterium  B.  M.  Virginis '  as  not 
composed  by  Anselm,  Mr.  Rigg  accepts  and  turns  into  English  verse  the 
short  hymns  for  the  canonical  hours,  and  also  claims  for  Anselm  the 
authorship  of  the  lovely  '  Mariale,'  of  which  he  translates  several  stanzas 
with  extraordinary  verbal  fidelity.  "While  founding  his  story  of  Anselm's 
life  on  the  original  authorities  he  has  not  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
work  done  by  others.  His  narrative  is  at  once  spirited  and  succinct. 
There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  representation  of  Anselm's 
struggle  to  avoid  taking  the  crozier  into  his  hand  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  archbishopric  as  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  liberties 
of  the  church  by  declining  investiture,  and  there  is  an  odd  slip  in  a  foot- 
note which  states  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  primates  of 
Ireland  and  '  the  adjacent  islands '  in  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to 
St.  Augustine  by  Gregory  the  Great.  W.  Hunt. 


Lincohishire  Becords  :  Abstracts  of  Final  Concords,  temp.  Bic.  I-Hen. 
HI.    Vol.  I.     (London :  privately  printed.     1896.)    - 

The  county  record  societies  founded  of  recent  years  represent  a  phase  of 
the  growing  movement  in  favour  of  the  documentary  method  in  local  as 
in  general  history.  Hampered,  as  a  rule,  by  narrow  means,  they  have 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  accomplishing  some  valuable  work,  and  in 
frequently  directing  their  attention  to  the  local '  feet  of  fines  '  they  have 
shown  a  wise  discretion.  Not  only  for  topography  and  genealogy,  but  also 
for  local  customs  and  services  connected  with  the  land,  these  documents 
are  of  high  value.  For  Lincolnshire,  of  which  the  history  has  yet  to  be 
written,  the  evidence  of  these  early  fines  is  of  peculiar  importance  ;  for  we 
not  only  have,  in  the  Lindsey  survey,  a  record  of  the  local  landowners  under 
Henry  I,  but  also  possess  in  the  *  Testa  de  Nevill '  surveys  of  the  county 
and  its  fiefs  at  two  different  periods  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  late  Mr.  Eyton  was  tempted  to  collate  these  different 
surveys  and  work  out  the  history  of  the  Lincolnshire  fiefs,  with  their 
help,  for  the  century -and  a  half  following  Domesday.     If  an  antiquary 
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could  be  found  willing  to  attack  the  almost  pathless  jungle  of  his  manu- 
scripts now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  would  certainly  discover  in  their 
pages  many  connecting  links  of  the  greatest  service.  One  may  instance  the 
case  of  Osbert  the  sheriff,  an  eleventh-century  tenant,  who  here  appears 
as  the  antecessor  of  Hugh  Bardolf  and  Robert  the  chamberlain  in  1222. 
Another  reason  for  welcoming  these  Lincolnshire  documents  is,  as  the 
editors  obsei-ve,  the  Danish  character  of  the  county.  The  persistence  of 
the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  personal  nomenclature  of  the  district  is 
here  abundantly  illustrated.  It  may  also  be  observed,  we  are  here  told, 
in  the  local  tenures ;  but  for  this  every  document  would  have  to  be  speci- 
ally examined.  This  volume  could  be  made  by  a  good  local  antiquary 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  monograph.  One  has  only  space  to  glance  at 
such  services  as  that  of  the  three  Lincolnshire  manors  on  the  Arsic  fief, 
owing  ward  at  Dover  Castle  (Arsic's  being  one  of  the  Dover  *  custodiae  '), 
and  the  free  tenement  at  '  Kateby,'  of  which  the  holders  (1226)  had  to 
provide  a  pack  horse  for  every  army  of  Wales,  besides  collecting  the 
sheriff's  aid  from  the  local  *  soke,'  summoning  '  all  the  knights  of  the 
barony'  of  John  de  Bayeux  to  his  court,  collecting  scutages  within  the. 
barony,  and  executing  distresses. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  some  diflBculty  to  know  by  what  standard  one 
should  judge  the  record  work  of  amateurs.  The  gratitude  that  is  rightly 
due  to  those  who  voluntarily  undertake  an  arduous  and  valuable  work 
makes  one  loth  to  insist  on  the  highest  standard  of  exactitude  ;  yet  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  '  forinsec  service '  which  occurs  so  regularly  in  these 
records,  and  is  so  difiScult  to  define,  is  not  happily  termed  '  foreign 
service,'  nor  rightly  explained  in  the  brief  introduction.  Acquitting 
'  Martin  and  his  whole  sequel  of  all  naifty  for  ever '  is  a  phrase  likely  to 
puzzle  the  average  reader.  It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
first  of  these  '  concords,'  which  belongs  to  1187,  is  not  preserved  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  but  at  the  British  Museum.  J.  H.  Round. 


Tlw  Tale  of  Thrond  of  Gate,  commonly  called  Fareyinga  Saga. 
Englished  by  F.  Yobk  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     (London  :   David  Nutt.     1896.) 

Mr.  York  Powell  discussed  the  formation  of  *  Faereyinga  Saga  '  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  journal  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society  in  1894 
(Folk  Lore,  vol.  v.  p.  97),  and  repeats  his  theory  in  the  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  the  saga.  His  analysis  of  the  saga  into  its  elements 
has  not  been  questioned,  and  may  be  recommended  to  students  as  pointing 
out  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  adulteration  and  contamination,  which 
may  be  detected  also  in  other  Icelandic  works,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions here  set  forth.  Apart  from  its  historical  value,  the  Icelandic  saga  of 
the  Faroes  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  all  the  northern  stories,  and  one  of 
the  best  composed,  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  irrele- 
vant matter.  It  has  not  the  perfect  balance,  the  strict  observance  of 
unities,  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  *  Hrafnkels  Saga  ; '  the  tragic  plot  is 
not  elaborated  with  the  same  conscious  energy  as  in  the  story  of  '  Gisli 
the  Outlaw ; '  but  it  belongs  distinctly  to  the  order  of  saga  in  which  there 
is  a  coherent  story  and  not  a  mere  loose  assemblage  of  local  anecdotes, 
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changing  the  interest  repeatedly  and  never  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
The  peculiar  distinction  of  *  Fsereyinga  Saga '  is  pointed  out  in  the  title 
chosen  by  Mr.  York  Powell  for  his  English  version.  Thrond  of  Gate  is 
the  adversary  in  the  story,  not  the  ostensible  hero.  The  hero  is  Sig- 
mund  Brestisson,  a  hero  of  the  type  of  Gunnar  in  *  Njala,'  in  whom  are  in^ 
eluded  aU  the  virtue,  valour,  and  glory  imaginable  in  the  minds  of  north- 
ern artists,  yet  without  making  him  into  the  *  faultless  monster  '  of  the 
conventional  heroic  literature.  Against  this  radiant  personage  is  set  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  and  dangerous  Thrond,  his  enemy.  But  such  is  the 
impartiality  of  the  story  and  the  superiority  of  the  author  to  all  the 
temptations  of  vulgar  moral  instruction  that  Thrond  is  left  in  the  end 
the  most  important  character  in  the  book.  It  was  possibly  rather  a 
strong  measure  to  give  his  name  to  the  story,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  original  author  would  have  approved.  It  is  like  changing 
the  name  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  to  '  Satan '  without  the  author's  permission. 
The  critical  view  implied  in  the  new  title  is,  however,  none  the  less  a 
sound  one ;  it  is  the  Saul  and  not  the  David  of  the  story  who 
makes  the  strongest  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  story  comes 
out  in  the  way  Thrond  is  represented  after  Sigmund's  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  that  their  dramatic  sense  always 
keeps  them  from  injustice  to  the  bad  characters :  they  are  interested  in 
individual  characters  more  than  in  abstract  right  and  wrong.  There  is 
nothing  exceptional,  then,  when  the  wrong  side,  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, turns  out  to  have  a  right  and  a  virtue  of  its  own  ;  but  in  none  of 
the  northern  books  is  this  reversal  of  popular  judgment,  this  dramatic 
protest  against  vulgar  canons  of  morality,  more  thorough  than  in 
'  Ffereyinga  Saga.' 

The  translation  falls  little  short  of  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  render  the  language  of  the  sagas  without  tameness  and  without 
affectation  of  quaint  language.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  real  and  essential  quaintness  of  medieval  prose  in  other 
languages  that  the  Icelandic  historical  prose  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
idiomatic,  self-possessed,  and  dignified,  and  generally  quite  unlike  every- 
thing that  is  suggested  by  such  terms  as  '  Gothic  '  or  '  medieval ; '  more 
like  the  language  of  Bunyan  than  of  Malory.  Mr.  York  Powell's  ver- 
sion tends  occasionally  to  archaism,  but  never  in  any  extravagant 
degree.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  his  transliterations  of  northern 
names  are  really  expedient ;  in'  some  cases  they  are  needlessly  confusing, 
as  on  p.  5,  where  '  Southrey '  is  used  both  for  Sudero,  in  the  Faroes, 
and  also  for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  (Sodor,  without  Man).  It  is 
also  rather  difficult  to  find  one's  way  on  the  map,  where  the  names  are 
neither  Icelandic,  Faroese,  nor  modern  Danish,  but  English  translations. 

The  historical  essence  of  the  book  has  been  extracted  by  Mr.  York 
Powell  in  his  introduction.  The  Faroes  are  not  without  their  place  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  the  story  of  their  conversion  by  St.  Olaf  and 
his  servant  Sigmund  belongs  as  an  important  episode  to  the  progress  of 
Christendom  in  the  north.  The  modern  history  of  the  Faroes  is  touched 
upon  by  the  translator,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
book  is  hi^  version  of  the  native  ballad  on  the  liero  of  the  islands.  The 
history  of  the  Faroes  can  never  be  more  than  a*  footnote  to  history,'  but 
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in  the  great  age  of  the  north  they  had  their  day,  though  their  people  (to 
apply  Lord  Acton's  formula)  were  more  inclined  to  carry  'flame'  than 
'fuel.'  The  later  history  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  economists  and 
students  of  manners  and  customs  ;  it  may  be  permitted  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  N.  Andersen's  '  Fseroerne,  1600-1709  '  (Copenhagen,  1895). 

W.  P.  Keb. 

Le  Livre  de  VAhh&  Guillaume  de  Bychel :  Polyptyque  et  Comptes  de 
VAhhaye  de  Saint-Trond  au  Milieu  du  XIII'  Sieclc.  Par  H.  Pibenne. 
(Gand:  Engelcke.     1896.) 

Owing  to  economic  causes,  which  M.  Pirenne  describes  in  an  excellent 
introduction,  the  worldly  affairs,  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Trond  were  in  a  bad 
way  when,  in  1249,  William  of  Eyckel  became  its  abbot.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  family  and  had  been  secretary  and  chaplain  to  William  of  Holland, 
the  king  of  the  Eomans.  He  only  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he  might 
be  elected  to  the  abbey.  However  he  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  with 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  restoring  the  dilapidated  fortunes  of  a 
house  which  he  ruled  until  his  death  in  1272.  He  kept  accounts,  and 
these  accounts  M.  Pirenne  has  published.  They  are  full  of  instruction  for 
any  one  who  is  studying  the  economic  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they 
supply  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  rents,  prices,  crops,  rates 
of  usury,  weights  and  measures.  Even  those  whose  centre  of  interest  lies 
in  England  will  do  well  to  consult  this  book.  For  example,  when  they 
read  that  the  virga,  the  measuring  rod  or  perch  of  Saint  Trond  and  Looz, 
contained  sixteen  pedes  and  one  solea,  que  quidem  solea  continet  circa 
medietatem  unius  pedis,  they  may  hope  that  they  are  obtaining  some  clue 
to  the  mystery  of  our  statute  measure,  the  curious  perch  of  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet.  What,  however,  is  of  greater  moment  than  such  hints  as  these 
is  that  M.  Pirenne  has  added  to  the  volume  of  evidence  which  tends  to 
show  that  what  may  be  called  the  classical  manorialism — the  manorial 
system  of  our  economic  histories — had  fallen  to  pieces  upon  the  continent 
while  it  was  still  enjoying  what  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  its  golden  age 
in  England.  Even  the  conservative  Benedictine  abbeys  are  compelled 
a  dire  adieu  pour  toujours  au  systeme  ruineux  de  V exploitation  directe  sous 
forme  patrimoniale  et  lui  suhstituer  un  regime  grace  auquel  le  detenteur 
du  capital  fonder  serait  remundre  par  la  rente  de  ses  terres  (p.  iv).  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  think  that  any  revolution  which  could  be  described 
in  such  terms  as  these  had  taken  place  before  the  Black  Death.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  we  make  our  English  agrarian  history  too  catastrophic. 
The  great  rise  in  prices  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — M. 
Pirenne  speaks  of  la  haisse  enorme  de  la  valeur  de  V argent — has  as  yet  been 
insufficiently  studied  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Altogether  this  is  a 
book  which  will  bring  many  new  thoughts  to  English  readers. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 

La  Dignita  Cavalleresca  nel  Comune  di  Firenze.  Da  Gaetano  Salvemini. 
(Florence  :  M.  Kicci.   1896.) 

This  very  interesting  monograph  treats  of  the  development,  or  rather  the 
decadence,  of  knighthood  in  Italian  communes,  and  especially  at  Florence. 
When  once  the  dominant  element  in  society  became  urban  and  mercan- 
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tile  rather  than  military  and  rural,  knighthood  could  only  survive  by 
changing  its  connotation  ;  it  could  no  longer  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  noble  blood  nor  the  necessary  cause  of  full  citizenship.  The  richer  mer- 
chants, jostling  with  the  nobles  for  social  distinction,  coveted  the  prestige 
and  outward  trappings  of  knighthood,  while  the  introduction  of  mercenary 
service  must  ultimately  deprive  it  of  its  military  character.  The  author 
regards  the  triumph  of  the  Guelfs  in  1267  as  the  decisive  moment  from 
which  the  older  aristocracy  lost  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  knight- 
hood ;  henceforth  it  was  bestowed  liberally  on  bourgeois  families,  especially 
upon  the  Cerchi.  '  Scratch  the  knight,'  he  writes,  *  and  you  will  find  the 
merchant.'  Yet  the  change  so  far  consisted  rather  in  the  social  rise  of 
the  wealthiest  mercantile  families  than  in  the  social  degradation  of  the 
institution.  It  was  still  conferred,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  author's  examples, 
for  military  or  quasi-military  reasons.  Moreover  the  idea  of  the  close 
connexion  of  knighthood  with  aristocracy  survived,  and  had  definite 
political  results  when  the  struggle  between  nobles  and  commons  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  latter.  An  ordinance  of  1289  made  the  existence  of  a 
single  knight  in  a  family  the  test  of  its  nobility,  and  therefore  of  its  ex- 
clusion from  full  civic  rights.  The  Ordinance  of  Justice,  indeed,  altered 
the  nature  of  the  test,  and  a  law  of  1295  provided  that  a  family  must  con- 
tain at  least  three  knights  to  be  disenfranchised.  The  knight  himself 
was,  however,  still  subjected  to  personal  disqualification  ;  thus  as  knight- 
hood had  formerly  owed  legal  privilege  to  its  connexion  with  nobility,  so 
now  to  the  same  cause  was  due  its  deprivation  of  ordinary  civic  rights. 
Knighthood  had  once  more  become  virtually  confined  to  the  nobility, 
and  seemed  not  unlikely  to  die  a  natural  death.  But  the  wealthy  Florentine 
merchant  families  were  at  once  vain  and  practical.  The  governing  party 
found  knighthood  an  easy  means  of  rewarding  or  winning  adherents,  while 
the  honour  was  also  sought  for  professional  purposes,  for  without  it  a 
profitable  post,  ospodestd  ov  capitano,  could  not  easily  be  obtained.  After 
1830  the  flood  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  knighthood  no  longer  entailed 
disfranchisement,  but  pecuniary  profit ;  citizens  became  knights  *  who 
could  not  break  a  straw,  much  less  a  lance,'  men  upon  whom,  in 
Boccaccio's  words,  knighthood  sat  as  a  saddle  on  a  pig,  who  were  as 
devoted  to  knightly  virtues  as  the  devil  to  a  cross.  A  state  festival,  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  the  victory  of  a  party  was  now  regularly 
celebrated  by  a  batch  of  titles ;  the  system  was  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Knighthood  had,  indeed,  fallen  low  when  in  the  revolution  of  1378 
the  victorious  democracy  created  sixty-seven  knights  in  a  single  day. 
Most  of  these  were,  indeed,  members  of  well-known  families,  but  among 
them  appear  vintners,  corn  chandlers,  apothecaries,  bakers.  Yet  this  is 
not  so  novel  a  feature  as  is  often  thought,  or  even  represented  by  the 
author,  for  his  appendix  shows  a  case  in  which  a  few  years  previously  the 
government  offered  to  knight  the  whole  of  the  Otto  di  Balia,  of  whom  two 
necessarily  belonged  to  the  Lesser  Arts,  and  were  indeed  an  apothecary 
and  a  corn  chandler.  The  fourteenth-century  Florentine  recognised  as 
fully  as  we  do  ourselves  that  a  knight  was  not  necessarily  a  gentleman. 
How  completely  the  military  element  was  extinct  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
a  child  knighted  at  four  years  of  age,  while  the  honour  was  not  denied  to 
those  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  or  even  to  the  dead. 
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If  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  democratisation  of  knighthood  had 
been  complete,  in  the  fifteenth  there  was,  under  the  Albizzi  and  the 
Medici,  a  notable  reaction.  Knighthood  once  more  becomes  a  distinction 
conferred  only  on  the  leading  families  of  the  governmental  party,  and 
usually  on  members  personally  eminent.  There  was  a  moment  early  in 
the  century  when  the  honour,  far  from  being  a  disqualification,  seemed 
likely  to  confer  special  political  privilege.  This  moment  passed  away, 
and  the  sole  privileges  which  remained  to  the  knight  were  social  and 
sumptuary,  precedence  in  processions,  the  golden  spurs  and  the  fur 
trimmings,  the  larger  number  of  attendants  at  betrothals  and  funerals. 
The  only  practical  advantage  was  an  increased  scale  of  pay  received  by 
the  knight  when  on  diplomatic  or  military  service,  but  this  was  discounted 
by  the  necessity  of  a  larger  suite.  The  standing  quarrel  for  precedence 
between  knights  and  doctors  at  law,  which  the  emperor  Sigismond, 
Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naples,  and  several  Italian  cities  decided  in  favour  of 
the  jurists,  proved  in  democratic  Florence  a  victory  for  the  knights. 

Who  could  confer  knighthood  ?  Technically  the  right  in  Italy  must 
have  rested  with  the  emperor,  but  when  Henry  VII  deprived  all  Florentine 
knights,  judges,  and  notaries  of  their  dignities  no  one  dropped  his  title. 
Practically  in  Florence  the  city  was  the  sole  grantor,  though  it  frequently 
confirmed  the  honour  conferred  by  popes  or  foreign  potentates. 
Guicciardini,  for  instance,  states  that  Maso  Minerbetti  insinuated  himself 
into  an  embassy  to  Alexander  VI,  in  order  to  be  made  a  knight,  and  our 
author's  appendix  contains  the  confirmation  of  the  title  by  the  city. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Ciompi  the  reactionary  government  voluntarily 
offered  to  confirm  the  creations  of  the  revolutionists,  and  thirty-one 
out  of  the  sixty-seven  actually  accepted  the  proposal.  Knighthood 
was  granted  either  on  petition  or  by  offer ;  as  any  ordinary  bill  it  must 
pass  through  the  signoria,  the  colleges,  and  the  councils  of  the  people 
and  the  commune.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  passing  of  a  bill 
was  made  more  difficult  than  in  the  fourteenth.  If  the  proposal  were 
carried  the  government  appointed  a  syndic,  usually  himself  a  knight, 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  In  older  days  the  podest^,  in  later  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  frequently  elected  for  this  purpose.  The 
pubHc  ceremony  was  simple,  consisting  merely  of  the  girding  of  the  sword 
and  spurs,  the  oath  of  fidelity,  a  gift  of  money,  varying  largely  in  amount, 
from  the  civic  purse,  and  a  banquet  at  state  expense.  The  knight  received 
originally  the  right  of  bearing  a  star  above  his  arms,  and  later  a  pennon 
with  the  arms  of  Florence.  The  religious  initiation  of  older  days,  with 
the  bath  and  the  watching  in  a  church,  were  very  early  dropped.  This 
the  author  attributes  chiefly  to  the  great  expense  of  '  dressing  the  part,' 
and  partly  to  the  loss  of  all  religious  significance ;  the  merchant  knight 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  adds,  would  find  the  medieval  knightly  vows, 
unmeaning  if  not  inconvenient.  Thus  the  ceremony  became  purely 
secular,  and  was  performed  upon  the  ringhiera  in  the  great  piazza.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  again  there  was  a  reaction.  The  consecration 
of  the  cathedral  by  Eugenius  IV  was  celebrated  by  the  conference  of 
knighthood  on  citizens  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  henceforth  the 
cathedral  or  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  seems  usually  to  have  been  the 
scene. 
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Very  interesting  is  the  author's  view  of  the  connexion  between 
knighthood  and  the  Parte  Guelfa.  The  latter  he  regards  as  no  new 
product  of  1267,  but  as  the  continuation  of  the  Pars  Ecclesiae,  and  this 
as  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  original  Societas  Militum,  the 
Capitani  della  Parte  Guelfa  and  the  Consoli  dei  Cavalieri  being  in  the 
thirteenth  century  convertible  terms.  Thus  it  was  that  the  knights  long 
held  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  councils  and  offices  of  the  Parte 
Guelfa,  until  this  too  was  invaded  by  the  people  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
duke  of  Athens.  Yet  the  close  connexion  survived,  for  the  knights 
swore  fidelity  to  the  Parte,  and  after  the  public  ceremony  repaired  to  its 
palace,  where  they  were  formally  received  and  presented  with  a  banner 
bearing  its  arms. 

The  appendix  contains  lists,  amply  illustrated  from  official  and 
popular  sources,  of  the  citizens  upon  whom  knighthood  or  its  confirmation 
was  conferred.  The  honour  was  occasionally  refused — for  example,  by 
three  out  of  a  batch  of  twenty-four  to  whom  it  was  offered  on  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  in  1382.  When  it  was  proposed  to  confer  knighthood  on 
not  more  than  twenty  citizens  in  honour  of  Martin  V's  arrival  in  1419,  it 
was  provided  that  persuasion  only  and  not  force  should  be  adopted.  It 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  monograph  is  so  brightly  written,  and 
its  technicalities  so  well  relieved  by  anecdote  and  humour,  that  it  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  mere  layman,  for  whom  in  English  history  the 
'  knight's  fee  '  and  '  distraint  of  knighthood '  have  laborious  associations. 

E.  Armsteong. 

La  Loi  du  Vinodol.  Traduite  et  annotee  par  Jules  Pbeux,  membre  du 
comite  de  legislation  etrangere  pres  le  ministere  de  la  Justice.  (Paris  : 
L.  Larose.     1897.) 

The  statute  of  Vinodol  has  hitherto  been  little  known  out  of  the  domains 
of  the  Slavonic  scholar.  But  latterly  the  eyes  of  western  legists  have  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Slavonic  countries  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
learned  labours  of  Professor  Bogisid,  from  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine  derived 
most  of  his  information  on  the  Slavonic  zadrugas  and  communes.  Vinodol 
was  a  small  district  on  the  Croatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  which  extended 
from  Fiume  (Rieka)  in  the  north  to  Senj  in  the  south.  In  1880,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Jagid,  the  population  of  the  district  was  about  28,000. 
In  this  little  territory  is  situated  the  town  Bakar  or  Buccari,  which  is 
very  ancient  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Frankopans, 
whose  last  descendant  was  executed  at  Vienna  in  1671 .  The  name  Vinodol 
is  now  no  longer  employed  even  as  a  geographical  expression.  Its  terri- 
tory is  divided  between  two  Croatian  provinces.  The  date  of  the  statute 
is  1288,  and  it  is  the  earliest  monument  of  South  Slavonic  legislation ;  for 
the  celebrated  Zakonik  or  code  of  Stephen  Dushan  belongs  to  1349.  It 
is  also  interesting  as  an  early  monument  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  language, 
although  not  the  first.  Priority  must  be  conceded  to  the  short  chronicle 
of  the  Anonymous  Presbyter  Diocleus,  or  in  Croatian  Pop  Dukljanin, 
which  was  published  by  Kukuljevic  Sakcinski  in  the  Arkiv  za  povestnicu 
Jugoslavensku. 

The  statute  of  Vinodol  is  preserved  only  in  one  (old)  manuscript,  written 
in  glagolitic  characters.    It  has  been  several  times  edited,  among  others 
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by  Bodianski  and  Macieiowski,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Professor 
Jagic  in  1880.  We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occasion  to  do  more 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  statute  has 
been  translated  by  M.  Preux.  The  elaborate  notes  which  he  has  added 
show  how  thoroughly  familiar  he  is  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
"We  hope  now  that  this  curious  document  has  been  made  more  accessible 
the  students  of  comparative  law  and  custom — and  the  importance  of 
custom  is  here  particularly  emphasised — will  take  note  of  it. 

W.  R.  MORFILL. 

Wyheham's  Begister.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Kirby,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(Hampshire  Record  Society.)  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1896.) 

The  Hampshire  Record  Society  is  doing  good  service  in  undertaking 
the  publication  of  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  These 
registers  are  highly  important  for  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  days  when 
state  affairs  were  managed  by  ecclesiastics,  have  also  considerable  value  for 
general  history.  It  is  rather  strange  that  so  few  of  them  should  have  been 
published.  Archbishop  Gray's  register  at  York,  edited  by  the  late  Canon 
Raine  for  the  Surtees  Society,  and  Archbishop  Peckham's  register  of 
Canterbury,  published  by  Mr.  Martin  in  the  rolls  series,  were  almost  the 
only  printed  representatives  of  these  interesting  records  before  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking  of  Canon  Hingeston  Randolph  in  publishing,  single- 
handed,  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  The  Hampshire  Society 
has  not  unreasonably  begun,  out  of  due  order,  with  the  register  of  its 
greatest  bishop,  William  of  Wykeham,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
industrious  hands  of  the  bursar  of  Winchester  College,  who,  though  an 
alien,  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  sons  of  Wykeham  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  college.  The  first  volume,  now  before  us, 
consisting  as  it  does  almost  entirely  of  institutions  and  ordinations 
contains  little  else  but  lists  of  names.  Institutions  to  benefices  vary  so 
little  in  form  that  Mr.  Kirby  is  right  in  only  giving  the  pith  of  the 
documents  instead  of  the  documents  themselves,  and  thus  condensing 
700  folio  pages  of  the  original  into  249  octavo  pages  of  print.  But  he 
has  been  a  little  too  niggardly.  The  only  forms  of  institution  given  in 
extenso  are  those  of  admissions  of  abbots  and  priors  and  other  heads  of 
religious  houses,  which  are  the  most  verbose  of  documents.  In  the 
introduction  we  are  promised  '  one  example  of  each  instrument  in  extenso.' 
But  the  promise  is  not  kept.  We  are  given  no  example  of  an  institution 
to  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  excused,  as  being 
common  form  nowadays  ;  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  specimen  of 
the  exact  form  prevalent  at  the  particular  date.  But  we  ought  to  have  been 
given  specimens  of  presentation  to  a  chantry,  to  a  prebend,  especially  to 
the  prebends  of  the  secular  priests  who  served  as  chaplains  in  the  nuns' 
churches  of  the  '  Nonna  minster,'  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Winchester,  and 
Romsey  Abbey ;  to  the  headship  of  a  college,  such  as  was  the  provostship 
of  St.  Elizabeth  College,  the  remnants  of  which  adorn  the  wall  of  College 
Meads.  We  are  given  one  specimen  of  part  of  the  proceedings  on  pre- 
sentation to  the  mastership  of  a  secular  hospital,  viz.  St.  Cross.  We 
ought  to  have  had  one  specimen  of  all  the  documents  involved  in  the 
presentation  ;  and  we  certainly  ought  to  have  been  given  the  resignation 
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of  Nicholas  Wykeham,  which  preceded  the  appointment  of  John  of 
Campeden,  the  builder  of  the  bulk  of  the  hospital  as  it  now  stands ; 
for  that  would  serve  to  elucidate  an  interesting  point  in  its  history 
which  is  doubtful,  viz.  whether  Nicholas  Wykeham  was  put  in,  after  the 
great  inquiry  held  by  Wykeham  into  the  maladministration  of  the  hospital 
by  Roger  of  Clonn  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  come  from  Clun,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  not  Clonne,  in  Derbyshire,  as  Mr.  Kirby  says,  as  he  is 
in  some  documents  called  of  Clun)  as  a  caretaker,  or  as  master. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  and  more  important  volume  Mr. 
Kirby  will  send  his  proof  sheets  for  correction  by  some  second  eye. 
There  are  few  documents  in  this  volume  given  in  extenso,  but  hardly  one 
is  without  some  mistake,  while  most  have  many  errors.  In  the  second 
line  of  the  book  is  a  misreading  which  makes  bad  Latin.  Incipit  Begistrum 
.  .  .  beneficiorum  .  .  .  per  tempus  vacantium  should  clearly  be  pro  tempore. 
On  p.  8,  in  the  appointment  of  Wykeham  as  bishop,  there  are  several 
mistakes,  which  are  probably  printer's  errors,  but  pxoficiendo  te  .  .  .  in 
episcopum,  instead  oi praeficiendo,  is  a  matter  of  substance.  We  have  litteris 
in  one  Hne  and  Uteris  in  another.  Both  cannot  be  right.  But  on  such 
points  there  is  no  consistency  preserved.  On  p.  124  we  have  porcio,  on 
p.  121  poriiones  ;  in  the  same  line  (p.  120)  continuacione  et prorogaiione  ; 
in  one  document  (p.  2)  pr&esentium,  in  another  (p.  120)  presentium.  On 
p.  17  we  have  prsiedicta  and  predicte,  and  so  on.  Again,  Wykeham  is 
made  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  Beato  Patri  and  the  holy  Roman 
church,  and  in  the  next  line  to  the  pope  by  name.  Patri  should  be 
Petro.  This  is  no  printer's  error,  as  the  words  are  translated  '  to  the 
blessed  father.'  Beatus  could  not  be  used  of  a  living  person,  the 
medievals,  like  the  ancients,  calling  no  man  nappy  till  he  was  dead.  In 
the  same  document  papatum  is  made  feminine,  and  ad  hoc  electus  is  turned 
into  ad  hue,  and  so  into  nonsense.  In  the  next  we  have  Johannes 
cawonicum,  dict&e  ordinis,  pevmissum  for  praemissis.  Again,  the  official 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  archdeacon  is  called  '  officiary.'  Yet  his  title 
then,  as  now,  was  *  official.'  May  we  also  ask  that  the  long  Latin 
documents  may  be  cut  up  into  paragraphs,  and  have  a  proper,  and  properly 
distributed,  amount  of  stops  ?  This  would  help,  not  only  the  reader,  but 
the  editor  himself.  Aethuk  F.  Leach. 

The  Eising  in  East  Anglia  in  1381.     By  Edgar  Powell,  B.A. 
(Cambridge  :    University  Press.      1896.) 

This  volume,  based  mainly  on  the  legal  records  of  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  rioters,  deals  with  the  rising  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  peasant  revolt. 
The  chief  authorities  are  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls  and  the  ancient  indict- 
ments in  the  Public  Record  Office  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Bury  and  Mildenhall  by  John  Gosford, 
then  almoner  in  Bury,  contained  in  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  xii.,  and  in  the 
assize  roll  103  in  the  Record  Office  for  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Powell  has 
added  appendices  containing  (1)  transcripts  of  all  the  Suffolk  poll  tax 
lists  for  1381  in  the  Record  Office,  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
population  of  England  in  1877  and  1381  as  given  by  the  poll  tax  returns 
of  those  years,  (2)  extracts  from  documents. 
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These  records  throw  no  further  light  on  the  controversy  whether  the 
lords  of  manors  tried  to  re-enforce  the  labour  services  which  had  been 
commuted  for  money,  and  but  little  on  the  question  how  the  revolt  was 
organised.  We  find  one  '  Georgius  de  Dounesby  de  Com.  Lincoln  '  describ- 
ing himself  as  nuntius  magne  societatis,  sent  to  stir  up  the  people  of  Bury 
to  rise,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  association. 
Mr.  Powell  accounts  for  the  large  discrepancy  between  the  returns  of  the 
population  in  1877  and  1881  by  supposing  that  many  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  had  left  their  homes  to  avoid  the  poll  tax  collectors 
and  take  to  a  roving  life  in  the  woods  and  wastes  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  no  one  could  be  legally  charged  except  at  the  place  where 
he  dwelt  may  have  encouraged  a  process  which,  if  it  went  on  on  a  large  scale, 
would  certainly  have  facilitated  the  work  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in 
collecting  their  large  bands  of  malcontents.  The  possibiUty  too  of  bodies  of  men 
being  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  without  being  suspected  of  any  motive 
ulterior  to  the  evasion  of  the  tax,  may  perhaps  account,  partially  at  any  rate,  for 
the  country  being  taken  so  much  by  surprise  when  the  outbreak  came. 

Among  prominent  features  of -the  revolt  we  may  notice  the  number  of 
men  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  secular  clergy  who  appear  as  leaders 
of  the  insurgents,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  frequent 
assertions  of  the  rebels,  especially  in  Cambridgeshire,  that  they  were 
acting  on  the  command  and  at  the  wish  of  the  king.  Mr.  Powell  is 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  these  assertions,  but 
Eichard  II  was  only  fifteen  years  old  in  1881. 

Many  interesting  points  are  suggested  by  the  classification  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  poll  tax  returns  of  Suffolk.  There  are  no  barons.  Only  one 
appears  as  chivaler,  and  only  thirteen  as  armigeri.  The  usual  classes 
are  agricole,  artifices,  laboratores,  servientes :  of  these  the  agricole  are 
generally  few  in  number,  and  in  many  villages  do  not  appear  at  all.' 
The  ordinance  of  labourers  (1849)  speaks  of  artifices,  operarii, 
servientes.  '  A  glance  at  the  poll  tax  schedules  for  the  hundred  of 
Thingo,'  says  Mr.  Powell,  *  will  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  870  names  no 
less  than  808  came  under  the  three  classes  aimed  at  by  the  statute.' 
Mr.  Powell  (p.  74)  makes  an  unlucky  attempt  to  identify  the  servientes 
with  the  nativi,  the  laboratores  and  artifices  with  the  lihere  tenentes 
of  the  manors.  Not  only  do  sons  of  laboratores  often  appear  in  the 
lists  as  servientes,  but  the  ordinance  of  labourers  expressly  provides  for 
persons  libere  conditionis  among  the  servientes.  The  distinction  between 
freeholders  and  villeins  and  between  those  of  free  and  those  of  servile 
condition  did  not  concern  the  treasury  and  was  ignored  by  the  tax- 
gatherers. 

Mr.  Powell's  monograph  is  of  value  not  only  for  the  new  matter  con- 
tained in  it  but  also  as  a  model ;  if  the  records  of  the  other  counties  were 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  we  should  have  in  manageable  compass  the 
materials  for  an  adequate  history  of  the  great  rising.        A.  G.  Little. 

'  •  Agricole '  and  '  laboratores '  seem  to  be  used  as  equivalents  in  the  lists  of 
Saxham  Magna  and  Saxham  Farva  (p.  81). 
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Jeanne  d'Arc  :  Her  Life  and  Death.  {Heroes  of  the  Nations.)  By  Mbs. 
Oliphant.     (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1896.) 

Jeanne  Dare  :  sa  Vraie  Mission.  Par  J.  E.  Choussy.  2^  6d.  (Or- 
leans :  Herluison.     1896.) 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant's  previous  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  history  will  know  just  what  to  expect  in  her  portrait 
of  the  great  French  heroine — a  vigorous  popular  presentation,  plenty  of 
domestic  sentiment  and  eloquent  word-painting,  hut  a  deficiency  in  real 
historical  grasp  of  the  subject.  Her  attitude  towards  the  Maid's  claim 
to  supernatural  inspiration  is  curiously  perplexed  and  half-hearted,  and 
her  notions  of  the  relative  value  of  evidence  a  little  rudimentary.  It 
would,  however,  be  out  of  place,  considering  the  author's  lamented  death 
since  this  notice  was  in  type,  to  dwell  further  upon  the  defects  in  her 
treatment  of  her  subject.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  reproductions  of 
modem  pictures  and  statues.  The  portraits  include  those  of  Henry  VI 
and  Bedford,  from  *  paintings '  by  Heath  and  Virtue,  and  a  purely  fanciful 
one  of  Charles  VII  *  from  a  painting  by  J.  Chapman.' 

M.  Choussy's  pamphlet  is  a  polemic  from  a  strong  Roman  catholic  point 
of  view  against  Martin,  Quicherat,  and  others  who  asserted  that  Joan's 
divine  mission  failed  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  Charles  VII  and 
his  favourites.  He  contends  that  she  never  claimed  that  it  was  part  of  her 
'  mission  '  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France,  and  that  she  regarded  her 
inspired  work  as  complete  with  the  coronation  at  Rheims.  This  view  he 
first  put  forth,  he  tells  us,  in  1856,  but  he  does  not  mention  M.  du 
Fresne  de  Beaucourt's  controversy  in  that  year  with  Martin.  Dr^ 
Eenard  had  advanced  the  same  argument  in  1855.  M.  Choussy  is 
more  consistent  than  either,  however,  in  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
Joan's  famous  letter  to  Henry  VI,  in  which  she  speaks  of  herself  as 
envoiee  de  par  Dieu  .  .  .  pour  vous  bouter  hors  de  toute  France.  His 
hne  of  argument  is  ingenious  if  not  convincing.  James  Tait. 

Geschichte  der  Pdpste  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Dr. 
LuDwiG  Pastok.  Bd.  3  :  Von  der  Wahl  Innocenz  VIII  bis  zum 
Tode  Julius  II.     (Freiburg  :  Herder.     1896.) 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor's  papal  history  since  the  close  of 
the  great  schism  covers  the  period  most  diflBcult  of  any  for  a  devout 
Roman  catholic  historian,  the  secularisation  of  the  papacy  under 
Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  to  his  honour  that 
his  journey  over  this  cinis  dolosus  should  be  thus  far  the  most  satisfactory 
portion  of  his  undertaking.  Either  he  has  braced  himself  by  a  special 
effort  to  discharge  a  specially  difficult  obligation,  or,  working  as  he  has 
been  for  some  years  with  the  eyes  of  historical  criticism  upon  him,  he  has 
insensibly  imbibed  a  more  liberal  sympathy  and  a  more  scientific  method 
than  seemed  altogether  assured  by  his  first  volume.  Indeed,  setting 
aside  the  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  claims  of  the  Roman  church  to  discard,  his 
volume  wants  little  essential  to  the  character  of  a  really  scientific  and 
impartial  history.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  Httle  difference  actually 
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exists  between  his  results  and  those  of  the  most  dispassionate  of  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  Bishop  Creighton.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pastor  occasionally 
appears  somewhat  inclined,  not  so  much  to  minimise  facts  telling  against 
the  pontifiFs  whose  history  he  is  recording,  as  to  lay  a  disproportionate 
stress  upon  points  that  can  fairly  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  this 
generally  applies  merely  to  minor  details,  and  does  not  vitiate  the  general 
fairness  of  liis  narrative,  or  the  correctness  of  the  total  impression  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  defect  of  his  history  is  rather  one  almost  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  the  writer  ;  it  is  at  once  too  professorial  and  too  profes- 
sional. It  has  too  much  of  the  pragmatic,  cut  and  dried  air  so  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  avoid  when  a  writer  brings  from  the  study  what  he  has 
already  taught  from  the  chair.  It  is  also,  notwithstanding  its  candour  and 
perfect  exemption  from  bigotry,  too  manifestly  the  work  of  an  advocate — a 
courageous  advocate,  no  doubt,  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  cause 
that  he  does  not  mind  making  damaging  admissions — but  still  an  advo- 
cate. The  scroll  is  waved  in  the  hand,  but  the  brief  peeps  out  of  the 
pocket.  In  this  respect  especially  the  author  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  Bishop  Creighton,  who  writes  like  a  statesman.  No  one  could  tell 
from  internal  evidence  whether  Dr.  Creighton's  history  was  or  was  not 
the  production  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  none  could  ever  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Pastor's  was  such.  This  is  more  especially  shown  in  the  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  its  influence  upon  religion  and  ethics.  Very  little  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  his  remarks  considered  in  themselves  ;  but  we  feel 
that  a  movement  so  essential  to  human  development,  and  so  deeply 
grounded  in  human  nature,  cannot  be  solely  or  chiefly  judged  by  its 
influence  upon  the  church  of  Eome.  If  we  add  to  this  some  failure  in 
historical  perspective,  some  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance 
of  historical  events,  we  shall  have  exhausted  negative  criticism  and 
have  nothing  left  but  praise  for  the  author's  substantial  merits,  especially 
his  diligence  in  investigating  every  available  source  of  information  from 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican  to  the  latest  studies  in  modern  reviews,  his 
perfect  fairness  in  citation,  and  the  highly  intelligent  use  made  of  his 
materials.  We  might  instance  his  discussion  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI,  where,  by  stricter  attention  to  the  medical  testimony  than  has  been 
vouchsafed  by  his  predecessors,  he  finally  disposes  of  the  legend  of  the 
pope's  death  from  poison.  He  is  entitled  to  even  more  credit,  since  the 
matter  might  easily  have  been  slurred  over,  for  his  demonstration  that 
JuUus's  election  was  fully  as  simoniacal  as  Alexander's.  If,  therefore,  he 
is,  as  we  think,  in  general  too  favourable  to  Julius,  this  is  certainly  not 
from  any  apologetic  motive.  There  is  much  in  Julius's  character  to 
fascinate  the  imagination  ;  but  as  cardinal  he  had  largely  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  Italy  by  encouraging  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII ;  and 
although  he  may  have  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Venetians, 
he  cannot  as  an  Italian  prince  be  commended  for  allying  himself  with 
foreigners  for  their  destruction.  A  fortunate  turn  of  events  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  his  character,  and  he  died  with  the  rare  reputa- 
tion of  a  patriotic  pope,  which  Alexander  VI  might  have  equally  merited 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  schemes  of 
Caesar  Borgia. 
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In  his  treatment  of  Alexander  Dr.  Pastor  has  successfully  avoided 
the  opposite  errors  of  two  schools  of  Roman  catholic  historians,  those 
who  have  vainly  striven  to  rehabilitate  the  pope  and  the  more  numerous 
party  who  have  made  him  a  universal  scapegoat.  He  has  had,  indeed, 
extraordinary  advantages,  from  his  access  to  the  hundred  and  thirteen 
volumes  of  Alexander  VI's  oflScial  papers,  so  long  jealously  secluded, 
but  opened  to  him  by  the  judicious  liberality  of  the  present  pope.  They 
have  convinced  him  that  any  rehabilitation  (Rettung)  of  Alexander 
is  out  of  the  question,  but  this  can  only  apply  to  such  thorough- going 
vindications  as  Leonetti's  ;  for  undoubtedly  Alexander  stands  higher  in 
the  nineteenth  than  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Insight  into  character  is 
hardly  Dr.  Pastor's  forte,  and  he  shows  himself  less  penetrating  than 
Bishop  Creighton  by  failing  to  recognise  a  certain  vein  of  magnanimity  in 
Alexander's  nature,  which  usually  keeps  him  in  some  measure  respectable. 
It  failed  him  most  when  he  abandoned  Savonarola  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Florentines,  although  his  proceeedings  up  to  this  point  were,  as 
Professor  Pastor  unanswerably  shows,  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity 
of  the  situation.  Pastor,  who  excels  in  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  forensic 
argument,  is  equally  successful  in  vindicating,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
age,  the  famous  bull  partitioning  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  the 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  We  suspect  that  he  might  have 
carried  his  defence  even  further.  Like  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject, 
he  assumes  that  the  pope,  when  he  drew  a  line  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
south  pole,  assigned  all  regions  on  the  westward  from  it  to  Spain  and  east- 
ward from  it  to  Portugal  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent.  But  the 
bull  disposes  of  the  regions  not  only  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  but  to 
the  south  also.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  anything  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  pole  to  pole,  whose  southern  extremity  must  be  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  earth  ?  Such  a  donation  could  only  have  been  made  by  the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
Alexander's  ally,  but  certainly  was  not  identical  with  him.  It  appears 
to  us  that  Alexander  only  intended  his  donation  to  take  effect  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  horizontally — that  is,  west  and  east — from  the  point  on 
the  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  which  he  indicates  as  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  The  introduction  of  *  south,'  otherwise  enig- 
matical, thus  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  See  the  essay  in  The  Month, 
N.S.  vol.  ix.  p.  278,  by  Father  Knight,  to  whose  remarks  we  may  add 
that  if  Alexander  had  bestowed  upon  Spain  everything  westward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
Cabot's  voyages  and  the  English  settlements  in  North  America,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  she  never  did.  It  is  true  that  Philip  II,  in  com- 
plaining of  Drake's  depredations,  seems  to  protest  against  his  occupation  of 
any  part  of  America  ;  but  this  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  bull.  Ferdinand  the  Cathohc,  in  writing  to  Henry  VII  on  Cabot's 
voyage,  does  not  object  to  it  on  principle,  although  it  must  have  involved 
a  transgression  of  the  papal  line,  if  this  really  extended  from  pole  to  pole. 

We  may  add  a  word  or  two  on  some  very  minor  matters.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  date  of  Alexander  VI's  birth  was  entirely 
settled  by  his  own  statement,  in  the  hearing  of  Burcardus,  that  on  1  Jan. 
1498  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  born  on  the  first 
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day  of  the  year,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Unfortunately  the 
first  day  of  the  year  in  1431  did  not  fall  upon  a  Sunday;  it  did  so  in 
1430.  Alexander's  horoscope,  as  given  by  Gauricus,  might  have  been 
expected  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  By  a  perverse  fatality,  although 
the  date  is  1431,  the  planets'  places  are  reckoned  for  1430.  As  the  cir- 
cumstance of  birth  on  a  Sunday  is  likely  to  have  been  remembered  we 
are  disposed  to  accept  1430  as  the  correct  date.  The  horoscope  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  as  given  by  Junctinus,  has  20  Sept.  1475  as  the  date  of  birth,  and 
so  far  justifies  Pastor's  preference  for  this  year  over  1476. 

No.  90  of  Pastor's  appendix  of  documents  is  a  circular  letter  from 
Julius  II  to  Henry  VII  and  various  English  nobles  and  bishops,  calling 
for  contributions  in  aid  of  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  The  title  of  one 
of  the  bishops  is  written  by  the  Italian  scribe  Cuestien,  on  which  Pastor 
annotates, '  Vielleicht  Cloynen.'  But  this  designation  is  no  more  English 
than  the  other.  We  venture  to  emend,  Cicestren.  Professor  Pastor  is 
mistaken  in  interpreting  the  name  Burgoynye,  occurring  in  this  document 
as  that  of  a  nobleman,  as  Bimjoyne ;  the  Burgoyne  family  attained  no 
distinction  until  long  afterwards.  One  copy  is  addressed  dom.  Dunbendii 
regni  Angliae  camerario.  The  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  were  then  here- 
ditary high  chamberlains  ;  but  if  Dunbendii  means  De  Vere  or  Oxoniensi 
the  transcriber  has  achieved  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  the  conclavist  who 
converted  Baronius's  threat  that  he  would  inscribe  his  protest  against  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  Tosco  to  the  papacy  negli  suoi  Annali  into  one  that 
he  would  write  it  negli  stioi  stivali  (in  his  boots).  E.  Gaenett. 


Naval  Accounts  and  Inventories  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VII,  1485-8  and 
1495-7.     Edited  by  M.  Oppenheim.    (Navy  Eecords  Society.     1896.) 

Fifty  years  ago  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  wrote  a  history  of  the  royal  navy 
which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  down  in  two  volumes  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  No  one  yet,  I  believe,  has  attempted  to  continue  the 
gigantic  task ;  and  no  one,  certainly,  would  have  been  well  furnished  to 
treat  the  history  of  the  navy  in  Henry  VII's  time  before  the  publication  of 
the  present  volume,  which  at  least  illustrates  a  part  of  it.  The  text, 
indeed,  consists  merely  of  two  books  of  naval  accounts  drawn  up  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  reign,  and  extending  only  to  three  or  four  years  each  ; 
but  the  light  they  throw  upon  naval  administration  and  the  whole  naval 
apparatus  then  in  use  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  editing,  too,  is 
well  done ;  at  all  events  the  editor  has  done  well  what  he  apparently 
aimed  at  doing.  He  has  given,  that  is  to  say,  a  readable  transcript  of  the 
documents,  in  which  the  antique  language  and  spelling  are  carefully  pre- 
served, seeing  that  the  history  of  archaic  words  and  of  nautical  terms  still 
in  use  is  really  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  navy  itself.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  somewhat  more  liberal  in  supplying  the  defective  punctu- 
ation of  the  original  manuscripts.  And  one  thing  that  he  has  done  I  do 
think  that  he  should  not  have  done.  On  two  occasions  where  the  text  of 
a  patent  is  cited  in  full  in  the  record  he  has  translated  il  from  the  original 
Latin  into  modern  English,  and  in  this  form  has  printed  it  as  a  part  of 
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the  record  itself.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  at  first  puzzled  by  a 
sudden  change  (for  the  text  of  the  patent  in  both  instances  begins  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph)  from  the  ancient  English  of  the  original  text  to  a 
page  or  two  of  modern  English,  until  he  comes  to  a  foot  note  at  the  end 
showing  that  a  translation  has  been  substituted  for  the  Latin  document 
cited.  Surely  Mr.  Oppenheim's  own  words  condemn  what  he  has  done  in 
these  cases  : — 

A  fifteenth-century  manuscript,  dressed  up  in  modern  English,  has  a 
painfully  artificial  appearance,  and,  when  thus  masquerading,  bears  much  the 
same  resemblance  to  its  source  as  does  a  translation  to  its  original. 

In  other  matters  I  have  no  great  fault  to  find,  and  I  partly  follow  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  own  guidance  in  examining  some  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  two  documents  he  has  printed.  The  first  of  these  dates  from 
the  very  commencement  of  Henry  VII's  reign,  being  the  account  pre- 
sented by  the  widow  of  a  clerk  of  the  king's  ships,  named  Thomas  Eoger, 
as  to  his  receipts  and  payments  and  the  stores  remaining  in  his  custody 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  '  The  king's  ships '  in  his  custody  seem  to 
have  been  only  three,  the  '  Grace  Dieu,'  the '  Mary  of  the  Tower,'  and  the 
*  Governor,'  but  there  were  six  other  ships,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  *  Mary 
Guildford,'  belonging  to  private  owners  retained  in  the  king's  service. 
And  the  '  Mary  Guildford,'  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  disposed  to  think,  was  origin- 
ally a  king's  ship  also,  of  which  we  find  notice  elsewhere  in  this  account 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Martyn  Garsia,'  a  vessel  which  was  delivered  as  a 
royal  gift  to  Sir  Richard  Guildford  in  December  1485.  Whether  this 
identification  be  right  or  not,  it  would  seem  that  the  royal  navy,  strictly 
so  called,  was  very  diminutive  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  even  if,  as 
Mr.  Oppenheim  is  rather  inclined  to  think,  men-of-war  did  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  clerk  of  the  ships  except  when  they  required  repair. 
Henry,  however,  had  no  particular  need  of  a  great  navy.  His  policy  was 
to  avoid  war  and  encourage  commerce ;  and  he  might  have  depended 
largely,  like  his  predecessors,  on  a  mercantile  marine  from  which  to 
borrow  ships  for  war  when  occasion  required.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
seems  to  have  built  the  largest  man-of-war  yet  owned  by  the  crown,  to 
have  constructed  for  the  first  time  a  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  to  have 
commenced  the  bounty  system,  and  to  have  '  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gigantic  stride  forward  *  in  naval  matters  made  by  his  son.  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim wonders  at  these  things  having  been  done  by  a  '  penurious  and 
unostentatious  king.'  But  in  truth  Henry  VII  was  not  penurious,  or 
unostentatious  either.  He  was  extortionate,  and  amassed  money  for  his 
own  security,  that  he  might  have  *  the  sinews  of  war '  at  command  when 
needful.    But  there  is  no  appearance  of  illiberality  in  his  expenditure. 

The  second  of  these  accounts  is  that  of  Eobert  Brygandyne,  another 
'  keeper  or  clerk '  of  the  king's  ships,  and  embraces  the  period  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  from  1  May  1495  to  10  Dec.  1497.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
making  of  Portsmouth  Dock.  It  also  includes  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  career  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  from  his  attempt  at  Deal  to  his  invasion 
of  the  western  counties  and  his  final  capture.  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
account  of  Perkin  himself,  but  there  are  some  notices  of  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  whose  betrayal  of  Perkin's  followers  was  rewarded  by  his  appoint- 
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ment  soon  afterwards  as  master  of  the  ordnance.  There  is  also  attached 
to  the  first  account  a  statement  of  the  '  ordnance  and  artillery '  {i.e.  guns 
and  bows  and  arrows)  sent  into  Scotland  for  Surrey's  campaign  in  1497. 

One  thing  I  must  notice  before  concluding.  Owing  evidently  to  an 
alteration  in  the  pagination  made  at  the  last  moment  every  reference  in 
the  index  to  the  introduction  is  wrong.  The  notices  in  this  part  will 
all  be  found  two  pages  earlier  than  the  numbers  given. 

James  Gaiedner. 

Social  Changes  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as  reflected  in 
Contemporary  Literature.  Part  I.  *  Rural  Changes.'  By  Edward 
P.  Cheyney,  A.m.  ('  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,' 
vol.  iv.  2.)     (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1895.) 

In  this  monograph  Mr.  Cheyney  draws  a  sketch  of  those  changes  which 
made  the  sixteenth  century  so  important  a  period  for  the  student  of  agri- 
cultural history,  basing  his  conclusions  less  on  legal  documents  than  on 
the  testimony  of  well-known  contemporary  writers.  In  a  preliminary 
chapter  '  the  old  regime '  is  dealt  with,  and  its  main  features — e.g.  concen- 
trated villages,  scattered  acres,  open  fields,  common  land — are  described 
in  brief  outline.  Laying  stress  on  the  large  corporate  element  which  dis- 
tinguished the  life  of  the  people,  their  close  connexion  with  the  soil,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  whole  system  rested  upon  custom  rather  than 
upon  established  law,  the  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  most 
important  social  changes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  consisted 
in  the  destruction  or  modification  of  these  characteristics.  The  decline  of 
manorial  organisation,  visible  by  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  pro- 
ceeding throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  still  remains  to  be  investigated, 
and  Mr.  Cheyney  does  not  profess  to  give  much  information  from  con- 
temporary writers  when  dealing  with  this  period.  This  is  disappointing, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  title,  the  general  assumption  throughout  the  book 
is  that  many  of  the  changes  described  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  sketch  of  rural  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  worked  out  in  some  detail,  and  may,  with  one 
general  criticism,  be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  For,  although  it  is  right  to  warn  the  reader  that  there  are 
sweeping  generalisations  which  challenge  inquiry,  it  will,  in  several  cases, 
be  found  that  the  necessary  limitations  are  ultimately  indicated,  not 
indeed  in  connexion  with  the  particular  point,  but  after  the  discussion  of 
other  topics.  This  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  a  serious  blemish. 
Thus  in  the  preliminary  chapter  we  are  told  (p.  8)  that  in  medieval 
England  *  the  houses  were  all  grouped  into  concentrated  villages,'  but 
not  for  another  ten  pages  do  we  learn  that  'there  were  undoubtedly 
houses  detached  from  the  villages'  (p.  18).  Again,  from  the  opening 
chapter  we  should  suppose  that  the  suffering  so  noticeable  during  the 
reigns  of  Heniy  VIII  and  Edward  VI  was  equally  widespread  until  the 
closing  years  of  the  Tudor  rule  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  we  find  the  statement  that  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  *  a  more  satisfactory  equihbrium  in  economic  production, 
as  in  other  directions,   seems  to  have  been  attained,  and  distress  and 
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disorder  subsided  correspondingly '  (p.  104).  There  is  evidence  for  this 
increase  of  prosperity  from  many  points  of  view,  and  this  inquiry,  based 
upon  the  literary  work  of  the  time,  confirms  the  generally  accepted 
opinion.  As  Mr.  Cheyney  says,  '  in  the  great  mass  of  EUzabethan  and 
Jacobean  literature  there  is  far  less  mention  of  social  discontent  than  in 
the  scanty  pages  of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI '  (p.  104 ).  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  illustrations 
from  contemporary  literature,  a  source  too  commonly  neglected  by  the 
scientific  historian,  will  be  found  helpful  by  those  who  cannot  readily 
study  sixteenth  century  writers  at  first  hand.      Ellen  A.  McAbthub. 


La  Questione  della  Biforma  del  Calendario  net  Quinto  Concilio  Latera- 
nense  (1512-1517).  Da  Demetrio  Maezi.  (Firenze  :  Tip.  G.  Carne- 
secchi.       1896.) 

The  writer  of  this  elaborate  monograph  has  chosen  a  subject  which  was 
once  profoundly  interesting  to  theologians,  mathematicians,  and  astro- 
logers. Nowadays  it  can  be  of  interest  to  very  few,  but  this  fact  has  not  led 
the  author  to  stint  his  pains  or  limit  the  extent  of  his  researches.  It  is 
pecuHarly  appropriate  that  the  work  should  be  published  by  a  Florentine 
academy,  since  it  was  the  Tuscan  people  who,  prompted  by  their  natural 
bent  towards  astronomical  and  astrological  studies,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  many  movements  that  were  set  on  foot  to  obtain  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  which  had  long  been  desired  by  a  small  circle  of  learned 
persons.  La  centesma  ch'  d  laggiil  negletta  gave  little  trouble  to  the  un- 
learned until  it  was  found  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
ignorant  agriculturalist,  who  used  his  church  calendar  to  regulate  the 
dates  of  his  seasons,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  erroneous  suppositions 
on  which  the  calendar  was  based  made  his  seasons  ten  days  later  in  the 
calendar  than  they  were  in  reality.  It  was  feared  that  some  grave  public 
scandal  might  be  caused  if  it  should  happen  that  Easter  Day  or  Good 
Friday  should  coincide  with  a  full  moon  and  an  eclipse.  The  death  of 
Eegiomontanus  brought  the  schemes  of  Sixtus  IV  to  a  premature  end, 
but  Ercole  I,  duke  of  Ferrara,  Marco  Vigerio,  and  Giovanni  da  Novara 
kept  up  interest  in  the  subject,  and  under  Julius  II  and  Leo  X  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  some  scheme  which  would  reconcile  the  rival  mathema- 
ticians would  be  agreed  upon.  Leo  X  issued  a  brief  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  1514,  which  is  printed  by  Signor  Marzi,  and  other  briefs  to 
sovereigns  and  learned  men  in  1516.  England  appears  to  have  shown 
little  interest  in  the  subject  at  this  time. 

The  author  gives  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all  those  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  this  second  revival  of  the  question  of  reform.  The 
chief  writer  was  Paul  of  Middelburg,  and  his  works,  with  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, are  analysed  in  detail.  An  Italian  life  of  Paul  of  Middel- 
burg is  printed  as  an  appendix  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
prince  Don  Baldassarre  Boncompagni  in  Rome,  and  a  Latin  treatise  of 
John  of  Toulouse  is  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  a  Florentine  manu- 
script. The  author  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  movement  to  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  reformers,  and  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  true 
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length  of  the  year ;  nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  '  Paulma '  of 
Middelburg  in  determining  the  lines  of  Gregory  XIII's  reform  was 
considerable.  The  monograph  will  be  valued  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  literary  history  of  this  particular  episode. 


Andreas  Althamer,  der  Humanist  und  Beformator  in  Brandenburg' 
Ausbach.  Von  Dr.  Th.  Kolde,  ordentl.  Professor  der  Kirchen- 
geschichte  in  Erlangen.     (Erlangen  :  F.  Junge.     1895.) 

Andkeas  Althamek  was  a  humanist,  educated  at  Tiibingen  and  Leipzig, 
in  the  full  current  of  literary  correspondence  with  Bohm  and  others, 
and  also  a  Keformer  of  considerable  activity.  The  close  connexion  between 
the  humanist  and  reformatory  movements,  the  predominant  influence  of 
Luther  in  Germany,  the  practical  turn  of  the  Reformation,  the  vigour  of 
controversy  among  its  leaders,  and  the  part  played  by  it  in  municipal 
politics  all  find  illustration  in  his  life.  All  these  features,  too,  are  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  treated  by  the  author,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  gives  us,  what  a  conscientious  work  does  not  always,  an  interesting 
andhvely  portrait  of  his  subject,  thrown  on  a  local  background  of  pecuUar 
interest.  Althamer  was  not  only  a  minister  at  Elt^rsdorf,  Swiibisch- 
Gmiind,  Niirnberg,  and  Ansbach,  but  also  under  the  Margrave  George 
of  Brandenburg  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  visitors,  and  therefore  of  much 
influence.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St. 
James  (upon  whose  epistle  he  modified  his  \iews  in  a  way  typical  of  the 
currents  of  the  day),  a  '  Dialloge,'  or  harmony  of  passages,  a  discussion  of 
the  Eucharist  (in  which  he  so  strongly  opposed  ZwingU  as  to  become  em- 
barked in  controversy  and  to  appear  at  the  Berne  conference  of  January 
1528),  and  a  catechism  (of  historic  importance  and  significant  of  the  edu- 
cative tendencies  of  the  German  Reformers.)  A  commentary  upon  the 
Germania  '  and  his  *  Sylva  Biblicorum  Nominum  '  illustrate  the  patriotic 
and  philological  interests  of  the  new  learning.  The  Hfe  of  a  secondary 
actor  often  displays  his  time  and  country  better  than  that  of  a  protagonist, 
and  Althamer  is  a  case  in  point.  A  background  of  scholarly  connexions, 
dynastic  influences,  municipal  movements,  and  theological  controversy 
shows  up  a  conscientious  and  active  life.  The  work  is  very  carefully 
written,  and  not  too  long  ;  it  gives  all  the  essential  aspects  of  the  subject 
and  much  information,  while  it  adds  a  bibliography,  a  reprint  of  the 
catechism,  and  some  letters,  but  no  index.  J.  P.  Whitney. 


English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  1546-8.  By  Arthur  F.  Leach, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  (Westminster : 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.     1896.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Leach  prints  a  considerable  collection  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  suppression  of  the  chantries  under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward 
VI.  The  documents  are  mostly  certificates  and  warrants  drawn  up  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  chantries  acts.  Their  most  interesting  feature, 
or  at  least  the  one  which  most  interests  Mr.  Leach,  is  the  information 
which  they  contain  about  the  condition  of  the  grammar  and  other 
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schools  throughout  the  country  at  that  time.  In  an  introduction  of  122 
pages  the  editor  sums  up  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  a 
study  of  the  documents  and  of  other  evidence  relating  to  medieval  schools. 
The  country,  he  maintains,  was  much  better  provided  with  grammar 
schools  (in  proportion  to  the  population)  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  These  schools  were  of  very  different  grades,  ranging  from 
elaborate  colleges  of  the  type  of  Eton  and  Winchester  down  to  schools 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  mere  reading  schools  or  song  schools. 
They  were  either  separately  endowed  or  maintained  out  of  the  endow- 
ments of  some  other  ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  unendowed  schools  kept 
by  some  priest,  usually  a  chantry  priest,  as  a  private  adventure  of  his  own, 
though  often,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  a  long-established  custom,  or 
where  the  priest's  endowment  was  managed  by  trustees  or  feoffees  by 
some  kind  of  arrangement  with  these  authorities.  The  endowed  schools 
were  sometimes  connected  with  a  cathedral,  very  often  with  a  collegiate 
church,  sometimes  with  a  monastery,  sometimes  with  a  hospital  or  alms- 
house. Frequently  they  were  supported  by  a  guild  ;  some  few  were  inde- 
pendent foundations  (in  this  case  the  schoolmaster  was  not  necessarily  a 
priest) ;  but  the  commonest  and  most  normal  case  was  the  school  connected 
with  a  chantry.  Take  any  small  country  town  or  large  village  at  haphazard, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  find  a  school  of  some  kind  taught  by 
a  priest  who  said  mass  for  some  founder's  soul  in  the  parish  church  or 
one  of  its  chapels,  and  taught  school  either  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  foundation  or  simply  to  supplement  his  scanty  endow- 
ment by  the  boys'  fees,  and  to  employ  the  ample  leisure  which  his 
position  secured  to  him.  Among  the  popular  errors  which  Mr.  Leach 
explodes  are  the  following :  (1)  that  there  were  fewer  grammar  schools 
before  the  Keformation  than  since  ;  (2)  that  what  there  were  were  taught 
by  monks  ;  this  was  not  the  case  even  when  the  school  was  attached  to 
a  monastery ;  (3)  that  Edward  VI  was  a  great  promoter  of  education, 
because  he  in  some  cases  substituted  a  fixed  pension  to  the  schoolmaster 
for  the  potentially  much  more  valuable  chantry  endowments  which  he 
appropriated,  and  refounded  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  which  he 
had  destroyed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leach  is  wholly  right  in  his  main 
contentions.  But  they  are  not  so  original  as  he  seems  disposed  to  assume. 
Mr.  Leach  parades  the  blunders  into  which  well-known  writers 
have  fallen  on  this  subject,  but  he  says  not  a  word  about  the  numerous 
historians  by  whom  these  errors  had  been  pointed  out,  such  as  Thorold 
Rogers  and  Carlisle,  the  author  of  a  work  on  endowed  grammar  schools 
(who  certainly  dates  most  of  the  schools  from  their  Edwardian  or  other  re- 
foundation, but  gives  an  early  medieval  date  for  a  good  many).  There 
is  no  one  of  Mr.  Leach's  general  conclusions  which  is  absolutely  original. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  all  these  classes  of  schools  was  quite  well  known 
in  a  general  way  by  most  serious  students  of  medieval  life.  Mr.  Leach  has 
supplied  us  with  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  about 
them,  and  has  traced  the  history  of  many  famous  schools  for  some  centuries 
before  the  date  of  their  reputed  *  foundation '  by  Edward  VI,  or  some  more 
recent  refounder  or  benefactor.    His  work  is  of  the  highest  value,  whether 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history  or  from  that  of  persons  interested 
in  the  particular  schools  whose  story  he  has  rewritten.  He  has  proved 
by  an  accumulation  of  detailed  eNidence  what  previous  writers  had  vaguely 
suggested.  This  is  credit  enough  for  any  one  to  claim.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Leach  to  write  as  though  all  his  predecessors  had 
walked  in  darkness  until  his  own  prophetic  illumination  burst  upon 
a  benighted  world.  A  writer  who  allows  himself  to  speak  with  so  much 
contempt  of  his  predecessors,  including  writers  much  more  learned  than 
himself,  like  Toulmin  Smith  and  Mr.  MuUinger,  ought  to  be  accurate 
almost  to  the  point  of  infallibihty.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
Mr.  Leach.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  cathedral  served  by  monks 
was  *  a  thing  unknown  abroad,  where  from  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  to  the 
furthest  corners  of  Norway  and  Spain  the  cathedrals  always  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  '  ('  clergy,'  by  the  way,  should  not  be  used  as  if  the 
term  excluded  monks,  though  at  certain  periods  of  the  middle  ages  clerici 
are  sometimes  contrasted  with  regulars).  This  statement  is  quite  untrue. 
Kegulars  occupied  the  cathedrals  of  Monreale,  in  Sicily,  of  Osma  (which 
was  served  by  canons  regular,  -who  are  of  course  not  technically  monks, 
but  are  certainly  not  secular  clergy),  and,  I  beheve,  of  some  other  places 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

So,  again,  our  author  exaggerates  even  when  he  is  right  in  the  main.  He 
is  quite  right,  for  instance,  in  completing  the  demolition  of  the  popular 
superstition  that  everything,  good  or  bad,  in  the  middle  ages  was  due  to 
*  the  monks.'  But  there  is  little  ground  for  talking  about  *  the  superior 
usefulness  of  the  collegiate  churches '  before  the  ninth  century,  and  if 
Mr.  Leach's  doubt  '  whether  the  monks  ever  affected  even  to  keep  a 
grammar  school  for  any  but  their  own  novices,  among  whom  outsiders 
were  not  admitted,'  is  meant  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  to  refer  to  the  period 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is,  of  course,  wholly  untenable  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  such  writers  as  Le  Maire  and  Mr. 
MuUinger.  Mr.  Leach  is  nearly  as  one-sided  as  the  popular  writers 
whom  he  denounces  in  not  discriminating  between  the  position  of  the 
monks  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  half  of  the  middle  ages.  Down  to  the 
eleventh  century  the  monks  undoubtedly  took  the  lead  in  education ;  in 
that  century  they  were  beaten  by  the  seculars,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  probably  ceased  in  person  to  educate  any  but  their 
own  members,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  doubt  which  Mr.  Leach 
appears  to  entertain  about  the  fact  of  their  often  keeping  a  secular  school- 
master for  poor  scholars.  Mr.  Leach  does  not  allude,  for  instance,  to 
the  grammar  school  estabHshed  at  Bury  by  the  famous  abbot  Samson, 
which  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  a  school  maintained  out  of  monastic 
wealth.  The  least  monastically-minded  of  thoughtful  historians  will 
take  exception  to  a  view  of  the  monastic  movement  which  can  find  in  it 
nothing  but  '  a  craze,  like  that  under  which  the  eastern  world  had  long 
lain,  for  celibacy,  fastings,  floggings,  and  other  forms  of  self-torture  of  the 
same  kind  as,  and  perhaps  not  very  much  less  in  degree  than,  the  fanatical 
performances  of  Indian  fakirs  now.'  The  comparison  is  singularly 
'  ignorant '  (to  use  Mr.  Leach's  favourite  word).  Mr.  Leach  apparently 
does  not  know  that  the  originality  of  the  Benedictine  movement  con- 
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sisted  precisely  in  its  unlikeness  to  the  earlier  and  more  oriental  forms  of 
monasticism,  in  the  fact  that  it  encouraged  active  labour  and  study,  and 
moderated  the  asceticism  of  a  purely  contemplative  life. 

Mr.  Leach  has  not  personally  corrected  the  work  of  his  copyist,  but 
even  the  most  superficial  reading  of  the  proofs  should  have  detected 
such  blunders  as  *  pro  commensalibus  etliberaturis  stiis,  £10'  (p.  128  and 
elsewhere).  '  For  his  commoners  '  is,  of  course,  meaningless ;  it  should 
be  commuiiiis,  *  for  his  commons.'  After  this  one  becomes  suspicious  of 
other  extensions.  If  the  manuscript  has  per  portione  sua  (as  is  quite 
possible)  there  should  be  a  sic.  The  index  is  seriously  defective.  There  are 
nine  unrecorded  allusions  to  Oxford  (pp.  10, 11, 17, 18,  27,  32,  40,  55, 132), 
and  one  to  Cambridge  (p.  132),  while  Sherborne  School  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  schools.  Mr.  Leach  would,  no  doubt,  have  described  such  an 
index  as  made  with  gross  carelessness.  H.  Eashdall. 


Venetianische  Depeschen  vom  Kaiserhofe  {Dispacci  di  Germania). 
Herausgegeben  von  der  Historischen  Commission  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  III.  Band.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
GusTAV  TuRBA.     (Wicn  :  in  Commission  bei  F.  Tempsky.     1895.) 

This  volume  of  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  at  the  im- 
perial court,  which  unfortunately  seems  at  present  not  intended  to  have 
any  successors,  covers  the  reigns  as  emperors  of  Ferdinand  I  and 
Maximilian  II.  For  a  period  such  as  this,  in  which  there  was  scant 
cordiality  in  the  imperial  relations  with  Spain  and  Rome  respectively,  the 
reports  of  the  Venetians  have  special  value.  While  these  dispacci 
themselves  serve  as  a  kind  of  check  upon  the  relazioni  finali,  where 
(although  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  or  even  generally  the  case) 
both  kinds  of  reports  are  preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
ambassador,  the  despatches  in  their  turn  are  controlled  by  the  rubriche, 
or  summaries  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  chancery  at  Venice,  which,  of  course, 
vary  in  length,  but  in  Dr.  Turba's  judgment  are  at  times  preferable  even 
to  the  despatches  themselves.  Characteristically  enough,  however,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  despatches  addressed  to  the  Ten 
were  not,  unless  by  express  permission,  entrusted  to  the  rubricators. 
The  rubriclie  make  up  something  like  a  third  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Turba's 
last  volume,  which  further  contains  an  index  to  both  text  and  notes,  by 
which  the  editor  has  earned  the  sincere  gratitude  of  historical  students. 
Among  the  Venetian  ambassadors  whose  despatches  are  continued  in 
this  volume  are  Leonardo  Contarini,  who  was  accredited  to  Maximilian 
both  as  king  of  the  Romans  and  after  he  had  attained  to  the  imperial 
dignity ;  Giovanni  Micheli,  so  well  known  by  his  despatches  from  the 
English  court  under  Philip  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  from  France ;  and, 
during  the  last  years  of  Maximilian,  a  less  known  diplomatist,  Vincenzo 
Tron. 

In  Maximilian  II,  with  whom  his  father,  Ferdinand  I,  had  been  largely 
at  one  in  their  dynastic  and  even  in  some  points  of  their  religious  policy 
(the  conciliar  in  particular),  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  their 
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personal  religious  views,  the  interest  of  this  volume  may  be  said  to  centre. 
If,  as  its  editor  hints,  some  disappointment  may  be  felt  by  those  who  seek 
in  it  for  new  revelations  as  to  the  personal  religious  history  of  Maximilian, 
they  will  at  least  find  here  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  most  rational 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  though  Dr.  Turba  in  his  introduction  might 
perhaps  have  ventured  half  a  step  further  than  the  following  statement : — 

Like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  age,  he  possessed  only  a  slight  insight  into 
the  essential  contradictions  between  the  two  churches  legally  recognised  in 
Germany ;  and,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  during  his  entire  life,  not- 
withstanding many  a  deviation  from  Eoman  Catholicism,  he  stood  nearer  to  it 
than  to  protestantism. 

On  the  other  hand  these  despatches  throw  a  good  deal  of  fresh  light 
on  the  deep-seated  jealousy  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Austrian 
Habsburgs,  which  left  a  great  part  of  the  family  compact  of  1551  a  dead 
letter,  and  undoubtedly  reacted  upon  the  religious  pohcy  of  Maximilian. 
In  common  with  his  father,  he  bitterly  resented  the  attempts  of  Philip  II 
to  give  practical  expression  to  his  claims  as  imperial  vicar  in  Italy — claims 
which  in  the  matter  of  the  grant  of  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Florence 
the  very  Spanish  ambassador  confessed  to  Tron  were  not  entitled  to 
supersede  the  imperial  rights.  In  return,  Maximilian  revenged  himself 
for  his  failure  to  obtain  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  by  keeping  up 
a  close  connexion  with  those  provinces  when  in  revolt,  and  offering  what  to 
Philip  was  an  utterly  unwelcome  mediation.  No  point  is  more  largely 
illustrated  than  the  above  in  the  present  volume,  which  further  contains 
the  record  of  a  very  remarkable  statement  made  by  Micheli,  on  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  himself,  as  to  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne.  The  emperor  stated  (this  was  in  September  1568,  some 
three  months  after  the  event)  that  Alva  had  ordered  the  execution 
senza  asvettar  alcun  ordvie  dal  Be,  and  that  when  the  news  reached  Spain 
neither  the  king  nor  any  member  of  his  council  credited  it,  while  both  he 
and  his  advisers  were  filled  with  the  utmost  consternation.  This  statement 
certainly  makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  most  recent  historian  of  the  revolt,  to  which  Dr.  Turba  refers  in  a 
note,  together  with  Gachard's  conclusion  (to  which  Wenzelburger  in  his 
turn  appeals)  that  everything  had  been  settled  between  Philip  and  Alva 
before  the  latter  quitted  Spain.  The  anecdote  as  to  the  reply  of  Egmont's 
son  would  rather  suggest  some  formal  inspiration,  although  we  need  not, 
with  Motley,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  *  the  sentences  had  been  drawn 
upon  blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of  which  the  viceroy  had  brought 
a  whole  trunkful  from  Spain.' 

Among  other  matters  in  this  volume  inviting  attention  are  the  tragedy 
of  Don  Carlos ;  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1566,  which,  notwithstanding 
Zriny's  heroic  defence  of  Szigeth,  proved  the  most  momentous  disappoint- 
ment of  Maximilian's  reign ;  and  a  good  deal  of  incidental  gossip  about 
Queen  Elizabeth.  For  it  cannot  be  called  *  scandal,'  when  in  1559  it  is 
reported  of  her  that  si  conserva  bellissima.  King  Philip's  visit  to  his  sister- 
in-law  was  begun  without  speed  and  not  pressed  beyond  propriety,  on  the 
principle  enunciated  of  him  by  the  ambassador  Soranzo  with  regard  to 
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another  desideratum  (the  Koman  kingship),  noji  si  vuole  quelle  cose  che 
non  si  possono  haverc.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  I  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  thought  the  times  (1563)  unsuitable  for  attempting  the  sensation  of 
citing  her  to  Rome.  A.  W.  Waed. 


De  Afscheiding  der  Waalsche  Gewesten  van  de  Generale  Unie.  Door  Dr. 
C.  H.  T.  BussEMAKER.  UitgegBven  door  Teyler's  Tweede  Genoot- 
schap.    I.  ir.     (Haarlem  :  De  Erven  F.  Bohn.     1895-1896.) 

This  is  a  painstaking  effort  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  difficult 
and  involved  period  of  the  war  of  Netherland  independence,  the  period 
between  the  pacification  of  Ghent  and  the  treaty  of  Arras.  It  deals  prac- 
tically with  only  three  years,  1576-1579,  and,  despite  its  elaboration  and 
the  evidently  careful  study  of  all  available  authorities  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  work  of  Dr.  Bussemaker  fails  to  leave  upon  the  mind  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  sequence  and  connexion  of  events.  A 
prize  essay  swollen  into  two  thick  volumes,  comprising  more  than  900 
closely  printed  pages  of  matter,  is  almost  sure  to  be  lacking  in  method 
and  proportion,  and  prolixity  in  the  present  case  is  attended  by  a  heavi- 
ness of  treatment  which  renders  perusal  a  somewhat  wearisome  task. 
There  are  no  headings  to  the  pages,  no  index,  but  few  dates  to  be  found 
in  the  text,  nothing,  in  fact,  to  assist  the  student  in  threading  his  way 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  as  complicated  a  situation  as  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  history.  Dr.  Bussemaker  undoubtedly  found 
ready  to  his  hand  vast  stores  of  materials,  and  he  has  himself  spared  no 
pains  in  making  research  in  the  archives  of  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  as 
well  as  in  the  provincial  archives  of  Mons,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
places.  He  acknowledges  especial  indebtedness  to  the  valuable  publica- 
tion of  Messrs.  P.  L.  Muller  and  A.  Diegerick,  '  Documents  concernant 
les  Relations  entre  les  Pays-Bas  et  le  Due  d'Anjou,'  ^  but  makes  no  mention 
in  his  preface  of  the  admirable  series  of  articles,  also  by  Professor  P.  L. 
Muller,  entitled  '  Bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  der  scheiding  van  Noord- 
en  Zuid-Nederland,'  which  appeared  in  Fruin's  Bijdragen  voor  Vader- 
landsche  Geschiedenis.^  These  studies  cover  the  whole  period,  and  while 
dealing  more  concisely  with  the  various  episodes  than  Dr.  Bussemaker, 
leave  nothing  untouched,  and  are  at  once  judicious  and  intelligible.  With 
their  aid  as  a  commentary  upon  the  published  documents  probably  a 
clearer  insight  would  be  gained  into  much  that  is  obscure  and  enigmatical 
in  the  relations  of  contending  factions  and  political  intriguers  than  in  the 
more  elaborate  work  under  review.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  writer's 
personal  experience. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  competent  authorities,  Professor  Muller 
and  Dr.  Bussemaker,  agree  in  deprecating  the  harsh  judgment  passed  by 
earlier  historians,  notably  by  Motley,  upon  Capres,  Lalaing,  Montigny, 
Aerschot,  La  Motte,  and  other  prominent  noblemen  and  leaders  in  the 

'  Published  by  the  Historisch  Genootschap  te  Utrecht. 
■'  In  1893  and  1894. 
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Walloon  provinces.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  does  not  show 
that  these  men,  as  a  body,  were  so  entirely  venal  and  self-seeking  as  has 
been  represented.  The  motives  which  guided  the  majority  were  un- 
doubtedly of  a  mixed  character,  but  in  the  background  lay  a  genuine 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  They  were 
prepared  to  reconcile  themselves  under  certain  conditions  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  rather  than  see  Calvinism  triumphant  in  the  land.  Dr.  Busse- 
maker  prints  no  less  than  fifty-two  documents  at  the  end  of  his  work  as 
pieces  justificatives,  which  are  valuable  in  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
subtle  diplomacy  of  Parma,  deftly  at  work  amidst  the  confusum  chaos  of 
1578  to  bring  about  that  schism  between  south  and  north  which  was  so 
soon  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  beginning  of  1579  saw  the 
Walloon  compact,  made  at  Arras  on  6  Jan.,  face  to  face  with  that  union 
of  Utrecht,  concluded  on  23  Jan.,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
republic.    The  rent  was  made,  which  even  1815  could  not  mend. 

George  Edmundson. 


The  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois,  Ph.D.  [Harv.] 
(New  York  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1896.) 

This  book  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  Harvard  historical  studies.  Its 
author,  some  time  fellow  of  Harvard  University,  and  now  professor  in 
W^ilberforce  University,  modestly  styles  it  in  his  preface,  *  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  study  of  slavery  and  the  American  negro,'  The 
numerous  references  and  voluminous  appendices  show  the  amount  of 
research  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  pains  at  which  he  has  been 
to  consult  original  documents  and  the  best  authorities.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  carefully  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
United  States  the  book  will  be  invaluable.  It  is  clear,  well  arranged, 
written  by  one  who  knows  his  subject,  and  is  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
judgments.  The  only  criticism  to  which  it  is  open  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
too  scientific,  and  too  scrupulously  minute  in  detail  for  the  general  reader. 
The  first  two  or  three  pages  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  English  slave 
trade ;  they  are  introductory  only  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  but  the 
introduction  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  prolonged  to  at  least 
double  the  number  of  pages.  Three  excellent  chapters  describe  the 
attitude  of  the  North  American  colonies  towards  the  slave  trade  prior 
to  the  War  of  Independence.  The  author  groups  the  colonies  into 
the  planting  colonies,  the  farming  colonies,  and  the  trading  colonies. 
Among  the  planting  colonies — the  southern  states — slavery  and  the  slave 
traffic  were  prohibited  in  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe  and  his  colleagues, 
Avhen  the  colony  was  first  founded  ;  but,  before  twenty  years  were  out, 
the  colonists  insisted  upon  the  traffic  being  allowed  under  restrictions 
which  seem  to  have  been  never  properly  enforced.  South  Carolina 
had  the  largest  slave  trade  of  any  of  the  colonies,  importing  negroes 
from  the  West  Indies  to  work  on  her  rice  plantations.  So  large  was 
the  importation  of  blacks  that  the  colonists,  from  fear  of  slave 
insurrections,  from  time    to  time  restricted    the  immigration  by  the 
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imposition  of  heavy  duties,  and  in  1760  passed  an  act,  which  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  imperial  government,  totally  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 
Next  to  South  Carolina,  among  the  planting  colonies,  Virginia  was  the 
greatest  slave  trader.  Eestrictions  were  dictated,  to  some  extent,  by  moral 
feehng  as  well  as  by  political  uneasiness ;  but,  '  as  a  whole,'  the  author 
sums  up, '  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  there 
was  in  the  planting  colonies  was  based  principally  upon  the  political  fear 
of  insurrection.' 

The  farming  colonies  were  the  middle  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
including  New  York,  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  their  day  the  greatest 
carriers  of  slaves  and  other  merchandise  to  the  New  World.  *  The 
farming  colonies  checked  the  slave  trade  primarily  from  economic  motives.' 
The  slave  population  in  these  colonies,  owing  to  climate,  products,  and 
other  reasons,  was  comparatively  small,  and,  therefore,  the  dread  of  negro 
rebellions  did  not  operate  as  a  motive  for  restricting  the  traffic ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  there  was  little  home  demand,  and  also  because, 
except  in  New  York,  the  colonists  were  rather  farmers  than  traders,  slave 
trading  on  a  large  scale  did  not  pay.  Moreover,  in  Pennsylvania  more 
especially,  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers  to  the  slave  trade  on  moral 
grounds  had  a  great  effect  in  discouraging  the  traffic. 

The  trading  colonies  were  the  New  England  states.  Here  was  no 
home  for  slavery.  Climate  forbade  it,  and  the  settlers  were  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  the  slave  holders  of  the  south  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  Yet,  just  as  the  mother  country,  while  free  herself  from  the 
curse  of  negro  slavery  on  her  own  soil,  was  most  active  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  slave  trade,  simply  because  it  was  a  trade  and  a  paying  trade,  so 
the  New  Englanders, '  being  the  traders  of  the  New  World,  early  took  part 
in  the  carrying  slave  trade,  and  furnished  slaves  to  the  other  colonies.' 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  were  all  engaged  in  the 
trade,  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  being  the  greatest  slave  mart ;  and  the 
negroes,  brought  in  from  Africa,  were  sent  partly  to  the  southern  states, 
partly  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for 
molasses  to  supply  the  New  England  rum  distilleries. 

In  October  1774,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  first  continental  congress  of  the  states  resolved  that  *  we 
will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  the  first  day  of 
December  next.'  The  resolution  was  part  of  a  general  non-importation 
agreement  directed  against  Great  Britain,  and  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance  except  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Its  acceptance  was  due,  as  Mr. 
Du  Bois  clearly  points  out,  to  a  combination  of  motives.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  slave  trade  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  slave  markets  were  at  the  time  overstocked  ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic  was  a  blow  to  the  colonial  trade  of  England.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  colonies  felt  the  strain  of  war,  and  the  demand  for 
more  labour  in  the  south  became  urgent,  the  slave  trade  revived,  and  the 
federal  convention  of  1787  adopted  a  compromise  whereby  congress 
should  not  prohibit  slave  trading  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  such  States 
as  thought  proper  to  do  so,  should  be  allowed  to  import  slaves  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
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person.  The  compromise  was  practically  a  bargain  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  with  a  great  evil  was 
postponed. 

In  1787,  in  three  states  only,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  was  the 
slave  trade  recognised  by  law,  and  in  North  Carolina  there  was  a  pro- 
hibitive duty.  Between  1798  and  1803,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic 
caused  by  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  the  traffic  was  prohibited  in  all  the 
states. 

But  the  laws  were  evaded,  the  trade  went  on,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  added  a  new  field  for  slave  labour  in  the  future,  and  in  1803 
South  Carolina  again  opened  her  ports  to  the  African  slave  trade. 

In  1807,  the  same  year  in  which  the  British  parliament  prohibited  the 
slave  trade,  the  United  States  congress  passed  an  act  '  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,'  from  January  1,  1808.  The  act  *  came  very  near  being  a 
dead  letter.'  In  1820  slave-trading  was  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  direct 
participation  in  the  traffic  to  be  a  capital  offence ;  yet,  though  slave- 
traders  contmued  to  be  notoriously  active,  the  death  penalty  was  never 
carried  out  before  1862,  when  Lincoln's  administration  was  in  power.  The 
laws  were  not  enforced,  so  much  so  that  in  1837,  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  the  importation  of  negroes  into  North  and  South  America 
was  estimated  at  200,000  per  annum.  Antipathy  to  Great  Britain  kept 
successive  governments  in  the  United  States  from  entering  into  any 
agreement  for  international  right  of  search — the  only  effective  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  trade ;  and  it  was  not  till  1862  that  a  treaty  was 
made  with  Great  Britain  granting  such  right  of  search  within  hmits  to 
the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries. 

During  these  years,  from  1820  onwards,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  states  was  largely  on  the  increase.  New  inventions  in  the 
cotton  industry  caused  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  the  raw  material, 
and  this  demand  brought  in  its  train  a  great  extension  of  slave  labour,  of 
the  area  over  which  the  system  prevailed,  and  of  the  number  of  slaves  re- 
quired and  employed. 

'  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  southern  slavery  was  irresistibly 
changing  from  a  family  institution  to  an  industrial  system.'  Slavery 
became  the  keystone  of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  southern  states  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  had  never  been  before.  The  states  were  given  up  to 
one  product,  cultivated  on  large  plantations,  raised  by  slave  labour  which 
was  perpetually  consumed  and  had  to  be  perpetually  replaced.  Com- 
mercial interests  and  familiarity  of  many  generations  with  a  moral  evil 
did  their  work.  Slavery  was  openly  proclaimed  to  be  right,  and  a  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade  found  many  supporters. 
The  end  of  it  was  the  civil  war,  and  the  killing  out  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  till  the  war  came  the  trade  was  on  the  increase, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  laws  citizens  of  the  United  States  grew  rich  by 
buying  and  selling  men.  C.  P.  Lucas. 
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Diary  of  Sir  Archibald  Warriston  (1639) ;  The  Preservation  of  the 
Honours  of  Scotland  (1651-2) ;  Lord  Mar's  Legacies  (1722-7) ; 
Letters  concerning  Highland  Affairs  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Mes.  Gbant  of  Laggan.  (Edinburgh :  Scottish  History  Society. 
1896.) 

Those  who  expect  any  intimate  revelations  of  the  mind  of  Johnston  of 
Warriston  in  the  fragment  of  his  diary  here  edited  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Paul  will 
be  grievously  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  history  is  distinctly  a 
gainer.  The  diary  is  mainly  composed  of  documents  relating  to  the  treaty 
of  Berwick  between  Charles  I  and  his  northern  subjects  at  the  close  of  the 
first  bishops'  war,  and  to  the  gathering  of  the  Scottish  host  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Charles's  diplomatic  ways  in 
other  fields  will  recognise  the  familiar  style  in  his  apparently  resolute 
determination  to  grant  none  of  the  Scottish  terms,  gradually  shading  off 
into  their  acceptance  in  a  form  which,  whilst  seemingly  conclusive, 
allows  him  to  satisfy  his  own  convenience  in  wriggling  out  of  them.  The 
'  Diary '  breaks  off  before  the  wriggling  out  begins,  but  that  process  is 
already  traceable  in  other  sources. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  '  Preservation  of  the  Honours,'  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  A.  Howden,  complete  the  story  of  the  saving  of  the  regalia 
from  the  grasp  of  Morgan  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  which  was 
told  some  years  ago  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Society. 

Samuel  E.  Gabdinee. 


'  The  Earl  of  Mar's  Legacies  to  Scotland,  and  to  his  Son  Lord 
Erskine '  (1722-7),  are  edited  from  the  manuscript  at  Alloa  House  by  the 
Hon.  Stuart  Erskine,  who  adds  a  biographical  introduction  and  notes. 
A  volume  would  be  needed  for  a  biography  of  Mar,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing points  are  the  charges  of  treachery  against  him.  He  was  no 
Montrose,  Claverhouse,  or  Lord  George  Murray,  and  he  notably  mis- 
managed the  rising  of  1715.  On  his  part  in  the  intended  affair  which 
collapsed  at  Glenshiel  in  1719  Mr.  Stuart  Erskine  cites  an  original 
letter  in  the  '  Stuart  Papers  '  (Eome,  4  Feb.  1719).  Mar  excuses  himself 
from  command  in  Scotland,  where  his  military  skill  was  duly  appreciated, 
and,  in  case  of  success,  asks  only  for  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  with  no 
great  share  of  business.  Till  1725,  when  James  dismissed  him.  Mar  was 
the  principal  manager,  chiefly  in  Paris.  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  that  he 
conducted  affairs  *  well,'  but  was  cashiered,  '  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  between  Atterbury  and  Colonel  Hay  ' 
(earl  of  Inverness).  Here  Mr.  Erskine  differs  from  Dr.  Glover,  editor  of 
Atterbury's  correspondence  in  the  only  volume  of  the  'Stuart  Papers' 
(1847). 

Glover  is  strongly  disposed  to  beheve  in  Mar's  treason.  Mr.  Erskine 
says  that  Atterbury  (arrested  in  1722  and  banished  in  1723)  '  pretended  to 
believe '  that  Mar  sent  him  the  dog  Harlequin  '  for  the  express  purpose 
of  betraying  him  to  the  government.'     'What  real  grounds,  however. 
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Atterbury  had  for  believing  that  Mar  had  betrayed  him  to  the  govern- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  is  he  able  to  divulge  them  in  his  private 
correspondence,  which  has  been  printed.'  Mr.  Erskine  may  think 
Atterbury's  'grounds  '  very  inadequate,  but  we  know  well  what  they  were. 
On  Atterbury's  arrival  in  Paris,  May  1724,  Mar,  being  aware  of  his 
suspicions,  sent  him  a  mass  of  his  papers.  Atterbury  replied  courteously, 
admitting  that  Mar's  conduct  in  accepting  a  pension  (3,O0OZ.)  from 
England  '  had,  if  not  the  previous,  yet  the  subsequent  approbation '  of 
James.  Atterbury,  however,  is  ready  to  favour  Mar  with  *  my  poor 
sentiments  '  on  that  head.  On  31  July  1724  Atterbury  wrote  to  James, 
who  had  also  sent  to  him  some  of  Mar's  papers.  Atterbury  avers  that, 
in  May  1722,  Mr.  Churchill  visited  Paris  on  behalf  of  the  English 
government,  and  urged  Mar  to  '  discover  what  he  knew  of  the  plot ' 
(Atterbury's),  *  on  the  account  of  the  favours  '  (the  pension)  *  conferred 
on  him  by  K.  G.  for  some  time  past.'  Those  are  the  very  words  of  the 
letter  written  to  him  by  Lord  Carteret  in  his  own  name  and  in  those  of 
Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Walpole.  Atterbury,  still  on  the  evidence  of 
Mar's  own  papers,  declares  that  he  had  secret  meetings  with  Churchill  in 
Paris.  In  consequence  of  these  Mar  wrote  to  Atterbury  his  letter  of 
22  May.  It  was  a  mere  letter  of  compliment,  but,  being  intercepted  in 
the  post,  it  fixed  upon  Atterbury,  by  unmistakable  proofs,  the  authorship 
of  his  treasonable  letters  of  1  May,  which  had  also  been  intercepted  and 
copied  in  England.  Now  Atterbury,  writing  to  Dillon  on  1  May,  had 
expressly  forbidden  the  sending  of  answers  by  post. 

These  are  Atterbury's  grounds  for  suspecting  Mar,  of  which  Mr. 
Erskine  remarks  that  it  is  '  impossible  to  say '  what  they  were.  A 
Jacobite  pensioner  of  the  Hanoverian  has  private  interviews  with  an 
English  messenger,  Churchill ;  is  invited  to  do  something  in  gratitude  for 
his  pension,  and  does  send,  by  a  forbidden  channel,  a  letter  which  fixes 
guilt  on  Atterbury.  The  affair  is  a  mystery.  Why  were  Atterbury's  own 
letters  of  1  May  sent  by  post  ?  Why  did  Mar  lend  Atterbury  papers 
which  placed  his  own  conduct  in  so  odd  a  light  ?  Was  Mar's  pension 
from  England  continued  secretly,  as  the  Jacobites  appear  to  have 
believed,  or  stopped  when  the  English  government  found  (if  Mar  did  not 
knowingly  betray  Atterbury)  that  their  pensioner  was  working  for  James  ? 
Mar  either  betrayed  Atterbury  or,  while  taking  3,000Z.  a  year  from 
George,  plotted  seriously,  but  maladroitly,  against  him.  If  not  a  traitor 
he  was  helplessly  incompetent.  The  bishop's  charge  against  Mar  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Erskine  says,  '  the  intercepting  of  letters  by  Mar  to  the 
bishop,'  but  the  writing  of  an  incriminatory  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  intercepted.  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  that '  a  plot  between  Atterbury 
and  Colonel  Hay  '  caused  James  to  dismiss  Mar.  Dr.  Glover  was  not  of 
this  opinion,  but  thinks  that  the  evidence  of  Mar's  treason  induced  James 
to  dismiss  him  as  reluctantly  as  Hay  accepted  his  post. 

We  now  come  to  Mar's  '  memorial '  to  the  regent,  alluded  to  by 
Atterbury  on  23  July  1724.  It  was  a  scheme  for  securing  French  aid, 
presented  by  Mar  to  the  regent  before  James  saw  it.  If  honestly  intended 
it  was  crazy,  and  Mar's  enemies  suspected  him  of  presenting  it  merely  to 
ruin  James  in  the  eyes  of  his  English  friends.     Mr.  Erskine  says  that 
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James,  when  he  saw  it,  '  probably  approved  it.  At  all  events,  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  endorse  it.'  Mr.  Erskine 
adds  that  'there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  did  .  .  .  approve  of  it,' 
apparently  a  corollary  from  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he  did  not 
endorse  it.    However  James  *  never  expressed  his  approval  in  writing.' 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  opinion  the  prince  '  (James)  *  held 
with  regard  to  the  memorial  in  the  interval  between  those  two  dates ' 
(1723  and  1725).   We  do  know.    On  4  July  1724  James  wrote  to  Atterbury, 

*  Since  the  affaire  of  the  memoire  ....  I  have  seen  plainly  what  I  was 
to  expect  from  the  Duke  of  Mar.  And  tho'  I  was  capable  of  forgetting 
his  way  of  proceeding  towards  myself  personally,  yet  his  designs  against 
my  native  country  is  what  I  never  could  pass  over.'  ^ 

Mr.  Erskine  argues  that,  as  James  did  approve  of  Mar's  *  Legacy,' 
whereby  Scots  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  French  service,  therefore  he 
must  have  approved  of  the  memorial  by  which  French  troops  were  to 
'augment  the  Scottish  king's  forces  '  in  Scotland.  The  two  things  are 
notably  different.  The  memorial  and  its  unauthorised  presentation  to 
the  regent  were,  if  not  proofs  of  treason,  proofs  of  stark  political 
imbecility.  James  could  not,  if  sane,  keep  such  a  minister  as  Mar.  But 
the  tone  of  Mar's  '  Legacy '  (1726)  and  others  of  his  writings  here 
published  is,  personally,  sympathetic,  and  has  a  sincere  appearance  of 
honesty.  Mar's  helpless  incompetence  appears  in  his  opinion  that 
Scotland  *  is  sufficiently  weary  of  the  sower  Presbiterian  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  enervates  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  futile  than  the  attempt  of  a  Eestoration  to  establish  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  Mar's  schemes,  in  fact  (except  his  theory  of  a  new  town 
of  Edinburgh),  if  honest,  were  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Atterbury  made  them  known  in  England  he  gratuitously  damaged  the 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Mar. 

If  ever  the  '  Stuart  Papers '  are  published  in  full  we  may  know  more  of 
these  puzzles,  and  shall  probably  learn  (as  Dr.  Glover  held)  that  James 
was  cruelly  maligned  in  the  matter  of  his  domestic  life.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  present  obscurity.  Mar  seems  rather  foolish  and  tactless  than  delibe- 
rately false  to  the  White  Kose.  He  either  sold  Atterbury  or,  while 
accepting  a  large  pension  from  George  I,  worked  earnestly,  but  with 
incredible  stupidity,  for  George's  expulsion  from  England.  As  for 
Atterbury,  Mar  justly  calls  him  •  that  firebrand,  the  Bishop.'  On  p,  149 
of  the  Introduction  there  is  a  misprint  of  1721  for  1723. 

Mr.  Macphail,  in  editing  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan's  '  Letters  concern- 
ing Highland  Affairs,'  justly  describes  them  as  '  embodying  tradition  of  a 
very  rich  and  special  kind.'  Mrs.  Grant,  nee  Macvicar,  was  born  in  1759, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  of  the  Stuarts  of  Invernahyle,  Scott's 
friends.  These  letters  were  written  for  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton, 
and  were  acquired  by  Eobert  Chambers.  About  Lovat  Mrs.  Grant  is 
often  wrong,  as  her  editor  shows,  and  when  she  is  amusing  most  of  her 
anecdotes  have  filtered  already  into  print.  Her  anecdote  of  Simon 
Frazer  (p.  275)  gave  Mr.  Stevenson  his  low  opinion  of  the  master  of 
Lovat.  The  Lochiel  traditions  are  picturesque,  but  erroneous.  It  is  not 
plain  why  Dr.   Cameron's  hanging  is  called  by  the  editor  *  a  judicial 

'  Stuart  Papers,  Appendix,  p.  74. 
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murder.'  He  was  hanged  for  his  share  in  the  Forty-Five  nominally,  hut 
really  for  new  treasons  in  1752-3.  These  the  government  could  not 
be  explicit  about,  as  Scott  says,  without  revealing  their  sources  of 
information,  *  Pickle,'  Samuel  Cameron,  and  others.  A.  Lang. 


Cromivell's  Place  in  History.  Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1897.) 

Mr.  Gardiner  can  hardly  have  been  surprised  when  a  request  reached 
him  to  publish  the  series  of  addresses  which  he  delivered  last  year  at 
Oxford  as  Ford's  lecturer  in  English  history.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  notes  placed  at  his  disposal  by  two  members  of  the  audience  he  has, 
accordingly,  reconstructed  his  lectures,  recasting  his  material,  however, 
where  it  seemed  desirable.  The  work  is  of  value  chiefly  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  aid  in  spreading  correct  ideas  among  the  rapidly 
■growing  class  of  readers  whose  interest  in  the  most  difficult  period  of  our 
history  is  keen,  but  whom  time  will  not  permit  to  study  the  author's 
larger  work.  True,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  already  told  the  story  in  no  less 
than  three  other  works  of  similarly  modest  dimensions ;  but  while  in  these 
the  author's  chief  task  is  narration,  in  the  present  volume  he  is,  before 
all  things,  the  critic  and  the  judge.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  sheaf 
of  ripely  considered  conclusions.  But  these  lectures  will  be  no  less 
welcome  to  the  student  than  to  the  general  reader.  The  first  instalment 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate '  takes  us  no 
farther  than  1651,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  all  the  remaining 
volumes  will  be  in  our  hands  for  some  years.  Until  then,  consequently, 
the  latter  part  of  this  little  book  must  be  taken  as  most  fully  expressing 
Mr.  Gardiner's  estimate  of  the  later  years  of  Cromwell's  career. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  divide  the  book  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  the  introductory  lecture.  In  discussing  the  revolution  Mr. 
Gardiner  restates  with  much  vigour  the  conclusions  at  which  he  long 
ago  arrived.  He  remains  unaffected  by  the  Laudian  celebrations  of 
a  year  or  two  back,  and  by  the  crop  of  biographies  which  have  appeared 
since  he  traced  his  own  portrait  of  the  great  prelate.  While  giving  the 
archbishop  credit  for  good  intentions  he  can  never  forget  that  his  move- 
ment was  almost  entirely  confined  to  scholars  and  divines  (p.  8).  Equally 
decisive  is  his  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  parliament.  The  liberties  of  the 
country  were  at  stake.  Our  judgment,  he  says,  must  depend  on  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  two  questions.  Did  the  king  desire  to  over- 
throw the  new  power  by  force  ?  If  so,  had  he  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  his  design  ?  And  to  both  Mr.  Gardiner  replies  without  hesitation  in 
the  affirmative  (pp.  16-21).  It  is  as  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
which  is  accumulating  year  by  year,  notably  that  of  the  Italian  agents, 
to  attribute  the  plots  of  the  king  to  the  imagination  of  Pym  as  to 
regard  the  insurrection  of  1655  as  a  hoax  practised  by  the  Protector. 
For  these  reasons  the  peace  party  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  men 
unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  *  presbyterian  constitu- 
tionalists dreamed  of  seeing  Charles  I  restored  to  the  name  without  the 
reality  of  power,  gratefully  accepting  the  advice  of  parliament,  and  sub- 
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mitting  to  the  enforcements  of  presbyterian  discipline  in  the  church.  It 
could  not  be,  and  it  was  the  merit  of  Cromwell  and  the  independents  to 
see  that  it  was  impossible  '  (pp.  31-4). 

Mr.  Gardiner  substantially  justifies  the  national  uprising  in  its 
double  aspect ;  but  he  does  not  seem  wholly  fair  to  puritanism  itself. 
He  asks  what  the  great  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
what  we  ourselves  have  in  common  with  Cartwright  and  Travers,  and 
answers  his  own  question  by  further  asking  if  a  modern  puritan  would 
have  courage  to  read  even  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Thomason  collection 
of  pamphlets  (pp.  0-7).  But  to  condemn  the  Elizabethan  presbyterians  is 
not  to  condemn  the  puritans  of  the  following  century.  One  may  be  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gardiner's  distaste  for  the  steriUty  of  the 
former,  and  yet  hold  that  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  later  period 
was  not  presbyterianism  at  all,  but  independency,  a  movement  which, 
though  deeply  rooted  in  the  individualistic  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
did  not  appear  in  England  till  the  tide  of  presbyterianism  had  ebbed. 
The  vital  religious  forces  of  the  time,  the  ideas  that  were  to  affect  the 
future  of  English  history,  were  rather  those  that  were  new  than  those 
which  were  old.  The  disparaging  allusion  to  the  literary  output  of  the 
puritans,  again,  will  strike  some  readers  as  uncalled  for.  It  reminds  one 
of  Burke's  famous  question,  *  Who  now  reads  the  deists  ?'  It  would  bga 
pity  were  anybody  to  be  discouraged  from  digging  in  what  is,  in  fact,  a 
mine  of  wealth  merely  because  it  is  deep ;  for  scattered  through  the 
2,000  volumes  cf  pamphlet  literature  of  the  years  1640-60  are  to  be 
found  ideas,  religious,  political,  economic,  which  not  only  differ  toto  caelo 
from  those  to  be  found  in  '  the  Cartwrights  and  Traverses  of  Elizabethan 
puritanism,'  but  are  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  our  own  age. 

While  it  was  the  glory  of  Carlyle  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  history, 
it  has  been  the  task  of  subsequent  investigators — notably  Sanford  many 
years  ago,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Gardiner — not  merely  to 
confirm  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Cromwell's  character  in  essentials  but  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  these  prejudices  arose.  Nothing  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  unanimity  prevailing  among  competent  authorities  on 
this  most  difficult  subject.  Such  an  essay  as  that  with  which  Mozley 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  '  Letters  and  Speeches '  fifty  years  ago  would 
not  now  find  admission  to  any  serious  periodical,  while  recent  discoveries, 
above  all  that  of  the  Clarke  MSS.,  deprive  the  criticisms  of  such  genuine 
students  as  Bisset  of  their  force.  Oliver's  reputation  has  henceforth 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  the  occasional  paradox  of  some  belated 
Quarterly  Reviewer.  And  yet  in  these  pages  there  is  no  idolatry.  The 
Irish  massacres  still  meet  with  censure,  though  they  are  described  as 
'matter  for  regret,  not  for  surprise,'  being  traceable  to  the  general's 
ignorance  of  the  true  story  of  1041  (pp.  56-7).  Further,  Mr.  Gardiner  finds 
traces  of  deterioration  in  the  last  years  of  the  Protector's  life.  '  The 
Spanish  adventure  was  a  turning-point  in  Oliver's  career.  Puritanism 
still  had  a  hold  on  his  heart,  but  for  all  that  it  was  the  material,  the 
mundane,  aspect  of  politics  which  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  at  least  as 
far  as  foreign  politics  were  concerned  '  (pp.  94-5).  Elsewhere  it  is  even 
hinted  that  wars  were  entered  upon  principally  to  diminish  the  animosity 
with  which  the  army  was  regarded  (p.  111). 

p  p  2 
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The  real  controversy,  however,  is  that  which  concerns  not  the 
character  but  the  political  ability  of  Cromwell.  That  he  was  still  more 
the  man  of  hesitation  than  the  man  of  decision,  that  in  many  of 
the  crises  of  his  life  his  conduct  was  shaped  by  others,  is  becoming 
known  to  everybody,  and  is  brought  out  with  great  clearness  here. 
The  sledge-hammer  strokes  have  impressed  the  imagination  more 
than  anything  else ;  but  they  are  less  typical  of  the  man  than 
the  long  periods  of  doubt  and  imcertainty  that  preceded  them.  Yet 
neither  his  caution  nor  his  decision  availed  him.  Of  the  reality  of  his 
failure  Mr.  Gardiner  has  no  doubt,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  these  lectures  that  the  shadows  are  so  darkly  painted.  *  It 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  -  conclusion,'  says  he  categorically,  *  that 
Cromwell  effected  nothing  in  the  way  of  building  up  where  he  had  pulled 
down,  and  that  there  was  no  single  act  of  the  Protectorate  that  was  not 
swept  away  at  the  Restoration  without  hope  of  revival '  (p.  104).  It  was 
not  a  constructive  mind,  we  are  told.  If  we  think  of  the  religious  settle- 
ment we  are  reminded  that  it  was  not  Cromwell's  but  Owen's ;  if  we 
mention  the  protestant  federation  our  attention  is  recalled  to  the  Dutch 
war  and  the  French  alliance.  Certain  writers  have  contended  that  this 
failure  was  only  in  appearance.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  for  instance,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  thirty  years  ago  at  Oxford  (the  brilliant  colours  of 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  the  sombre  hues  of 
Mr.  Gardiner),  declared  that  if  Oliver  had  lived  ten  years  longer  there 
would  have  been  no  French  Revolution ;  and  Seeley  contended  in  his 
latest  work  that  another  five  years  would  have  seen  the  triumph  of  Oliver's 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
question  of  finance,  to  omit  all  others,  could  never  have  been  studied  by 
such  writers.  The  failure  was  irrevocable  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  parliament,  and  every  year  that  Oliver  lived  it  would  only  have 
become  more  patent  (p.  99).  But  to  what  was  this  failure  due  ?  In  one 
passage  Mr.  Gardiner  writes,  '  If  Cromwell's  attempts  were  all  frustrated 
it  was  because  of  the  impracticability  of  the  task'  (p.  105).  But  in  several 
places  he  speaks  so  disparagingly  of  his  want  of  originahty  and  construc- 
tive power,  of  his  inability  to  grapple  with  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  transformation  of  a  military  into  a  civil  state,  that  we 
may  take  it  he  attributes  the  failure  hardly  less  to  the  weakness  of  the 
tool,  strong  though  it  was,  than  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  material. 

G.  P.  GoocH. 

Tlie  Siege  of  Derry  in  1689,  as  set  forth  in  the  Literary  Remains  of 
Colonel  tlie  Rev.  George  Walker,  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
DwYER.    (London :  Eliot  Stock.     1893.) 

The  Actioiis  of  the  Enniskillen  Men  (1G88-9).  By  Captain  William 
M'Cabmick.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Latimer.  (Belfast :  James  Cleeland, 
Wm.  Mullan  &  Son.    1896.) 

Life  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Luean.  With  a  Short  Narrative  of  the 
Principal  Events  of  the  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland.  By  John  Tod- 
hunter.     '  The  New  Irish  Library.'     (London  :  Unwin.     1895.) 

Books  about  Irish  history  are  rarely  free  from  political  bias,  and  Mr. 
Dwyer's  is  no  exception.     Walker's  narratives,  in  which  he  attributes 
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much  too  great  a  share  to  himself,  needed  very  careful  and  impartial 
editing,  and  have  not  received  it.  John  Mackenzie's  narrative  of  the 
siege  of  Londonderry,  edited  in  1861  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Killen,  should  be  read 
side  by  side  "with  Walker's,  and  might  with  advantage  have  been 
reprinted  with  it.  Killen  no  doubt  held  a  brief  for  the  presbyterians,  as 
Mr.  Dwyer  does  for  Walker  and  the  episcopahans,  but  he  is  less 
partial  and  more  accurate.  Mr.  Dwyer's  index  is  bad  and  his  notes 
are  crammed  with  irrelevant  matter.  One  thing  he  might  have  noted  is 
that  the  speech  attributed  to  Walker  on  p.  114  is  clearly  a  fictitious 
composition,  and  ends  with  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  literal  translation,  of 
CatiHne's  speech  to  his  soldiers  in  Sallust. 

In  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Derry  the  authorship  of  the  drama 
called  '  Ireland  Preserved,  or  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  '  is  a  question  of 
some  interest.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Colonel  John  Michelburne 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  doubts  whether  that  play 
should  be  attributed  to  him.  The  following  autograph  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  *  Ireland  Preserved,'  sets  the  question 
at  rest.  It  is  addressed,  '  for  the  Hon.  Robert  Harley,  one  of  her  Ma*^^* 
principall  Secretaries  of  State,'  and  dated  •  The  Fleet,  Dec.  17***  1707  : ' — 

S', — Dureing  my  confinement  I  have  spent  some  vacant  hours  in  writting  the 
Seige  of  Derry  with  some  passages  before  and  after — when  y'  conveniency  will 
allow  to  look  into  it  I  presume  you  will  find  it  entertaining.  Tis  the  first  I 
have  exposed  to  view,  and  what  errors  you  may  find  in  it  I  hope  you  will 
pardon,  being  communicated  to  none  but  y'selfe,  and  I  designe  it  shall  goe  no 
further  dureing  life — and  since  such  a  subject  cannot  be  writ  without  touching 
on  some  mens  mismanagemt  the  freedome  that  is  taken  in  it  will  make  some 
excuse  for  the  other  faults  comitted  by 

S'  y'  faithfull  and  most  humble  serv' 

J.  Michelburne. 

M'Carmick's  narrative  of  the  feats  of  the  Enniskillen  men  is  a  very 
valuable  account,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  an  excellent  index  and 
useful  notes.    It  deserved  for  both  reasons  better  print  and  paper. 

The  life  of  Sarsfield,  by  Mr.  Todhunter,  is  a  spirited  biography  of  a 
popular  hero.  The  difficulty  of  the  biographer  who  undertakes  it  is  that 
too  little  is  known  about  his  private  Ufe  to  draw  his  character  with  much 
exactness.  In  the  same  way  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  information  about 
his  military  career  to  prove  that  he  was  more  than  simply  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  dashing  partisan  leader.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Todhunter's 
researches  and  the  labour  he  has  spent  on  his  subject,  Sarsfield  remains  a 
somewhat  shadowy  figure.  The  plan  of  the  series  prevents  the  notes 
and  references  to  authorities  which  would  have  much  increased  the 
value  of  the  book.  At  the  same  time  the  bias  of  the  author  is  too 
evident.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  may  not  have  been  *  the  magnificent 
victory  it  has  been  represented,'  but  to  describe  it  as  '  really  little  more 
than  a  drawn  battle  '  (p.  71)  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  battle  and  to  be 
blind  to  its  consequences.  C.  H.  Firth. 
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Englische   Geschichte   im  achtzelinten  Jahrhimdert.    Von   Wolfgang 
Michael.    Band  I.     (Hamburg  und  Leipzig  :  Leopold  Voss.    1896.) 

This  most  substantial  volume,  against  the  mere  outward  or  tangible  form 
of  which  I  hazard  a  humble  protest  on  behalf  of  fellow-students,  contains 
the  first  instalment  of  what  unmistakably  promises  to  be  a  contribution  of 
high  value  to  an  important  chapter  of  British  history.  Granting  the  truth 
of  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  recent  observation  that  it  still  remains  most 
convenient  to  survey  the  past  of  our  national  history,  as  the  witches  invited 
Macbeth  to  survey  the  future  of  his  own,  under  the  aspect  of  a  succession 
of  kings,  we  may  remember  that  royal  dynasty  and  national  epoch  are 
terms  by  no  means  always  covering  one  another.  The  Hanoverian 
period  proper  of  our  history  extends  through  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges  and  no  further ;  and  it  is  precisely  with  regard  to  these  reigns 
that  a  comprehensive  account  of  our  country's  affairs  and  action  in  their 
relation  to  those  of  Europe  and  the  world  at  large  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.  We  mostly  resort  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
work  (to  which  his  '  Eeigu  of  Queen  Anne '  forms  a  quite  inadequate 
introduction)  as  to  a  manual  trustworthy  not  only  with  regard  to  its 
facts,  but  also  as  to  the  spirit  of  its  argument.  Yet  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  to  ignore  either  the  limits  to  which  this  author's  researches  were 
confined,  or  a  certain  general  incompleteness  of  treatment  which,  in  spite 
of  the  clearsightedness  and  highmindedness  of  a  devoted  student,  favoured 
by  the  rare  fortune  of  having  been  born  and  bred  in  intimacy  with  some 
of  our  finest  political  traditions,  have  prevented  his  chief  book  from  being 
included  in  the  highest  class  of  historical  authorities.  Eanke,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  alone  among  German  writers,  from  Schlosser  to  Noorden, 
has  attempted  to  w'rite  the  history  of  the  '  eighteenth  century '  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  life,  devoted  little  more  than  a  supplementary 
chapter  or  two  to  the  reigns  of  George  I  and  George  II,  treating  them  as 
a  period  in  which  the  struggle  opened  by  the  Revolution  of  1688  was 
carried  to  its  completion,  and  taldng  leave  of  his  theme  as  it  expanded, 
so  to  speak,  unconsciously  into  a  history  of  two  hemispheres. 

Notwithstanding  certain  chinks  in  his  armour,  on  which  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  more  recent  historical  criticism  that  it  should  have  refrained 
from  too  eagerly  laying  a  fault-finding  finger,  Eanke  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  few  historians  in  whose  case  the  principle  may  be  fitly  waived  to 
which  in  his  preface  Professor  Michael  frankly  adverts,  viz.  that  national 
history  is  best  written  by  a  native.  And  this  certainly  not  because,  as  is 
there  said,  the  foreigner  by  birth  is  best  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
nation's  experiences  with  impartial  calm.  Rather,  that  in  an  historian  of 
Ranke's  training  and  power  historic  sympathy  comes  at  least  very  near 
to  taking  the  place  of  instinctive  national  insight  and  feeling.  Professor 
Michael,  whose  volume  now  before  us,  like  the  brief  preface  prefixed  to  it, 
is  written  with  admirable  propriety  of  taste  and  judgment,  prefers  no  such 
exceptional  claim.  (We  allow  him  the  usual  German  '  bounce ' — sit 
venia  verbo— incidental  to  his  reference  to  Shakespeare,  whom  we  puri- 
tanised  Englishmen  can,  of  course,  never  be  expected  to  appreciate 
entirely.)  The  justification,  and  the  solid  value,  of  his  labours,  so  far  as 
their  results  are  at  present  before  us,  admit  of  a  summary  statement. 
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His  researches  concerning  the  political  action  of  Great  Britain  in  a  period 
when  the  question  of  the  stability  of  her  national  freedom  was  inextricably 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  relations  have,  on  the 
showing  of  his  present  volume,  been  more  thorough  and  complete  than 
those  of  any  predecessor  who  has  been  able  to  put  their  results 
into  an  equally  clear  and  readable  form.  In  addition  to  the 
material  to  be  found  in  the  Eecord  Office,  he  has  made  admirable 
use  of  the  diplomatic  reports  preserved  in  continental  archives — 
more  especially  of  those  of  the  sorely-tried  imperial  resident  J.  P. 
Hoffmann  (for  the  significance  of  the  epithet,  see,  for  instance,  the 
narrative  in  this  volume  of  the  negotiations  of  Count  Volkra  in  the  early 
months  of  1716),  which,  for  an  earlier  period,  were  of  so  much  service  to 
Onno  Klopp  in  the  compilation  of  his  in  some  ways  invaluable  '  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,'  and  of  those,  hitherto  hardly  known  to  English 
students,  of  the  Prussian  resident  F.  Bonet.  Both  these  worthies  were 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  second  rank  ;  but  their  '  relations  '  do  not  suffer 
in  value  from  the  fact.  The  inexhaustible  Hanover  archives  have  like- 
wise stood  Professor  Michael's  narrative  in  excellent  stead. 

At  the  same  time  he  deserves  the  credit — more  rarely  sought  in  our 
own  than  in  other  epochs  of  historical  composition — of  having  eschewed 
any  inclination  to  paradox,  or  to  novelty  of  conclusion  for  novelty's  sake. 
Thus,  above  all,  he  is  careful,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  account  of  the  reign 
of  George  I,  to  direct  attention  to  the  excessive  self-assertion  of  the 
German  element  at  the  court  of  St.  James's  ;  and  expressly  prepares  his 
readers  for  repeated  instances  of  the  management  of  English  affairs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  electorate  pure  and  simple,  frequently  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  kingdom.  He  argues  with  perfect  correctness  that 
almost  from  the  very  first  the  Hanoverian  government  contravened  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  obviate  the  imposition  of 
any  fetters  whatever  upon  the  foreign  poHcy  of  Great  Britain  by  means 
of  the  connexion  with  Hanover ;  and  the  tenour  of  his  narrative,  which 
shows  how  far  from  secure — and  how  much  weaker  in  appearance  than  in 
reality — was  the  hold  which  the  new  regime  exercised  over  the  country, 
brings  home  to  us  the  real  risk  run  by  George  I  and  his  German  advisers. 
Bothmer  and  Bernstorff,  however,  in  a  sense  had  much  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose,  while  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  George  I  would 
have  lost  his  new  kingdom  without  more  emotion  than  he  exhibited  on 
gaining  it.  Professor  Michael,  however,  although  he  not  only  allows 
but  demonstrates  that  the  interests  of  the  German  electorate  imported  a 
new  element  into  British  policy,  discriminates  very  accurately  between 
those  instances  in  which  the  policy  of  George  I's  government  was 
in  accordance  with  well-understood  British  interests  and  with  the 
pursuance  of  a  consistent  British  *  system  '  of  policy,  and  others  in 
which  British  resources  were  made  subservient  to  Hanoverian  designs. 
To  the  former  class  belongs  what  constitutes,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  notable  chapters  in  the  history  of  European  diplomacy,  of  which 
the  central  figure  is  Stanhope,  and  of  which  the  crowning  achievement 
was  the  so-called  quadruple  alliance.  By  the  very  circumstances  of 
its  conclusion,  Great  Britain,  without  whose  leadership  rather  than 
mediation  such  a  conjunction  between  France  and  the  emperor  would 
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have  been  out  of  the  question  (while  she  may  be  almost  said  not 
to  have  allowed  the  United  Provinces  to  hold  aloof),  was  placed  in  a 
position  such  as  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  occupied  in  any  other  period 
of  her  history,  and  the  designs  of  her  embittered  Spanish  foe  were 
defeated  before  Alberoni  had  risked  his  throw.  Whatever  accelerating 
influence  the  Hanoverian  purposes  of  George  I  may  have  exercised  upon 
the  later  negotiations,  those  which  brought  about  the  French  alliance 
and  thus  prepared  ulterior  developments  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  sake  of  Hanover.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Michael's  account  makes  it  more  plain  than  ever  that  the  naval  operations 
in  the  Baltic  of  1715  and  the  following  years  were  only  in  a  quite 
secondary  degree  of  advantage '  for  British  interests,  and  that  the  game 
played  by  the  Hanoverian  ministers  for  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  was  one  of  extraordinary  audacity,  which  up  to  1718  involved  this 
country  as  well  as  the  reigning  dynasty  in  serious  risks.  While  parliament 
and  country  were  made  to  believe  that  the  instructions  of  Sir  John  Norris 
referred  merely  to  the  protection  of  our  Baltic  trade,  a  distinct  promise 
had  been  made  in  Berlin  that  the  British  fleet  under  his  command 
was  actively  to  co-operate  on  the  Pomeranian  coast  against  Sweden  ;  and 
this  promise  had  been  made  by  a  Hanoverian  agent  who  calmly  declined  to 
put  it  in  writing  because  its  performance  concerned  his  master  as  '  kmg 
of  Great  Britain.'  A  third  and,  as  constituting  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
tinuous intervention  in  the  Oriental  question,  very  interesting  contribution 
to  the  history  of  earlier  Georgian  diplomacy,  to  which  I  can  only  advert 
in  passing,  is  furnished  by  the  concluding  section  of  this  volume,  where 
Great  Britain  appears  as  the  mediating  power  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz.  This  pacification  completed  the  work  of  the 
quadruple  alliance ;  for,  as  is  here  shown  in  conclusion,  Alberoni's  last 
hope  had  been  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks.  It  may  (although  the  emperor  desired  peace)  have  helped  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  at  the  very  height  of  success,  and  thus 
to  prevent  a  more  definite  settlement,  which  Europe  still  awaits. 

If,  as  may  be  sincerely  hoped.  Professor  Michael  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  *  History  '  to  the  close  of  the  period  indicated  above — viz.,  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  II — and  if  he  displays  the  same  fulness  of  informa- 
tion and  the  same  precision  of  treatment  in  dealing  with  the  poUcy  of 
Carteret,  as  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  that  of  Bernstorflf  and  Stanhope, 
his  work  will  commend  itself  to  the  appreciation  of  a  large  number  of 
readers.  I  respectfully  suggest,  that  with  such  an  end  in  view,  the  author 
might,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  postpone  his  design  of  utilising  his  re- 
searches on  other  aspects  of  English  history  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
Hanoverian  sovereign.  The  incomplete  success  of  Mr.  Lecky's  converse 
attempt  to  include  an  adequate  account  of  the  successive  phases  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  work  primarily  designed  to  survey  the  main  agencies 
in  the  growth  of  the  enduring  characteristics  of  our  national  life,  may 
serve  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  even  for  a  writer  of  singularly  compre- 
hensive powers  to  place  hmits  upon  their  exercise.  I  say  this  without,  in 
Professor  Michael's  case,  pretending  to  anticipate  results.  In  the  intro- 
ductory sketch,  which  fills  about  a  quarter  of  the  bulky  volume  under 
review,  he  has  shown  himself  very  distinctly  capable  of  summarising  with 
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lucidity  the  chief  features  of  our  national  progress.  Without  attempting 
brilliancy  or  picturesqueness,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  had  enough  for 
the  present  generation's  delight,  he  has  produced  one  more  useful  and 
readable  outline  to  be  added  to  others  on  the  same  subject.  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  I  have  read  through  these  pages  without  effort,  and  I  trust 
not  without  profit ;  but  life  is  short,  and  Professor  Michael  must  pardon 
the  hint  that  in  an  English  translation  a  Tacitean  chapter  or  two  would 
serve  all  practical  purposes  up  to  the  commencement  of  his  introduction 
proper,  which  I  take  to  be  the  '  Foundation  of  Parliamentary  Monarchy.' 
As  he  progresses  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his  narrative 
begins  to  exhibit  manifest  traces  of  independent  inquiry.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  his  acute  observations  on  such  points  as  the  com- 
mencement of  direct  peace  negotiations  with  France  by  the  Tories — a 
fact  of  which  the  Whigs,  in  their  subsequent  impeachment  of  the  authors 
of  the  peace,  proved  themselves  to  have  remained  in  ignorance ;  and 
again  to  his  very  telling  criticism  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  peace 
itself  in  securing  those  very  commercial  advantages  that  were  intended 
to  prove  its  fundamental  justification.  His  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Hanoverian  succession  is  remarkably  clear,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
allow  that  he  is  well  warranted  in  leaving  aside,  as  really  of  little  impor- 
tance, much  detail  as  to  the  action  or  inaction  in  this  respect  of  the 
electoral  family.  As  to  the  intentions  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  last 
four  years,  his  conclusions  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  another 
recent  writer,  Dr.  A.  Salomon,  which  were  noticed  in  this  Review  not 
long  since  (vol.  x.  pp.  805-7) ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
elsewhere  a  more  plausible  attempt  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  Bolingbroke's 
conception  of  the  situation  and  its  requirements.  In  a  word,  if  this 
conception  had  proved  correct,  the  mere  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  a  mere  incident  predestined  to  a  speedy  collapse. 
But  I  cannot  think  the  solution  more  than  plausible.  In  what  may 
be  called  the  body  of  the  narrative,  which  contains  some  admirable 
appreciations  of  political  personages  to  whose  significance  English 
historians  have  been  apt  to  pay  too  Httle  attention — the  Hanoverian 
ministers  and  their  agents  in  particular — its  chief  value  must,  however, 
be  sought.  In  addition  to  those  later  phases  of  policy  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  designs  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  against  France  which  occupied  Stanhope  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  months  preceding  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  volume  contains  no  more  interesting  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion,  through 
Enghsh  mediation,  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  of  1715,  an  achievement  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  view  of  the  actual  necessities  of  British  policy,  but 
futile  in  its  results  for  the  interests  of  either  of  the  contracting  powers. 
The  more  important  of  these — Austria — entered  with  open  eyes  into  a 
false  position,  from  which,  to  her  own  cost  and  to  that  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  her  proverbial  good  fortune  was  not  to  enable  her  to  escape  in 
time.  A.  W.  Ward. 
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The  Union  of  Eiigland  and  Scotland.     By  James  Mackinnok,  Ph.D. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1896.) 

Since  the  author  of  this  '  study  of  international  history  '  is  a  Scot,  the 
testimony  of  another  Scot  that  it  is  as  unbiassed  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  even  from  an  Englishman  may  not  count  for  much  ;  but  I 
venture  to  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  this  particular  case  impartiality 
implies  a  good  deal  more  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  imperfect 
knowledge  must  necessarily  produce  bias  of  some  sort,  and  here  complete 
comprehension  is  attainable  only  by  the  mastery  of  multiform  and 
complicated  details.  To  this  mastery  every  page  of  the  volume  bears 
witness^the  mastery  which  implies  not  merely  knowledge  of  facts,  but 
discernment  of  their  individual  value.  Only  in  the  introductory  summary 
does  there  appear  to  be  a  slight  trace  of  perfunctoriness,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  its  too  great  succinctness.  The  bearing  of  the  Eeformation  on  the 
union  is  regarded  from  only  one  point  of  view.  It  is  scarcely  just  to 
hinge  the  question  on  the  defeat  of  Mary  at  Langside,  and  the  consequent 
triumph  of  protestantism — that  -is,  of  presbyterianism.  Mary,  after  her 
own  fashion,  was  as  anxious  for  union  of  the  crowns  as  any  one ;  and  in 
the  long  run  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  bound  to  follow  the  former 
union.  Moreover,  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  main  opponents  of 
union  were  for  long  the  Kirk  authorities.  They  thwarted  the  early  tenta- 
tive endeavours  of  Maitland  and  Morton,  and  persistently  opposed  the 
systematic  efforts  of  King  James.  Also  the  important  circumstance  is 
overlooked  that  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  covenanting  struggle  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  question  was  so  long  postponed.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe  in  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  from  William  of  Orange. 
No  doubt  the  Jacobites  did  their  utmost  to  turn  it  to  political  account,  but 
that  it '  filled  Europe  with  horror '  is  not  merely  unauthenticated  but  in- 
credible. In  our  own  times  the  equanimity  of  Europe  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed in  this  way,  and  in  those  times  an  altogether  different  standard 
prevailed.  Even  in  Scotland  the  fate  of  an  obscure  robber  clan  was  not 
a  matter  to  create  absorbing  emotion  of  any  kind.  It  so  happens  that  the 
occurrence  supplies  exceptionally  picturesque  material  for  the  historian  ; 
but  the  Scotland  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  boast  of  many  events 
of  an  essentially  similar  character. 

But,  as  regards  the  main  portion  of  the  book,  criticism  must  necessarily 
assume  mainly  the  form  of  cordial  agreement.  Each  principal  phase  of 
the  subject  has  a  separate  chapter  assigned  it,  and  is  dealt  with  in  minute 
detail,  yet  with  careful  regard  to  the  main  purpose.  The  author  seems, 
however,  rather  to  underrate  the  immediate  benefits  that  followed  the 
union.  •  For  nearly  half  a  century,'  he  asserts,  *  the  union  effected  little 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  or  amehoration  of  Scottish 
poverty ; '  and  again,  *  The  union  had  been  in  operation  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  still  the  complaint  of  poverty  and  oppressed 
trade  arose  from  the  oppressed  Scots.'  This  in  a  sense  is  true,  but  there 
are  degrees  of  poverty  ;  and  at  the  union  Scotland  was  in  a  condition  of 
semi -starvation.  This  being  remembered,  the  steady  improvement  which 
set  in  immediately  after  the  union  is  nothing  less  than  amazing. 
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As  regards  this  particular  part  of  the  subject,  the  author's  statistics 
are  inadequate,  but  such  as  they  are  they  in  several  ways  refute  his  own, 
conclusion.  Thus,  he  states  that  in  Glasgow  *  a  thriving  trade  with 
America  began  to  develop  itself  within  a  few  years  after  1707  ; '  and  but 
for  the  union  this  trade  could  not  have  been  commenced,  for  it  was 
carried  on  in  English  vessels.  While  also  recognising  the  multiform 
benefits  resulting  from  union  the  author  rather  inconsistently  mourns  the 
consequent  decline  of  Scottish  nationality.  But  what  is  nationality  ?  A 
new  nationality  having  been  created,  the  old  ones  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist ;  and  although  the  influence  of  long  centuries  of  separate 
nationality  cannot  be  obliterated  in  a  day,  yet  the  old  nationality  has  real 
vitality  no  longer,  and  no  efforts,  however  systematic  or  frantic,  can  pre- 
vent its  final  extinction.  As  to  the  application  of  the  term  England  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  English  to  its  inhabitants,  against  which  the 
author  makes  strong  protest,  the  union  with  Ireland  probably  in  part 
explains  it.  United  Kingdom  is  clumsy  and  United  Kingdomites  is  clearly 
impossible.  Then  the  Scots  and  Irish  have  all  but  ceased  to  use  their 
native  languages.  And  in  this  respect  at  least  the  author  has  de- 
nationalised himself,  by  ignoring  both  Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scots,  and 
publishing  his  sentiments  in  a  language  which  he  must  admit  is  English. 

T.  F.  Henderson. 


Social  England.    Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill.    Vol.  V. 
(London  :  Cassell  &  Co.     1896.) 

The  fifth  volume  of  '  Social  England,'  like  the  earlier  ones,  contains 
articles  of  various  degrees  of  merit  and  very  different  styles  of  treatment. 
In  this  volume  the  chapters  on  art  by  Mr.  Hughes,  on  exploration  by 
Mr.  Beazley,  on  the  navy  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  and  on  social  life  by 
Miss  Bateson  are  all  valuable  and  readable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  century.  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  contributes  very  clear  and  vigorous 
summaries  of  financial  and  economic  history.  Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys  com- 
presses into  twenty  pages  a  sketch  of  English  classical  scholarship  which 
is  at  once  very  lucid,  very  exact,  and  very  full  of  information.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Saintsbury's  chapters  on  English  literature  are  verbose, 
rambling,  and  inadequate,  while  Mr.  Joyce's  sections  on  Irish  history 
compare  unfavourably  with  Mr.  Colville's  on  the  history  of  Scotland, 
Want  of  sufficient  editorial  supervision  is  conspicuous  throughout.  To 
this  must  be  attributed  such  slips  as  the  contrary  judgments  passed  on 
Lord  Melville's  naval  administration  (pp.  517,  542).  In  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  navy  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  judiciously  makes  no  attempt  to 
give  detailed  narratives  of  sea  fights,  but  Major  Gretton  in  treating  of  the 
army  inserts  accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns,  while  also  endeavouring 
to  describe  military  manners  and  trace  the  development  of  military  organic 
sation.  The  result  is  that  neither  side  of  his  subject  is  treated  with 
sufficient  fulness.  The  account  of  military  events  from  1742  to  1783,  for 
instance,  is  extremely  poor  (pp.  189-207).  Colonial  affairs  are  sometimes 
treated  as  a  branch  of  exploration,  sometimes  under  military  or  financial 
history,  and  there  is  nowhere  in  the  volume  a  good  account  of  the 
relations  of  England  and  her  American  colonies,  ot  of  England's  relations 
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with  India,  or  of  the  foundation  of  our  AustraHan  colonies.  With  regard 
to  bibliography  the  absence  of  system  is  very  remarkable.  Some  writers 
give  a  full  and  careful  list  of  authorities,  others  no  list  at  all. 

C.  H.  Firth. 


The  Jacobite  Attempt  of  1719  ;  Letters  of  James  Butler,  second  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  relating  to  Cardinal  Alheroni's  Project  for  the  Invasion  of 
Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  Landing  of  a 
Spanish  Expedition  in  Scotland.  Edited  by  W.  K.  Dickson.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Scottish  History  Society.     1895.) 

Mb.  Dickson  has  conferred  a  real  service  on  historians  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  hitherto  little-known  Jacobite  attempts  of  1719  from  con- 
temporary authorities.  In  addition  to  208  letters  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
we  are  given  two  valuable  appendices  containing  papers  relating  to  events 
abroad  and  in  Scotland.  The  notes,  portraits,  and  index  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Dickson  gives  a  history  of  the 
attempt  and  of  its  antecedents.  He  explains  the  grounds  for  the  hostiUty 
felt  by  Charles  XII  for  George  I,  and  sketches  the  failure  of  the  schemes 
of  Gortz  and  Gyllenborg  in  1716-7.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
Alberoni  was  even  at  this  early  date  a  warm  though  secret  supporter  of 
the  Jacobite  cause.  In  1718,  at  the  time  of  the  Aland  conferences,  the 
schemes  of  Gortz  were  far  more  dangerous.  Alberoni  was  the  open  enemy 
of  England :  he  was  intriguing  for  a  close  alliance  between  Kussia  and 
Sweden  ;  he  hoped  for  Kussian  intervention  in  Germany  and  for  Swedish 
assistance  in  a  Jacobite  attack  upon  the  throne  of  George  I.  The  death 
of  Charles  XII  before  Fredriksten  in  December  1718  destroyed  all  chance 
of  Swedish  co-operation,  but  Alberoni  was  ill-advised  enough  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  on  behalf  of  James  Edward.  A  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  sail,  carrying  5,000  troops,  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  7  March  1719 
for  England,  while  two  frigates,  containing  307  Spaniards,  sailed  for 
Scotland  from  Passage  on  8  March.  The  Cadiz  fleet  was  destroyed 
oflf  Cape  Finistere  by  a  terrible  storm,  but  the  two  frigates  reached 
the  Hebrides  safely.  On  13  April  a  landing  was  effected  on  Loch  Alsh, 
and  after  a  delay  of  four  weeks  a  certain  number  of  Highlanders  began  to 
join  the  Spaniards,  Lochiel,  Seaforth,  and  Eob  Eoy  were  the  principal 
chiefs  who  raised  recruits,  and  the  whole  force  was  commanded  by  Tulli- 
bardine.  In  Glenshiel  the  Jacobites  were  attacked  by  Major-General 
Wightman  at  the  head  of  about  850  infantry,  120  dragoons,  and  130 
Highlanders.  After  an  engagement  which  lasted  some  three  hours  the 
English  troops  successfully  drove  back  their  opponents,  and  the  retreat 
became  a  rout.  The  Spanish  regulars  apparently  behaved  very  well,  and 
did  not  retire  until  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  Bob  Roy's  detach- 
ment and  most  of  their  allies.  Nothing  remained  but  submission,  and 
some  274  Spaniards  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  following 
October  were  allowed  to  return  home.  The  English  government,  indeed, 
never  seem  to  have  been  much  alarmed  by  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Scotland,  and  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  harrying  and  burning 
dealt  lightly  with  the  insurgent  Highlanders. 

The  expedition  might,  no  doubt,  have  raised  more  stir  than  it  did  if 
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Tullibardine  had  adopted  the  advice  of  George  Keith,  Earl  Mariachal,  and 
advanced  on  Inverness.  As  it  was,  the  dissensions  among  the  Jacobite 
chiefs,  together  with  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Highlanders,  contributed  to 
make  the  expedition  desperate  from  the  very  first.  The  behaviour  of  the 
Spaniards  throughout  bears  valuable  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of 
Alberoni's  military  reforms.  Under  his  energetic  regime  the  Spanish 
army  had  vastly  improved.  Of  his  administrative  ability  the  letters  in 
this  volume  afford  ample  proof.  They  also  make  it  pretty  clear  that 
Ormonde  was  quite  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  a  Jacobite  expedition. 
On  the  whole  the  letters  are  most  interesting  reading  and  throw  consider- 
able light  on  an  enterprise  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  ignored  by 
English  historians.  Arthur  Hassall. 


Les  Portefeidlles  du  President  Bouliier :  Extraits  de  Fragments  de 
Correspondances  LitUraires.  Par  Emmanuel  de  Broglie.  (Paris  : 
Hachette  et  Cie.     1896.) 

The  prince  de  Broglie  has  dipped  a  laborious  pen  into  the  wonderful 
well  of  the  past,  and  it  has  come  out  covered  with  petrifactions.  Yet  I 
for  one  gladly  own  to  having  read  his  painstaking  record  of  nugae  antiquae 
with  considerable  interest,  although  there  are  faculties  of  the  mind  which 
have  to  lie  dormant  as  one  peruses  the  correspondence  of  the  worthy 
president  d  mortier  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  and  his  Parisian 
friends  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Bouhier  himself 
was  an  eminent  magistrate  and  descended  from  eminent  magistrates ;  he 
owned  a  very  notable  library,  accumulated  by  his  ancestors  and  himself, 
which  was  long  the  pride  of  Dijon,  and  which  even  the  Eevolution,  though 
dispersing  it,  proved  unable  to  destroy ;  his  own  literary  tastes  were 
intensely  Ciceronian,  but  it  was  perhaps  less  to  them  than  to  his  genius 
for  correspondence  that  he  owed  the  unique  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  although  a  provincial  by  residence. 
From  the  enormous  mass  of  letters  to  and  from  this  excellent  man,  of 
which  the  major  part  has  found  its  way  into  the  national  library  at  Paris, 
the  prince  de  Broglie  has,  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  by  no  means 
without  taste  and  skill,  selected  a  series  of  typical  correspondences  for  the 
purpose  of  extracts  and  commentary.  After  Valincourt,  who  was  a 
shadow  of  Racine,  comes  the  abbe  d'Olivet,  who  in  his  youth  copied 
Boileau  in  his  old  age.  The  disappointments  of  a  literary  career,  which  in 
France  have  always  culminated  in  definitive  exclusion  from  the  Academy, 
are  illustrated  by  the  lamentations  of  Le  Blanc,  whose  notes  of  his  visit 
to  England  may  incidentally  interest  those  who  have  followed  M. 
Jusserand's  recently  published  inquiries  into  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
obtaining  in  France  under  the  ancien  regime.  The  relatively  largest 
number  of  pages  is  allotted  to  the  president's  correspondence  with 
Mathieu  Marais,  the  Paris  advocate  and  collaborator  with  Bayle,  who  is 
already  known  as  a  shrewd  and  curious  observer  to  readers  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  of  that  admirable  delineator  of  French  society  before  the 
Eevolution,  M.  Aubertin.  In  all  these  correspondences,  and  those  which 
are  grouped  together  in  the  prince  de  Broglies  last  two  chapters,  is 
observable  the  same  more  or  less  complete  detachment  of  literary  from 
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political  and  deeper  social  interests,  a  detachment  which  it  is  so  difficult 
for  our  age  to  comprehend.  Only  an  occasional  echo  reaches  us  of  the 
war  of  the  Polish  succession ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  which  ended  that  war,  and  which  M.  de  Broglie  thinks 
Fleury's  masterpiece,  is  accepted  without  praise  or  blame  of  its  terms. 
To  the  condition  of  the  French  rural  population  there  is,  I  think,  only  a 
single  allusion  in  the  whole  volume. 

Of  the  literary  matters  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the  president 
and  his  friends  it  cannot  be  but  that  most  should  have  long  since  lost 
their  savour.  But  even  so  this  collection  would  be  saved  from  dulness  by 
the  single  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  writers  of  these  letters  themselves,  who 
are  to  a  man  suspicious  or  jealous  of  his  advance,  Voltaire,  and  no  other 
than  Voltaire,  is  already  the  most  prominent  figure  m  the  literature  of 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  the  dictator.  The  president  at  Dijon  is 
too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  breeding  even  to  hint 
dislike  ;  but,  altogether  apart  from  the  fact  that  Voltaire  was  not  a  Bur- 
gundian  like  his  would-be  rival,  Piron,  his  versatility,  his  restlessness,  and 
his  incomparable  power  of  causipg  himself  to  be  talked  about  rendered 
him  antipathetic  to  our  Academician  in  partibus.  Strangely  enough, 
when  the  president  Bouhier  was,  in  1746,  gathered  to  his  fathers,  it  was 
no.  other  than  Voltaire  who  succeeded  to  his  fauteuil.  It  was,  however, 
D'Alembert,  and  not  Voltaire,  who  some  years  later  at  the  Academy  pro- 
nounced a  eulogy,  which  justly  excites  the  indignation  of  the  prince  de 
Broglie  by  its  attempt  to  exhibit  the  worthy  man  and  excellent  Christian 
in  the  guise  of  a  philosopher.  But  death-beds  are  not  the  best  assured 
chapters  of  historical  biography. 

The  most  attractive  of  President  Bouhier's  literary  enthusiasms  will 
nowadays  be  found  in  his  admiration  for  Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose 
letters  remained  in  manuscript  till  1725,  when  the  first  edition  of  them 
was  published  by  the  bishop  of  Lu9on,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bussy-Eabutin  ; 
but  they  were  already  known  in  manuscript  to  an  esoteric  circle  of 
admirers,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Bouhier  that  he  was  moved  by  his  local 
patriotism  as  a  Burgundian,  combined  in  this  instance  with  a  i^ound 
literary  instinct,  to  become  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  heralds 
of  the  fame  of  a  true  French  classic.  I  say  a  true  classic,  for  although 
quite  ready  to  confess  a  personal  liking  for  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  I  must  respectfully  demur  to  the  prince  de  Broglie's 
assertion  that  Us  Anglais  se  plaisent  a  I'opposer  a  madame  de  Sevigne. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 

La  Diploniazia  Pontificale  e  la  Prima  Spartizione  della  Polonia.    Per 
F.  AuGUSTO  DE  Benedetti.    (Pistoia:  Tip.  Flori  e  Biagini.    1890.) 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  no  good  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland 
has  yet  been  written.  Arneth,  Hermann,  Solovieff  have  done  much,  but 
even  they  have  left  practically  untouched  the  question  of  the  relations  of 
the  papacy  to  Poland.  Poland,  the  Spain  of  the  north,  was  profoundly 
catholic.  Its  history  begins  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
connexion  between  Poland  and  Italy  became  close.  Polish  students  were 
found  at  Padua  and  Bologna  ;  Italian  men  of  letters  were  welcomed  in 
Poland.    Poles %nd  Italians  fought  together  in  Italian  wars  ;  many  noble 
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Polish  families  have  an  Italian  origin  ;  many  Italian  words  are  found  in  use 
in  Poland.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  influence  of  Rome  was  seen  to  be 
harmful.  The  papacy  and  its  legate,  Cesarini,  drove  Ladislaus  III  into 
his  fatal  war  with  the  Turks,  which  ended  at  Varna  in  1444.  It  was  the 
pope  who  induced  Casimir  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466  with  the 
Teutonic  order  ;  and  in  1572  it  was  largely  due  to  papal  influence  that  the 
Polish  throne  became  elective.  Gregory  XIII  by  fine  words  induced 
Stephen  Batory  to  relinquish  his  conquest  of  Muscovy  and  his  liberation 
of  the  Russians  from  the  sway  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Austrian  alliance 
with  Poland  in  the  days  of  John  Sobieski — an  alHance  disastrous  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Poles — was  the  work  of  the  papal  legate.  Thus  at 
critical  moments  in  her  history  Poland  found  that  the  influence  of 
Rome  was  baneful  and  contributed  to  her  downfall.  All  this  Dr. 
Augusto  de  Benedetti  has  brought  out  clearly  in  his  interesting  mono- 
graph. Valuable  appendices  have  been  added,  and  historians  of 
European  history  will  welcome  an  important  addition  to  tlieir  knowledge 
of  the  policy  of  the  papacy  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland. 

Abthur  Hassall. 


La  Vie  d  Paris  pendant  une  Ann&e  de  la  B^vohttion  (1791-1792).     Par 
GusTAVE  IsAMBERT.     (Parls  :  Felix  Alcan.     1896.) 

The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  columns  of  the  Temps  newspaper  during  the  year  1891,  and 
the  subscribers  to  that  journal  are  to  be  congratulated  if  they  are  often 
supplied  with  reading  at  once  so  instructive  and  so  entertaining.  M. 
Isambert  modestly  describes  these  pages  as  merely  the  work  of  a  jour- 
nalist, but  students  of  the  Revolution  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  friends 
who  persuaded  him  to  republish  them  in  book  form.  Michelet  has  said 
that  the  first  thing  needful  to  avoid  error  in  the  study  of  the  Revolution 
is  to  dater  finement,  and  no  mistake  is  more  common  than  to  read  into 
the  events  of  1791-2  the  conditions  and  feelings  of  1793-4.  M.  Isam- 
bert's  volume  is  an  excellent  preventive  from  falling  into  this  blunder. 
Many  writers  have  described  the  social  conditions  of  1789 ;  even  more, 
from  Mercier  onwards,  have  recorded  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
period  June  1791  to  June  1792,  which  M.  Isambert  has  selected,  has 
suffered  comparative  neglect.  M.  Isambert  has  made  full  use  of  such 
contemporary  memoirs  as  exist,  but  the  chief  value  of  this  volume  consists 
in  the  patient  industry  with  which  he  has  ransacked  the  advertisement 
and  other  columns  of  the  journals  of  the  period,  suggestive  sources  of 
information  which  are  too  seldom  used.  By  their  means  he  supplies  a 
lifelike  picture  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Paris,  the  fluctuations 
of  dress  and  fashion,  the  state  of  the  currency  and  commerce,  the 
salons  and  political  clubs,  cafes  and  restaurants,  theatres  and  the  press, 
fine  arts,  political  songs,  and  caricatures,  as  they  existed,  developed,  or 
decayed  during  the  twelve  months  with  which  he  deals.  M.  Isambert 
appears  to  be  scrupulously  accurate  in  his  facts,  and  an  equally  notable 
feature  of  this  admirable  volume  is  the  skill  with  which  he  has  woven  a 
mass  of  details  into  an  interesting  and  readable  narrative. 

A.  F.  Pollard. 
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Memorial  de  J.  de  Norvins.  Public  par  L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie. 
Tome  premier,  1769-1793.  Tome  deuxieme,  1793-1802.  (Paris : 
Librairie  Plon.     1896.) 

Jacques  Marquet  de  Norvins,  the  first  volume  of  whose  '  Memorial '  is 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  flood  of  memoirs,  reminiscences, 
collections  of  letters  illustrating  or  obscuring  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  empire,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Gascon  who  made  his  fortune 
as  a  farmer  of  the  revenue  under  Cardinal  Fleury.  His  uncles  increased 
their  wealth  by  the  same  means,  his  father  became  receiver-general,  and 
his  well-dowered  aunts  found  aristocratic  husbands.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion began  he  had  already  been  launched  on  the  career  of  a  young  man 
of  fashion.  He  emigrated  to  Coblenz  and  served  in  the  army  of  the 
princes.  In  1797  he  returned  to  France  and  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Leclerc  and  Pauline  Bonaparte.  Fascinated  by  the  ability  of 
the  general,  or  by  the  less  questionable  beauty  of  his  wife,  he  followed 
them  to  St.  Domingo.  There  he  lost  his  health  and  the  greater  part 
of  such  fortune  as  remained  j;o  him.  The  former  he  recovered  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  was  less  successful  in  retrieving  the  latter. 
Although  he  had  influential  friends  and  was  a  sincere  worshipper  at  the 
imperial  altar,  although  ready-witted  and  versatile,  a  pleasant  companion, 
good-natured,  conciliatory,  and  free  from  rancour,  he  long  sought  in  vain 
for  civil  employment,  and  when,  during  the  last  years  of  the  empire,  he 
had  been  appointed  director- general  of  police  in  what  had  been  the  papal 
states,  he  neither  obtained  promotion  nor  the  complete  approval  of  his 
superiors.  He  had  previously  attempted  a  military  career.  But  this 
was  an  even  greater  failure,  although  his  bravery  was  brilliant  enough 
during  his  first  campaign  to  obtain  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  editor  of  these  memoirs  attributes  Napoleon's  neglect  of  so  devoted 
an  adherent,  and  one,  moreover,  so  closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  old  nobility,  in  great  measure  to  his  dislike  of  those  who  reminded 
him  of  the  disaster  of  St.  Domingo ;  but  the  story  of  Norvins's  life  and  his 
own  unconscious  revelations  show  that,  sanguine  as  to  the  future  and 
easily  discouraged  by  the  present,  he  was  always  ready  to  let  the  bird  in 
the  hand  go  if  it  struggled  and  pecked,  because  the  two  he  saw  in  the 
bush  appeared  so  invitingly  quiet  and  attainable.  There  is  no  doubt 
also  that  his  social  amiability  and  unwillingness  to  give  or  take  offence 
ill  supplied  his  want  of  judgment  and  tact.  Nor  was  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  he  loudly  proclaimed,  although  he 
contrived  to  reconcile  it  with  his  adoration  of  the  emperor,  likely  to 
recommend  him.  Undeterred  by  this  want  of  appreciation  of  his  merits, 
Norvins  was  under  the  Restoration  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
propagators  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Napoleon^ 
an  uncritical  panegyric  and  apology — of  which  twenty-two  editions  were 
published  between  1824  and  1855. 

He  had  many  friends  and  relations  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  he  chosen  he  might  have 
made  his  peace  and  obtained  an  appointment  under  the  new  government. 
But  he  had  the  very  worst  opinion  of  Louis  XVIII,  although  he  pays 
him  the  compliment  of  believing  him  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
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*  Barbier  de  Seville  '  (p.  1G3).  He  had, -when  a  very  young  man,  resigned 
his  place  as  a  judge  of  the  '  Chtitelet '  rather  than  concur  in  the  sentence 
on  Favras,  whom  he  beHeved  to  be  a  faithful  servant,  shamelessly  sacri- 
ficed by  the  selfish  cowardice  and  treachery  of  his  master.  He  repeats, 
and  apparently  believes  (p.  239),  the  common  report  that  an  emissary 
of  the  Count  of  Provence  stood  close  to  the  scaffold,  and  when  the  axe 
had  fallen  hurried  back  to  the  Luxembourg.  '  Has  he  spoken  ?  '  said 
monsieur.  '  No.'  '  Is  all  over  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  Then  let  us  sit  down  to  dinner.' 
When,  after  1830,  Norvins  at  length  obtained  his  desire  and  was 
appointed  prefect,  first  of  Perigueux  and  then  of  the  Loire,  the  result 
seems  to  have  justified  the  reluctance  of  the  imperial  government  to  give 
him  such  employment.  He  was  dismissed  within  two  years  with  a 
modest  pension  and  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  '  Memorial,'  as  he  affectedly  calls  his  reminiscences,  was  written 
during  the  enforced  leisure  of  the  author's  old  age,  fifty  years  after  the 
events  he  narrates,  and  by  a  man  who,  though  capable  of  seizing  and 
describing  very  vividly  the  superficial  aspect  of  men  and  things,  has  little 
skill  in  penetrating   below   the   surface — partly  from  want  of  insight, 
partly  because  he  sees  everything  in  the  light  of  his  own  prepossessions 
and  prejudices.     No   frivolous  frequenter   of  the  CEil  de  Boeuf  whose 
political  horizon  was  bounded   by  the   door  of  the  royal  cabinet,   no 
courtier  who  left  the  country  in  the  first   emigration   with  the   light- 
hearted  conviction  that  he  would  soon  return  and  find  the  old  order  firmly 
re-established,  and  his  countrymen  recovered  from  their  temporary  and 
inexplicable  fever,  had  less  conception  than  Norvins  of  the  meaning,  the 
causes,   and   the  tendencies   of    the    Eavolution.      Bailly,    Sieyes,    and 
Mirabeau  were,  he  thought,  the  triumvirate  whose  unscrupulous  ambition 
had  brought   about  so  mighty  a  convulsion   (p.  211).      His  connexion 
the   archbishop   Lomenie  de  Brienne  was  in  his   eyes  a  patriotic,  dis- 
interested, and  sagacious  statesman.    He  admires  his  cousin  Calonne 
for  being  not  only,  what  he  undoubtedly  was,  a  man  of  brilliant  social 
gifts  and  ready  resource,  but  also  a  financier  of  almost  Quixotic  integrity 
— sacrificing  his  fortune  to  a  cause  of  which  he  despaired.     Yet,  although 
the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  these  memoirs  either  new  facts  of 
importance,  or  explanation  of  the  course  of  events,  or  profound  analysis 
of  character,  he  will  assuredly  not  repent  a  few  hours  spent  in  their 
perusal.     Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  entertaining  volumes  is 
the  picture  given  of  the  life  in  French  country  houses  during  the  last 
years   of  the  monarchy.     Norvins,   according  to  his  own  testimony  a 
musician  and  actor,  an  occasional  poet,  and  a  ready  improviser,  may  well 
have  been  a  valued  guest  when  balls,  theatricals,  improvised  pastorals, 
and  tableaux  vivants  followed  each  other  with  hardly  any  intermission. 
The  rage  prevalent  among  the  upper  classes  of  making  every  event  an 
excuse  for  some  dramatic  impromptu  may  be  an  explanation  of  what  wo 
are  apt  to  consider  the  grotesque  indecencies  of  the  Eevolution.     Feasts 
of  the  goddess  of  reason,  processions  of  the  representatives  of  the  human 
race — nay,  even   the  carmagnole  danced  by  members   of  the   supreme 
assembly  hand  in  hand  with  fishwives — were  but  democratic  imitations  of 
aristocratic  fashions.     The  luxury  and  profusion  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  to  which  the  family  of  our  r.uthor  belonged 
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— publicans  and  parvenus — were  scandalous.  Yet  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  these  eighteenth-century  plutocrats.  They  were  no  doubt 
frivolous,  and  idle,  and  not  ashamed,  but  they  were  social  in  their 
pleasures,  glad  that  they  should  be  widely  shared,  and  often  generously 
and  even  prodigally  charitable  (cf.,  e.g.,  pp.  112,  130).  They  did  not 
employ  their  wealth  only  to  provide  material  luxuries  and  the  means  of 
cheating  by  sport  and  pastimes  the  tediousness  of  a  purely  animal  and 
thoughtless  existence.  They  received  not  wits  and  authors  only,  but 
literature  itself,  philosophy,  and  even  science  as  welcome  guests.  In  the 
country  house,  for  instance,  of  the  count  of  Brienne,  where  Norvins  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  there  was  a  library  of  12,000  to  15,000  volumes,  and 
courses  of  chemistry  were  provided  for  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of 
the  guests. 

The  unconscious  lightheartedness  of  society — which  was  never  more 
gay  than  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1788-9,  when  famine  and 
bankruptcy  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  and  which  refused 
to  be  scared  into  seriousness  even  by  the  startling  events  of  the  following 
year — might  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  first  volume ;  and  Norvins 
himself  supplies  a  good  instance  of  the  utter  incapacity  to  understand  the 
motives  of  their  countrymen  which  so  many  of  the  upper  classes  carried 
with  them  into  exile.  He  believes  that  the  reforms  of  Turgot  were  among 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  not  because  they  were  left  incomplete,  but 
because  they  were  the  first  breach  in  the  old,  the  sacred  order.  What  he 
says  of  the  exiles  generally  is  true  also  of  himself :  '  Enlightenment  made 
no  progress  among  them.  They  only  knew  two  parties.  They  included 
Mirabeau,  Vergniaud,  and  Robespierre  in  the  same  reprobation.'  Our 
author's  account  of  how  he,  who  had  been,  as  he  says,  *  the  emigration 
incarnate,'  returned  under  the  Directory,  and  ultimately  became  a  devout 
Bonapartist,  is  amusing.  He  came  back  to  his  country :  it  was  spring 
time  ;  everything  was  smiling  and  bright ;  the  memory  of  the  past  slipped 
from  him.  He  lived  only  in  the  future,  and  before  he  reached  Paris  he 
was  a  citizen  and  a  philosopher.  For  he  could  not  reason  with  his 
feehngs,  and  his  feelings  determined  his  political  principles.  A  narrow 
escape  from  the  iniquitous  miHtary  commission  and  two  years  of  prison 
fixed  his  opinions  as  to  the  government  of  Barras,  and  he  never  forgot 
that  he  owed  his  liberty  to  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte. 

If  the  following  volumes  of  the  '  Memorial '  are  as  interesting  as  the 
first  two,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  heirs  of  the  writer  for 
permitting  them  to  be  published.  Nor  by  so  doing  have  they  injured 
his  rather  shadowy  reputation.  Unlike  his  father-in-law,  General 
Thiebault,  Norvins  rarely  offends  the  reader  by  want  of  taste  or 
malignancy.  His  kindly  and  transparent  vanity  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  real  good-nature  and  an  absence  of  jealousy  of  others  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  himself.  The  notes  of  M.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  competent  an  editor.  He  might  easily 
have  made  a  display  of  his  knowledge  of  the  period  and  of  contemporary 
authorities.  He  has  preferred  to  give  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
information  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

P.    F.   WiLLEKT. 
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L' Evolution  Franqaise  sous  la  TroisUme  B^publique.    Par  Pieree  de 

CouBERTiN.     (Paris  :  Plon.     1896.) 
Histoire  de  la  Troisieme  B&puhlique :  I,  La  PrSsideiice  de  M.  Thiers. 

II.  La  Prisidence  du  Marshal.    Par  E.   Zevort.     (Paris :   FeKx 

Alcan.     1896-7.) 

It  is  natural  that  historians  of  modern  France  should  turn  their 
attention  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  government  under  which  they  have 
lived  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  two  writers  whose  books  are 
before  us  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  M. 
de  Coubertin  states  at  the  outset  that  those  who  write  what  Guizot  has 
called  Vhistoire  d'avant-hier  are  apt  to  be  both  partial  and  ill-informed ; 
they  have  seen  too  much  of  the  men  whose  acts  they  describe,  and  too 
little  of  the  secret  archives,  which  would  give  the  key  to  those  actions 
later  on.  His  view  is  that  the  success  of  the  third  republic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  less  stable  governments  which  have  preceded  it  since  1789, 
is  chiefly  due  to  its  lack  of  self-confidence.  '  Monarchies,'  he  says, 
*  always  believe  themselves  deeply  rooted  m  the  affections  of  their  subjects  ; 
the  repubHc,  on  the  contrary,  beheved  itself  to  be  less  strong  than  it  really 
was.'  The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  the  compara- 
tive durability  of  the  present  regime  in  France  to  the  moderation  of 
its  policy  and  the  blunders  of  its  opponents. 

Down  to  the  resignation  of  MacMahon  on  30  Jan.  1879  the  two 
books  cover  the  same  ground.  But  the  methods  of  their  authors  are  widely 
different.  M.  de  Coubertin  gives  us  a  rapid  summary,  while  M.  Zevort 
whose  work  forms  a  part  of  the  useful '  Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  Contempo- 
raine,'  writes  in  more  detail.  Both  are  practised  hands,  who  know  how  to 
marshal  their  facts  and  present  them  with  skill.  But  M.  Zevort  is  more 
careful  in  his  selection  of  authorities,  writing  as  an  historian  rather  than 
an  essayist.  In  a  judicious  preface  on  his  sources  he  avows  his  pre- 
ference for  those  whom  he  calls  ecrivains  d'occasion  over  professional 
men  of  letters,  whose  literary  and  dramatic  iustmct  might  have  led  them 
to  sacrifice  what  is  true  to  what  is  telling.  But  even  M.  Zevort's  sober 
narrative  has  no  lack  of  graphic  touches.  His  descriptions  of  the  weary 
waitings  at  the  butchers'  shops,  the  despatch  of  the  pigeons  from  the  belea- 
guered town,  the  long  line  of  poverty-stricken  folk  from  the  suburbs, 
dragging  their  families  and  their  few  sticks  of  furniture  into  Paris, 
and  the  silence  of  the  streets,  as  horse  after  horse  was  taken  from 
the  pubUc  vehicles  to  be  slaughtered  for  food,  are  masterpieces  of  nar- 
rative. He  gives  us  a  good  sketch  of  the  two  chief  men  of  the  hour, 
Ducrot,  the  '  heroic,'  and  Trochu,  the  '  melancholy  figure  of  the  siege,' 
the  latter  of  whom  he  sums  up  as  'inferior  to  the  situation.'  Both 
he  and  M.  de  Coubertin  regard  Gambetta  as  their  hero.  '  History,' 
writes  M.  Zevort, 

in  comparing  the  mistakes  made  by  the  leading  actors  of  the  great  drama, 
Trochu,  Jules  Favre,  and  Thiers,  with  the  mistakes  of  Gambetta,  has  pronounced 
the  former  to  be  graver  than  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the  former  she  had 
allowed  the  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances,  but  Gambetta  she  has  more  than 
pardoned,  she  has  glorified. 

402 
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The  two  writers  have,  however,  formed  very  dififereut  estimates  of 
Thiers.     'He  occupied,'  according  to  M.  de  Coubertin, 

an  exceptional  position,  for  he  was  both  head  of  the  state  and  prime  minister. 
He  had  become  accustomed  to  intervene  in  the  least  important  debate  and  made 
every  division  a  vote  of  confidence.  On  many  points  he  was  at  one  with  the 
majority  of  the  assembly;  but,  when  he  met  with  opposition,  his  old  autocratic 
habits  gained  the  mastery,  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for 
those  who  did  not  share  his  opinion. 

M.  Zevort  recognises  his  great  services  more  fully.  *  France,'  he  writes, 
'  had,  at  the  hour  of  her  need,  the  unexpected  good  fortune  to  have  as 
chief  the  one  man  capable  of  dragging  her  from  the  depths  into  which  the 
mistakes  of  the  empire  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  national  defence  had 
plunged  her.'  From  19  March  1871,  the  day  after  the  outbreak  of  the  com- 
mune, to  the  close  of  his  career  he  acquits  him  of  all  blame,  and  describes 
him  as  le  veritable  fondateur  de  la  troisieme  republique — an  honour  which 
M,  de  Coubertin  apportions  between  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry.  Thiers 
did  indeed  found  the  republic  in  this  sense  :  that  he,  whose  inclinations 
were  naturally  in  favour  of  a  tonstitutional  monarchy,  no  sooner  saw  that 
his  ideal  was  impossible  than  he  strove  to  convince  his  fellow-country- 
men, as  he  bad  already  convinced  himself,  of  the  possibility  of  a  conserva- 
tive republic. 

M.  Zevort  expresses  the  opinion  that  better  terms  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Germans,  and  censures  Favre's  precipitancy  in  negotiating  an 
armistice  without  consulting  the  delegation  at  Bordeaux.     But  he  admits 
that  public  opinion,  at  the    elections  of  18  Feb.,  demanded  peace  at 
any  price,  and  believes  that  had  Bismarck  even  demanded  a  limitation  of 
the  French  naval  and  military  forces  he  would  have  got  his  way.    He 
gives  us   an  excellent  accomit  of   the  state  of  feeling  in  Paris  which 
produced  the   commune,  and  blames  Thiers  for  accentuating  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  capital  and  the  national  assembly  by  choosing   as 
his  ministers  men  vho  were  regarded  by  the  Parisians  as  the  authors  of 
the  capitulation.     The  divorce  between  the  metropolis   and  the  country 
was  complete.     '  On  18  March  1871,'  he  writes,  '  we   saw  for  the  first 
time  a  revolution  in  Paris  which  scarcely  found  an  echo  in  the  rest  of 
France.'     This  has  been,  as  M.  de  Coubertin  remarks,  a  feature  of  the 
third  republic  ;  the  great  provincial  towns  have  acquired  a  political  im- 
portance which  they  did  not  possess  before,  and  a  new  element  of  stability 
has  thus  been  created.     Of  the  commune  itself  M.  Zevort  has  not  much 
to  say  ;  indeed,  the  subject  is  so  hackneyed  that  nothing  new  can  be  said 
about  it.    But  he  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  the  excesses  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  1871  had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
royalist  restoration.     Had  not  the  commune  driven  the  reactionaries  into 
the  arms  of  Thiers,  he  thinks  that  the  prince  de  Joinville  or  the  due 
d'Aumale  would  have  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  comte  de  Chambord.     His  two  chapters  devoted  to  the 
'  Government  of  Thiers  '  are  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.     His  por- 
traits of  the  principal  politicians  are  singularly  lifelike,  and  he  gives  useful 
summaries  cf  the  chief  debates.  Although  a  convinced  republican — he  tells 
us  in  the  one  passage  of  autobiography  in  the  book  (i,  p.  75)  that  he  was  the 
first  person  in  a  large  provincial  town  to  shout  for  the  republic — he  does 
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justice  to  the  honesty  of  the  comtede  Chambord,  of  whom  M.  de  Coubertin 
neatly  says,  A  aucun  prix  il  ne  voulait  dtre  une  comhinaison.  The  rapid 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  the  French  is  often  praised ;  but  we  agree 
with  M.  Zevort  that  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  Germans  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  what  France  could  afford  to  pay.  Seeing  how  great 
was  her  real  strength,  they  increased  their  own  armaments,  and  thus 
compelled  her  to  do  the  same.  The  receptions  of  the  petit  bourgeois,  the 
labours  of  Pasteur,  and  Jules  Simon's  attempt  to  give  more  prominence 
to  modern  subjects  in  the  scheme  of  French  education  form  agreeable 
interludes  to  the  purely  military  and  parliamentary  scenes. 

M.  Zevort,  while  disapproving  of  MacMahon's  political  views,  expresses 
the  admiration  which  every  unbiassed  critic  must  feel  for  the  personal 
qualities  of  that  honnSte  liomme  et  soldat.  Like  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  second  president  of  the  third  French  republic  was  a  much  better 
soldier  than  politician,  and  the  historian  can  associate  no  great  act  of 
statesmanship  with  his  name.  His  messages  were  often  couched  in  most 
inappropriate  language ;  his  horizon  was  sometimes  bounded  by  those 
about  him.  But,  as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  these  pages,  he  is  not  a  mere 
lay  figure,  but  a  man  of  considerable  personal  initiative.  '  Placed,'  writes 
the  author,  *  in  power  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  comte  de 
Chambord  or  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  mass  of 
inextricable  intrigues,  he  knew  how  to  resist  the  allurements  and  the 
passions  of  his  advisers.'  Considering  how  near  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  seemed  to  every  one  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  when  the  marshal 
himself  was  believed  to  be  ready  to  retire  in  favour  of  Henri  V,  it  must 
always  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  royalist  movement  so  completely 
collapsed.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  second  president  to  abstain 
from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coup  d'itat ;  he  was  far  too  honourable 
a  man  and  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  for  that,  and  an  instructive  contrast 
might  be  drawn  between  his  conduct  in  the  presidency  and  that  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  M.  Zevort  says,  the 
character  of  his  rule  was  singularly  weak.  *  No  government  was  feebler  or 
more  vacillating  in  its  domestic  policy,'  while  foreign  affairs  were  almost 
entirely  neglected.  M.  Zevort  closes  his  second  volume  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  republic  as  the  form  of  government  approved  by  most 
Frenchmen. 

The  most  important  public  documents  of  the  eight  years  are  contained 
in  two  appendices  of  160  pages.  The  book  is  pleasant  and  accurate,  but, 
in  spite  of  its  detail,  it  shows  an  occasional  tendency  to  hint  rather  darkly 
at  events  which  ought  to  have  been  described  in  full. 

M.  de  Coubertin,  who  takes  us  right  down  to  the  murder  of  Camot  at 
Lyons  in  1894,  divides  his  attention  between  politics  and  social  questions. 
The  best  political  chapter  in  his  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  republic.  Until  the  Franco-Russian  entente  of  1891  France  was 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  European  system  ;  her  position  might  have 
been  defined  in  two  words — recueillement  et  abstention — and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  it  seemed  likely  that  she  would  find  an  ally  in  Austria, 
if  anywhere.  The  proximity  of  a  Franco-German  war  in  1875,  which 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent  essay  by  M.  de  Blowitz,  is  fully 
discussed,  but  M.  de  Coubertin  omits  all  mention  of  the  famous  Krieg  in 
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Sicht  axiicU  of  the  Post,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  so  much 
disputed.  He  clearly  shows,  in  his  account  of  the  French  protectorate 
over  Tunis,  that  the  colonial  and  the  continental  pohcy  of  France  are 
often  diametrically  opposed.  He  thinks  that,  with  tact,  Italy  might  have 
been  compensated  for  this  practical  annexation  of  a  country  in  which 
she  is  largely  interested,  and,  unlike  many  less  well-informed  Frenchmen, 
writes  without  bitterness  of  both  the  Italians  and  our  own  occupation  of 
Egypt.  As  the  author  of  two  works  on  English  education  he  has  formed 
a  truer  judgment  of  our  national  character  than  the  journahsts  of  La 
Politique  Coloniale.  The  '  three  colonial  empires  '  of  France — that  of 
Francis  I,  Richelieu,  and  Colbert,  that  planned  under  Louis  XVI,  and 
that  founded  by  the  third  republic — are  the  subject  of  a  chapter.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  author  believes  the  protectorate  to  be  the  probable 
and  preferable  form  of  future  French  colonisation — a  view  which  is  also 
that  of  M.  Hanotaux.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  M.  de  Coubertin  thinks, 
that  the  practice  of  governing  colonies  on  a  very  different  plane  of 
civilisation  from  the  metropolis  by  French  officialism  can  be  avoided. 
The  true  method  is  '  decentralisation  on  a  great  scale,'  the  '  return  to  a 
more  liberal  political  economy,'  the  '  greater  independence  and  stability  ' 
of  colonial  authorities,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  '  to  impose 
our  complicated  legislation  on  the  natives.'  No  English  critic  will  deny 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.  It  is  more  difficult,  in  view  of  the  recent 
agitation  against  the  senate,  to  regard  the  constitution  of  1875  as  such  a 
permanent  institution  as  M.  de  Coubertin  imagines  it  to  be.  He  makes, 
however,  a  very  sagacious  remark  upon  those  pregnant  political  crises, 
which  have  given  France  thirty-four  ministries  in  twenty-six  years.  He 
regards  this  ministerial  instability  as  a  '  safety  valve.'  French  public  opinion, 
whenever  it  is  excited,  demands  a  scape-goat ;  it  is  '  like  those  passionate 
people  who  calm  their  anger  by  smashing  the  furniture.'  So  when  the 
French  wish  to  relieve  their  feelings  they  break  up  a  cabinet,  whereas,  if 
they  had  not  that  to  destroy,  they  might  strike  at  the  president  of  the 
republic.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  attempts  during  the  last  three 
years  to  make  the  chief  magistracy  an  object  of  attack,  and  in  the  case  of  M. 
Casimir  Perier  the  attempt  succeeded.  The  author's  theory,  that  the 
one  serious  attempt  to  upset  the  third  republic,  that  of  the  Boulangists, 
was  frustrated  by  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1889,  adversaire  tres  puissant  et 
iminemment  parisien,  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth.  For  the  success  of 
that  undertaking,  largely  due  to  the  tact  of  President  Carnot,  proved  to 
Frenchmen  no  less  than  to  foreigners  that  France  needed  no  pinchbeck 
dictatorship  to  show  off  her  prosperity.  A  chapter  on  the  church  describes 
the  recognition  of  the  republic  by  the  pope,  and  the  consequent '  rally  '  of 
a  section  of  the  royalists  to  its  side,  and  assigns  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie  his 
place  as  the  pioneer  of  this  remarkable  movement,  which  is  the  counter- 
part in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  domain 
of  pohtics.  The  author  sees  in  the  conscription  a  *  great  lesson  in 
socialism,'  which  may  one  day  make  the  citizen  as  ready  to  work  as  he  is 
to  fight  at  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  defines  the  social  problem  as  *  the 
redress  of  old,  without  the  creation  of  new.  grievances.' 

W.  Miller. 
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Cairo  Fifty  Years  Ago.    By  Edward  William  Lane.     Edited  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.     (London  :  John  Murray.     1897.) 

A  NEW  work  from  Lane's  pen  cannot  fail  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  his  learned  kinsman  is  fully  justified  in  publishing  the  manuscript 
which  came  into  his  possession.  But  the  interest  is  topographical 
and  historical  rather  than  social.  From  the  title  one  is  led,  perhaps, 
to  expect  a  description  of  life  and  manners,  with  more  personal  and, 
so  to  say,  dramatic  sketches  of  Cairo  and  its  people  as  they  were  in 
Lane's  time — something  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  '  Modern  Egyptians,' 
but  less  rn  abstract  record  of  custom  than  a  narrative  of  the  writer's  own 
experience.  How  fascinating  would  it  be  to  have  from  the  pen  of  Lane 
a  sort  of  Pepys's  diary  of  his  life  in  Grand  Cairo  !  In  those  days  Cairo  was 
unspoiled  by  western  influence  ;  it  was  still  the  Cairo  of  the  middle  ages 
and  far  the  finest  Arab  city  in  the  world.  Even  the  Europeans  who  lived 
or  travelled  there  wore  eastern  costume ;  and  though  Lane  himself 
records  the  first  signs  of  decadence— the  use  of  glass  windows  in  one  or 
two  Turkish  palaces,  and  an  occasional  vision  of  a  Frankish  coat— yet 
substantially  Cairo  was  still  the  city  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.* 

It  is  with  the  actual  buildings  of  the  city  that  this  little  work  is 
mainly  occupied.  The  writer  traces  the  gradual  evolution  of  Cairo  from 
the  early  Arab  settlement  of  Fustat,  without  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Babylon,  the  towns  of  Al  'Askar,  of  Al  Katai,  and  finally  of 
Masr  the  Victorious,  or  Cairo.  Lane  was  a  careful  student  of  Makrizi, 
and  quotes  largely  from  him,  bringing  out  many  curious  facts  not  known 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this  connexion 
than  the  Arab  historian's  account  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Nile 
by  Cairo.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  it  flowed  almost  under  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  island  of  Raudah  was  the  only  island  then  in 
the  stream.  This  line  of  deviation,  showing  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
is  traced  on  the  small  but  valuable  plan  fronting  the  title  page.  In 
connexion  with  it  the  editor  in  a  note  refers  to  the  '  learned  and  elaborate 
essays  of  M.  Ravaisse  in  the  "Memoires  "  of  the  Mission  Archeologique 
Fran9aise  au  Caire  ' — praise  which  is  more  than  deserved — but,  singularly 
enough,  the  one  point  in  which  M.  Eavaisse's  plans  and  notes  fail  is  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  *  Old  Cairo,'  and  in  particular  he  quite 
erroneously  shows  the  channel  of  the  river  as  unaltered  in  front  of 
Babylon.  But  Lane  is  right,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  support 
Makrizi.  The  same  Arab  writer  is  quoted  for  a  curious  tradition  that 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  stood  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ibn  Kalaun  in  a.d.  1312.  Equally 
curious  is  Makrizi's  evidence  that  he  saw  himself  the  bricks  with  which 
the  first  wall  of  Cairo  was  built,  and  that  they  were  *a  cubit  in  length 
and  two-thirds  of  a  cubit  in  breadth.'  Nothing  is  said  about  their  thickness, 
but  the  conclusion  seems  almost  irresistible  that  they  were  Roman  tiles 
taken  from  Babylon  and  the  neighbourhood.  Lane  himself  apparently 
vouches  for  remains  of  a  Roman  wall  on  the  island  of  Raudah  in  his 
own  day,  though  unfortunately  the  ascription  is  not  certain.  For  Lane 
was  no  architect  or  archseologist ;  and  in  bis  abundant  sketches  of 
mosques  and  Arab  work,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Roman  or  earlier  remains, 
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one  sorely  misses  the  touch  of  a  draughtsman  with  technical  knowledge 
— such  a  touch  as  would  clear  and  illumine  the  sometimes  hazy  picture, 
and  such  as  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  could  give  with  unrivalled  skill 
himself.  Yet,  as  it  is,  Lane's  record  remains  of  great  value ;  not  for 
any  original  research  beyond  fields  more  or  less  famihar  to  students  of 
Cairene  topography,  but  for  his  evidence  upon  many  details  of  places  and 
buildings  then  existing  and  since  effaced.  It  may  be  commended  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Cairo.  Alfred  J.  Butler. 


Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the.  United  States.  By  Eoger 
Foster.  V.ol.  I.  (London.:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 
1896.) 

The  literature  of  the  American  constitution  is  already  very  extensive,  but 
there  is  always  room  for  a  treatise  so  able  and  scholarly  as  that  of  which 
the  first  instalment  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  Mr.  Foster  has  gone  to 
the  best  authorities  and  sources  of  information  ;  his  statements  of  fact  and 
law  are  supported  by  battalions  "of  references  ;  the  historical  and  juridical 
elements  in  his  work  are  combined  with  excellent  judgment.  He  has 
made  good  use  of  a  quantity  of  new  material.  At  every  important  point 
of  his  exposition  we  perceive  how  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
constitution  by  the  events  of  the  war  of  1860-5,  by  the  excesses  of 
Republican  misgovernment  in  the  Southern  States  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  the  disputes  which  led  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson.  In  discussing  the  limited  character  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers  entrusted  to  Congress  Mr.  Foster  has  profited  largely  by  the 
arguments  before  the  supreme  court  in  the  recent  action  brought  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  1894.  Of  the  decision  in  that  case 
he  says  that  it  has  defeated  an  odious  scheme  of  class  legislation. 

Upon  the  other  hand  it  has  raised  an  obstacle  against  the  further  reduction  of 
an  oppressive  tariff.  It  has  shorn  the  United  States  of  a  power  that  might  be 
essential  to  their  preservation  in  case  of  war.  And  it  has  given  a  blow  to 
settled  principles  of  constitutional  construction  which  makes  no  decision  of  the 
past  seem  any  longer  secure. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  state  sovereignty  Mr.  Foster  avoids  most 
of  the  errors  into  which  some  of  his  predecessors  have  fallen ;  but,  like 
all  American  writers,  he  seems  to  attach  too  little  importance  to  the 
international  aspect  of  the  question.  Thus  when  he  tells  us  (p.  69)  that 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas  certainly  were  at  one  time 
sovereign  states,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  these  communities  were 
ever  recognised  by  other  states  as  independent  powers.  We  cannot 
recollect  that  any  European  government  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  As  against  the  theory  of  state 
rights  expounded  by  Calhoun  and  Benjamin,  Mr.  Foster  argues  that  the 
constitution,  though  (historically)  founded  on  a  compact,  is  not  itself 
(legally)  a  compact.  In  support  of  his  contention  he  quotes  (p.  73)  the 
opinion  of  Madison,  who  held  that  the  state  of  New  York  could  not 
accept  the  constitution  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  the  right  to  secede. 
When  he  has  occasion  to  compare  American  institutions  with  those  of 
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other  countries  Mr.  Foster  is  not  always  perfectly  fair ;  once  or  twice  he 
has  written  down  the  opinions  of  the  average  American  without  due  con- 
sideration. The  statement  (p.  350)  that  France  has  no  local  self-government 
might  have  been  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  '  Livre  du  Petit  Citoyen.' 
We  can  hardly  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  American  senate 
is  the  only  second  chamber  which  at  the  present  time  enjoys  either  power 
or  respect  (p.  43).  And  the  allusion  to  '  unfair  treatment  of  the  Hindoos  ' 
by  the  British  government  in  India  seems  to  embody  a  misconception  not 
uncommon  among  Mr.  Foster's  countrymen.  When  the  English  power 
was  established  in  India  the  Hindoos  were  subjects  of  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  ;  and  our  rule  has  certainly  not  been  less  fair,  in  spirit  and 
intention,  than  that  of  the  Moguls.  But  these  are  only  trifling  blemishes. 
They  detract  very  little  from  the  value  of  a  work  which  is  probably 
destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  the  standard  and  recognised  authori- 
ties on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  T.  Ealeigh. 


The  Federal  Constitution  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  By  Samuel  B. 
Harding.  '  Harvard  Historical  Studies.'  (New  York,  London,  and 
Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1896.) 

The  ratification  of  the  American  constitution  was  not  a  sudden  and 
irresistible  act  of  the  popular  will ;  it  represents  rather  the  hard- won 
victory  of  common  sense  in  a  long  campaign  against  abstract  ideas.  All 
the  powers  which  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  to  the  new  federal  authority 
were  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  by  men  brought  up  in  the  democratic 
atmosphere  of  New  England.  Eepresentatives  elected  for  two  years 
would  set  themselves  above  their  constituents  ;  senators  appointed  for  six 
years  would  be  merely  elected  tyrants.  A  free  people  needed  no  president ; 
even  state  governors  were  thought  by  some  to  be  superfluous ;  had  not 
the  men  of  Ashfield  declared  in  writing  that  they  wanted  '  no  Goviner  but 
the  Goviner  of  the  univarse '  ?  To  these  honest  if  somewhat  absurd 
notions  we  must  add  the  influence  of  the  more  extreme,  though  perhaps 
less  dangerous  doctrines  put  abroad  by  those  who  hoped  that  the  new 
republican  regime  would  begin  by  cancelling  debts  and  multiplying 
paper  money.  It  seemed  at  one  time  more  than  probable  that  these 
various  forms  of  unwisdom  would  combine  to  defeat  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Harding  thinks  that  if  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  had  voted  directly 
they  would  have  voted  against  ratification.  But  when  the  state  conven- 
tion met  the  wisest  among  the  opponents  of  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment began  to  see  that '  the  only  way  to  avoid  arbitrary  power  is  to  delegate 
proper  authority  to  prevent  it.'  The  choice  lay  between  the  constitution 
on  the  one  hand,  anarchy  and  possible  reconquest  by  England  on  the 
other ;  so  Massachusetts  ratified,  by  187  votes  to  168.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  the  story  in  detail  may  safely  commit  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Harding.  His  materials  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
newspapers  and  published  correspondence  of  the  period  ;  he  has  many 
small  facts  of  local  politics  to  record,  but  he  handles  his  evidence  with 
considerable  skill,  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  controversy  in 
which  Massachusetts  was  called  upon  to  take  part.  T.  Raleigh.    : 
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A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.  By  David 
Fbanklin  Houston,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Texas.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1897.) 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  all 
general  histories  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  well  worthy  of  a 
separate  study.  Most  historians  have,  as  Mr.  Houston  points  out,  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  personal  and  picturesque  features  of  the  contest.  They 
have  regarded  it  too  exclusively  in  the  light  of  a  duel  between  two 
remarkable  men,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and  have  not  suflSciently  con- 
sidered the  antecedents  of  the  nullification  movement,  or  estimated  with 
precision  its  constitutional  importance.  Yet  the  epoch  was  a  most 
critical  one  in  its  bearing  on  subsequent  events. 

The  secession  movement  dates  definitely  from  1824.  In  the  period  from 
1824  to  1832  all  the  principles  that  were  fought  for  in  the  civil  war  were 
formally  enunciated  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  determination  to  apply  them,  if 
it  should  become  necessary,  was  repeatedly  expressed. 

Mr.  Houston  brings  into  some 'prominence  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  constitution  South  Carolina  was  by  no 
means  one  of  the  states  most  devoted  to  the  principle  of  strict  con- 
struction. It  had  originally  been  federalist,  and  even  after  it  had  passed 
over  to  repubhcanism  its  national  and  unionist  sentiment  remained  very 
strong. 

That  Calhoun  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  professed 
decidedly  broad  constructionist  views  is  well  known,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  these  opinions  he  was  as  much  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  state  as  he  was  later  on  in  adopting  a  quite  contrary  policy. 

The  state  countenanced  a  very  liberal  exercise  of  implied  powers ;  not  only 
did  she  support  measures  which  rested  upon  the  doctrine  of  impUcation,  but 
she  also,  through  her  representatives,  championed  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
in  utterances  of  remarkable  force.  In  fact,  if  they  had  been  striving  for  effect, 
her  most  noted  representatives  could  not  have  employed  language  that  would 
have  contrasted  more  strikingly  with  that  the  same  men  habitually  employed 
after  1824. 

The  main  cause  of  this  complete  change  of  attitude  is  unquestionably 
to  be  sought  in  the  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Carolinians 
that  their  interests  were  seriously  assailed  by  the  adoption  of  a  protectionist 
policy  by  the  central  government  in  the  tariff  of  1824  and  the  much 
more  aggravated  one  of  1828.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  state,  as 
a  whole,  had  always  been  consistent  in  so  far  as  opposition  to  protective 
duties  was  concerned,  though  their  constitutionality  was  not  questioned 
before  1824.  Calhoun  himself,  however,  had  formerly  supported  a 
protective  policy,  and  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  anti-tariff 
movement  till  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1828.  It  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Houston's  careful  analysis  of  the  events  of  the  period  that  the  theory 
which  ascribes  the  whole  nullification  movement  to  Calhoun's  disappointed 
ambition  is  utterly  wide  of  the  mark.  *  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  South  Carolina  coerced  Calhoun  than  to  say  that  Calhoun 
misguided  South  Carolina.'  Calhoun's  part,  in  fact,  was  that  of  the 
argumentative  expounder  of  the  doctrine  which  had  already  become  the 
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creed  of  the  majority  of  his  state.  The  most  elaborate  statement  of  the 
theory  is  contained  in  Calhoun's  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton  in  August 
1832,  in  which  he  states  his  view  of  the  constitution  to  be 

that  the  general  government  emanated  from  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
forming  distinct  political  communities,  and  acting  in  their  separate  and 
sovereign  capacity,  and  not  from  all  of  the  people  forming  one  aggregate  com- 
munity ;  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  a  compact  to 
which  each  state  is  a  party  in  the  character  already  described ;  and  that  the 
several  states  or  parties  have  a  right  to  judge  of  its  infractions. 

In  short,  the  American  Union  was,  to  employ  the  expressive  German 
phraseology  so  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a  mere  confederation  of 
states,  or  Staatenbund,  not  a  consolidated  federal  nation,  or  Bundestaat. 
That  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  1789  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
both  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  with  the  direct  statements  of  the  framers  of 
the  instrument,  is  now  almost  universally  admitted.  The  fact  that  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Calhoun's 
contention  that  there  was  '  no  direct  or  immediate  connexion  between  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  several  states  and  the  general  government.' 
Even  if  this  view  of  the  constitution  had  been  correct  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  single  state  had  the  right  to  declare  any  acts  of 
the  central  power  which  in  her  opinion  were  infringements  of  the  original 
compact  to  be  null  and  void.  Yet  this  was  the  essence  of  the  nullification 
doctrine.  Calhoun  admitted  that  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  states 
would  convert  a  disputed  power  of  the  federal  government  into  one  ex- 
pressly granted,  but  even  then  he  claimed  for  a  dissentient  state  a  right  of 
secession.  The  theory  practically  came  to  this  :  that  any  state  had  a  right 
to  insist  on  its  own  interpretation  of  the  constitution  or  break  up  the 
union.  It  seems  strange  that  it  could  have  been  imagined  that  a  body 
of  statesmen  had,  after  months  of  anxious  deliberation,  seriously  devised 
such  an  extraordinary  form  of  government,  or  that  it  could  possibly  have 
held  together  for  any  length  of  time.  The  United  States  on  this  hypo- 
thesis would  have  had  a  constitutional  machinery  many  degrees  less 
workable  than  the  cumbrous  framework  of  the  old  Dutch  federation,  and 
would  have  almost  been  in  the  condition  of  Poland  with  its  right  of  veto 
on  the  part  of  any  single  member  of  the  diet,  an  institution  which  Calhoun 
actually  quoted  with  something  like  approval. 

Mr.  Houston  notices  two  features  of  the  struggle  which  markedly 
distinguish  it  from  later  contests,  the  absence  of  any  sympathy  with 
South  Carolina  on  the  part  of  the  southern  states  generally  and  the  exist- 
ence throughout  of  a  large  unionist  minority  within  her  borders.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  contending  parties  had  come  to  blows  the 
nullifiers  would  have  been  speedily  crushed.  In  the  opinion  of  our  author 
*  the  issue  of  the  controversy  was  decidedly  a  victory  for  the  national 
government,  at  least  so  far  as  principles  are  concerned.'  He  does  not 
regard  the  concessions  made  on  the  tariff  by  Clay's  compromise  bill  as 
seriously  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  federal  power,  but  thinks  that  the 
tariff  would  probably  have  been  reduced  in  any  case.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  South  Carolina  believed  that  she  had  obtained  substantial 
concessions  by  her  attitude,  and  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her 
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constitutional  views.  The  matter,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
decisive  issue,  and  the  conflict  between  state  and  federal  authority  had 
yet  to  receive  its  final  settlement.  R.  Seymour  Long. 


Canada.    By  J.  G.  Boukinot,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.     '  Story  of  the 
Nations.'     (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1897.) 

Dr.  Bourinot's  book  is  a  good  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  which 
it  forms  part.  It  is  a  story — well  told — of  how  Canada  has  become  a 
nation.  The  writer  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  for  Canada,  the  land  and 
its  record,  gives  material  for  an  interesting  and  even  dramatic  tale. 
Therein  it  differs  from  most  colonies — from  Australia,  for  instance,  whose 
story  contains  much  that  is  solid,  but  little  that  is  romantic,  and  from 
South  Africa,  whose  chronicles  have  in  our  own  day  been  picturesque,  but 
before  three  generations  ago  were  deadly  dull.  French  Canada  began 
with  a  great  man,  Samuel  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec  ;  it  ended  with 
a  great  man,  Montcalm.  Its  lal^es,  its  rivers,  its  forests,  the  long  cold 
winters,  the  short  hot  summers,  these  and  other  ingredients  make  up  a 
land  destined  by  nature  to  have  a  story  with  incidents  worth  telling  and 
with  scenes  to  be  painted  in  words.  Mr.  Parkman  has  done  the  word- 
painting  to  perfection,  and  other  writers  on  Canada  are  apt  to  suffer 
by  comparison ;  but  Dr.  Bourinot's  narrative  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits  :  it  is  well  arranged,  bright,  interesting,  and  eminently  clear,  as 
may  be  judged,  for  instance,  from  the  short  chapter  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  Iroquois.  Dr.  Bourinot's 
qualifications  for  writing  the  book  are  well  known  and  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  useful  bibliographical  note,  and  the  illustrations  are 
well  chosen,  but  the  number  of  portraits  is  excessive. 

The  Canadians  are  now  a  nation  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
land  where  such  divers  elements  have  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time 
combined  to  make  one  whole.  The  result  has  been  due  to  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  of  both  races,  and  to  good  sense,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional mistakes,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government ;  it  has  been  due 
also  to  the  presence  of  a  strong  neighbour,  not  always  friendly.  Pressure 
from  without  makes  union  within.  Because  the  United  States  were 
British  possessions  the  English  obtained  Canada ;  and  that  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  British  possessions  is  one  reason  why  the  English 
have  kept  Canada. 

The  lesson  which  Canada  tells  to  the  world  is  this  :  Freedom  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  for  freedom  means  growth.  However  strong  the  ties  of 
race,  religion,  and  tradition  may  be,  they  are  not  so  strong  as  liberty.  The 
fall  of  Quebec,  Lord  Durham's  mission,  the  Dominion  act  were  all 
landmarks  on  the  line  of  self-government.  Canada  was  over-governed 
once  from  without.  If  there  is  ever  again  over- government  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  her  own  people.  C.  P.  Lucas. 


Seven  parts,  out  of  the  thirty  promised  us,  have  now  appeared  of  the 
Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  from  Die  Decline  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  comprising  also  Maps  of  Parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World 
(Oxford :  the  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  which  Mr.  Eeginald  L.  Poole  is 
editing — enough  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  review  more  fully  when  it  has  reached  completion.  From  the 
exigencies  of  publication  these  twenty-one  maps  are  not  yet  arranged  in 
their  due  order  ;  thus  *  Western  Asia  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphs '  is  followed 
by '  Scotland,  showing  the  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  during  the  Middle  Ages,' 
and,  since  some  sections  of  each  period  have  now  appeared,  it  is  already 
possible  to  judge  of  the  atlas  as  a  whole.  Comparing  these  new  maps 
with  those  of  the  Spruner  and  Menke  Atlas  (the  only  serious  publication 
which  the  historical  student  has  hitherto  had  to  hand),  the  English 
reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  improvement  in  clearness,  as  in  the 
German  maps  the  names  are  often  excessively  crowded,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  English  atlas  being  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  therefore 
far  more  convenient  to  handle.  The  spelling  of  the  names  too  being 
English,  the  Teutonic  inonstrosities  of  transliteration  are  avoided.  Each 
map  is  the  work  of  a  specialist,  and  the  short  but  comprehensive  preface 
which  precedes  it  supplies  needful  data  and  references  for  understanding 
the  historical  changes  in  territorial  limits  recorded  in  the  sheet 
opposite.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  index  of  place  names  will 
conclude  the  work,  for  this,  having  reference  to  each  historical  series  of 
maps,  would  at  a  glance  show  the  date  when  each  town  or  province  rose 
to  importance,  and  at  what  period  it  again  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  G.  le  S. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Wilrttembergische  Geschichtsquellen, 
noticed  in  this  Eeview  in  July  1896,  have  been  quickly  followed  by 
another  instalment  (Band  III.,  '  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Kottweil.' 
I.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Giinter.  Stuttgart :  W.  Kohlhammer, 
1896).  The  book  contains  a  calendar  of  the  charters  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Rottweil,  including  such  merely  dated  at  Rottweil,  or  in  which  Kottweil 
is  otherwise  mentioned.  Only  the  more  important  documents  are  printed 
at  length.  There  are  1,512  numbers  in  all,  ranging  from  a.d.  792  to 
1435.  In  the  interest  of  a  knowledge  of  towns  and  town  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  every  contribution  of  the  nature  of  the  present  must  be 
hailed  as  welcome,  even  where,  as  in  this  case,  little  is  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  beginnings  of  a  specific  municipal  existence  ;  and  it  is  most  pleasant 
to  notice  the  spirit  that  prompts  even  the  smaller  of  the  quondam  im- 
perial towns  to  devote  sums  of  money  to  the  scientific  exploration  of 
their  more  brilliant  past.  Biberach,  Esslingen,  and  Heilbronn  have 
promised  to  follow  the  excellent  example  set  by  their  sister  city. 

P.  K. 

Professor  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Yale  University,  has  compressed  into  350 
octavo  pages  an  account  of  The  Groiuth  of  the  French  Nation  (London  : 
Macmillan,  1896),  intended  obviously  for  persons  of  education  who  are 
not  special  students  of  history.  In  what  he  has  done  he  does  not  claim 
to  have  made  any  original  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  But 
none  the  less  is  his  work  both  necessary  and  valuable.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  French  history  to  be  set  before  educated  men  in  so 
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small  a  compass  more  skilfully,  more  graphically,  or  more  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  results  of  recent  investigation.  Certainly  no  English 
history  of  France  of  the  same  size  can  compare  with  it  for  accuracy  or 
interest.  In  future  editions  Professor  Adams  would  do  well  to  avoid  the 
incorrect  expression  '  the  German  empire,'  which  in  such  cases  as  the 
following  must  certainly  lead  to  mistakes  and  confusion:  'The  king 
prepared  the  way  for  further  annexations  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire ; ' 
'in  1792  the  German  emperor  definitely  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  emigres.'  The  usefulness  of  the  book,  which  is  well  illus- 
trated, would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  one  map. 

W.  H.  H. 

M.  Sabatier  has  published  Un  Nouveau  Chapitre  de  la  Vie  de  S. 
Francois  d' Assise  (Paris  :  Fischbacher,  1896),  dealing  with  the  year 
1216.  In  this  he  draws  attention  to  a  newly  discovered  letter  of  James  de 
Vitry,  and  expresses  himself  convinced  by  further  study  of  the  genuineness 
of  the '  Indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula  ; '  the  documents  which  have  led  him 
to  retract  his  former  opinion  on  this  point  are  to  be  given  in  full  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Francis. 

In  his  handsome  book  on  Bobert  the  Wise  and  his  Heirs,  1278-1852 
(London :  Heinemann,  1897),  the  third  published  by  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley  on  Neapolitan  history  within  the  last  few  years,  we  are  glad  to 
note  signs  of  progress.  Mr.  Baddeley's  Joanna  I  of  Naples  was  a  work 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  speak  well.  The  present  volume,  beginning 
earlier,  but  partly  covering  the  same  ground,  has  afforded  Mr.  Baddeley 
an  opportunity  for  reviewing,  with  wider  knowledge  and  a  saner  style, 
the  history  of  the  time  treated  of  in  his  cruder  and  earlier  effort.  It 
would  probably  have  still  been  well  if  Mr.  Baddeley  had  not  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  publish.  Anyhow,  he  ought  to  take  the  pains  to  correct  his 
proofs  a  little  better,  and  perhaps,  before  he  produces  a  fourth  volume,  he 
will  be  wise  to  learn  a  Uttle  more  about  the  general  history  of  the  period 
of  which  he  is  treating.  It  shows,  however,  a  great  advance  that  our 
author  should  now  give  us  an  appendix  of  original  documents.  And 
with  all  its  limitations  there  is  a  good  deal  of  honest  work  in  this  volume, 
though  it  is  not  always  presented  in  a  very  scholarly  shape.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  facts  are  not  better  welded  together.  There  is  still  a  tendency 
to  irrelevance  that  Mr.  Baddeley  has  not  thrown  off. 

The  process  of  consolidation  which  was  going  on  among  the  small 
German  states  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  period  and  the  growth  of  princely  independence  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
princes  and  their  estates  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable.  The  '  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Rhenish  History '  has,  therefore,  supplied  a  distinct 
desideratum  by  printing  the  acts  of  the  Landtag  of  the  amalgamated 
duchies  of  Jiilich  and  Berg  {Land tag sakten  von  Jillich-Berg.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von    Georg  von  Below.     Band  I.:  1400-1562.    Diisseldorf : 
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Voss,  1895).  Their  interest  is  not  merely  local,  for  Jiilich-Berg,  by  its 
position  and  the  respectable  place  it  occupied  among  German  states  after 
the  union  with  Cleve-Mark  in  1521,  plays  some  little  part  in  the  general 
history  of  western  Europe.  The  onerous  task  of  editing  these  documents 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Professor  von 
Below,  well  known  as  a  specialist  on  the  history  of  the  duchies  and  an 
able  investigator  of  obscure  institutional  problems.  Down  to  1537  the 
material  at  his  disposal,  being  chiefly  constitutional,  is  only  printed  in 
so  far  as  it  affords  preuves  justificatives  for  his  elaborate  introduction, 
dealing  with  the  organisation  and  powers  of  the  Landtag.  From  1538 
the  documents  are  given  in  extenso,  and  begin  to  throw  light  upon  the 
external  policy  of  the  duchies  in  such  questions  as  the  Gueldres  war  of 
succession.  They  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  there  are 
numerous  explanatory  notes  and  a  full  '  Index  Locorum  et  Nominum.' 

J.  T. 

Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  reprint  of  Mr.  James 
Gairdner's  classical  edition  of  The  Paston  Letters,  1422-1509  (West- 
minster, 1896),  in  which,  being  taken  from  stereotype  plates,  only 
the  smaller  errata  noted  in  the  last  volume  of  the  edition  of  1872- 
1875  have  been  corrected,  and  not  all  these  quite  accurately.  Thus  in 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii  '  weaning '  is  printed  instead  of  '  weening,'  and  in  the  list 
of  errata  not  inserted,  given  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  to  the  same 
volume,  the  words  '  which  is  noted  further  on '  are  left  standing,  though 
they  refer  to  an  explanation  of  the  word  '  parklos  '  on  p.  219,  which  has 
been  omitted ;  but  these  are  trifling  blemishes.  We  are  glad  that  so 
important  a  book  should  once  more  be  placed  before  the  public,  and 
in  a  more  shapely  guise  and  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the 
original  issue.  The  only  matter  for  regret  is  that  Mr.  Gairdner  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  postscript  to  his  preface  to  explain 
that  the  three  volumes  of  the  manuscript,  presented  to  George  III  in  1787, 
and  believed  in  1872  to  have  altogether  disappeared,  did  in  fact  (as  he  has 
long  been  aware)  pass  safely  into  the  Pretyman  collection  at  Orwell 
Park. 

Mr.  Ninian  Thomson's  translation  of  Machiavelli's  Prince,  first  pub- 
lished in  1882,  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  much  needed.  In  its  original  form,  though  far  from  faultless,  it 
was  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  its  more  popular  predecessors  :  now  that, 
in  a  second  edition  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  inaccuracies  have 
been  corrected  and  a  few  words  and  phrases,  inadvertently  omitted,  have 
been  restored,  it  may  well  become  the  standard  English  version.  As  a 
translator  Mr.  Thomson  is  more  faithful  than  Dacres,  Nevile,  Farneworth, 
and  Detmold,  all  of  whom,  even  the  last,  he  may  be  considered  to  have 
finally  superseded.  Moreover  he  has  reproduced  some  measure  of  the 
dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  original,  though  it  remains  true  that  the 
curiosa  felicitas  of  Machiavelli's  diction  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  foreign 
language.  Very  rarely  he  has  drifted  into  paraphrase,  a  common  fault ; 
once  or  twice  the  subtle  suggestiveness  or  covert  irony  of  the  Italian  has 
disappeared.     Uniformity  in  the  rendering  of  particular  words  could 
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perhaps  hardly  be  expected,  unless  a  translator  should  '  sin  boldly  '  and 
make  Bacon  his  model ;  something  is  certainly  lost  in  precision  by  offering 
at  least  five  equivalents  for  virtu  and  at  least  four  for  ordini.  In  spite, 
too,  of  a  careful  revision,  a  few  mistranslations  remain,  though  they  are 
of  no  real  importance,  and  do  not  impair  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
the  work. 

Father  Pierling,  S.  J.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work.  La  Bussie 
et  le  Saint-SUge — Etudes  Diplomatiqiies,  II  (Paris  :  E.  Plon),  continues 
the  collected  edition  of  the  valuable  essays  which  he  has  written  on  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  Holy  See  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  repeated  researches  in  the  papal  and  other  Italian  archives,  the 
learned  author  has  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  many  new  details.  We 
have  the  pope  as  the  mediator  between  Ivan  IV  of  Russia  and  the  great 
Transylvanian  soldier,  Stephen  Bathory,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  ruled  that  country  vigorously  for  ten  years.  A 
great  project  of  the  time  was  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but  the  jealousy 
between  Ivan  and  Bathory  prevented  it,  each  seeking  to  dismember  the 
other's  territories.  The  Jesuit  Possevino  is  found  everywhere  active.  The 
volume  concludes  with  some  interesting  information  derived  from  papal 
sources  on  the  negotiations  going  on  during  the  reign  of  Boris  Godunov. 
A  portrait  of  Ivan  is  given  from  a  contemporary  woodcut,  the  same  as 
appears  in  Schiemann's  work,  Bussland,  Polen  und  Livland  bis  ins  lite 
Jahrhundert,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  say  how  far  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  a 
likeness.    Anyhow,  it  is  what  his  contemporaries  thought  he  was  like. 

Mr.  W.  Mackreth  Noble's  pamphlet  on  Huntingdonshire  and  the 
Spanish  Armada  (London  :  Eliot  Stock,  1896)  contains  letters  and 
documents  relative  to  the  military  preparations  of  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  in  1588.  They  are  taken  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  in  the  British  Museum  (Additional  MS.  33494),  who  was 
marshal  of  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  county.  He  was  grandfather  of  the 
Protector  Oliver,  and  shows  in  his  speeches  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  a  zeal  against  popery  singularly  resembling  that  of  his  grandson. 
The  documents  illustrate  family  history,  local  history,  and  the  history 
of  military  organisation.  The  protestation  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
(p.  60)  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  catholics  towards  the  Spanish 
invasion. 

The  second  volume  (or  number)  of  the  Historisclie  Bibliothek  (Munich 
and  Leipzig :  R.  Oldenbourg,  1897)  contains  thirty-four  letters  from 
Pufendorf  to  Thomasius,  together  with  a  thirty-fifth  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent from  Pufendorf 's  widow,  dating,  with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  from  the  years  1687-93,  and  edited  by  Emil  Gigas  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  criticise  the  principles  which  guide  the  editor  (or  editors)  of  the 
Historische  Zeitschrift  in  determining  the  contents  of  their  supplementary 
series ;  a  notable  opportunity  was  missed  in  the  nondescript  volume  with 
which  it  opened,  and  which  contained  a  selection  of  Treitschke's  letters  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  in  monotone. 
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The  second  number  of  the  series  appeals  to  a  much  more  limited  public. 
Possibly  a  few  students  may  be  attracted  by  the  macaronic  richness  of 
the  German  prose  style  of  the  period  to  which  these  letters  belong.  A 
larger  number  will  take  note  of  the  contribution  here  furnished  to  the 
literary  biography  of  a  jurist  and  historian  who  in  Germany,  at  all  events, 
thanks  to  Treitschke  and  Varrentrapp,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  name  even  to  the  general  historical  reader.  They  will  be  specially 
interested  in  the  references  to  Pufendorf's  history  of  Charles  XI  of  Sweden, 
his  first  work,  and  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  follow  consistently 
what  may  be  called  the  modern  historical  method,  and  they  will,  we 
imagine,  be  still  more  attracted  by  the  account  of  his  bearing,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  correspondent  Thomasius,  towards  the 
conflicts  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  which  still  survived  with  so 
obstinate  a  vigour.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Thomasius's  replies 
to  these  letters  should  apparently  have  been  lost. 

As  Mr.  Freeman's  friends  are  aware,  he  possessed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  architectural  drawings  taken  by  him  in  his  younger  days  when 
architecture  had  perhaps  a  greater  interest  for  him  than  history.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  his  representatives  to  combine  some  of  these  with 
a  series  of  papers  originally  contributed  by  him  to  the  Saturday  Beview 
and  the  Guardian,  and  now  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Sketches  of 
Travel  in  Normandy  and  Maine  (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897).  Mr. 
Hutton,  who  has  contributed  a  sympathetic  preface,  tells  us  that  *  Mr. 
Freeman  never  "  writes  down  "  to  his  readers ;  he  expects  to  find  in  them 
something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  buildings  and  their  makers ;  and  he 
supplies  the  knowledge  which  only  the  traveller  who  is  also  a  historian  has 
at  hand.'  It  may  be  added  that  a  traveller  who  is  not  something  of  an 
historian  will  hardly  profit  much  by  them.  They  presuppose  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  not  merely  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  but  of  the 
surrounding  world.  Where  that  is  present  no  more  valuable  companion 
can  be  offered  to  any  one  in  search  of  those  local  aspects  of  country,  and 
those  remains  of  the  architectural  work  of  men  of  earlier  days,  which 
teach  so  much  that  cannot  be  learnt  from  books. 


The  Facsimiles  of  Royal,  Historical,  Literary,  and  other  Autographs 
in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  British  Museum,  of  which  the  first 
two  series,  each  consisting  of  thirty  plates,  have  now  appeared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  L.  Scott,  the  keeper  of  the  department  (printed  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  1895-96),  have  the  special  advantage  claimed  for 
them  of  supplying  authoritative  standards  for  comparison — an  advantage 
which  will  be  appreciated  alike  by  collectors  and  by  those  who  have  to  do 
with  libraries  where  specimens  are  few.  They  are  also  of  remarkable 
interest  for  their  contents,  since  the  selection  has  been  made  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  not  only  good  examples  of  handwriting  but  also  specimens 
characteristic  from  an  historical  or  literary  point  of  view.  The  historical 
autographs,  which  begin  with  one  of  Henry  V,  are  chiefly  letters,  but 
they  include  formal  documents  as  well.  One  of  them,  the  paragraph 
written  by  George  III  for  insertion  in  his  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
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will  convince  the  most  obstinate  that  the  king  gloried  '  in  the  name  '  not 
of  Briton  but  '  of  Britain.'  The  editor,  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  has  wisely 
prefixed  transcripts  of  the  specimens,  giving  the  full  texts  in  the  case  of 
those  letters  which  are  only  partially  reproduced  in  facsimile.  We  hope  that 
in  the  next  series  issued  he  will  indicate,  for  convenience  in  binding,  how 
many  more  are  in  contemplation,  and  will  also  state  whether  a  classified 
arrangement  will  (as  in  the  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society) 
be  facilitated  by  a  table  of  contents  so  arranged  in  the  final  part.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  Facsimiles  are  issued  at  so  moderate  a  price 
that  they  ought  to  enjoy  a  very  large  circulation. 

The  well-printed  volume  entitled  County  Becords  of  the  Surnames  of 
Francus,  Franceis,  French,  in  Eiifjland,  A.D.  1100-1350,  by  A.  D.  Weld; 
French  (Boston,  U.S.A. :   privately  printed,  1896),  is  a  strange  outcome 
of  the  American  passion  for  genealogy.    It  consists  of  translations  from 
English  printed  records  in  which  men  surnamed  *  Frenchman  '  in  any 
form,  except  the  interesting  Fraunkissh,  Fraunkissheman,  are  mentioned 
in  any  capacity.     Sometimes  a-  lengthy  deed  is  merely  witnessed  by  one 
of  them.    The  evident  assumption  is  that  all  these  men  were  related  to 
one  another.    There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sense  in  which  all  Frenchmen  are 
kinsmen.  We  are  told,  somewhat  naively,  that  the  court  of  exchequer  'has 
a  special  value  in  this  volume,  as  one  of  its  barons  was  of  the  surnames 
under  consideration.'      Whatever  value  this  compilation  might  have  had 
is  lessened  by  the  omission,  in  almost  every  instance,  of  references  to  the 
records  translated.  An  experienced  archivist  would  identify  most  of  them 
with  little  difficulty,  but  then  it  is  not  the  sort  of  book  to  which  he  will 
turn.    At  p.  262  we  read  of  '  the  Court  of  Bursting,  London,'  at  p.  306 
of  '  Nottingham  city '  (a  title  only  permissible  since  last  month),  and  at 
p.  107  of  Alicia  Anglicus,  where  it  is  also  tacitly  assumed  that  the  wife 
bore  her  husband's  surname.     The  mention  of  an  agricultural  tenant 
receiving  *  fish,  cheese,  and  brea,d  with  saltpetre  {salvistrum) '  struck  us 
as  a  picturesque  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  diet  of 
the  thirteenth  century.    But,  unfortunately,  the  prosaic  '  Hundred  Kolls ' 
(ii.  463),  the  obvious  source  of  this  matter,  reads  *  ale  '  (servisia)  instead 
of  this  strange  salvistrum.     It  is  in  character  with  the  unscholarly,  un- 
digested nature  of  the  book  that  local  names  in  England  and  Germany 
embodying  Frank  are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  latinised  Francus = 
Frenchman.    Had  all  the  men  mentioned  in  this  book  been  really  related, 
their  concentrated  greatness  would  fall  far  below  that  of  the  average 
English  county  family,  and  therefore  their  historical  interest  is  exceedingly 
slight. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

On  the  project  of  a  critical  edition  of  papal  documents  down  to  Innocent  III  [under 
taken  by  the  Gottingen  Eoyal  Society  of  Sciences,  under  the  editorship  of 
P.  Kehr] :  by  0.  Keauske.— Hist,  Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 

The  letters  of  pope  Leo  I  in  the  Munich  MS.  14540  :  by  E.  von  Nostitz-Eienkck. — 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Theoplianes  the  chronicler :  by  K.  Rrumbacher  [who  discusses  his  biographers  and 
prints  an  encomium  and  verses  in  his  honour]. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.Wiss.  (phil.-hist. 
CI.)  1896.  4. 

The  canonical  collections  attributed  to  Ivo  of  Chartres :  by  P.  Fournieb.  I :  The 
'  collectio  tripartita  '  [its  contents  and  sources,  and  the  relations  of  the  manu- 
scripts].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  6. 

Tlie '  Summa  de  Matrimonio  '  of  master  Vacarius  :  by  F.  W.  Maitland  [who  describes 
its  leading  principles  and  compares  them  with  those  of  Gratian  and  Peter  Lombard, 
assigning  the  treatise  to  a  date  not  much  later  than  1 1 56.  The  writer  prints  in 
an  appendix  a  brief  tract  by  Vacarius  '  de  assumpto  Homine '  opposing  Nihilian- 
ism]. — Law  Qu.  Eev.  50.    April. 

The  Vatican  archives :  by  C.  H.  Haskins  [a  reprint,  with  some  additions,  of  the 
valuable  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Amer.  Hist.  Eev.'  ii.  1]. — Cath.  Univ.  Bull. 
(Washington).     April. 

Recent  Dante  literature :  by  H.  Geauert  [treating  separately  of  the  '  Vita  nuova  '  an  d 
the  tract '  de  vulgari  Eloquentia ; '  calling  attention  to  a  notice  printed  in  the 
'  Eivista  Abruzzese,'  x.  (1895),  according  to  which  Galeazzo  Visconti  had  recourse 
to  Dante's  services  as  a  necromant  (it  is  not  said  whether  the  poet  answered  the 
summons) ;  and  tracing  the  source  of  the  biographical  notice  printed  by  P.  Toynbee 
in  this  Eeview,  x.  297  (1895),  to  the  chronicle  of  Hartmann  Schedel  published  in 
1493]' — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Edward  Gibbon  [on  his  autobiographies  and  the  correspondence  of  Maria  Holroyd 
(Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley)].— Edinb.  Eev.  380.  April. 

Political  science  and  history :  by  J.  W.  Burgess. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  3. 

P.  Lacombe  on  the  science  of  history :  by  E.  Klebs. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 

Note  on  the  recent  controversy  in  Germany  as  to  whether  history  proper  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  state  or  also  with  society  and  civilisation :  by  H.  Pirenne. — 
Eev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.  May. 

The  Austrian  •  Katastralkarten '  and  the  history  of  agriculture  :  by  J.  Peiskeb  [giving 
an  outline  of  the  course  which  historical  inquiry  has  taken  from  the  time  of  Moser 
to  the  recent  publication  of  A.  Meitzen's  '  Siedelung,'  and  urging  that  further 
facilities  should  be  granted  in  Austria  for  the  consultation  of  the  maps  made  for 
rating  purposes  (1820-1840)  and  known  as  the  Katastralkarten,  and  that  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  adequate  protection  of  this  material,  which 
Meitzen  has  shown  to  be  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  the  settlement 
and  migrations  of  peoples]. — Mittheil.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in  Wien,  SB.  xxvii. 
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Primitive  religion  and  primitive  magic :  by  F.  Leooe. — Scott.  Rev.  58.    April. 

The  sculptured  tombs  of  Hellas  [in  connexion  with  the  recent  works  of  P.  Gardner, 

A.  Couze,  &c.]— Edinb.  Eev.  380.  April. 
The  tiocnty-five  years  of  St.  Pcter^s  Roman  episcopate  [a.d.  42-67] :  by  F.  Bacchus 
[setting  out  Lipsius's  argument  that  this  reckoning  is  based  upon  a  chronology  more 
ancient  than  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  and  probably  traceable  to  a  source  written 
about  the  year  200,  and  combining  it  with  the  evidence  adduced  by  Lightfoot  and 
Hort].— Dublin  Kev.  N.S.  22.  April.  ' 
The  wars  waged  by  Julian  the  Apostate  in  the  Low  Countries :  by  W.  Koch. — 
Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  1. 

Palclws  the  astrologer :  by  F.  Cdmont  [illustrating  the  survival  of  superstitious  beliefs 
in  the  fifth  century]. — Rev.  Instr.  publ.     1897.  1. 

The  age  of  archbishop  Andrew  of  Caesarea :  by  F.  Diekamf  [who  places  him  early  in 
the  sixth  century]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

The  prohibition  of  images  among  Musulmans :  by  V.  Chauvin. — Ann.  Acad,  arch^ol. 
de  Belg.  4th  ser.  ix.  3. 

The  Merovingian  schola  palatina :  by  E.  Vacandard  [who  examines  and  rejects  all  the 
instances  cited  by  Pitra  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  for  the  existence  of  a  school,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  at  the  king's  palace ;  and  maintains  that  the  word  '  schola,' 
where  it  occurs,  is  merely  the  collective  appellation  of  the  members  of  the  court 
who  were  under  the  authority  ©f  the  maior  domus.]— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2. 
April. 

Tlie  cell  of  St.  Meinrad  on  the  lake  of  Zurich :  by  0.  Ringholz  [who  locates  it  at 
Benken,  not  OberboUingen]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.     1897.  3. 

Tlie  East- FrankUh  origin  of  Robert  tlie  Strong:  by  R.  Merlet  [who  defends  the 
authority  of  the  Xanten  annals  and  Widukind  against  the  later  account  which 
traces  his  ancestry  from  Saxony.] — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.     April. 

Lea's  '  History  of  auricular  Confession.' — Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.    April. 

2  he  evolution  of  the  medieval  helmet :  by  F.  R.  Eables.  I.  — Genealog.  Mag.  2. 
June. 

Massiglio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockam :  by  J.  Sullivan.  I.  [arguing  that  there  is 
little  in  common  between  the  views  of  the  two  writers]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  3. 

Christian  monarchy  [on  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
on  the  coronation  ceremonial  in  England.] — Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.     April. 

John  XXH's  treasure :  by  J.  B.  SagmCller  [who  notices  how  Villani's  story  that 
the  pope  left  twenty-five  million  gold  florins  was  reduced  by  F.  Ehrle  to  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  that  amount,  and  confirms  the  latter's  general  result  from  a  bull 
of  Benedict  XII,  7  April  1335,  making  the  sum  total  of  the  money  left  by  John 
XXII  775,000  gold  florins  or  about  400,000  pounds  sterling ;  the  jewels,  sacred 
vessels,  &c.,  not  being  valued,  but  estimated  by  F.  Ehrle  at  about  one-half  the 
coined  money]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Lucia  Visconti,  Henry  IV  of  England,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Kent :  by  K.  Wenck 
[with  a  note  on  Lucia's  mother,  Regina  della  Scala,  wife  of  Bernabo  Visconti], — 
Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. -f or sch.  xviii.  1. 

A  letter  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  to  Jean  Jouffroi,  bishop  of  Arras 
[Sept.  1458]  :  by  C.  Kohler  ;  with  a  note  on  the  manuscripts  collected  by  the 
bishop  :  by  L.  Delisle. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  6. 

The  siege  of  Luxemburg  [1684] :  by  T.  Vannerus  [from  the  narrative  of  the  prince 
de  Chimay,  the  governor  of  the  town,  forming  a  counterpart  to  that  in  the 
memoirs  of  Vauban].— Publ.  Sect.  hist,  de  I'lnstit.  de  Luxembourg,  xlv.  1. 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden  and  his  schemes  :  by  G.  Syveton. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.     May. 

The  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  of  25  July  1792  :  by  K.  T.  Heigel  [who 
examines  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  summer  of  1792,  and  divides  the  respon- 
sibility for  issuing  the  document  among  various  persons]. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss., 
(phil.-hist.  CI.)  1896.  4. 

The  English  annexation  of  Corsica  [i  794-1 796,  treated  in  connexion  with  the  letters 
of  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  the  works  of  J.  Boswell,  P.  Bourde,  and  JoUi vet]. —Edinb. 
Rev.  380.     April. 

The  Jeminghani  letters  [review  of  E.  Castle's  edition]. — Quart.  Eev.  370.    April. 
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Eussia  and  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  :  by  J.  Potbel  [tracing  the  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  procure  the  submission  of  the  question  of  Malta  to  the  arbitration  of 
Alexander  I,  and  showing  that  the  Eussian  ministers  in  London  and  P  aris  seconded 
the  British  government  in  frustrating  it.  The  intentions  of  Napoleon  in  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  were  more  sincere  than  historians  generally  admit,  but  the 
English  cabinet  was  unwilling  to  make  the  slightest  concession]. — Ann.  Sciences 
PoUt.  xii.  1. 

Count  L.  Benningsen's  memoirs  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  1807.  VIII.  IX. — Eussk. 
Starina.    April. 

The  responsibility  for  tlie  war  of  181 2 :  by  N.  Shildeb  [showing  from  French  docu- 
ments that  the  whole  had  long  before  been  planned  by  Napoleon]. — Eussk.  Starina. 
March. 

Tlie  duke  of  Richelieu  and  the  pestilence  at  Odessa  in  1812:  by  V.  Timibuzev. — 
Istorich.  Viestnik.     May. 

Papers  on  the  illness  and  death  [from  consumption]  of  the  duke  of  Beichsiadt  [1832] : 
by  E.  Webtheimeb. — Eev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.    May. 

The  Roumanians  of  European  Turkey :  by  A.  G. — Ann.  Sciences  Polit.  xii.  1. 

Diplomatic  missio7is  to  the  court  of  China  :  the  Kotow  question,  I :  by  W.  W.  Eockill. 
Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  3. 

France 

The  francs  archers  in  the  fifteenth  century:  by  A.  Spont  [giving  an  account  of  the 
early  organisation,  numbers,  arms,  equipment,  oflBcers,  and  local  connexion  of 
French  infantry  from  1448  to  1500]. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.    April. 

The  religious  opinions  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  studied  from  her  poems :  by  A.  Le- 
FBANC.    III. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlvi.  3.     March. 

The  city  of  Nlmes  and  the  reformation  [1532-1537] :  by  H.  Hausee. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Fran?,  xlvi.  5.     May. 

Catherine  de  Midicis  and  the  negotiations  at  Nirac :  by  the  comte  Bagoenault  de 
PucHESSE  [giving  an  account  of  Catherine's  journey  to  the  south  of  France,  August 
1578-May  1579,  to  pacify  the  religious  parties  in  Languedoc  and  Guyenne.  Her 
efforts  ended  successfully  in  the  signing  of  the  articles  at  N^rac,  28  Feb.  1579]. — 
Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.     April. 

Tlie  vicomte  de  Pompadour,  from  unpublished  correspondence  [1585-1634] :  by  G. 
Clement- Simon. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.     April. 

The  protestant  poptdation  of  the  g6n6ralite  of  Montauban  in  1685  :  by  C.  Gabbisson. — 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frang.  xlvi.  4.     April. 

The  parishes  in  1789  :  by  A.  Onou,  continued  [showing  that  the  abstention  of  parishes 
Irom  electoral  proceedings  was  exceptional,  and  was  caused  by  poverty  rather  than 
by  indifference]. — E6vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  10.     April. 

Tlie  bureau  of  the  Jacobin  club  :  by  F.  A.  Aclabd  [a  list  of  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  secretaries  from  the  end  of  1789  to  22  October  1794]. — E6vol.  Fran?, 
xvi.  11.     May. 

Critical  study  on  tlie  manuscripts  of  Madame  Roland :  by  C.  Pebeoud  [analysing  the 
methods  of  the  first  editor,  Bosc]. — Eevol.  Fran?,  xvi.  10.     April. 

General  Caffarelli  du  Falga  [ti799]  and  his  lost  socialist  work:  by  A.  Lichten- 
bebgeb.— Eev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.     May. 

Tlie  vandalism  of  Clmumette  :  by  J.  Guillaume  [refuting  Gr^goire's  accusation  that 
he  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  rare  animals  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  that  he  tore  up  trees  to  sow  potatoes]. — E^vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  11.    May. 

The  treason  of  general  Willot :  by  C.  L.  Chassin  [proving  thatWillot,  who  commanded 
the  third  division  of  the  army  of  the  west,  October  1795-January  1796,  offered  his 
services  to  the  count  of  Artois  and  acted  in  the  royalist  interest]. — E6vol.  Franq. 
xvi.  11.    May. 

Lamennais  [an  analysis  of  the  character  and  theological  position  '  of  the  Jean-Jacqpies 
of  Catholicism '].— Quart.  Bev.  370.    April. 
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Germany  and  Austria 

Diplomatic  studies  [based  chiefly  on  the  forms  of  proper  names] :  by  E.  Schroder. 
I :  The  tithe  list  of  Hersfeld  [the  original  of  which  is  here  assigned  on  linguistic 
grounds  to  the  ninth  century ;  the  first  part  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the 
other  three  to  a  slightly  later  date.  The  text  of  the  document  is  printed].  II : 
Notices  concerning  Hersfeld  in  documents  of  Otto  I  and  II.  Ill :  An  undated 
Fulda  charter  (Cod.  dipl.  Fuld.  577)  [here  assigned  not  to  860,  but  half  a  century 
earlier].  IV:  The  '  Traditiones  Corbeienses'  [eleventh  century]. — Mitth.  Inst. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

LamprechVs  '  Deutsche  Geschichte :'  by  G.  SchnCrer  [who  discusses  generally  its 
principles  and  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  criticism  which  it  has  excited]. — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Charles  the  Great's  cliarters  to  Bremen  and  Verden :  by  M.  Tanol  [who  discusses  the 
relation  of  the  two  forgeries]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

On  the  origin  of  the  electoral  college :  by  G.  Seeligeb  [a  further  criticism  of  Lind- 
ner's views]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

TJie  beginnings  of  the  German  Estates  :  by  A.  Luschin  von  Ehengreuth. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxviii.  3. 

Master  Johannes  Rellach,  a  translator  of  the  Bible  in  tJie  fifteenth  century  :  by  F. 
JosTES  [who  defends  his  position  against  W.  Walther]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Tlie  rise  of  the  German  infantry  [on  the  creation  of  the  Landsknechts  by  Maxi- 
milian I,  and  on  the  campaigns  of  Georg  von  Frundsberg]. — Quart.  Key.  370. 
April. 

The  historical  Faust :  by  G.  Witkowski  [who  reproduces  all  the  sixteenth-century 
notices]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  i.  4. 

Philip  Melanchthon  :  by  F.  Kuhn. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frang.  xlvi.  3.  March. 

Luther,  Electoral  Saxony,  and  Magdeburg  in  1541  and  1542  :  by  E.  BRANDENBnRo 
[who  prints  six  unpublished  letters  of  Luther  to  show  that  his  influence  was 
decisive  in  inducing  the  elector  John  Frederick  not  to  part  with  his  claims  over 
Halle].— D.  Zft.  f.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  i.  4. 

Joseph  I  and  the  translation  of  Bosstiet's  history  ordered  to  be  made  for  him :  by  R. 
Fester. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

On  tJie  history  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Austria  under  Cluirles  VI  :  by  F.  M. 
Mayer.  I :  On  the  plan  for  establishing  a  commercial  union  between  the  Bo- 
hemian lands  and  Trieste  and  Fiume.  II :  Extract  from  a  report  of  a  com- 
mercial journey  in  1728. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

The  relations  between  Westphalen,  tlie  Prussian  minister  of  tlie  interior,  and  Hin- 
keldey,  tiie  general  director  of  police  [1855-1856] :  by  F.  von  Westphalen. — Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 

Tlie  prince  regent  William  and  the  reform  of  the  German  military  system  [1859- 1860]  : 
by  P.  Baillbu. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 

G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  medieval  England  :  by  G.  Dolan. — Dublin  Eev. 
N.S.  22.    April. 

The  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  [by  Isabel  countess  of  Devon,  wife  of  WDliam 
earl  of  Albemarle,  1293] :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [who  criticises  sundry  statements  in  the 
recent  edition  of  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer]. — Genealog.  Mag.  1.  May. 
(Compare  the  reply  of  H.  Hall  in  the  June  number.) 

Tlie  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler :  by  D.  Petrushevski,  continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 
Prosv.     March. 

On  the  authorship  of  the  '  Kingis  Quair  : '  by  J.  J.  Jusseband  [defending  its  attribu- 
tion to  James  I  against  the  criticisms  of  J.  T.  T.  Brown]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1. 
May. 

Graham,  earl  of  Menteith  [a  genealogical  study]:  by  W.  M.  G.  Easton.— Genealog. 
Mag.  2.    June. 
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The  teaching  of  religion  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century :  by  F.  A.  Gasqxjkt. — 
Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  22.    April. 

The  history  of  the  Edwardine  ordinal. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.    April. 

SJiakespeare's  family :  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes. — Genealog.  Mag.  1,  2.    May,  June. 

List  of  strangers  in  London  liS67-iS(>^]'  printed  by  A.  W.  C.  Hallen.— Genealog. 
Mag.  1,  2.    May,  June. 

John  Roberts,  O.  S.  B.  [ti6io] :  by  B.  Camm.— Rev.  B6n6d.  de  Maredsous.    1897.  1. 

The  gunpowder  plot  [in  connexion  with  J.  Gerard's  book] :  by  B.  Camm. — Dublin  Rev. 
N.S.  22.    April. 

Pickle  the  Spy :  by  A.  H.  Millar  [who  considers  that  A.  Lang's  evidence  for  the 
identification  of  Pickle  with  Glengarry  is  very  strong,  and  that  it  is  difi&cult  to 
explain  away  the  charge  of  treachery]. — Scott.  Rev.  58.    April. 

Tlie  Sobieski  Stuarts  :  by  H.  Jennee. — Genealog.  Mag.  1.     May. 

Lord  Blachford's  letters. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.    April. 

Benjamin  Jowett  [an  independent  biographical  sketch]. — Quart.  Rev.  370.    April. 

[on  E.  Abbott  and  L.  Campbell's  Life].— Edinb.  Rev.  380.    April. 

The  financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [an  historical  survey  since  the 
union,  maintaining  that  Ireland  is  fiscally  a  distinct  country  with  separate 
financial  rights ;  admitting  modern  over-taxation,  but  also  a  large  English  counter- 
claim] :  by  W.  O'C.  Morbis. — Scott.  Rev,  58.    April. 

Crime  in  England  [analysis  of  recent  statistics]. — Quart.  Rev.  370.     April. 

Superstition  in  tlte  Scottish  highlands  :  by  H.  Grant. — Mus^on,  2nd  ser.  i.  1. 

Italy 

The  earliest  charters  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  at  Susa  [1029-1212] :  printed  with 

prolegomena  and  notes  by  C.  Cipolla. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  18. 
The  topographical  history  of  Mantua  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries :  by 

S.  Davari. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiii.     March. 
Geri  del  Bello :  by  I.  Sanesi  [on  the  discovery  of  a  second  Geri  del  Bello,  who  was 

consul  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  in  1313,  probably  the  son  of  the  Geri  of  Dante's 

Commedia]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  i. 
Clement  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples  [1343-1352]  :  unpublished  documents  from  the 

Vatican  archives,:  printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.    V. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  under 

Filippo  Maria   Visconti :  by  G.  Romano,  continued. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser. 

xiii.     March. 
The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  tlie  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou:  by  E. 

NuNziANTE,  continued  [1461-1462]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
A  fifteenth-century  treatise  giving  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  artists'  colours, 

and  also  for  chemical  experiments  [probably  of  Bolognese  origin] :  printed  by 

F.  Malaguzzi  Valeri. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  18. 
Three  letters  of  Savonarola  and  one  of  Era  Domenico  da  Pescia  to  Agnolo  Niccolini 

and  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini,  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Naples  in  1494 :  printed 

by  Ginevra  Niccolini.     [The  letters  relate  to  the  union  of  the  Dominican  houses 

at  Pisa  and  Fiesole  with  San  Marco  at  Florence.    Two  of  Savonarola's  letters 

have  already  been  published].    Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1. 
An  anecdote  of  the  bibliography  of  Machiavelli :    by  S.  Bongi   [the   two   volumes 

containing  the  'Principe'  and  the  'Discorsi'  professedly  printed  bytheheirs  of  An 

toniello  Antonielli  at  Palermo  in  1584,  really  issued  from  the  London  press  of  Wolf 

and  were  probably  edited  by  the  Florentine  refugee  Petruccio  Ubaldini]. — Arch,  stor 

Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1. 
An  account  of  the  earthguake  in  Apulia  [30  July,  1627] :  printed  by  Mercalli. — 

Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
Masanicllo  and  some,  of  his  family  as  represented  in  pictures  and  prints  of  the  time  : 

by  B.  Capasso,  with  illustrations — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1 
The  correspondence  of  Bettino  Bicasoli  [1829- 1 860]:  by  D.  Zanichslli,— Arch.  stor. 

Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1.  _  .-.-^     "  ■!.' 
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Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Documents    [1227-1299]    supplementary    to    the  '  Oorkondenbock    van  Holland  en 

Zeeland : '  printed  by  J.  de  Fbemery. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd 

ser.  X.  1  (continued  from  vol.  viii.) 
Laurens  Jacobszoon  Reael  [1536-7-1601] :  by  J.  C.  Bbeen  [a  biography  illustrated  by 

popular  songs  of  the  day].— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  1. 
Tlie  falconry  at  Antwerp  [15th-17th  cent.] :  by  F.  Donnet.— Bull,  de  I'Acad.  d'Arch^oI. 

de  Belgique,  xxviii. 
The  financial  position  of  the  churches  at  Amsterdam  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 

century :  by  C.  M.  Dozy. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  3. 
The  defence  of  the  Remonstrant  brotherhood  by  the  Haarlem  community  in  1754 :  by 

B.  TiDEMAN,  Jzn. — Arch.  NederL  Kerkgesch.  vi.  3. 

Biissia 

The  system  of  computation  of  time  employed  in  the  chronicle  aligned  to  Nestor :  by 

A.  Shakhmatov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     March. 
The  chronology  of  the  oldest  Russian  chronicles :  by  A.  Shakhmalov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    April. 
Tlie  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuaniar  continued  :  by  F.  Leontovich. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.     April,  May. 
The  codification  of  the  Russian  laws  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II :   by  A.  Lappo- 

Danilevski. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    March-May. 
The  emperor  Alexander  I  as  an  arbiter  in  international  disputes  [e.g.  in  the  case  of 

the  peace  of  Ghent  after  the  English  and  American  war] :  by  V.  Timibiazev. — 

Istorich,  Viestnik.     March. 
A  story  of  prince  A.  Orlov  about  the  emperor  Alexander  I  [remarks  of  the  emperor  on 

the  constitution  given  to  the  Poles  in  1815] :  by  K.  Bobozdin. — Istorich.  Viestnik. 

May. 
The  year  of  the  funeral  of  Alexander  I  [giving  an  account,  among  other  things,  of  the 

legend  that  the  emperor  was  not  really  buried,  but  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 

retirement] :  by  N.  Shildek. — Bussk.  Starina.     April. 
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Note. 

The  reviewer  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie's  '  History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV '  desires  to  state  that  evidence  has  been  shown  him  proving  that  the 
glass  in  the  vestry  of  Battlefield  Church,  though  old,  did  not  form  part  of  its  original 
glazing,  and  that  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock -Fletcher,  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  church,  is  of  opinion  that  the  masonry  on  the  south  side  does  not  mark  the 
position  of  the  college  buildings. 
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Canon  Law  in  England 

III.    WILLIAM  OF    DROGHEDA  AND    THE   UNIVERSAL 
ORDINARY. 

THE  medieval  church  was  a  state.  Convenience  may  forbid  us 
to  call  it  a  state  very  often,  but  we  ought  to  do  so  from 
time  to  time,  for  we  could  frame  no  acceptable  definition  of  a 
state  which  would  not  comprehend  the  church.  What  has  it  not 
that  a  state  should  have  ?  It  has  laws,  lawgivers,  law  courts, 
lawyers.  It  uses  physical  force  to  compel  men  to  obey  its  laws.  It 
keeps  prisons.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  though  with  squeamish 
phrases,  it  pronounces  sentence  of  death.  It  is  no  voluntary 
society.  If  people  are  not  born  into  it,  they  are  baptised  into 
it  when  they  cannot  help  themselves.  If  they  attempt  to  leave 
it  they  are  guilty  of  the  crimen  laesae  maiestatis,  and  are  likely 
to  be  burnt.  It  is  supported  by  involuntary  contributions,  by 
tithe  and  tax.  That  men  believe  it  to  have  a  supernatural  origin 
does  not  alter  the  case.  Kings  have  reigned  by  divine  right,  and 
republics  have  been  founded  in  the  name  of  God-given  liberty. 

When  the  medieval  church  is  regarded  as  a  political  organism, 
as  a  state,  it  becomes  very  interesting.  As  a  whole  the  consti- 
tution of  this  state  may  be  unique,  but  there  is  hardly  a  feature  in 
it  for  which  we  may  not  find  analogies  elsewhere.  At  various 
points  it  becomes  a  model  for  the  constitutions  of  other  and  secular 
states,  while  itself  reproduces  many  traits  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empire.  Also  the  canonists,  since  they  have  had  Justinian's  books 
before  them,  have  been  fostering  this  resemblance  and  applying  to 
the  pope  whatever  has  been  said  of  the  princeps. 

But  the  question  which  will  be  always  in  the  minds  of  students 
of  constitutions  when  they  read  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  the 
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question  whether  there  is  to  be  federalism.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
territory  that  was  to  be  governed,  and  its  division  among  divers 
races,  each  of  which  had  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  its  own,  might 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  church  would  in  course  of  time  make  itself 
a  model  for  federal  states.  No  doubt,  again,  if  we  look  back  to 
remote  days  and  still  use  the  language  of  politics,  we  may  see  what 
can  fairly  be  called  the  federation  of  churches,  the  federation  of 
bishoprics  under  metropolitans,  of  provinces  under  a  primate.  An 
ideal  which  might  under  favourable  conditions  have  become  that  of 
a  definite  federalism  is  never  wholly  absent;  it  will  come  to  the 
front  again  and  again.  But  when  the  Hildebrandine  age  has 
opened,  and  the  church  is  in  truth  becoming  a  state,  the  dominant 
note  is  not  that  compromise  between  unity  and  plurality  which  is 
the  core  of  federalism,  but  absolute  and  seamless  unity.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful.  External  warfare  has  a  consolidating  effect  on  internal 
structure.  The  church  state  had  begun  its  prolonged  struggle  for 
jurisdiction  with  the  secular  states.  Those  coveted  *  liberties,'  that 
coveted  independence,  which  could  not  be  won  from  the  temporal 
power  by  isolated,  by  allied,  by  federated  churches,  might  be  won 
by  the  church  universal,  indivisible,  and  monarchical. 

A  single  illustration  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  two 
tendencies  will  be  enough.  Few  legal  texts  have  ever  been  more 
famous  than  the  '  Si  quis  suadente '  of  the  second  Lateran  council.*  If 
any  one  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  lays  violent  hands  upon  a 
clerk  or  monk,  he  is  excommunicate.  He  does  not  need  excommuni- 
cation ;  he  is  excommunicate,  and,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  no 
one  but  the  pope  can  absolve  him.  Such  a  canon  as  this  will 
be  popular  among  the  clergy,  and  its  popularity  will  increase 
as  the  distance  from  Eome  increases  and  the  penitent's  journey 
lengthens.  And  yet  this  is  a  dangerous  canon  if  the  churches 
are  to  enjoy  even  a  moderate  measure  of  home  rule.  The  central 
power  has  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  common  offence,  wher- 
ever it  be  committed,  and  every  clergyman  feels  that  his  life  and 
limb  are  protected,  not  by  his  bishop,  but  by  the  pope. 

Even  if  there  had  been  a  vigorous  sentiment  making  for 
federalism,  the  task  of  constructing  the  requisite  machinery 
would  have  been  difficult.  There  was  no  handy  precedent  for  a 
federal  state.  There  was  a  precedent  both  handy  and  imposing  for 
a  universal  and  an  absolutely  unified  monarchy.  Federalism, 
again,  with  its  careful  contrivances  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  far- 
sighted  scheming  which  was  foreign  to  the  middle  ages.  Also,  if  we 
treat  the  bishoprics  as  the  federating  units,  the  interposition  of 
metropohtans,  and  in  some  cases  of  primates,  between  these 
federating  units  and  the  federal  government  would  complicate  the 
arrangement.  Many  other  difficulties  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
'  Concil.  Later.  11.  c.  15  (Mansi,  xxi.  530) ;  c.  29,  C.  17,  qa.  4, 
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one  who  studies  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  the  publicist's  point  of 
view.  For  example,  if  the  popes  are  allowed  to  exempt  certain 
religious  houses  and  then  whole  orders  from  the  power  of  the 
diocesan  bishops,  we  shall  have  upon  our  hands  classes  of  men 
who  are  members  of  the  federal  church  but  are  hardly  for  any 
purpose  members  of  any  of  the  federated  churches. 

But  I  would  here  ask  attention  to  one  particular  feature  in  the 
constitution — namely,  to  the  form  which  the  judicial  machinery  of 
the  church  was  assuming  in  that  critical  age  the  twelfth  century. 
Judicial  machinery  is  always  important.  It  was,  however,  more 
important  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  is  now,  for,  as  will  be  observed 
hereafter,  the  function  of  declaring  law  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  making  law.  But,  even  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  possibility  that  a  power  to  declare  law  will  become  a 
power  of  open  legislation,  still  judicial  machinery  will  be  important. 
If,  then,  for  the  moment  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  champions  of 
'  state  rights,'  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rights  which  the  federated 
units  have  against  the  federal  whole,  we  must  regard  with  serious 
anxiety  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Eome.  What  we 
shall  look  for  and  what  we  shall  not  find  is  any  formula,  or  even 
any  well-directed  effort  to  construct  a  formula,  that  shall  delimit 
the  causes  which,  since  some  federal  interest  is  involved  in  them, 
ought  to  go  before  a  federal  court.  The  ctiria  Romana  is  not  a 
federal  court ;  it  is  an  omnicompetent  court  of  appeal.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  so-called  appellate  jurisdiction  which  is  being  claimed 
and  exercised  is  monstrous  to  the  modern  eye.  It  is  not  content 
with  rectifying  erroneous  judgments ;  it  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
anticipates  presumably  erroneous  judgments  and  thence  passes  on 
to  entertain  all  manner  of  complaints  which  a  '  subject '  may  have  to 
make  of  oppressive  acts  that  have  been  committed  or  are  being 
meditated  by  his  '  prelate.'  From  this  practice  it  was  but  a  short 
step  to  the  doctrine  that  the  apostolic  see  is  an  omnicompetent 
court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  this  step 
seemed  to  be  sanctioned  by  ancient  and  incontrovertible  authority.^ 
The  jurist  could  state  the  matter  thus  :  Normally  the  competent 
judge  is  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  defendant's  domicile  ;  but  Eome  is 
the  common  fatherland  of  all  men,  as  we  learn  from  the  Digest,  and 
the  pope  is  the  judge  ordinary  of  all  men,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Decretum.^   Now,  if  any  such  principle  as  this  can  be  made  good  in 

^  c.  17,  C.  9,  qu.  3  :  '  Cuncta  per  mnndum  nouit  ecclesia  quod  sacrosancta  Romana 
ecclesia  fas  de  omnibus  habet  iudicandi,  neque  cuiquam  de  eius  liceat  iudicare  iudicio. 
Siquidem  ad  illam  de  qualibet  mundi  parte  appellandum  est :  ab  ilia  autem  nemo  est 
appellare  permissus.  Sed  nee  ilia  preterimus,  quod  apostolica  sedes  sine  ulla  prece- 
dente  sinodo  et  solvendi  quos  sinodus  iniqua  damnaverat,  et  damnandi,  nulla  existente 
sinodo,  quos  oportuit  habuerit  facultatem,  et  hoc  nimirum  pro  suo  principatu,  quem 
B.  Petrus  apostolus  Domini  voce  et  tenuit  semper  et  tenebit.'  See  Thiel,  Epistolae, 
p.  344  ;  Jaffe,  Rc.gesta,  no.  381. 

3  Thus,  e.g.,  Tancred,  Ordo  (MS.  Caius  Coll.  85,  f.  7) :  '  Quis  debet  esse  index 
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practice  and  on  a  large  scale,  then  any  talk  of  federalism,  or  of  any 
idea  at  all  similar  to  that  of  federalism,  will  be  out  of  place.  For  a 
moment  we  might  suppose  that  this  doctrine,  even  if  it  commanded 
a  theoretical  assent,  would  encounter  so  many  difficulties  in  the  world 
of  fact  that  it  would  do  little  harm  and  little  good.  In  days  when 
no  steam  engines  rushed  under  the  Alps  surely  the  diocesan  courts 
in  England  had  no  need  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  court  of  Eome. 
But  we  are  underrating  the  resources  of  the  central  power.  It  can 
delegate  jurisdiction.  Not  only  can  it  delegate  jurisdiction  in  a 
general  way,  it  can  delegate  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  cause. 
Thus,  though  it  is  true  th9,t  the  plaintiff  will  have  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Italy  for  a  papal  rescript,  many  of  the  advantages  of 
central  and  of  local  justice  can  be  combined.  The  court  will  sit  in 
France  or  in  England,  and  will  be  composed  of  Frenchmen  or  of 
Englishmen ;  but  it  will  emanate  from  the  supreme  court  and  will 
wield  prerogative  powers. 

Maintaining  our  assumed'character  as  champions  of  federalism, 
let  us  observe  how  insidiously  this  procedure  will  sap  the  foundation 
of  *  state  rights.'  The  supreme  ruler,  the  president  of  the  federal 
community,  becomes,  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  his 
commissioners,  a  judge  competent  to  declare  law  in  all  cases  and 
in  all  countries.  And  yet  that  patriotic  sentiment  which  would  be 
fretted  by  the  presence  of  an  Italian  legate  will  lie  dormant. 
English  cases  will  be  heard  in  England  by  Englishmen,  though  by 
Englishmen  who  derive  their  powers  and  instructions  from  Eome. 
It  may  come  to  this,  that  the  natural  protectors  of  '  state  rights ' 
will  be  constantly  receiving  and  obeying  mandates  under  which 
they  act  as  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  central  tribunal.  If 
this  is  to  be  so,  we  may  as  well  give  up  all  thought  of  federalism. 
At  any  rate  the  kind  of  jurisprudence  which  is  the  outcome  of 
this  judicial  system  is  likely  to  be  a  centripetal,  Komipetal  '*  kind. 
It  will  not  place  in  each  diocesan  or  metropolitan  church  any 
general  and  indefinite  power  of  declaring  and  making  law  which  will 
be  valid  within  those  wide  limits  that  are  drawn  by  federal  interests  ; 
far  rather  it  will  suppose  and  construct  an  exhaustive  ins  commune 
for  all  causes  in  all  lands,  and  merely  allow  that  this  *  common 
law '  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ordinances  of  *  inferior  '  prelates 
or  varied  by  such  local  customs  as  are  prescript  and  laudable. 

But,  to  turn  from  these  generalities  to  the  particular  case  of 
England,  I  cannot  but  think,  though  there  may  be  something  akin 
to  impudence  in  my  saying,  that  in  the  admirable  books  to  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  our  English  ecclesiastical  history 

ordinarius  alicuius  rei  ?     Eesponcleo  ille  est  iudex  ordinarius  rei  apud  quern  ille  reus 
domicilium  habet.  .  .  .  Item  Eoma  est  patria  omnium,  ut  ff.  ad  miinici.  1.  Rcnna 
[Dig.  50, 1,  33],  et  dominus  papa  iudex  est  ordinaiius  singulorum,  ut  ix.  qu.  iii.  cmicta 
jper  orbem  [c.  17,  C.  9,  qu.  3]. 
*  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Romipetae. 
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certain  parts  of  the  long  and  many-sided  story  receive  too  little 
notice.  These  happen  to  be  the  parts  which  interest  me,  for  the 
omitted  chapters  are  those  which  should  deal  with  law  and  legal 
arrangements.  In  England  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is  usually 
but  little  interested  in  law  and  legal  arrangements.  A  meagre 
footnote  will  be  the  very  most  that  he  will  spare  for  an  ecclesiastical 
code  of  some  two  thousand  sections.  The  consequence  is  that 
many  questions  which  seem  grave  to  a  student  of  law  remain  un- 
answered and  even  unasked.  Is  it  not,  for  example,  a  grave  question 
whether  this  theory  that  the  pope  is  every  man's  ordinary  bore 
fruit  in  England  ?  Is  it  not  a  grave  question  whether  in  the  age 
which  saw  the  publication  of  the  Decretals  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  first  instance  that  did  justice  in  this  country  were  very  often 
courts  constituted  for  the  occasion  by  a  papal  rescript  ?  Answer 
these  questions  I  cannot ;  ask  them  I  can,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  answer  should  not  be  lightly 
given. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  theory  which 
would  give  the  pope  an  *  ordinary '  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical 
cases  was  well  known  in  the  England  of  Henry  Ill's  reign.  Bracton 
has  stated  it.'^  There  might,  perhaps,  be  some  force  in  the  remark 
that  Bracton  was  no  canonist,  and  that,  as  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  claims  of  contemporary  high  churchmen,  he  was  concerned  to 
belittle  the  power  of  the  English  bishops  in  favour  of  the  power  of 
a  pope  who,  provided  that  he  could  get  money  out  of  England,  was 
willing  that  King  Henry's  justices  should  go  their  own  way.  But  a 
much  weightier  piece  of  evidence  is  offered  by  this  same  Bracton. 
He  has  to  speak  at  length  of  *  prohibitions  '  and  to  give  models  for 
the  writs  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  within  their  proper  bounds.  In  so  doing  he  habitually 
assumes  that  the  suit  which  must  be  prohibited  is  being  prosecuted 
under  the  authority  of  a  papal  rescript.*^  The  records  of  his  time 
show  that  this  assumption  had  some  warrant.  We  see  one  English- 
man suing  another  Englishman  before  two  or  three  papal  delegates 
jjer  hreve  domini  jyajme,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  all 
these  instances  there  had  already  been  an  appeal  to  the  pope  from 
some  inferior  judge.^  The  newly  published  second  volume  of  the 
Cartulary  of  St.  Frideswide  supplies  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
with  records  of  no  less  than  seventeen  ecclesiastical  lawsuits  in 

^  Bracton,  f.  412 :  '  In  fine  notandum  de  iurisdictione  maiorum  et  minorum  :  et 
imprimis  sicut  dominus  papa  in  spiritualibus  super  omnibus  habeat  ordinariam  iuris- 
dictionem,  ita  habet  rex  in  regno  suo  ordinariam  in  teraporalibus,  et  pares  non  habet 
neque  superiores  ;  et  sunt  qui  sub  eis  ordinariam  habent  in  multis,  sed  non  ita  meram 
sicut  papa  vel  rex.' 

«  Bracton,  ff.  2506,  4026,  403,  4036,  404,  405. 

'  Bracton's  Note  Book,  pi.  62,  490,  536,  1387,  1388 ;  Prynne,  RccorcU,  i.  62,  67, 
69,  1086. 
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which  the  priory  was  engaged  between  the  years  1150  and  1240  ; 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  begun  before  papal  commissioners ;  the 
English  ordinaries  are  ignored.* 

But  some  new  light  may  be  shed  upon  this  matter  by  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  work  of  William  of  Drogheda.  Of  him,  there- 
fore, let  us  say  a  few  words.  We  know  little  of  his  life,  though  his 
memory  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  a  famous  chronicler,  a  famous 
canonist,  and  a  house  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Drawda  Hall.^  Johannes  Andreae,  '  the  fount  and 
trumpet  of  the  law,'  reckons  him  among  the  number  of  those 
civilians  who  wrote  books  on  procedure.  While  lecturing  at  Oxford 
he  had,  says  the  Bolognese  doctor,  composed  a  sufficiently  praise- 
worthy and  ample  book  *  Be  Ordine  ludiciorum,'  which  was  divided 
into  six  parts;  it  began  by  treating  of  *  impetration '  (what  'impetra- 
tion  '  means  we  shall  see  hereafter)  and  made  a  considerable  use  of 
the  canonical  sources.'^  From  this  it  seems  fairly  plain  that 
Johannes  Andreae  had  seen  the  whole  of  a  book  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  has  come  to  our  hands.  Now  praise  from  Johannes 
Andreae  was  praise  indeed,  and  it  has  served  at  various  times  to 
awaken  a  faint  interest  in  Drogheda  and  his  doings.' ' 

In  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris  Drogheda  appears  for  one 
moment  and  then  vanishes  into  the  darkness.  In  1241  the  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  died.  William  of  Montpellier  was  elected 
by  the  monks  of  the  one  church,  but  opposed  by  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  other  church  and  by  the  king.  Litigation  followed.  Then, 
under  the  year  1245,  we  are  told  that  he  went  to  the  pope  and 
resigned  his  claim,  having  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  one 
who  was  his  staunchest  advocate  in  England — namely,  William 
of  Drogheda.'^  This  seems  a  high  testimony  to  Drogheda's  abihty  : 
the  elect  bishop  abandons  all  hope  of  success  when  he  learns  that 
his  *  leading  counsel '  is  dead.     In  the  March  of  this  same  year 

*  There  are  a  few  suits  of  a  later  time  which  go  to  the  English  courts. 

^  Mr.  Hastings  Kashdall,  who  has  spoken  of  this  hall  in  his  admirable  Universities 
of  Europe,  iii.  470,  has  kindly  told  me  that  the  transfer  of  it  took  place  in  1241.  This 
appears  from  a  copy  at  University  College  and  a  register  at  Queen's  College. 

'"  The  passage  is  given  by  Savigny,  Geschichte  (ed.  1834),  iii.  637,  and  by  Schulte, 
Gcschichte,  ii.  553.  '  Secundus  vero  sit  Guilielmusde  Droreda  Anglicanus,  qui  legens 
Oxoniae  satis  commendabilem  et  copiosum  libellum  composuit  de  iudiciorum  ordine, 
quern  in  sex  partes  diuisit,  et  inchoavit  ab  impetrando  ;  incipit  autem :  Ctim  omne 
artifciiim.  In  eo  autem  satis  nostris  iuribus  utitur.'  It  seems  clear  from  other  pas- 
sages that  by  '  nostra  iura '  Johannes  meant  the  canon  as  distinguished  from  the 
civil  law. 

"  Albericus  Gentilis,  Lmidcs  Academiae  (Hanoviae,  1005),  p.  39 :  '  et  Guilielmus 
Dorochius  .  .  .  erat  doctissimus  et  illustris  academiae  huius  professor.' 

'-  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai.  iv.  423  :  '  Willelmus  cognomento  de  Monte  Pessulano 
.  .  .  cum  audisset  quod  Magister  Willelmus  de  Drouhedale  [al.  Droghedale]  lugubriter 
expirasset,  qui  suus  fuerat  diligentissimus  advocatus  in  Anglia  .  .  .  doluit  quod 
electus  unquam  exstitisset.'  Whether  the  '  lugubriter  '  implies  an  especially  tragic 
death  we  can  hardly  say.  An  Englishman  would  easily  believe  that  the  name 
Drogheda  should  end  in  dale. 
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Drogheda  obtained  papal  letters  suffering  him  to  hold  an  additional 
benefice  ;  therein  he  is  described  as  rector  of  Strastun,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln — that  is,  apparently,  of  Stratton  Audley,  in  Oxfordshire. '^ 
That  he  wrote  his  book  in  1239  or  thereabouts  is  fairly  well  proved 
by  the  dates  and  the  citations  that  occur  in  it.'^ 

Portions  of  William's  *  Summa '  are  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
now  belonging  to  Caius  College,  and  in  others  which  are  at  Luxem- 
burg, Tours,  and  the  Vatican.''  None  of  these,  unless  it  be  that 
which  is  at  Eome,  contain  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  treatise. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  *  Summa '  consisted  of  six 
books.  The  first  dealt  with  the  procedure  in  an  action  down  to 
litiscontestation ;  the  second  with  matters  occurring  between  litis- 
contestation and  sentence ;  the  third  with  sentence  and  its  con- 
sequences ;  the  fourth  with  appeal ;  the  fifth  with  matrimonial 
causes ;  the  sixth  with  criminal  procedure  and  also  with  election 
and  postulation.  The  Luxemburg  MS.,  the  Tours  MS.,  and  the 
longer  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.'^  break  off  while  the  defendant  is 
still  propounding  his  '  exceptions,'  while  the  other  Cambridge  MS.'"^ 
breaks  off  at  a  yet  earlier  point,  when  the  plaintiff  is  composing 
his  *  libel.'  '*  In  none  of  these  cases,  therefore,  have  we  even  the 
whole  of  the  first  of  the  six  books.  Yet  the  fragment  offered  by 
the  longer  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  is  by  no  means  brief.  It  fills 
with  double  columns  a  hundred  pages  of  parchment,  and  there 
are  some  fifty  lines  on  the  page.  The  whole  treatise  must  have 
been  ponderous.  Its  author  could  be  verbose.  His  one  modern 
critic,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  found  little  good  to  say  of  him.'" 

In  a  certain  sense  his  book  is  academic — that  is,  it  was  meant 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  Oxford  law  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  intensely  practical.  He  is  going  to  teach  his  readers  to 
win  causes,  and  begs  that  a  few  of  the  fees  that  they  earn  may  be 
paid  away  in  masses  for  his  soul.     His  object  is  to  trace  an  action 

'*  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  i.  214.     Here  the  name  appears  as  Droweda. 

"  Some  extracts  from  it  will  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  article. 

'^  Of  the  Caius  MSS.  tidings  were  given  by  Wunderlich  in  1842  (Zeitschrift  filr 
geschichtl.  Eechtstvissenscliaft,  xi.  79).  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  examined  the 
Luxemburg  MS.  {Stadtbibliothek,  no.  105),  describes  the  -work  in  Civilprozess  des 
gcmeinen  Rechts,  vi.  123.  See  also  Schulte,  Geschiclde,  ii.  113.  For  the  Tours  MS., 
see  Dorange,  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  de  la  BibliotMquo  de  Tours,  p.  310.  For  the 
Vatican  MS.,  see  Stevenson,  Codices  Palatini  Latini  Bihliothccae  Vaticanac,  p.  283. 
See  also  Delisle,  Litt^raturc  latine,  p.  67.  I  owe  my  best  thanks  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Caius  College  for  permitting  me  to  use  their  manuscripts. 

'"  Caius  College,  no.  54,  formerly  31  or  91G. 

"  Caius  College,  no.  85,  formerly  167  or  914. 

'^  In  neither  of  the  Caius  MSS.  is  this  imperfection  the  result  of  mutilation.  The 
written  matter  comes  to  the  end  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  rest  of  which  is  blank. 

'"  Bethmann-Hollweg,  op.  cit.  p.  126  :  '  Von  der  Schrift  selbst  ist  nicht  viel  Gutes 
zu  sagen.  Die  Eedseligkeit  und  Eitelkeit  des  Verfassers  tritt  schon  darin  hcrvor, 
dass  or  sich  erst  in  eincm  kiirzercn  Vorwort  und  dann  in  einer  liingcren  Vorrede  iiber 
Absicht  und  Plan  seiner  Arbeit  hochst  weitschweitig  auslJisst.' 
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through  all  its  stages,  to  solve  the  questions  about  procedure  which 
will  beset  the  practitioner,  to  supply  him  with  useful  formulas  or 
models  for  the  various  documents  which  he  may  have  to  indite, 
and  to  offer  him  sound  advice  in  the  shape  of  cautclac.  This 
last  word  we  can  hardly  translate  without  condescending  to  the 
slang  of  '  tips,'  and  *  wrinkles,'  and  *  dodges  ; '  and  in  truth  some  of 
William's  cautelae  do  not  deserve  very  pretty  names,  for  they  are 
none  too  honest.  He  was,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  time  a  learned  man.  He  can  finish  almost  every  sentence  with 
an  appeal  to  Digest  or  Code,  Decretum  or  Decretals ;  but,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  we  find  none  of  those  citations  of  other  men's 
opinions  which  swell  and  swamp  the  work  of  the  later  canonists. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  many  of  his  formulas  for 
lihelli  (or,  as  we  might  say,  *  statements  of  claim ')  from  a  certain 
Eoaldus  or  Eedwaldus,  whose  name  has  been  vainly  sought  in  the 
histories  of  Savigny,  Schulte,  and  Bethmann-Hollweg.  He  is  well 
aware  that  of  some  of  these  formulas  no  use  can  be  made  in  Eng- 
land ;  any  attempt  to  employ  them  would  at  once  call  down  a  royal 
prohibition.  In  one  of  his  cantelae  he  tells  us  that  in  England 
you  cannot  sue  a  layman  for  money  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
unless  the  cause  be  matrimonial  or  testamentary ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  explain  that  practically  you  can  gain  your  end  by  nominally 
asking  that  the  defendant  may  be  chastened  for  his  soul's  health, 
since  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  absolution  until  he  restores 
anything  that  he  is  wrongfully  withholding.  "When  we  look  at  the 
very  large  number  of  formulas  for  libelli  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
which  William  gives,  we  are  reminded  that  he  lives  at  Oxford  in 
the  midst  of  a  uniquely  privileged  society.  This  is  brought  home 
to  us  yet  more  forcibly  when  in  an  amusing  cautela  he  tells  how 
one  of  his  scholars  was  imprisoned  by  the  mayor  of  Oxford, 
and  how  that  miserable  townsman  found  that  no  less  than  five 
actions  based  on  this  one  rash  deed  were  brought  against  him 
before  a  university  which  seems  to  have  been  both  plaintiff  and 
judge. 

What  we  have  of  his  work  is  perhaps  too  fragmentary  and  too 
technical  to  deserve  an  edition  in  the  England  of  to-day.  But  one 
most  remarkable  feature  it  has.  William  assumes  that  the  first 
step  taken  by  any  English  litigant  will  be  the  *  impetration  '  of  a 
papal  writ  appointing  judges  delegate  to  hear  his  cause.  This 
'  impetration,'  he  says,  is  the  head  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
procedure,  and  therefore  the  first  formula  that  he  gives  us  must 
be  a  precedent  for  a  letter  sent  to  the  court  of  Eome  by  a  plaintiff 
who  is  about  to  bring  an  action.  This  formula  supposes  that  the 
vicar  of  a  church  has  a  complaint  to  make  about  tithes,  oblations, 
or  other  matters  against  the  rector  and  certain  other  persons,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  that  the  cause  should  be  delegated  to 
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the  dean,  precentor,  and  archdeacon  of  Hereford.^*'  Such  formulas 
the  practitioner  will  keep  in  stock,  and  he  will  be  careful  to  insert 
a  '  si  non  omnes  clause  '  which  will  empower  some  of  the  judges  to 
l^roceed  in  the  absence  of  their  fellows.  The  plaintiff  is  advised  to 
retain  a  copy  of  this  petition ;  also  to  entrust  the  petition  not  to 
one  bearer  but  to  several  bearers,  since  there  is  a  chance  that  one 
may  die  on  the  road.  Also  if  he  has  an  adversary  in  the  court  at 
Eome  he  had  better  see  that  he  has  a  friend  there  also.  This  is 
not  dolus  malus,  it  is  dolus  honus.  If  his  *  impetration  '  is  successful, 
then  his  next  step  will  be  to  present  the  papal  mandate  to  the 
delegates  who  are  named  in  it,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  sealed 
memorandum  acknowledging  their  receipt  of  it. 

This  procedure  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  is  open  to  an 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  bring  an  action  in  the  English  king's 
court.  In  either  case  we  begin  by  *  impetrating  '  a  writ.^'  In  the 
one  case  it  comes  from  the  English,  in  the  other  from  the  Eoman 
chancery.  The  same  technical  term  is  in  use.  The  English 
Serjeants  will  call  the  writ  which  starts  an  action  *  the  original.' 
William  of  Drogheda  uses  this  very  phrase.  The  plaintiff  is  to  pre- 
sent '  the  original '  to  the  judges  delegate.'^^  Drogheda  knows  well 
enough  that  England  is  full  of  judges  ordinary ;  but  he  assumes  and 
steadily  maintains  the  assumption  that  all  the  big  and  remunerative 
litigation,  all  the  litigation  in  which  Oxford  doctors  are  likely  to  have 
a  professional  interest,  will  be  litigation  which  is  brought  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  court  constituted  for  that  occasion  by  a  papal  breve.-^ 

When  we  think  of  high  seas  and  high  Alps,  and  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  medieval  wayfarer,  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  preference 
thus  shown  for  a  procedure  which  begins  with  a  tedious,  toilsome, 
and  perilous  journey,  undertaken  by  the  two  or  three  bearers  of  a 
petition  to  a  foreign  prelate.  Why  not  be  content  with  the 
courts  at  home,  where  there  was  an  archdeacon  always  at  hand 
and  the  bishop's  official  was  never  many  miles  away  ?     Part  of  our 

-"  In  the  Luxemburg  MS.  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  brought  by  '  W.  perpetuus 
vicarius  de  Asseleia  '  against  '  W.  de  pokeuelt.'  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  last  name 
should  be  Pekeueth' — that  is,  Peckwether,  a  name  well  known  in  the  Oxford  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  well  known  to-day  in  the  form  of  Peckwafer  ?  In  1241  the 
dean  of  Oxford  and  the  vicar  of  Hazel ey  sat  as  judges  (subdelegates  of  a  papal 
delegate)  in  a  lawsuit  (Cart.  S.  Fridcstoide,  ii.  271).  In  one  of  his  formulas  William 
supposes  that  the  '  fundus  Sempronianus  '  is  situate  in  '  Cattecreste  ' — that  is,  '  Catte- 
strete,'  '  Cat  Street.' 

*'  See,  e.g.,  Bracton,  f.  2536  :  '  facta  igitur  impetratione.' 

^-  '  Deinde  videndum  est  quod  ad  ofBcium  actoris  pertineat  si  velit  quod  aduersarius 
eius  uocetur  ad  indicium.  Accedat  ad  iudicem,  nee  exspectet  ut  index  ad  eum  ueniat, 
.  .  .  et  ostendat  originale  una  cum  memorando  prius  confecto  ut  supra  dictum  est, 
quia  aliter  iudex  non  crederet  ei.'  .  .  .  '  Instruat  iudicem  de  citacione  facta  per 
originale  rescriptura  domini  pape  et  non  per  eius  exemplum.' 

■•'^  Does  not  this  go  even  beyond  the  Italian  models  ?  Aegidius  de  Fuscariis  (MS. 
Caius  College,  no.  54)  begins  his  '  ordo '  thus  :  '  Quoniam  actores  plenimque  omisso 
ordinario  iudice  impetrant  litteras  volentes  litigare  sub  iudice  delegate,  idcirco  uiden- 
dum  est  qualiter  litterae  debeant  iudici  pi'esentari.' 
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answer  to  this  question  will  jDrobably  be  that  appeals  had  been  so 
much  encouraged  that  to  go  to  the  highest  court  in  the  first  instance 
was  often  a  short  cut.  Sooner  or  later  the  cause  would  be  laid 
before  the  pope,  and  therefore  time  and  money  might  be  saved  by 
at  once  seeking  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  and  *  impetrating '  an 
appointment  of  delegates.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  likely  that  the 
geographical  limits  set  to  diocesan  justice  were  obstacles  which 
often  stood  in  a  litigant's  way.  You  wish  to  sue  as  co-defendants 
a  man  who  lives  at  Lincoln  and  another  who  lives  at  York.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  No  English  prelate  has  power  over  both 
these  men.  In  the  judicial  system  Canterbury  is  a  unit  and  York 
is  a  unit ;  but  England  is  no  unit.  Papal  justice  knows  no  bounds. 
Drogheda  in  some  of  his  formulas  supposes  that  the  dean  and  pre- 
centor of  Hereford,  who  are  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  pope, 
will  order  the  dean  of  Oxford  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  as  if  he 
were  their  subordinate  officer,  and  will  threaten  him  with  punishment 
if  he  does  not  obey.  But,  thirdly,  and  this  is  of  great  importance, 
the  plaintiff  who  went  to  the  pope  for  a  writ  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
a  large  liberty  of  choosing  his  own  judges.  In  the  letter  of  *  im- 
petration '  that  he  sent  to  Eome  he  named  the  persons  whose  appoint- 
ment he  desired.  The  pope,  no  doubt,  was  free  to  name  other  dele- 
gates in  their  stead ;  still  we  may  believe  that  the  plaintiff  generally 
got  his  Avay  unless  he  asked  for  something  outrageous.  And  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  defendant,  unless  he  was  one  of  those  great 
people  who  kept  permanent  agents  in  the  court  of  Eome,  had  no 
chance  of  being  heard  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  for  indeed  no 
action  had  yet  been  begun.  A  plaintiff,  it  is  true,  would,  if  well 
advised,  be  cautioned  against  asking  for  delegates  who  would  be 
allied  to  him  by  any  gross  and  obvious  bonds,  for  the  defendant 
would  be  able  to  *  recuse  '  judges  against  whom  a  specific  charge  of 
presumable  partiality  could  be  made ;  but  still  it  is  an  enormous 
advantage  for  us  to  be  able  to  select  our  judges,  even  though  our 
choice  be  limited  to  those  who  are  open  to  no  '  exception.'  About 
the  time  when  Drogheda  was  lecturing,  England  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  an  Italian  lawyer  who  was  then  serving  our  king, 
but  was  to  become  in  after  time  a  very  prince  amongst  canonists, 
for,  though  Ostia  has  had  many  bishops,  he  was  to  be  '  Hostiensis.' 
He  quitted  England.  He  was  going  to  buy  a  bishopric  with  money 
that  he  had  embezzled,  says  Matthew  Paris,  who  thought  ill  of 
Italians.^^  His  own  story  is  different.  Our  jealousy  expelled  him. 
An  Englishman  who  has  aught  against  a  foreigner  *  impetrates  ' 
from  the  pope  the  appointment  of  English  judges,  and,  this  being 
so,  England  is  no  place  for  foreigners.^^'     Archbishop  Peckham, 

'-'  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai.  iv.  33,  286,  351,  353.     Compare  Prynne,  Records,  ii.  578, 
588,  590,  593,  632. 

"  Hostiensis,  Summa,  tit,  '  de  recus.  iud.  del.'  (ed.  Vcnet.  1005,  col.  308) ;  '  Coa- 
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when  he  was  quarrelling  with  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  sent  to  his 
proctors  at  Rome  a  list  of  the  judges  who  would  be  *  good,'  of  those 
who  would  be  '  better,'  of  those  who  would  be  '  best ; '  and  in  the 
eyes  of  a  litigant  the  most  impartial  judge  will  not  be  the  *  best.'  '^'^ 
This,  then,  is  the  legal  doctrine  which  was  being  taught  in 
Oxford  some  five  or  six  years  after  Gregory  IX  had  issued  his  code. 
It  was  being  taught  in  an  Oxford  which  was  full  of  intellectual  life 
while  Edmund  of  Abingdon  ruled  at  Canterbury  and  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  at  Lincoln.  It  was  being  taught  in  an  Oxford,  an  England, 
which  did  not  love  the  pope,  but  growled  and  grumbled  at  him  and  his 
exactions.  The  clergy  were  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones, and  yet  a  revolt  against  the  pope  was  impossible,  for  a  revolt — 
at  all  events  an  ecclesiastical  revolt — must  have  a  principle  behind 
it,  and  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  mere  grievances.  Every 
principle  of  law  that  the  pope  could  demand  was  being  conceded  to 
him  by  those  who  had  the  fate  of  the  English  church  in  their 
hands.  Nor  must  we  throw  all  the  blame,  if  blame  there  is  to  be, 
upon  the  canonists,  upon  such  men  as  William  of  Drogheda.  In 
our  own  day  and  country  the  medieval  canonist  is  defenceless  ;  he 
has  left  no  heirs.  Some  of  us  do  not  hke  lawyers  ;  some  of  us  do 
not  like  priests ;  upon  the  man  who  was  half  priest,  half  lawyer 
many  dislikes  are  concentrated.  But  we  must  be  just  to  him.  He 
was  only  drawing  practical  inferences  from  premisses  that  he  shared 
with  the  theologian.  Drogheda  merely  registers  the  fact  that  the 
pope  is  the  universal  '  ordinary '  in  order  that  he  may  teach  his 
pupils  how  fame  and  fees  are  won.  It  is  Grosseteste,  the  theologian, 
the  bishop,  the  immortal  Lincolniensis,  who  will  preach  with  fervour 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  a  bishop's  power  is  derived  from,  or 
at  all  events  through,  the  pope,  and  thus  make  all  thought  of 
federalism  an  impiety.  The  bishop  shines  with  a  reflected  light 
which  will  pale  and  vanish  whenever  the  papal  sun  arises.-^ 

suevit  etiam  livor  invidiae  regnare  inter  indigenas  et  alienigenaa  .  .  .  Haec  causa  et 
quaedam  aliae  fecerunt  me  Angliam  elongare.  ...  Si  Anglicus  impetrat  Anglicum 
contra  alienigenam  morantem  in  Anglia  vel  alienigenam  compatriotam  Anglicum, 
puto  quod  tum  ratione  familiaritatis  et  amicitiae  quasi  fraternae  .  .  .  turn  rationc 
livoris  invidiae,  nisi  sit  persona  valde  honesta,  talis  iudex  poterit  recusari.' 

-"  Peckham's  Register,  p.  280. 

'^  Grosseteste,  Epistolae,  389  :  '  Quemadmodum  igitur  sol,  quia  non  potest  ubique 
super  terram  simul  et  semel  praesentialiter  lucere,  ad  tenebrarum  purgationem  et 
terrae  nascentium  vegetationem,  ne  aliquando  tamen  careat  aliquapars  orbis  terrarum 
solatio  luminis,  de  plenitudine  luminis  sui,  nullo  per  hoc  sibi  diminuto,  lunam  et 
Stellas  illuminat,  ut  in  eius  absentia  luceant  in  firmamento  caeli  et  illuminent  terram  ; 
ipsoque  sole  revertente  et  suam  exhibente  praesentiam  super  tei'ram,  ipsa  minora 
luminaria  radiis  solis  abscondita  solari  cedunt  lumini :  Ita  dominus  papa,  respectu 
cuius  omnes  alii  praelati  sunt  sicut  luna  et  stellae,  suscipientes  ab  ipso  quicquid 
habent  potestatis  ad  illuminationem  et  vegetationem  ecclesiae.  .  .  .'  Ibid.  p.  369  : 
'  Si  dominus  papa,  qui  a  lesu  Christo,  cuius  vicem  gerit,  recepit  plenitudinem  potes- 
tatis. ...  Si  episcopus  potestatem  quam  accepit  a  domino  papa  et  a  lesu  Christo  per 
domini  papae  uiediationem.  .  .  .' 
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To  discover  how  many  cases  were  carried  in  the  first 
instance  before  the  pope's  delegates,  and  how  many  went  to  the 
EngHsh  ordinaries,  would  be  very  dijBficult.  We  hardly  as  yet  know 
where  to  look  for  the  original  records  (acta)  which  deal  with  the 
doings  of  the  delegates.  Apparently  there  was  no  reason  why  such 
records  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  large  numbers,  for  they 
were  records  of  courts  which  had  no  permanent  existence,  but  were 
dissolved  so  soon  as  a  single  cause  had  been  decided.  The  quest, 
however,  would  not  be  hopeless,  and  any  one  who  is  exploring  this 
tract  of  history  might  at  the  same  time  explore  another  and 
contiguous  region  of  which  too  little  is  known.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  '  usurpations '  of  the  court  of  Eome  were 
reproduced  on  a  diminished  scale  by  the  usurpations  of  the  court 
of  Canterbury.  What  is  done  by  the  great  pope  of  Eome  is 
imitated  in  humble  fashion  by  our  own  little  homely  pope,  who  is 
indeed  alterius  orhis  papellns.  If  the  one  would  make  his  court  a 
court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world,  the 
other  would  make  his  court  a  court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole 
of  his  province. 

In  1282,  as  is  well  known,  a  fierce  dispute  broke  out  between 
John  Peckham,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas 
Cantilupe,  the  bishop  of  Hereford.^*^  To  all  appearance  Peckham 
asserted  for  himself  and  his  official  (1)  a  general  right  to  entertain  in 
the  first  instance  complaints  made  against  his  suffragans'  subjects 
(suhditi)  and  (2)  a  general  right  to  entertain  appeals  oniisso  medio — 
in  other  words,  to  hear  appeals  brought  to  him  directly  from  the 
courts  of  the  bishops'  subordinates  :  for  example,  the  courts  of  the 
archdeacons.  The  archbishop  excommunicated  the  bishop.  The 
bishop  appealed  to  Eome,  and  died  in  Italy  while  prosecuting  his 
suit.  Forthwith  he  worked  miracles,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
saint.  From  this  canonisation  of  one  who  very  probably  was  absolved 
only  at  the  hour  of  death  we  may  infer  that  the  court  of  Eome 
was  inclined  to  take  a  not  unfavourable  view  of  his  resistance  to 
the  archiepiscopal  pretensions.-^  Meanwhile,  however,  Peckham's 
action  had  aroused  a  general  opposition  among  his  suffragans. 
They  presented  a  list  of  one-and-twenty  grievances,  each  of  which 
consisted  in  some  unjustifiable  (so  they  said)  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction, -""^  To  every  article  the  archbishop 
returned  a  haughty  and  unyielding  reply.    He  was  in  the  right ; 

28  Peckham's  Register,  pp.  269,  271,  278,  2'JO,  299,  308,  315,  318,  321,  328,  334, 
337,  382,  393. 

■-'"  Acta  Sanctorum,  2  Oct.  The  bull  of  canonisation  (p.  597)  says,  '  lura  vero 
suae  ecclesiae  defensabat  indutus  iustitia  ut  lorica.'  The  opinion  of  the  papal  com- 
missaries as  to  the  excommunication  will  be  found  at  p.  594.  At  the  head  of  the 
commission  was  William  Durant,  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Speculator  and  himself  a 
canonist  of  repute. 

'»  Peckham's  Register,  p.  328. 
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his  reverend  brethren  were  in  the  wrong.^'  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  consented  to  submit  some  of  the  disputed  questions  to  five 
referees  chosen  by  himself  as  being  men  exceptionally  learned  in 
the  rights  and  customs  of  the  church  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  at  every  important  point  they 
found  that  the  archbishop  or  his  official  had  been  innovating.^^ 
Two  of  their  decisions  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  of 
these  is  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  the  official  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  in  modern  times  has, 
in  cases  in  which  no  appeal  was  being  made,  issued  rescripts  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  subjects  of  the  suffragans  more  frequently  than  was  done 
by  the  officials  of  the  archbishop's  predecessors,  since  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  older  officials  but  rarely  and  some  never  at  any  time  issued  rescripts 
upon  such  complaints,  we  decide  that  no  rescripts  shall  be  issued  upon 
such  complaints  in  time  to  come. 

An  exception  was  made  for  cases  of  *  perplexity  ' — that  is,  for  cases 
in  which  the  courts  of  the  suffragans  could  not,  owing  to  the 
geographical  limitation  of  their  competence,  do  full  justice — but 
the  general  rule  seems  to  mean  that  the  archbishop  is  not  to  make 
his  court  a  court  of  first  instance  for  the  folk  who  dwell  outside  his 
diocese  though  inside  his  province.^^  An  abuse  has  been  growing 
up ;  its  growth  must  be  checked.  One  of  the  roots  of  that  abuse 
is  laid  bare  by  another  decree  of  the  referees. 

Albeit  the  archbishop,  by  virtue  of  his  legation,  has,  so  it  seems, 
power  to  issue  rescripts  upon  the  complaint  of  [his  suffragans'  subjects] 
where  there  is  no  appeal,  still  this  power  is  not  extended  to  the  archbishop's 
official,  since  the  extraordinary  legatine  jurisdiction  is  not  included  in  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  officialty,  even  though  the  archbishop  when 
appointing  an  official  has  willed  that  it  should  be  so  included.  Otherwise 
we  should  have  the  absurdity  that  a  legate  could  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  an  official  just  as  if  his  power  were  [not  extraordinary,  but] 
ordinary.  Therefore  we  decree  that  the  officials  of  Canterbury  are  not 
to  issue  rescripts  upon  such  complaints  as  aforesaid  by  virtue  of  the  lega- 
tine power ;  but  if  the  archbishop  [himself]  desires  to  issue  rescripts  in 
his  character  as  legate  he  may,  so  it  seems,  do  this  if  some  reasonable  and 
specially  urgent  cause  requires  it,  provided  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  his  suffragans  and  their  churches. 

Very  cautiously  and  with  a  repeated  ut  videtur  these  learned 
persons  are  willing  to  admit  that  as  legate  the  archbishop  may 
enjoy  some  jurisdiction  of  first  instance,  but  he  ought  to  be  chary 
in  his  use  of  it,  and  he  cannot  delegate  it  in  a  lump  to  his  official.^'* 

»'  Ibid.  p.  332.  32  j5j^  p^  337, 

33  The  typical  case  of  '  perplexity '  was  that  which  engendered  the  doctrine  of 

'  prerogative  probate.'    As  to  this  see  Lyndwood,  p.  174 ;  also  the  bull  of  Alexander 

VI  in  Wilkins,  Coiicilia,  iii.  641. 

3*  They  would  not,  I  take  it,  have  denied  that  '  delegatus  principis  potest  delegare,' 

in  case  only  one  particular  suit  were  delegated  ;  but  the  sub-delegation  of  an  '  univer- 

sitas  causarum '  was  a  different  matter. 
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Having  received  this  report,  drawn  up  by  men  whom  he  had  selected, 
Peckham  in  a  none  too  gracious  letter  told  his  suffragans  that  he 
would  make  concessions  and  waive  some  of  his  rights.^'' 

If,  therefore,  as  our  books  teach  us,  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
had  before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  become  not  only  '  the  court 
of  appeal  from  all  the  diocesan  courts  of  the  province,'  but  also  *  a 
court  of  first  instance  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,'  we  can  hardly 
escape  the  inference  that  since  Peckham's  day  it  had  gone  on 
usurping  and  usurping  jurisdiction.^"     In  such  a  context  the  word 

*  usurpation  '  will  not  of  necessity  imply  anything  that  is  wrong. 
Many  an  excellent  arrangement  has  its  origin  in  usurpation.  The 
king's  courts  of  common  law  were  notable  usurpers.  Were  it  not  for 
usurpation,  England  might  still  be  feudal.  Only  let  us  not  keep 
one  measure  for  the  pope  and  another  for  the  archbishop.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  mere 
bishops.  The  statutory  Eeformation  of  the  English  church  began 
with  an  act  that  was  aimed  iTot  at  Eome  but  at  Canterbury.^' 

Usurpation  we  see  wherever  we  turn.  If  we  say  that  the 
medieval  church  was  a  state,  we  must  add  that  among  medieval 
states  it  was  not  the  least  anarchical.  True  that  in  the  matter  of 
mere  bloodshed  it  could  not  compete  with  the  temporal  states,  but 
the  eternity,  the  costliness,  the  rancour  of  its  internal  quarrels 
were  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  secular  principalities.  In  every 
zone  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  utmost  to  the  inmost  there  were 
open  questions  of  constitutional  law  which,  if  they  were  to  be 
closed  at  all,  could  only  be  closed  by  persistent  and  relentless 
usurpation.  Claims  to  jurisdictional  superiority  were  being  urged 
which  had  behind  them  no  principle  except  that  which  recognises 
the  accomplished  fact,  and  they  were  met  by  proofs  of  a  resistance 
in  the  past  which  would  justify  a  resistance  in  the  future.  It  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  disputes  about  primacies,  of  which  our 
own  country  displays  a  notorious  example.  This  is  but  a  typical 
case.     In  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  law  a  man  might  say, 

*  Well,  I've  been  in  some  big  affairs  in  my  time.  I  was  counsel  for 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges  when  he  claimed  a  primacy  over  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.     I  was  counsel  for  Compostella  when  it 

^*  Peckham's  Register,  p.  334, 

'*  Ecclesioxtical  Courts  Commission,  i.  xx  :  '  It  was  the  court  of  appeal  from  all 
the  diocesan  courts  of  the  province,  and  likewise  (whether  or  not  by  virtue  of  the 
archbishop's  legatine  capacity)  a  court  of  first  instance  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.' 
These  words  were  taken  from  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  31.  Lynd- 
wood,  pp.  277-8,  urges  with  some  vehemence  that  the  ai'chiepiscopal  ofl&cial  can  wield 
the  legatine  as  well  as  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
award  of  Peckham's  referees.  Lyndwood  seems  to  be  asserting  his  right  as  official 
against  the  claims  of  the  archbishop's  '  auditors.' 

^'  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  :  '  An  Act  that  no  person  shall  be  cited  out  of  the  diocese 
where  he  or  she  dwelleth,  except  in  certain  cases.'  See  Warham's  protest,  Wilkins, 
Concilia,  iii.  746. 
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resisted  Toledo's  claim  to  a  primacy  over  all  Spain.  I  was  counsel 
for  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  when  he  claimed  a  primacy  over 
Sardinia.'  ^^  But  let  us  think  what  this  would  mean  if  we  trans- 
lated it  into  modern  and  secular  terms.  Will  the  North  American 
colonies  ever  unite  in  a  federal  system  if  through  a  long  age 
Maine,  for  example,  has  been  asserting  for  its  court  a  bitterly  con- 
tested right  to  hear  appeals  from  all  the  courts  of  New  England  ? 
At  the  growth  of  the  court  of  Eome's  judicial  power  we  cease  to 
wonder  when  we  see  how  uncertain,  how  hotly  debated  are  the 
boundaries  which  mark  off  the  spheres  proper  to  the  other  courts. 
The  choice  lay  between  anarchy  and  the  plenihido  potestatis. 

That  the  English  church  did  less  than  other  churches  towards 
the  unification  of  the  universal  church,  towards  the  consolidation 
of  the  judicial,  and  therewith  the  legislative,  might  of  the  popes, 
we  shall  not  easily  believe  if  we  have  glanced  at  the  decretals. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  England  seems  to  have  demanded, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  received,  a  far  larger  number  of  papal 
mandates  than  would  have  fallen  to  her  lot  had  the  supply  that 
was  exported  from  Eome  been  equitably  distributed  among  the 
importing  countries  according  to  their  area  or  their  population. 
For  a  reason  that  deserves  statement  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
arrive  at  precise  figures.  The  compiler  of  Pope  Gregory's  statute 
book  has  in  most  cases  endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  the  form  of  a 
superscription  to  each  decretal,  not  only  the  name  of  the  pope  who 
issued  it,  but  also  the  title  of  the  prelate  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  a  decretal  sent  by  Alexander  III  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  :  Alexander  III  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo.  In  the 
course  of  transcription,  however,  these  titles  have  suffered  badly, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  looks  at  the  variants  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  in  Friedberg's  edition.  Thus  it  will  often  be  doubtful 
whether  a  certain  rescript  was  directed  to  London,  to  Lund,  to 
Lyons,  or  to  Laon.  The  copyists  take  little  care  about  this  matter, 
because  in  their  eyes  it  is  so  trivial.  What  difference  can  it  make 
whether  this  decretal  was  sent  to  York  or  to  Evreux,  to  Lincoln  or 
to  Langres  ?  It  contains  a  rule  of  law,  of  catholic  and  super - 
national  law. 

'"  '  Vidi  tamen  contencionem  inter  Bituricensem  et  Burdegalensem  qui  dicebat  se 
primatem  Burdegalensis  et  fui  advocatus  pro  Bituiicensi  coram  domino  Gregorio  IX. 
Item  dicit  se  primatem  Toletanus  tocius  Yspanie  et  vidi  contencionem  inter  ilium  et 
Compostelanum  coram  domino  Gregorio  IX  et  fui  advocatus  pro  Compostelano.  Item 
dicit  se  primatem  tocius  Anglie  arcliiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  et  contendit  de  hoc  cum 
Eboracensi.  Item  dicit  se  arcliiepiscopus  Pisanus  tocius  Sardinie  et  fui  advocatus  pro 
eo  coram  domino  Gregorio  IX.'  This  comes  from  a  treatise  contained  in  MS.  Caius 
Coll.  no.  54,  which  treatise  begins  thus  :  '  Super  actionibus  communibus  compositi 
sunt  libelli  per  graciam  lesu  Christi  que  de  iure  civili  fuerant  invente  seu  de  iure 
pretorio,  puta  de  edictis  et  interdictis.'  This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Koffredus 
(Savigny,  cap.  40,  §  67  ;  Schulte,  ii.  75).  As  to  the  primacy  of  Pisa,  see  P.  de  Marca, 
De  Priviatu  Lugdunensi  (Parisiis,  1644),  p.  356. 
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As  to  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  decretal  itself,  these 
have  often  been  defaced  beyond  hope  of  recognition.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  missive  which  deals  with  a  lawsuit  between  two 
English  parsons.  The  parish  of  the  one  is  variously  designated  as 
Sander,  Santer,  Santen,  Sandeia,  Sandria,  Sandinia,  Sandeta, 
Sandaia,  Fand.,  Sandola ;  that  of  the  other  as  Pclen,  Pele,  Petcl, 
Ploren.,  Pelin.,  Pelereti,  Pelerenen.,  Positione,  Positioni,  Port.,  Porni, 
Peieren.,  Poinone,  Portione,  Pone,  Portino,  Porten,  Potton.^^  Any  one 
who  for  his  sins  has  endured  the  railway  journey  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  guess  that  the  one  village  is  Sandy  and  the  other 
Potton  ;  but  to  the  decretist  the  whereabouts  of  these  places  was  less 
than  nothing.  They  might  be  in  Spain  ;  they  might  be  in  Hungary  ; 
they  might  be  nowhere.  They  were  but  Blackacre  and  Whiteacre, 
and  the  two  quarrelsome  parsons  were  but  Titius  and  Maevius, 
Styles  and  Nokes ;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
Alexander  III  a  judgment  which  the  Italian  lawyers  think  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  which';  when  the  partes  decisae  have  been 
omitted  from  it,  finds  a  place  in  the  Gregorian  law-book. 

Therefore  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes :  but  we  shall  not  go  very 
far  wrong  if  we  say  that  out  of  the  470  decretals  of  Alexander  III 
.which  received  the  sanction  of  Gregory  IX  about  180  were  directed 
to  England.'*"  Now  it  is  true  that  during  many  years  of  his 
pontificate  (1159-81)  Alexander  was  not  in  a  position  to  send 
effectual  decretals  to  those  lands  which  obeyed  the  emperor,  for 
Frederick  was  keeping  anti-popes  of  his  own.  Also  it  may  be  true 
that  the  shifty  and  many-faced  policy  of  our  Henry  II  was  from 
time  to  time  not  unfavourable  to  papal  interference  with  English 
affairs,  provided  that  those  affairs  were  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
kind.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  Alexander's  decretals  cannot 
be,  or  have  not  been,  precisely  dated,  and  about  those  which  came 
to  England  we  rarely  know  for  certain  whether  they  were  issued 
before  or  after  the  king's  quarrel  with  Becket,  before  or  after  the 
murder  of  the  archbishop,  before  or  after  the  humiliation  at 
Avranches.  But,  explain  it  how  we  may,  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
third  of  Alexander's  permanently  important  decretals  have  English 
cases  for  their  subject  matter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent facts  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  As  a  maker  of 
case  law  Alexander  is  second  to  no  pope,  unless  it  be  to  Innocent  III, 
and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  cases  which  evoke  case  law 
from  these  two  mitred  lawyers  are  English  cases. 

A  decretal  is  by  no  means  always  the  decision  of  a  concrete 
case ;  often  it  is  an  abstract  answer  to  an  abstract  question.     The 

«  c.  4,  X.  2,  13. 

*"  To  take  another  test,  we  look  at  those  letters  of  Alexander  to  which  Ja£f6  could 
assign  no  date.  We  find  about  430  (nos.  8815-9245)  addressed  to  persons  whose 
names  are  given.    About  212  of  these  were  sent  to  England. 
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English  bishops  seem  to  have  been  peeuHarly  fond  of  submitting 
such  questions  to  the  pope.     What,  they  ask,  are  we  to  do  about 
this  or  that  matter  ?    In  1204  the  bishop  of  Ely  sent  a  whole  legal 
catechism  to  Innocent  III.     The  answering  epistle  *^  has  been  cut 
up  into  no  less  than  thirteen  capituluy  which  are  included  in  the 
Gregorian    book.      The   bishop   wants   answers   to   the   following 
questions  :  How  is  he  to  tell  authentic  from  spurious  decretals  ?  ^^ 
Can  a  man  who  has  been  received  into  the  subdiaconate  without 
imposition  of  hands  be  allowed  to  minister  ?      Must  the  rite  of 
confirmation  be  repeated  when  by  mistake  it  has  been  performed 
with  oil  instead  of  chrism  ?  *^     In  what  cases  should  a  peremptory 
day  be  given  to  a  defendant  for  his  dilatory  exceptions  ?  ^*     In 
what  cases  must  litigants  appear  in  person  ?  *^   Can  a  papal  delegate 
compel  another  person  to  act  as  subdelegate  ?     Is  a  partial  sub- 
delegation  of  a  cause  possible  ?    What  is  to  be  done  when  one  set 
of  papal  delegates  has  been  overruled  by  another  set,  an  appeal 
having  been  excluded  by  the  commission  that  appointed  the  first 
set,  but  having  none  the  less  been  entertained  ?     Must  the  ordinary 
execute  a  sentence  that  he  knows  to  be  unjust  if  commanded  to  do 
so  by  the  papal  delegate  who  has  passed  the  sentence  ?    What  is 
to  be  done  if  the  delegate  has  appointed  a  day  for  trial  and  one  of 
the  parties  maliciously  procures  that  the  delegate  shall  be  summoned 
elsewhere  by  the  king  or  the  archbishop,  so  that  his  absence  may 
cause  delay  ?  ^^    Who  is  to  decide  whether  one  delegation  has  been 
revoked  by  a  later  delegation,  the  first  or  the  second  set  of  dele- 
gates ?  *^    When  a  cause  has  come  to  the  archbishop  by  way  of 
appeal,  can  he  compel  a  subject  of  one  of  his  suffragans  to  act  as 
delegate  ?     If  in  the  course  of  a  cause  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion has  been  pronounced  by  a  papal  delegate,  and  the  delegate  dies, 
can  any  one  absolve  the  excommunicate  without  a  special  mandate 
from  the  pope  ?  "**     May  a  man  deduct  necessary  expenses  before 
he  tithes  the  produce  of  mills  or  fisheries  ?  ^^    When  the  religious 
under  papal  privilege  have  been  suffered  to  appropriate  a  church 
to  their  use,  and  the  parson  dies,  may  they  take  possession  without 
waiting  for  episcopal  induction  ?  ^°     If  a  lay  patron  presents  a  clerk, 
and  the  bishop  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  he  appeals  to  the  pope, 
and  the  patron  presents  another  clerk,  whom  the  bishop  institutes, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?^'     If  a  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron, 
confers  a  church  upon  the  religious,  saying  simply,  *  We  grant  you 
that  church,'  do  the  religious  acquire  the  church  itself  or  merely 
the  patronage  ?  ^'^    Can  a  bishop,  without  the  consent  of  the  pope 

*'  Potthast,  Ecgesta,  no.  2350 ;  Innocentii  Opera  (Migne),  ii.  478. 
«  c.  8,  X.  2.  22.  "  c.  1,  X.  1.  16.  "  c.  4,  X.  2.  25. 

«  c.  14,  X.  2.  1.  «  c.  28,  X.  1.  29.  "  c.  14,  X.  1.  3. 

*«  c.  11,  X.  1.  31.  "  c.  28,  X.  3.  30.  *•  c.  19,  X.  5.  33. 

"  c.  29,  X.  3.  38.  *-  c.  7,  X.  3.  24. 
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or  of  his  chapter,  confer  the  obventions  of  a  parish  church  upon  a 
reUgious  house  ?  ^*  When  the  words  of  a  rescript  exclude  an 
appeal  are  they  to  be  read  as  excluding  all  appeals  or  merely 
such  as  are  frivolous  ?  ^* 

We  must  admire  the  patience  of  Pope  Innocent,  who,  though 
not  without  the  remark  that  he  had  many  other  things  to  do,  set 
himself  down  to  answer  this  lengthy  examination  paper,  and  in  so 
doing  to  declare  the  law  of  the  universal  church.  But  as  English- 
men we  may  be  more  interested  in  the  bishop's  questions  than  in 
the  pope's  answers,  and  they  certainly  show  a  docility  which, 
whether  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  is  remarkable  enough, 
especially  if  we  remember  that  Eustace  of  Ely  was  an  important 
member  of  the  English  state  as  well  as  of  the  English  church.  If 
the  pope  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  declaring  law,  if 
all  the  important  spiritual  causes  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
'ordinary'  judges  into  the  hands  of  papal  delegates,  the  bishops  of 
England  were  more  responsible  for  this  good  or  bad  result  than 
were  the  bishops  of  any  other  country. 

We  may  be  the  more  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which  our 
prelates  went  to  the  pope  for  their  law,  if  we  observe  that  they' 
sometimes  received  in  return  a  smart  rebuke.  Archbishop  Richard 
of  Canterbury  (1174-1184)  has  taken  Pope  Alexander's  opinion  as 
to  the  absolution  of  a  certain  litigant.  The  answering  decretal 
begins  with  the  words  Qua  f route .^^ 

With  what  face  you  dare  to  consult  us  about  questions  of  law  we  can- 
not understand,  since  you  are  said  to  be  perverting  the  order  of  justice  in 
matters  which  are  plain  and  free  of  doubt,  and  are  obviously  infringing 
that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  your  predecessor,  the  glorious  martyr 
Thomas,  was  not  afraid  to  suffer  martyrdom.  You  are  said  to  be  con- 
firming the  election  of  bishops,  not  in  a  church,  as  is  canonical  and 
becoming,  not  even  in  your  palace  or  your  chamber,  but  in  the  very 
chamber  of  the  king,  against  the  rule  of  law  and  against  the  dignity  of 
the  pontifical  office. 

To  consult  a  superior  who  would  speak  to  you  in  this  fashion 
cannot  always  have  been  a  very  pleasant  task,  yet  apparently  it 
had  to  be  performed.  Better  this,  perhaps,  than  to  have  your 
judgments  overruled  on  appeal,  as  they  would  be  if  they  fell  behind 
the  last  new  rules  that  the  popes  had  evolved.  The  decent  pomp 
of  ecclesiastical  correspondence  will  be  preserved.  All  bishops  are 
the  pope's  '  venerable  brothers.'  Open  threats  will  rarely  be 
uttered,  will  rarely  be  necessary.  A  quiet  '  Don't  let  us  have  to 
write  a  second  time  '  will  usually  be  enough.*^  But  on  occasion  a 
threat  will  be  added.     If,  says  Alexander  to  the   archbishop   of 

"  c.  9,  X.  3.  10.  "  c.  53,  X.  2.  28.  «  c.  25,  X.  2.  28. 

"  c.  9,  X.  3.  5 :  '  Alexander  III  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo ;  .  .  .  ita  quod  .  .  . 
nos  propter  hoc  iterate  tibi  scribere  aon  compellamur.' 
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Canterbury  and  his  suffragans,  you  presume  to  infringe  this  our 
command,  we  with  the  Lord's  authority  will  utterly  quash  your  pro- 
ceedings and  gravely  punish  your  disobedience.-^^ 

Already  in  the  twelfth  century  appeals  to  Rome  had  become 
frequent.  It  is  a  common  story  that  English  litigants  have  either 
by  their  proctors  or  in  their  proper  persons  made  their  way  to  the 
papal  court.  But  already  many  of  the  Engli;^h  causes  that  are 
laid  before  this  supreme  tribunal  seem  to  be  causes  that  have  never 
come  before  any  lower  court.  The  pope  rarely  decided  them.  Far 
more  commonly  he  delegated  them  to  two  or  three  English  prelates. 
The.  cause  was  heard  in  England  ;  but  in  more  than  one  way 
this  arrangement  must  have  brought  home  to  our  bishops  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  subordinate  position.  For  one  thing,  they  could 
not  refuse  to  act  as  delegates ;  they  could  not  refuse  even  to  act  as 
subdelegates.  It  was  a  special  privilege  of  the  princeps — that  is, 
of  the  pope — that  his  delegates  could  make  delegates.  Then  in  many 
cases  they  received  careful  instructions  as  to  their  procedure. 
Only  the  bare  question  of  fact  was  left  to  them.  They  are  told 
that  if  they  find  that  certain  allegations  are  true  they  are  to  pass 
a  certain  sentence.  Again,  the  pope  was  free  to  choose  such  pre- 
lates as  would  give  effect  to  his  opinions.  Thus,  for  example, 
Alexander  III  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the  abbot  of  Ford,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  stood  very  high  in  the  roll  of  English 
abbots.''*  Lastly,  what  we  may  call  the  natural  order  of  the 
English  church  is  always  being  inverted  ;  the  last  becomes  first, 
the  first  last  when  the  pope  pleases.  A  cause  which  concerns  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  be  committed  to  some  of  his  suf- 
fragans, or  (and  this  must  be  still  more  galling)  to  the  rival 
primate. 

The  same  thing  happens  when  there  is  no  mere  appeal  from 
the  metropolitan  but  a  complaint  of  wrongful  behaviour  against 
him.     Thus  is  he  addressed  by  Alexander  :^^ — 

A  certain  clerk,  R.  by  name,  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  has  com- 
plained to  us  that  while  he  was  studying  in  the  schools  you,  not 
having  cited  him,  despoiled  him  of  the  church  of  W.  without  judgment ; 
and  therefore,  because  it  is  not  meet  that  you  should  despoil  the  clerks 
within  your  jurisdiction  of  their  benefices  without  reasonable  and  manifest 
cause,  since  you  are  bound  to  make  paternal  provision  for  them,  we  by 
apostolic  writ  order  and  command  that,  if  this  be  so,  you  restore  to  the 

"  c.  3,  X.  1, 14. 

*»  He  seems  to  be  addressed  in  c.  9,  X.  2.  13  ;  c.  3,  X.  2.  14  ;  c.  7,  X.  2.  20 ;  c.  7, 
X.  3.  38  ;  c.  4,  X.  4.  17 ;  c.  5,  X.  4.  17.  During  Alexander's  time  Ford  had  one  dis- 
tinguished abbot,  namely,  Baldwin  who  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1180  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1185.  In  the  Quisborough  Cartulary,  ii.  81,  we  have  a 
decretal  sent  to  him  by  Alexander.  The  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  abbot  of  Evesham, 
and.B.  abbot  of  Ford  are  to  hear  a  cause  between  the  canons  of  Guisborough  and 
the  archbishop  of  York. 

»»  c.  7,     .    .    3. 

T  T   2 
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said  clerk  the  said  church,  with  the  revenues  thence  received,  and  allow 
him  to  possess  the  same  in  peace ;  and,  when  the  restitution  has  been  made, 
then,  if  you  have  anything  to  urge  against  him  in  the  matter  of  the  said 
church,  you  can  in  your  own  person,  or  by  a  sufficient  representative,  bring 
an  action  in  due  form  against  the  said  R.  before  our  venerable  brother 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  our  delegate,  and  you  are  to  receive  and  obey  his 
sentence,  for  we  have  committed  the  cause  to  the  said  bishop. 

The  metropolitan  must  plead  as  plaintiff  before  the  suffragan,  the 
superior  before  the  inferior,  if  the  princeps  will  have  it  so. 

All  this  was  happening  just  at  the  time  when  the  popes  were 
laying  the  practical  foundation  for  the  gigantic  edifice  of  express 
statute  law  that  was  to  be  reared  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
theoretic  foundation  had  been  laid ;  we  may  see  it  in  Gratian's 
Decretum.  Whether  the  theory  would  become  fact,  that  was  the 
question.  What  was  requisite,  if  the  pope  was  to  legislate  on  a 
grand  scale,  was  a  settled  practical  habit  of  looking  to  Eome  for 
declarations  of  the  'comnion  law'  of  the  church.  If  that  habit 
were  once  formed,  the  fine  line  which  divides  the  declaration  of 
law  from  open  legislation  might  easily  be  crossed.  The  sharp 
distinction  that  nowadays  we  draw  between  the  function  of  the 
judge  and  the  function  of  the  law-maker  was  but  slowly  emerg- 
ing, and  was  less  likely  to  emerge  in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in 
the  temporal  sphere.  That  distinction  only  becomes  sharp  when 
the  two  functions  are  performed  by  two  organs,  and  the  drift 
towards  monarchy  which  runs  though  the  history  of  the  church 
prevents  any  separation  des  pouvoirs.  What  we  see  in  the  whole 
we  see  in  every  part.  The  bishop  is  judge,  governor,  lawgiver. 
He  becomes  an  inferior  judge,  an  inferior  governor,  an  inferior  law- 
giver ;  but  all  these  functions  are  combined  in  his  hand.  What 
we  see  in  the  parts  we  see  in  the  whole.  There  will  be  no 
separation  des  pouvoirs  ;  there  will  be  a  plenitudo  potestatis.  Then, 
again,  the  authoritative  answer  given  to  abstract  questions  of  law 
by  an  almost  inspired  jurisconsult,  who  derives  from  on  high  his 
ins  respondendi,  serves  to  mediate  between  the  judgment  and  the 
statute,  and  thus  his  obiter  dicta  stand  on  much  the  same  level  with 
the  ratio  decidendi.  If  once  there  be  formed  a  settled  practical 
habit  of  looking  to  him  for  declarations  of  the  law,  all  else  will  be 
easy.  One  small  step  will  be  taken  by  Innocent  III,  another  small 
step  by  Honorius  III — steps  so  small  that  only  a  vigilant  criticism 
can  detect  them  ^" — and  then  Gregory  IX  will  issue  a  code  of  some 
two  thousand  sections.  The  Englishmen  who  gave  Alexander  III 
the  opportunity  for  issuing  a  hundred  and  eighty  decretals  of 
permanent  importance  contributed  an  ample  share  to  the  plenitude 
of  power. 

Did  they  question  the  binding  force  of  those  statute  books  which 
*•  Schulte,  Geschichie,  i.  87,  90, 
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in  a  great  measure  were  the  outcome  of  their  own  submissiveness  ? 
Did  they  treat  those  books  not  as  statute  books,  but  as  reputable 
*  manuals  '  ?  I  have  been  giving  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  what 
most  Englishmen  would  regard  as  the  pleasant  answer  to  these 
questions  is  not  true.  As  yet,  however,  a  history  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical courts  is  impossible.  Very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
put  in  print  the  original  records  out  of  which  that  history  must  be 
wrung.  They  are  voluminous.  In  one  which  comes  from  the  year 
1285,  and  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  the  sixty-fifth  witness  is 
giving  evidence  in  a  suit  about  tithes."^  Still  what  has  been  done 
for  the  temporal  might  be  done  for  the  spiritual  courts,  had  any- 
body a  mind  to  do  it.  Those  who  achieved  the  task  would  have  to 
learn  much  that  has  not  been  taught  in  England  during  the  past 
three  centuries,  and,  it  may  be,  to  unlearn  a  good  deal  that  has 
been  taught  too  often.  I  have  been  trying  in  these  papers  to  sug- 
gest that  some  questions  of  fundamental  importance  are  still  open, 
and  thereby  to  arouse  the  spirit  which  copies  legal  records  and 
prints  them.*''^  F.  W.  Maitland. 

APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  the  Summa  of  William  of  Drogheda. 

The  two  manuscripts  that  have  been  used  are  (A)  Caius  College  54 
(formerly  31)  and  (B)  Caius  College  No.  85  (formerly  167).  Of 
these  B  was  not  written  before  1267,  but  I  should  guess  from  some 
marginal  notes  that  between  1270  and  1280  it  was  in  existence 
and  belonged  to  a  certain  Walterus  de  Hyda.  That  which  I  call  A 
seems  to  come  from  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  as  it  is  much  the  longer 
it  is  the  more  valuable  manuscript,  and  at  some  points  seems  to 
stand  nearer  to  the  original.  The  two  manuscripts  are  not  very 
closely  related  to  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous 

*'  Fragmentai-y  record  preserved  in  the  library  of  Caius  College,  Prioress  of  Wrox- 
hall  V.  Abbot  of  Beading. 

^  The  issue  of  the  papal  law  books  is  singularly  well  attested  by  English 
chroniclers.  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai.  iii.  328  :  '  His  quoque  temporibus  [1235]  Gregorius 
Papa  nonus,  videns  decretalium  taediosam  prolixitatem,  sub  quodam  compendio  eas 
eleganter  abbreviatas  et  coUectas  soUemniter  et  autentice  per  totius  mundi  latitudinem 
legi  praecepit  et  divulgari.  Illas  autem  ab  auctore  ipsarum  Gregorianas  appellamus, 
sic  incipientes,  "Eex  pacificus,  etc."  '  Trivet  (Eng,  Hist.  Soc),  p.  364 :  '  PapaBoni- 
facius  constitutiones  quasdam  praedecessorum  suorum  extravagantes,  adiectis  quibus- 
dam  novis,  in  unum  volumen  redigi  fecit,  hoc  anno ;  quod  tertio  die  Maii  coram  con- 
sistorio  lectura  et  approbatum  constituit  Sextum  Decretalium  appellari.'  (Apparently 
the  date  should  be  3  March  1298 :  Schulte,  op.  cit.  ii.  35.)  Walsingham,  i.  153  :  '  Hoc 
anno  dominus  Papa  Septimum  Librum  Decretalium  a  praedecessore  suo  compositum, 
et  quasi  ab  ipso  deletum,  promulgavit,  instituit  et  confirmavit.'  Sir  John  Davis  in 
his  Reports  (ed.  1674),  p.  716,  tells  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Sext  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
bearing  the  following  inscription :  '  Anno  Domini  1298,  19  Nov.,  in  ecclesia  fratrum 
praedicatorum  Oxoniae  fuit  facta  publicatio  lib.  6  Decretalium.'  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  book  was  published  to  the  university  within  a  few  months  after  its  issue. 
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variants.  Neither  can  be  called  a  good  copy.  Therefore  I  have 
adhered  closely  to  them  when  giving  the  following  extracts.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  some  nonsense  will  be  printed  here,  but  have  not  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  its  correction.  Within  brackets  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  William's  citations  into  a  modern  form. 

Extract  1.  Prefatory  letter  and  introduction. 

^  Incipit  summa  aurea  continens  modum  aduocandi  opponendi 
respondendi  consulendi  distinguendi  verum  a  false  a  Magistro  W.  de 
Drocheda  apud  Oxoniam  composita.^ 

Cum  in  ^  singulis  diebus  legendo  et  sepissime  disputando  dixerim  de 
iure  quod  pertinet  ad  res,  ad  personas  ■*  ad  ^  actiones,  et  in  hiis  consistit 
tocius  iuris  autoritas  et  commoditas,  ut  Inst,  de  iur.  naturJ^  §  ultimo 
[Inst.  1.  2.  §  12],  nunc  ad  consumacionem  laboris  mei  siue  studii  id 
problema  sic  [  ^  ]  composui,  ut  ^  ff.  de  iusticiaet  iitr.  1.  i.  §  licitum 

[Dig.  1.  1.  1  §  IJ  et  prohemio  ff.  duabus  in  fi.  [Const.  Omnem  §  5^]  ad 
omnium  generum  •"  causarum  persequendarum  "  erudicionem  et  dis- 
ciplinam,  banc  presentem  summam  auream  '^  compono,  per  vi.  libros 
distinctam,  utin  eius  ^^  prohemio  in  fi.,  congruis  enim  '''  subiciendo  titulis, 
vestigia  imperatoris  ymitando  ^■''  in  quantum  patitur  mea  '^  humana 
fragilitas,  et  ut  mea^^  memoria  in  eternum  maneat,^*  et  ne  '^  auditores 
nomen  ac  festiuitatem  mee  mense  "^^  auree  amittant,  ut  in  prohemio  ff. 
§  ne  autem  [Const.  Deo  auctore  §  13^'].  in  qua  summa  arcana  iuris 
reseruantur,^'^  nichil  ibi  ^^  absconditum  nichil  spinosum  siue  '*  hispidum, 
sed  dulcissimum  scripture  ^*  super  mel  et  fauum.^^  quibus  acceptis  et 
receptis  ad  linguarum  et  animarum  erudicionem  proficient,  ^^  cum  primo 
oporteat'^*  linguas  postea  animas  ^''  fieri  eruditas  hii  idem  infelices^^ 
probantur  ut  in  ^'  prohemio  ff.  §  discipuli  et  §  illud  vero  '^  [Const. 
Omnem  §§  6  et  9].^^  preoptati  ^*  igitur  operis  cupidos,^'^  iuris  auidos,^*^ 
maiores  et  minores,  rudes  et  subtiles,  religiosos  et  non  religiosos'^  ad 

'  Text  from  A  ( =  Caius  Coll.  54)  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Variants  from 
B  ( =  Caius  Coll.  85).  A  few  variants  marked  Lux.  from  the  manuscript  described  by 
Bethmann-HoUweg ;  and  a  few  marked  '  Tur '  from  that  described  by  Dorange  and 
Delisle. 

*  No  Incipit  in  B  ;  but  title  supplied  by  a  modern  hand. 

*  Omit  '  in,'  B.  *  '  ad  personas,  ad  res,'  B. 

*  '  et,'  not  '  ad,'  B.  *  '  de  iure  scrip.'  B. 

'  Blank  space,  A.  *  *  studii  in  isto  problemate  (?)  siue  summa,  at,'  B. 

*  A  clause  in  this  section  begins  with  '  duabus  aliis  partibus.' 

"  'gencium,'A.  "  *  personarum,' A. 

'*  '  banc  summam  auream  presentem,'  B.  '^  Insert '  casus,'  A. 

'*  'eos,'  not  '  enim,'  A.         '*  'ymitando  imperatoris,'  A.        '*  '  mea  patitur,'  B. 

"  Omit  '  ut  mea,'  A.  "  Omit  '  maneat,'  B.  '»  « et  non  ut,'  A. 

'»  '  mense  mee,'  B.  «'  Or  Const.  Tanta  §  20.  ^  '  reserantur,'  B. 

2»  '  enim,'  not  '  ibi,'  B.  ««  '  nichil,'  B. 

"  Omit  '  dulcissimum  scripture,'  B.  ^^  Insert  '  dulcissimum,'  B. 

^'  Omit '  erudicionem  proficient,'  B.  *'  Omit  '  oporteat,'  B. 

**  Insert  '  oporteat,'  B.  »•  «  eruditas  prosec'  informationem,'  B. 

"  '  probantur  haec  in,'  B.  ^'  <  aliud  vero,'  B. 

"  But  Justinian  says  '  cum  oportet  prius  animas  et  postea  linguas  fieri  eruditos.' 

»'  '  preocupati,'  A.  «  '  cupides,'  A.  »«  '  auides,'  A. 

*'  '  subtiles  animi  (?)  religiosos,'  A.     .  .        . 
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mensammeam  auream  inuito,  et  eis  esurientibus  quidhauriantsaturitatis, 
quid  ruminent,^^  annuente  deo,  sufficientissime  ministrabo,  haec  probantur 
C.  defidei  can.^^  1.  ult.  §  sed  sine  in  fi.  [C.  6.  42.  32  pr.  (?)],  C.  de  cadu. 
tol.  1.  unica  §  et^^  cum  lex  Papia*^  [C.  6.  51.  1.  §  1  b],  Extra,  de  ittd.  c. 
novit  ille  qui  nichil  ignorat  ^"^  [c.  13,  X  2.  1],  ff.  de  aqua  plu.  ar.  1.  in 
concedendo  [Dig.  39.  3.  8]  et  ff.  de  re.  et  sum.'^^  fu.  1.  S7int  personae  [Dig. 
11.  7.  43]. 

Sed  quia  in  quolibet  opere  consideramus  ista/^  que  sit  materia,  que 
intencio,  quia  finis,  cui  parti  philosophie  supponatur,  igitur  '*''  sciendum  ■**' 
quod  materia  huius  libri  est  '*'^  casus  de  facto  qui  in  Anglia  incidunt  *^  et 
quolibet  die  *^  accidunt,  item  ars  interpretandi  ^°  et  conficiendi  interpre- 
taciones,'''  citaciones,  acta  et  omnia  alia  ad  casus  pertinencia,  cautele  et 
similia,''^  distinctiones,  altercationes  et  contumacie.  ^^  ^^  intencio  est 
tractare  de  hiis.''*  utilitas  vel  finis  est  quod  ^^  rudes'  eificiantur  subtiles, 
balbucientes  loquentes,  subtiles  subtiliores,  boni  meliores,  et  inter  omnes 
alios  nobiliores  et  prudenciores,'"''  et  quod  mali  fiant ''  boni :  verum- 
tamen''*  inspectis  hiis  que'^^  continentur,  flos  pulcherimus  fouebit  auditores 
et  tota  res  publica  ei  tradi  poterit  ^^  ad  gubernandum,  et  optimus  fiat 
orator,  aduocatus  tutissimus,  ut  dicam  infra  ^^  in  prohemio  istius  ''^  summe. 
^'  arte  supponitur  summa  i.  morali  sciencie.''^ 

Sed  quia  ad  opus  accedere  non  debeo*"*  sine  prefacione,  ut^^  ff.  (7c 
origin,  iur.  1.  i.  [Dig.  1.  2.  1],  ideo  prohemium  quoddam  habile  ^'^  et  utile 
^'^  premitto  vel  etiam  postmitto,''^  in  quo  reddo  auditorem  ''^  docilem, 
facundum,  attentum.  ideo  docilem,  quia  quod  non  poterant  quidam 
optinere  per  quinquennium,*^^  quidam  in  perpetuum,^"  ut  in  prohemio  ff. 
§  ultimo  ^'  [Const.  Omnem  §  1  (?)],  hoc  optinere  possunt  per  artem  ^- 
ineffabilem  in  primordio.  facundum,  secundum  lingue  informacionem. 
attentum,  per  victoriam  in  qualibet  causa  veritate  ''^  iusta  optenta,  quia 
veritatis  quilibet  debet  esse^^  amator,^'  ut  infra  in  "^^  prohemio.  Hanc  igitur 
cum  apertis  manibus  ^^  graciarum  accionibus  ^^  accipite  summam  auream 
^^  et  mando  vobis  sal.  hanc  epistolam.'^^ 

'«  '  summent,'  A.  ="•  Insert  '  li.'  B.     This  would  point  to  C.  7.  4.  17. 

*"  Omit  '  et,'  A.  ""  '  Papiniana,'  A.  *'^  Omit  '  qui  nichil  ignorat,'  B. 

"  '  super,'  B.  **  '  considerantur  tria,'  B.     "  '  ideo,'  B. 

"  Insert  '  est,'  B.  *'  '  sunt,'  B.  *^  '  accidunt,'  B. 

<*  'die  quolibet,'  B.  *"  Correct  'impetrandi,'  B. 

*'  Correct  '  impetraciones,'  B.  ^-  '  cautele,  consimilia,'  B. 

*'  'distinctiones  et  alie  errores  contumacie,'  A.  Bracton  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  this :  '  Et  sciendum  quod  materia  est  facta  et  casus  qui  quotidie  emergunt  et 
eueniuut  in  regno  Angliae,  ut  sciatur  quae  competat  actio  .  .  .  et  super  huiusmodi 
conficienda  acta  sine  irrotulationes : '  Bracton  and  Azo  (Selden  Soc),  p.  5. 

*'  Omit.  B.  "  '  ut,'  B.  58  '  prudentes,'  A.  "  '  sistunt '  (?)  A. 

*'  '  nee  non,'  B.  ''  Insert  '  in  ea,'  B.  "'  '  publica  potest  extrahi,'  B. 

*'  '  dicitur  supra,'  B.  «-  '  huius,'  B. 

"  '  etice  i.  morali  sciencie  supponitur  ista  summa,'  B. 

*'  Omit  '  non  debeo  '  and  change  order,  B.         "  Omit  '  ut,'  A.  "  '  subtile,'  B. 

*'  Omit,  A.  *'  '  autorem,'  A.  "  '  per  quinquennium  optinere,'  B. 

'*  Omit  '  quidam  in  perpetuum,'  B.       "  '  §  i,'  B.     "  '  partem'  for  '  per  artem,'  A. 

"  '  vera  vel,'  B.  "  '  quia  Veritas  [blank]  esse,'  A.  "  '  auctor,'  B. 

"  Omit  '  infra  in,'  B.  "  '  Hanc  igitur  manibus  acceptis  apertis,'  A. 

"  Omit  '  graciarum  accionibus,'  B. 

'"  Omit,  B.     In  A  a  letter  erased  before  '  banc'     Supply  '  per  '  ? 
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Cum  omne  artificium  per  exercicium  recipiat  incremeutum,  ut  *"  ff.  de 
leg.  iii.  1.  legatis  *'  §  ornatricibus  [Dig.  32.  65.  §  3],  omnis  ars,*^  omnis 
doctrina  sit  de  rebus  et  signis  et  factis  et  iurisdiccionibus,^^  et  facta  pru- 
dentissimos  fallunt  siue  latent,^^  ut  ff.  de  iur.  et  facti  ignorancia,  1.  in  omni 
parte  ^^  [Dig.  22.  6.  2],  ideo  potest  esse  causa  suscepti  operis  propter  ^'^ 
obiecciones  quorundam  et  allegaciones  iura  minus  rite  intelligencium  et 
raciones^^  aliquorum  uacillancium  easdem^®  interpretancium  et^^  nou 
intelligencium,  circa  preparatoria  iudiciorum  et  ipsa  iudicia  et  iudiciorum 
sequaces, '^'^  causa  ^^  petititori^^  quasi  possessor!  ^^  et  causas  ^^  matrimo- 
niales  et  earum  effectus,  ^'Ego  Magister  W.  de  Drocliedal'  "^  opus  instanter 
composui  ^''  necessarium  et  utile  ad  decisionem  omnium  causarum  mino- 
ribus  et  maioribus  ^^  propter  laudabilem  ^*  hominum  memoriam,  ut  ff.  de 
probac.  1.  si  arbiter  [Dig.  22.  3.  28]  et  omnium  habere  memoriam  et  ^^  in 
nullo  peccare  pocius'est  diuinitatis  quam  humanitatis,  C.  de  vet.  iur.  enn. 
1.  towto,'""  §  si  quis  autem  ^*"  in  tanta  [C.  1.  17.  2  §  13]  :  et  nichil  eos 
durare,'''^  nichil  nisi  caducum  et  corruptibile.  ''''Omnis  enim  '"'  status 
noster  est  sub  motu  perpetuo,  ut  in  Aut.  de  Mis  qui  inge.  ad  appellac.  in 
prin.  coll.  v.  [Const.  58  pr.]  et  in  Aut.  de  non  alien,  aut.  per.  re.  ec.  coll. 
ii.  §  de  cetero  ^^*  [Const.  7  §  2].  verbum  quod  continet  '"-^  diuersos  emer- 
gencium  questionum  casus  ''"'  in  Anglia  et  eorum  ^^''  diffiniciones  '°*  et 
cautelas  a  iudicibus  '"^  in  ''°  Oxonia  '''  commorantibus profectui  ''^  eorum 
intendens,  legitimum  thesaurum  '•'  uolentibus  eis  •'"*  aperiens  ut  tutissimi 
legum  oratores  ^^^  efficiantur,  ut  in  prohemio  ff.  §  et  hoc  quod  [Const. 
Omnem  §  2  '•^],  vias  etiam  ^'^  apperiens  quibus  ueritatis  et  iusticie  optimi 
fiant  ministri,  et  omne  decus  in  omne  seculum  *'®  eos  sequatur,  ut  in  pro- 
hemio ff.''^  cum  maximo  labore  et  uigilia  '^"  et  eorum  ^^^  experiencia, 
propter  quod  fides  dictis  meis  '^^  est  adhibenda  ''^^  maxime  propter  multa 
rerum  argumenta,  ut  in  prohemio  Inst.'^^  §  cum  ad^^^  ibi  ium^'^^  ex 
multis  argumentis  etc.  [Inst,  proem.  §  3],  per  '^^  medium  '^^  profundum 
intendens  uestigia  imperatorum  et  aliorum  uirorum  iurisperitorum '^^ 

*"  Omit '  ut,'  A.  *'  Insert '  serins,'  B.  ^  '  et,'  not  •  omnis  ars,'  B. 

^  '  et  iur'  tradicionibus,'  B.  *•  •  fallant  et  lateant,'  B. 

"  '  in  omni  tempore,'  B.  *^  Omit  '  propter,'  B.  *'  '  responsiones,'  B. 

*'  '  eadem,'  B.  **  Omit '  et,'  A.  ""  '  sequelas,'  B.  *'  •  causam,'  B. 

*^  '  petitorii,'  B.  "'  '  possessorii,'  B.  '*  '  cause,'  B. 

"  Omit,  B.     Thus  the  book  becomes  anonymous.        '*  '  instans  inchoaui,'  B. 
^'  '  maioribus  et  maminoribus,'  B.  **  '  labilem,'  B. 

»»  '  etc'  and  omit  the  rest  of  the  maxim,  B.  '»*  '  1.  ii,'  B. 

'•'  Omit '  autem,'  B.       '**  '  et  nichil  sunt  eos  durabile,'  B.       '"  '  cum  scilicet,'  B. 
"*  '  ut  autem  lex,'  B.  ""  '  verum  quidem  continens,'  B. 

""«  '  questionum  casus  emergencium,'  B.  ""  '  earum,'  Lux. 

'"*  '  distinctiones,'  B  ;  '  decisiones,'  Lux. 

""  Insert  *  meis,'  B  ;  '  cautelas  auditoribus,'  Lux.  ""  Omit '  in,'  B. 

"•  'Oxon','B.  "2  '  perfectui' (?)  B  ;  'profectum,'  Lux;  'auditoribus 

meis  Exon.  commorantibus  profectui,'  Tur. 

•"  'legitimum  thesaurum  intendens,'  B.  "*  '  eis  volentibus,'  B 

"*  'legum  oratoribus  tutissimi,'  B. 

"•  This  seems  to  be  the  right  citation  :  '  ditissimi  legum  oratores  eflSciantur.' 

,'"  '  viam  eis,'  B.  "*  'omne  seculis,'  B.  ""  Insert  '  §  ult.'  B. 

"•  •  vigiliis,'  B.  '^i  <  et  factorum,'  B.  '«  Omit  '  meis,'  B. 

'*"  '  adhibenta,'  B.  '"  *  ut  inst.  in  prohemio  inst.'  B. 

'-*  '  adeo,'  B  :  corr.  '  cum  hoc  deo.'  ''**  Omit  '  iam,'  B.  '^'  '  et  cum  per,'  B. 

'^«  Insert '  et,'  B.  '»  •  iuris  consultorum,'  B. 
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ymitando,  ut  in  prohemio  Inst.'^°  §  omnes  vero  [Inst,  proem.  §  1  ad  fin.] 
et  flf.  de  hiis  ^^'  qiii  in  frau.  creditor.  1.  ^^'^  pupillo  [Dig.  42.  8.  24]  et  C.  de 
inofficioso  te.  1.  si  quando  [C.  3.  28.  35]  dingnum  duxi  ex  '^^  commenda- 
cione  componere,  ut  ff.  de  inuit.  restituc.  1.  i.  [Dig.  4.  1.  1],  ubi  dicitur 
titulus  iste  ^^*  non  indiget  commendacione  quia  satis  '^'^  se  ipsum  com- 
mendat.  unde  cum  '^^  pastorali  cura  que  gratuita  esse  videntur  '^^  quibus- 
dam  aliis  aut  ''*  leuia  videntur,'^^  presentis  operis  stilo  ^^'^  de  eorum 
grauitate  ac  ''"  bonitate  omne  quod  penso  plura  etiam  que  taceo  ^^^  inse- 
ruissem  et  addidissem  si  in  quiete  ^*^  et  in  ^^^  congruo  spacio  illud  complete 
potuissem,  tempus  eius  ''•■^  et  locus  non  paciuntur  uberius  plenius  '^^  deli- 
berandum '^^  consilium  :  ar.'^^  ff,  de  uar.  et  extra  or.  cog.^*^  1.  i.  versiculo 
quippe  in  fi.  '^o  [Dig.  50.  13.  1  (?)  '^i] 

Novit  ille  qui  nichil  ignorat  quod  non  '^^  propter  auariciam  '^'  huius 
seculi  sed  propter  ^^*  eternam  rei  ^^^  memoriam  et  veritatem  illuminan- 
dam  ^^  banc  summam  compono,  que  est  '^^  inestimabilis/''*  nee  aliquo 
preciopossit  ^^^  comparari :  ^^"  ff.  de  uariis  et  extra,  cog.^^^  1.  i  §  perinde  '^^ 
[Dig.  50.  13.  1  §  5],  et  ff.  de  vacac.  et  excusa.  mun.  1.  in  honoribus  §  philo- 
sophis  '•'^  [Dig.  50,  5.  8  §  4]  et  C.  de  muneribus  et  honoribus  profes.  1. 
professio  I.  x.^*"*  [C.  10.  42.  6].  labor  uerumtamen  ^'^^  dantis  vel  dicentis  •*'•' 
documentis  ^''^  potest  remunerari  et  de  ""^  speciali  beneficio  principis,  ut  ff. 
de  mun.  et  hen.  1.  ultima  in  fi.^*^^  [Dig.  50.  4.  18  §  30]  et  C.  de  profess, 
in  urbe  constan.  1.  unica  [C.  12.  15.  1]  1.  xii.  et  ff.  de  uar.  et  extraor.  cong. 
1.  i.  §  in  honoratus  '^^  [Dig.  50.  13.  1  §  10],  rogans  specialiter  '^'  ad  quem 
peruenerit  huius  rei  noticia  quod  pro  anima  mea  et  ^^^  omnibus  dei  i^'' 
defunctis  ac  uiuentibus  celebrare'^'' faciat  ex  qualibet  sua  aduocacione 
per  hunc  libellum  ordinata  unam  missam,^^-^  et  deum  pro  me  exoret''^*'  ut 
peccata  mea  pro  sua  misericordia  remittat,  cum  ad  '^^  hoc  teneatur  unus- 
quisque  facere,  ut  in  Aut.  ut  cum  de  appell.  cong.  §  si  vero  liberi  coll. 
yj.'^**  [Const.  112,  cap.  3  §  14].  si  enim  procausis  temporalibus  cogitamus, 
quanto  magis  ^''^  pro  salute  animarum  prudentissimum  est  '^^  nostre 
solicitudinis  adhibendum,^^^  ut  in  Aut.  ut  liceat  ma.  et  auie  ^^^  §  quia  vero 

"*  '  inst.  in  prohemio,'  B.  '^'  Omit '  de  hiis,'  B. 

"-  Omit  '  1.'  A.  '»»  Omit  '  ex,'  B.  •»'  Omit '  iste,'  B. 

•35  Omit  '  satis,'  B.  '^«  Omit  '  cum,'  B, 

'"  '  que  grauia  futura  uidentur  esse,'  B.  ""  '  aliis  ut  eis,'  B. 

'=•»' videantur  leuia,' B.  '«  Insert  *  ex  primo,' B.  "''et,'B. 

'^^  '  bonitate  palam  et  que  taceo,'  B.  '"  ♦  inquiete,'  B.         '*'  Omit '  in,'  B. 

'**  '  tempus  autem,' B.         '**  '  plenius  ulterius  plenius,' B.       '"  '  deliberandi,' B. 

•"  '  ut,'  B.  "9  '  ff.  de  extra,'  B.  '*»  Omit  '  in  fi.'  B. 

'5'  The  citation  seems  to  be  wrong.  '*-  Omit '  non,'  A. 

'*'  'propter  vanam  gloriam,'  B.  '^'  Omit  'propter,'  B.  '"  Omit  'rei,'  B. 

'5*  '  eruendas,'  B.         '*'  '  etiam,'  B,  '"  Insert  '  est,'  B.  '^^  '  potest,'  B. 

'**  '  nee  dehonestari  ut,'  B.  '"  'ff.  de  extra  cog.'  B. 

'*-  '  medicos  perinde,'  B.  '*'  Omit  this  citation,  A. 

""  '  de  mun.  et  ho.  1.  perfectum  et  1.  professio  1.  x",'  B. 

165  <  verumptamen  labor,'  B.  Lux, 

'**  '  dicentis  vel  dantis,'  B ;  '  docentis,'  Lux.  •*'  Omit  '  documentis,'  B.  Lux. 

'»*  '  debet,'  Lux,  '«»  Omit '  in  fi.'  Lux.         "•  'in  honorariis,'  B. 

'"  Insert  *  omnem,'  B.       '"  Insert  'pro,'  B.  "'  Omit  '  dei,'  B. 

"*  'celebrari,'  B.  "*  Insert '  et  pro  me  accedat  ad  ecclesiam,'  B.  Lux. 

i'«  'oret,'  B.  '"  Omit  'ad,'  B.  ''»  'ibi,'  B. 

'"  Insert  '  est,'  B.  '*•  '  animarum  prudencia,'  B. 

»•  '  adhibenda,'  B,  "^  '  aui,'  B. 
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coll.  vj.  '^'  in  uenerandis  domibus  ueniam  peccatorum  per  deum  timen- 
tem  '^*  postulare  et  depeccatis  curare,'*'"'  [Const.  113,  cap.  15  §  1]  iuxta  ""' 
quod  dicitur  qui  pro  aliis  orat  etc.  et  hoc  facio '^^  quia  mortem  timeo, 
cum  '^®  nichil  cercius  morte  nichil  incercius  hora  mortis,  ut  ff.  de  condic. 
et  demonstra.  1.  i  '*^  [Dig.  85.  1.  1].  est  ^^^  terminus  vite  mors,  ut  '^'  in 
Autent.  de  her.  et  fals.  §  in  omnibus  coll.  i.  [Const.  1,  cap.  1  §  4]  et  '^^ 
mors  omnia  soluit,  ut  '^^  in  Aut.  de  nupc.  §  de  inceps  coll.  iiii  [Const.  22, 
cap.  20  pr.],  et  illud  *  uigilate  et  orate,'  et  illud  *  ubi  te  inuenio  ''•**  ibi  te 
'  iudicabo.' 

Istam  '^■'  cautelam  adicio  propter  dictum  imperatoris  contentum  ut  '^^ 
in  Aut.  de  her.  etfal.  §  semper  igitur  in  fi.  ibi  tam  uiuentibus  prebere  ''•'^ 
ex  eis  '^^  cautelam  quam  morientibus  hunc  '^^  exhibere  honorem,  et  ^°''  C. 
communia^^^  de  legat.  1.  omne  [C.  6.  43.  2],  et  hec  mea  peticio  est 
obseruanda,  quia  loquitur  ^^^  pro  quo  '■^"^  tempore  ^°*  loqui  non  possum 
propter  mortem, ^"'^  unde  mea  peticio  pro  lege  est  habenda  '•"'^  et  tenenda, 
ut  in  Aut.  de  nupc.  §  disponat  ^°^  coll.  iiii.  [Const.  22,  cap.  2  pr.]  et 
dicitur  ibi  disponat  -"'  unusquisque  ^^^  prout  uult  et  sit  uoluntas  sua  ^"^ 
lex,  ut  C.  de  sacrosanctis,  1.  i  [C*.  1.  2.  1],  et  cogat  unusquisque  se  hoc 
obseruaturum  cum  ipse  aliis  moram  ^'^  improbabit,  ut  in  Aut.  de  her.  et 
fal.  ita  omnibus^^^  coll.  i.  [Const.  1,  cap.  1  §  4].  Nee  adicio  has  ^'^  con- 
trarietates  ad  aliquas  disceptaciones,^'^  sed  ad  doctrinam,  cum  non 
uitatur  2''*  malum  nisi  cognitum,  unde  incommodum '*'■'  possit  nitari,  et 
ita  ne  decipiantur,^'*'  cum  deceptis  et  non  decipientibus  iura  subueniunt, 
ut  ff.  ad  veil.  1.  si  decipiendi  et  1.  i.  §  verba  [Dig.  10.  1.  1.  30  et  1.  2  §  2]. 
et  alibi  tractant  iurisperiti  de  dolo  non  committendo  sed  uitando  ^'^  et  eo 
puniendo,  ut  ff.  de  dolo  per  totum  [Dig.  4.  3]  ^'^et  C.  de  dolo  per  totum 
[C.  2,  20] .2'^  Unusquisque^'^  sit  ueritatis  et  iusticie  ^^^  amator,  ut  in 
Aut.  dc  non  alie.  se.  permit.^'^^  §  ilhid  coll.  ii.^^^  [Const.  2,  cap.  5],  et  ^^^ 
'  sitis  imitatores  mei,'  ut  dominus  imperator  dicit  imitantes  maiorum 
vestigia,22<  ut  C.  de  lib.  preter.  1.  ultima  §  non  2»5  [C.  6.  28.  4  §  2]  et  illud 
'  estote  preimitatores  ^^^  mei '  dominus  dicit.^^^ 

Et  quia  sunt  uarie  ^^'*  cause,  quedam  ciuiles,'^^^  quedam  spirituales,^^" 
quedam  mixte,  ut  tetigi  ^^^  in  prohemio,  ideo  de  omnibus  hiis,  tam  de  eorum 
primordiis,  mediis  et  eflfectibus  generaliter  '^^^  per  vi.  libros  ^'^  opus  distingo, 

'"  'coll.  viii.'  and  insert  'ibi,'  B.  '*"  '  peccatorum  dominum  timentes,'  B. 

'"  '  tractare,' B.  ""*  Insert  '  illud,' B.  '«'  '  prephacio,' B. 

'"«  '  quia,'  B.  '™  'I.  est,'  B.  ""•  'est  et  enim,'  B.  '■"  Omit  '  ut,'  B. 

'»-  Omit  '  et,'  A.       '"  Omit  '  ut,'  B.       '«<  '  etc'  and  end  the  sentence,  A. 

'»*  '  Et  istam,'  B.     '"«  Omit  '  ut,'  B.       '»'  '  precedere,'  B.        '»«  '  exceptis  '  (?)  A. 

"9  '  hunc  uel  hinc,'  B.  «"•  '  ut,'  B.  ^'  '  quia  '  (?)  A. 

^■'  '  obseruanda  loquor,'  B.  ^"^  Omit  '  quo,'  B.       ^*  Insert '  pro  quo,'  B. 

"'"'  '  possum  scilicet  post  mortem,'  B.  ^'  '  est  obseruanda  pro  lege,'  B. 

2»'  Omit,  B.  208  .  quisque,'  B.  ^os  <  gjug  -  g  jio  .  morem,'  B. 

'"  '  §  in  omnibus,'  B.         -'-  'hie,'  B.  2'*  '  ad  decepciones  aliquorum,'  B. 

-•*  '  vitetur,'  B.  ■"*  '  ne  comodum,'  B.  *'*  '  decipiatur,'  B. 

*"  '  evitando,'  B.  -"  Omit,  B.  '""  '  unde  unusquisque,'  B. 

'-•  '  iusticie  et  veritatis,'  B.         --"  '  de  non  ali.  gend.  nup.'  B.        --'-  '  coll.  i.'  B. 

"'  Insert  '  comuniter,'  B.  ^■*  '  maiorum  nostrorum  vestigia  imitantes,'  B. 

*-'*  Correct  '  nam.'  -*  '  imitatores,'  B.  ''•"  '  dicit  dominus,'  B. 

*^  '  varie  sunt,'  B.  "'  '  quedam  sunt  viles,'  B. 

'^  Insert  '  quedam  criminales,'  Lux.  -^'  Omit  '  ut  tetigi,'  B. 

"^  '  qualiter  '  (?),  A.  »»  Insert  '  presens,'  B.  Lux. 
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ut  C.  de  iur.  iur.  1.  generaliter  in  prin.'^^''  §  omne  igitur  etc.^^^  [C.  2.  58. 
2  §  9  (?)  ]  236  ut  237  in  ipsa  diffinitiva  sententia.^as 

In  primo  libro  tractatur  de  preparatoriis  iudiciorum,  et  de  iudicibus,  et 
de  arbitris,  et  de  actore  et  reo,  et  ^^^  de  iudice,  et  ^*^  de  aduocato,  et  de 
assessore,  et  de  hiis  que  antecedunt  contestacionem.^^^  In  secundo  de 
contestacione  et  de  hiis  ^^^  que  antecedunt  sentenciam.  In  3°  de'^''3  sentencia 
et  de  hiis  que  sequntur.  In  quarto  de  appellacione  per  quam  impeditur 
exsecucio  rei  iudicate.  In  quinto  de  causis  matrimonialibus  et  earum 
effectu.2^*  In  sexto  de  accusacionibus  et  earum  effectu  et  de  eleccione  et 
electi  potestate  et  de  postulacione.  Sed  quia  quihbet  liber  continet  in 
se  ^*^  plures  questiones,^^^  ideo  de  questionibus  in  primo  libro  est 
dicendum,^'*''  et  postea^**  qualiter  formanda  est  impetracio  curie  Bomaoe 
destinanda  et  per  quern,  cum  illud  ^^^  sit  f undamentum  et  capud  tocius 
cause  processus,  unde  ab  eo  ^-^^  ut  a  capite  '^^^  incipiendum  est,  ut  ff.  de 
edendo  1.  argentarius  §  edicio  -^^  non  intelligitur  ubi  a  capite  edatur  ^'^  et 
non  aliter  [Dig.  2.  13.  10  §  2],  unde  de  autoritate  ^'3  edendi  ^^*  videndum 
est. 

Ars  formandi  impetraciones.^'''^  Primo  inseratur  nomen  actoris  et 
dignitas  eius  et  indicia  et  cognomen 

Forma  impetracionis.  Significat  sanctitati  uestre  W.  perpetuus 
Vicarius  de  N.^^e  quod  H.^-^^  rector  ecclesie  eiusdem  et  quidam  aUi  clerici 
et  laici  Lincoln.  Ebor.^-^*^  dioc.  super  decimis  debitis  conuencionibus  ^'^  et 
rebus  aliis  iniuriantur  eidem,  {alias  graues  et  iniuriosi  existentes  quam 
plurimum  et  molesti)  ^'^^  petit  indices,  decanum,  precentorem,  archi- 
diaconum  Herfor.  dioc.^^'  diocesis,  et  ^^^  si  non  omnes  etc.  testes  etc.  dat. 
etc. 

Extract  2.    Evidence  of  date. 

(A)  Memorandum  quod  W.  et  T.  indices  a  domino  papa  delegati 
susceperunt  mandatum  domini  pape  sub  hac  forma:  Gregorius  etc. 
Inseratur  de  uerbo  ad  uerbum  autenticum,  et  contineantur  in  memorando 
que  sequuntur,  anno  domini  m.  etc.,  dies  et  locus. 

(B)  Memorandum  quod  W.  et  T.  .  .  .  mandatum  ipsius  sub  hac 
forma  :  Innocencius  etc.  Inseratur  autenticum  de  uerbo  ad  verbum  et 
contineatur  in  memorando  anno  domini  m°.  cc°.  lxvii°  etc.  et  locus  et  dies. 

This  seems  to  point  to  composition  under  Gregory  IX  (1227-41), 
transcription  under  Innocent  IV  (]  243-54)  and  further  transcription 
in  or  about  1267.  The  Luxemburg  MS.  seems  to  give  Gregorius 
and  1239,  and  to  repeat  this  date  on  two  other  occasions. 

-"  Omit  '  in  prin.'  B.  -'*  Omit  'etc'  B. 

-"^  Insert  '  ibi  in  presenti  medio,'  B.     The  citation  seems  to  be  wrong. 

•.'37  i  yg] »  jj  238  Or  '  differentia  summa.'  =•"•  Omit  '  et,'  B. 

='»  Omit  '  et,'  B.  «"  Omit  '  contestacionem,'  B.        ^^  Omit  '  de  hiis,'  B. 

2"  Insert  '  ilia,'  B.  «<'  '  effectibus,'  B.  ^is  .  j^  gg  continet,'  B. 

-**  '  diuisiones,'  B.  '"'  '  libro  videndum,'  B.  ^"  '  post,'  B. 

^'s  'istud,'  B.  *i»  'ea,'  B.  "'  Omit  'ut  a  capite,' B. 

"-  '  ubi  dicitur  ratio  non  dicitur  edi  nisi  a  capite  edatur,'  B.  "'  '  arte,'  B. 

-'**  Insert  'primo,'  B.  ■'"  Insert  '  curie  Romane  destinandas,'  B. 

256  i  \y  perpetuus  vicarius  de  Asseleia,'  Lux.  "'  '  W.  de  pokeuelt,'  Lux. 

"*    Lincoln.  Hereford.  Lond.  ciuitat.  et,'  B. 

2*'  '  debitis,  possessionibus,  obuencionibus,'  B.  *••  Insert  '  unde,'  B. 

"'  '  Hereford.  Hereford,  dioc'  B.  tn  ,  quod,'  B. 
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In  B  we  find  a  formula  that  is  not  in  A.  LibeUus  criminalis 
Conqueror  ego  N.  qui  [sic]  anno  domini  m"  ucc"  lx°  ii,  mense  tali, 
regnante  T.  imperatore.  .  .  .  Here  T.  may  be  a  mistake  or  merely 
a  *  fancy '  initial.  Apparently  here  also  the  Luxemburg  MS.  refers 
to  1239.     The  Tours  MS.  twice  refers  to  1239. 

Extract  3.     Citation  at  Oxford. 

Viris  venerabilibus  et  discretis  decano  et  precentori  Herfordie  decanus 
Oxonie  salutem  in  domino,  [The  writer  has  served  a  citation  on  the 
defendant.]  In  huius  rei  testimonium  etc.  Sed  quia  signum  non  habeo 
ideo  eidem  signum  W.  de  N.  [sigillum  W.  de  Brokedis  rectoris  ecclesie  de 
Pethac  {Lux.)  W.  de  Drokedis  rectoris  ecclesie  de  Pethae  (Tur.)  ]  ex  certa 
conscientia  apposui.  Sed  hodie  secundum  districtionem'^^'  Otonis'^^*  legati 
unusquisque  legatus^**^  debet  habere  signum  et  transcripcionem  digni- 
tatis'^^ et  certam  scripturam^**^  siue  caracterem. 

A  reference  is  here  made  to  Otto's  constitution  Quoniam  tahellio- 
niim,  which  was  issued  in  1237..  That  constitution  may  have  reached 
the  writer's  hands  after  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  rural  dean  of  Oxford  might  not  have  a  seal. 

Extract  4.    An  address  to  papal  delegates.     The  pope  as  ordinary. 
The  plaintiffs  advocate  should  begin  his  speech  by  a  '  com- 
mendation '  of  the  judges. 

268  YQg  gggij  j^gjjj  iu^ices  et  vera  mundi  lumina  ^**^  etc.  .  .  .  De  vobis 
dici  potest '  In  omnem  terram  exiuit  sonus  eorum  etc'  Nee  est  verisimile 
quod  velitis  in  aliquo  errare  cum  sitis  dihgentes  patresfamilias  .  .  .  et 
maxime  cum  vos  alios  non  magis  iudicabitis  quam  uos  iudicabimini  .  .  . 
quia  nos  positi  sumus  sub  uobis,  uos  autem  sub  deo  .  .  .  Vobis  pre 
omnibus  et  super  omnibus  est  obediendum  missis  a  principe,  hoc  est  a 
papa  precellenti,^^"  qui  est  iudex'^^'  ordinarius  singulorum,  ii.  q.  vi.  c  ad 
romanam,  ibi,^'^  ab  omnibus  appellandum  et  concurrendum  quasi  ad 
matrem  [c.  6,  C.  2,  q.  6]  ut  Extra,  de  off.  iud.  del.  [X.  1.  29]  et  Extra,  de 
maio.  et  ob.  [X.  1.  38]  per  totum.  Estote  principi  obedientes  tanquam 
precellenti  et  ducibus  ab  eo  missis,  alioquin  inobedientes  ab  ecclesia  sunt 
eiciendi  et  capite  puniendi,  ut  Extra,  de  ma.  et  o.  c.  si  quis  venit  et  c.  omnes 
principes  et  c.  solute^'^  [cc.  2.  4.  6,  X.  1.  33].  et  maxime  cum  quilibet 
iudex  delegatus  a  papa  maior  sit  quam  ordinarius  aliquis  in  ilia  causa,  ut 
Extra,  de  off.  or  c.  pastor alis  (alias  incipit  ex  parte  tiia)  §  edoceri  [c.  11 
§  1,  X.  1.  31],  ibi,  qtiod  cum  delegatus  quantum  ad  illud  maior  sit 
ordinario  etc. 

Extract  5.     University  jurisdiction.    An  Oxford  anecdote. 

Cautus  ergo  aduocatus  potest  formare  tres  acciones  ex  una  iniuria 
sicut  ego  feci  in  causa  scolaris  mei  in  causa^^*  uersus'^^^  maiorem  Oxonie 

-«'  '  constituciones,'  B.  ^*  Omit  '  Otonis,'  B.  *•*  '  decanus,'  B. 

^**  '  circumscripcionem  proprii  nominis,'  B.  *"  '  sculpturam,'  B. 

-**  The  text  from  B.  -^  Omit  '  mundi  lumina,'  A. 

-'•  Omit  'precellenti,'  A.  -''  Omit  'iudex,'  A. 

-'-  Insert '  quasi  ad  capud  consurgere  execucionem  accipere  romanam  ibi,'  A. 

«"  Correct '  solite.'  *'*  Omit '  in  causa,'  B.  »'»  '  aduersus,'  B. 
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coram  uniuersis'^'*"  Oxonie,  scilicet, ^^^  racione-^**  incarceracionis  intentaui 
unam,  racione  scolaris  aliam,  racione  passionis  terciam,  racione  universi- 
tatis  quartam,  racione  mei  et  ita'^^^  quintam. 

Extract  6.    How  to  evade  royal  prohibitions. 

Si  accio  fuerit^*"  intentata  contra  laicum,  exceptis  causis^*"  matrimo- 
nialibus  et  testamentariis,  caute  componat^*^  libellum  [aduocatus  actoris] 
ne  habeat  locum  regia  prohibicio  in  Anglia,  utendo  uerbis  temperatis, 
proponens  factum  subtiliter,  non  faciens  mencionem  de  qua^*^  pena,  ut 
£f.  de  dole,  1.  non  debet,  §  quid  ergo  [Dig.  4.  3.  11  §  1  ad  fi,],  sic  dicendo 
'  quod  ex  predict©  facto  est  in  mortali  peccato  '  nee  quod  petit  aliquam 
pecuniam  sed '  quod  deducatur  ad  penitenciam  '  ^si  yel  die  *  quod  unitati  (?) 
eeclesie  reconeilietur,'  ^^^  et  sic  indirecte  potest  consequi  quod  non  potest 
directe,  eo  quod  non  dimittitur  peecatum  nisi  restituatur  ablatum,  ut 
Extra,  de  iud.  e.  novit  [c.  13,  X.  2.  1],  et  de  hoc  dicam  plenius^^"'  infra 
de  libellorum  formacione. 

Extract  7.     Tricks  recommended  to  the  defendant's  advocate. 

Si  confidat  de  fidelitate  iudicum  et  babeat  bonam  causam,  non 
querat  subterfugia,  sed  procedat  cum  effieacia  sine  mora  ad  cause  sue  '^^'^ 
decisionem.  si  malam,  diflferat  earn  et  intendat  composicioni  ut  dixi  supra 
...  Si  contingat  quod  non  possit  in  pace  proficere,  petat  diem  proximum 
ad  pacem  reformandam  ut  habeat  cum  amicis  suis  colloquium,  et  interim  ^^^ 
mittat  ad  curiam  romanam  super  litterarum  reuocatariarum  impetracione, 
et  hoc  ad  remouendos  iudices  plus  iusto  fauorabiles  ^^^  ob  aliquam  causam 
optimam  a  iure  approbatam,  vel  plures  sub  condicione,  quam^®^  sic 
peroptime,  quod  iudices  uelint  cassare  procuracionem  et  quod  iudices 
interloquantur  super  eadem  antequam  nuncius  peruenerit  ad  curiam 
romanam  ne  possint  emanari,^^"  quia  non  sufficit^^'  causa '^^^  tempore 
impetracionis  litterarum,  ut  Extra,  de  rescript,  c.  postqiiam  fuit  interlo- 
cutum  et  appellatuni  ^^^  [X.  1.3].  interim  procuret  aliam  diem  pacis  cum 
eius  aduersario  et  adhiciat  quod  credat  vehementer  quod  reformabitur 
pax.^^*  et  si  ^^^  non  poterit  impetrare,  proponat  dilaciones  et  eavillaeiones 
et  recusaciones  quousque  negocium  suum  fuerit  impetratum.  Impetrare  ^^^ 
faciat  negocium  suum  per  plures  impetratores  propter  plures  casus 
fortuitos  qui  prouideri  non  possunt  .  .  .  unde  melius  est  per  plures  mittere 
quam  negocium  suum  amittere,  et  sic  ruborem  sustinere  et  cum  dedecore 
subcumbere.  ...  Si  nullo  modo  ^^^  poterit  negocium  retardare,  citari  ^^^ 
faciat  aduersarium  suum  per  alias  litteras  coram  aliis  iudieibus,  quod  sibi 
grauius  est  et  molestius,  et  quod  alii  iudices  inhibeant  suis  iudieibus  sibi 
aduersantibus  ne  procedant  in  causa  sub  pena  suspencionis  uel  excomuni- 

*■*  '  uniuersitate,'  B.  *''  Omit '  scilicet,'  B.  ^'^  Insert '  sui,'  B. 

^"'  '  mei  et  uniuersitatis,'  B.        ***  '  fiat,'  B.         **'  Insert  '  miserabilibus,'  B. 

«««  '  conficiat,'  B.        ^^^  '  aliqua,'  B,         «»*  Omit,  B.  *»*  Omit  '  plenius,'  B. 

*"'  Insert '  defensionem  vel,'  B.  =*"  '  inter,  B.  =**  '  fauorabiliores,'  B. 

»»»  '  quum '  (?)  B.  ^  Insert '  littere,'  B.  "^^  Correct  '  suffecit '  (?). 

*»^  '  tam,'  B.  *9»  Are  these  words  part  of  the  citation  ? 

'^*  This  looks  sadly  like  the  suggestion  of  a  lie.  The  defendant's  advocate  is  to 
gain  time  by  professing  that  a  compromise  is  on  foot,  while  he  is  sending  to  Borne  for 
revocatory  letters. 

«"  Insert  '  hoc,'  B.  »«  '  Mittere,'  A. 

»'  '  Simili  mode,'  B.  »«  '  citare,'  B ;  omit,  A, 
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cacionis.  ...  Si  habeat  iadices  alter!  parti  fauorabiles,  petat  instanter 
diem  certum  '^^'qui  fuerit  dies  feriatus,-^^  et  sic  possit  tardari  negocium. 
at  sic  patet  quod  actor  debet  prouidere  an  fuerit  ^°°  dies  feriatus  et  mali  ^"^ 
malicie  obuiare,  ff.  de  rei  vend,  in  fundo  [Dig.  G.  1.  38].  et  bee  est 
communis  cautela.  Sexta  cautela :  in  allegando  iura  non  nominet  ea 
nisi  a  iudice  fuerit  requisitus  super  hoc,  et  hoc  ideo,  ut  non  instruat 
aduersarium  qui  possit  sibi  prouidere,  quia  iacula  ^"^  uisa  minus  ledunt. 
Caueat  ergo  sibi  quod  retineat^°^  quod  melius  est  quousque  habuerit 
necesse  ^''^  proponere  ea,  ^°'nec  postea  reuelet  ^"^  alicui  secreta  negocii  sui. 
heC  cautela  est  communis  tarn  actori  quam  reo.  Septima  cautela  :  si 
nulla3°''racionepoterit'°^  re tardare  negocium,  cum^**^  specialibusipsius^"^ 
iudicis  amicis  loquatur  ut  iudex  se  absentet  nee  committat,  et  sic  peribit  ^"* 
instancia  litis  .  .  .  Attendat  etiam  aduocatus  quod  habeat  salarium 
suum  ante  exitum  cause,  ueP'^  diflferat  negocium  quousque  sibi  fuerit 
satisfactum,  ut  potest  elici  caute  1.  de  suffrag.  1.  unica  [C.  4.  8.  1].  et  si 
aliter  non  poterit  expedire,  retineat  acta  et  processum  iudicii  quousque 
fuerit  eibi  satisfactum,  si  inter  eos  sic  ^^^  fuerit  actum. 

Extract  8,     Evidence  of  date.   Drogheda  as  arbitrator. 

^•'  Cum  mota  esset  controuersia  inter  W.  rectorem  ecclesie  de  N.  et 
W.  vicarium  eiusdem  ecclesie  coram  precentore  Herefordie  et  suis  con- 
iudicibus  super  decimis,  ^^^peiisionibus,  obuencionibus,^^'  processum  esset 
in  causa  usque  ad  calculum  contestacionis,^''  ex  consensu  parcium  pro  se  et 
successoribus  anno  domini  m.  cc.  xxxix.^'^diei  ouis  proxima  post  festum 
Sancti  Laurencii  ^''^  in  ecclesia  Beate  Marie  Oxonie  ex  consensu  parcium^'* 
compromissum  fuit  in  E.  archidiaconum  et  J.  decanum  et  J.  ""^  cancel- 
larium  Oxonie  ita  quod  utraque  pars  stabit  ^^^  arbitrio  eorum  sub  pena  c. 
marcarum  soluendarum  ei  ^"^^  qui  stare  voluerit  uel  ei  qui  procurauit  quod 
procederet  arbitrium^^^  ab  eo  ^^^  qui  non  procurauit. ^^*  et  si  contingat  quod 
alter  eorum  decedat  uel  absens  fuerit  ^^^  uel  noluerit  uel  non  potuerit  in 
arbitrio  procedere  ^^^  uel  illud  terminare,  subrogabitur  Magister  W.  de 
Drokeda.  .  .  .^'^ 

Extract  9.    Local  colour.     The  Jiouse  in  Cat  Street. 

^^^  De  libello  in  reali  actione.  Dicit  W.  contra  P.  quod  iniuste  detinet 
fundum  de  iure  ad  eum  spectantem,  quia  dominus  eius  est,  fundum  dice 
positum  in  municipio  Oxonie,  et  vicini  fundi  sunt  K.  et  B.,  in  parochia 
tali,^^^  cuius  longitudo  extendit  se  ad  orientem  et  latitudo  ad  aquilonem, 
vel  ad  australem.  (Et  quod  dictum  est  de  fundo,  sic  de  consimili  re.) 
(vel  melius)  Peto  fundum  talem,  id  est,  Sempronianum  positum  in  tali 

*^  '  et  ita  quod  sit  feriatus  dies,'  B.  »"»  '  sit,'  B. 

*"  '  tali,'  B.  '"^  Omit  '  iacula,'  B.  »«■'  Insert  '  sibi,'  B. 

*"  Insert '  id,'  B.         *"  '  neque  publicet,'  B.        '"«  '  simili,'  A.        *"  '  poscat,'  A. 

*"'  '  s[cilicet],' A.  *"  Omit  '  ipsius,' B.  »-•  '  perimit,' A.     »»  '  ut,' A. 

*'*  'sit,'  A.  »"  Text  from  B.  "•  '  etc.'  A. 

"*  '  ad  calculum  sentencie  contestati '  (?)  A.  "*  '  m.  cc.  Ix.  ix.'  A. 

*"  'Viucenti,'  A.  "*  Omit  'ex  consensu  parcium,'  A.  *"  'T.'  A. 

•'^  '  staret,'  A.  «'  Omit '  sub  .  .  .  ei,'  A. 

*"  '  procurauit  uel  noluit  ut  procuraretur,'  B.  *^  Insert  '  arbitrium,'  A. 

'"  Omit  '  ab  .  .  .  procurauit,'  B.  *-*  Omit  'fuerit,'  B. 

"*  '  fuerit  ita  quod  nee  procedere  potuerint  in  arbitrio,'  A.  **'  '  Treheda,'  A. 

»«»  Text  from  B.  »»  •  in  parochia  Sancte  Crucis,'  A. 
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loco  in  Cattecreste  ^^*'  [corr.  Cattestrete]  et  ex  una  parte  possidet  Tycius 
f undum  et  ex  alia  Sempronius  et  in  fronts  Gains  et  ex  parte  posteriori  est 
via  publica. 

Extract  10.    Precmitions  of  the  Papal  Chancery. 

Ad  boc  distingo.  Aut  littere^^'  domini  pape  ^^■^  redarguntur  super 
falsa  latinitate  :  tunc  reprobantur  .  .  .  et  ideo  est,  quia  tanta  maturitate 
docoquntur  et  per  tot  purgatoria  transeunt  quod  nichil  in  eis  falsitatis 
potest  uel  debet  inueniri  .  .  .  sed  ne  locum  quidem  ullum  relinquant 
insidiis,  tot  oculis  spectata,  tot  insinuata  sensibus,  tot  insuper  in  tuto 
collocata  manibus,  quia  primo  transeunt  littere  domini  pape  per  minutam 
litteram,  secundo  per  grossam,^^^  3°  per  bullam,  quarto  per  audienciam. 
Sed  priuate  littere  valent  licet  sit  ^^^  in  eis  falsa  latinitas. 

Extract  11.    Drogheda's  debt  to  Boaldus  or  Bedicaldus. 

^**  Lihellus  de  sepulcro  violate.  Conqueror  de  N.  qui  uiolauit  sepulcrum 
patris  mei  lapides  amouendo,  unde  ilia  violacione  illata  est  michi  iniuria, 
vel  defuncto,  unde  interest  mea  in  c.,^^^  que  peto  ex  edicto  [de]  sepulcro 
violate,  ff.  e.  1.  pretor,  in  prin.  [Dig.  47.  12.  3  pr.]  Libellus  accionis 
confessorie.  Conqueror  de  N.  qui  me  prohibet  ne  per  talem  fundum  in 
tali  loco  positum,  cuius  fines  sunt  tales,  per  quern  fundum  dico  ius  micbi 
esse  agendi,  eundi,  unde  ne  me  prohibet  ago  contra  eum  et  propono  con- 
fessoriam  :  (vel  sic)  qui  prohibet  me  ire  in  itinere  meo  quod  competit  michi 
per  fundum  suum  quod  est  michi  iter  habere,  et  quod  obscurat  edes  meas 
edes  suas  alcius  tollendo  contra  debitam  seruitutem  impositam,  et  ne  dicta 
fiant  propono  confessoriam.  Et  si  vicinus  velit  agere  ne  paciatur  predicta, 
potest  agere  ne  sustinet  et  proponere  negatoriam  sic  : — Conqueror  de  N. 
quiiniuste  vendicat  sibi  ius  agendi,  eundi,  iter  habendi,  item  mittendi  tignum 
et  consimilia,  vel  predicta  vendicet,  ago  contra  eum  et  propono  negatoriam 
(ut  plenius  per  totum  tractatum  est  ff.  de  seruit.).  Ab  illo  loco  in  rubrica  de 
diuersa  composicione  libellorum  usque  hue  super  ediciones  domini  Eowaldi 
breuiter  extracte  cum  addicionibus,  que  non  habent  hodie  locum  et  maxime 
in  partibus  istis  nisi  cum  adiectione  cuiusdam  cautele  quam  recitaui  supra 
in  X.  cautela  aduocatorum  :  ^^^  et  prima  '^^^  que  dicuntur  de  mortuis 
et  sepulcris,  hoc  etiam  diligenter  retento,  quod  in  partibus  Anglie  non  est 
necesse  quod  accio  supponitur  in  libello,  Extra,  de  iud.  dilecte.  fil.  prior 
(c.  2,  X.  2.  1  ^^^),  et  [corr.  ut]  fecit  dominus  Eedwaldus,  sed  nee  eorum 
factum  proponitur  plenius  quam  ipse  R.  proposuit,  ut  dixi  supra  de  arte 
libellorum,  sed  ne  quis  possit  me  arguere  de  ignorancia,  ideo  inserui  pre- 
dictos  libellos,  et  habent  locum  tota  die  in  curia  regia,  ecclesiastica 
nequaquam  propter  regias  prohibiciones.    sed  quia  in  causis  ecclesiasticis 

'^  Omit  '  in  Cattecreste,'  A.  '''  Insert  '  sunt,'  B.  '^'-  Insert  '  que,'  B. 

"'  They  are  first  minuted  and  then  engrossed.  *^'  Omit  '  sit,'  A. 

''^  Text  from  A ;  B  is  diverging,  as  will  be  remarked  below. 

"*  The  '  centum  aureorum  '  of  the  Digest. 

*^'  Full  stop  and  capital  letter.  The  'cautela'  in  question  is  that  a  royal  pro- 
hibition may  be  evaded  by  an  action  which  professedly  makes  for  the  spiritual  cor- 
rection of  the  defendant,  while  in  reality  it  seeks  for  money  or  money's  worth. 

"*  This  can  hardly  be  right. 

**»  Alexander  III  to  English  judges.  William's  point  seems  to  be  that  stated  in 
the  summary  of  this  decretal :  '  Nomen  actionis  in  libello  exprimere  pars  non  cogitur ; 
debet  tamen  factum  ita  clare  proponere,  ut  ex  eo  ius  agendi  coUigatur.' 
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sponsalia  [corr.  spiritualia  ?],  ideo  sequitur  de  sponsali  [corr.  spiritualibus] 
forma  libellorum. 

Apparently  Drogheda,  having  come  to  the  point  where  models 
for  libelli  (statements  of  claim)  must  be  given,  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  Eoaldus  and  copied  a  large  number  of  formulas  from  it. 
These  are  of  the  most  purely  temporal  kind,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
nothing  ecclesiastical  about  them.  At  the  point  that  he  has  then 
reached  the  two  Caius  MSS.  begin  to  diverge.  The  text  in  B 
continues  to  give  many  more  libelli  of  this  non-ecclesiastical  kind, 
including  a  libellus  in  a  criminal  suit  which  is  supposed  to  be 
dated  in  1262,  and  to  bear  also  the  regnal  year  of  some  emperor. 
That  text  then  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  a  formula.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  in  A  introduces  the  passage  which  has  here  been 
printed,  and  this  is  followed  by  many  libelli  which  have  an  ecclesi- 
astical flavour.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  B  represents  a 
first  draft  of  the  book ;  that  Drogheda  took  over  from  an  earlier 
writer,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  a'  great  mass  of  formulas  which  imply 
that  the  whole  of  '  the  civil  law,'  as  understood  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  can  be  enforced ;  and  that  he  subsequently  reflected  that 
he  was  overloading  his  treatise  with  stuff  that  would  be  very  useless 
in  England.  So,  we  may  suppose,  he  determined  to  cut  short  the 
tale  of  non-ecclesiastical  libelli,  to  apologise  for  introducing  any  of 
them,  and  to  supply  a  set  of  more  useful,  because  more  ecclesiastical 
formulas.  He  will  retain  some  of  the  libelli  which  deal  with  pure 
temporalities,  lest  any  one  should  accuse  him  of  ignorance  (ne  quis 
possit  me  arguere  de  ignorancia).  Also  by  means  of  a  cautela  which 
will  conceal  their  temporal  character  they  may  be  of  use  to  practi- 
tioners in  our  ecclesiastical  courts.  Also  he  seems  to  think  that 
practitioners  in  the  king's  court  may  find  them  serviceable,  and  it 
is  true  that  some  of  these  libelli  are  not  unlike,  though  they  are 
vaguer  and  laxer  than  the  *  counts '  or  '  declarations  '  to  which  the 
royal  justices  listen. 

If  we  suppose  some  such  change  of  plan,  then  it  seems 
possible  that  MS.  B  traces  its  origin  to  a  MS.  which  Drogheda 
put  on  one  side  when  he  saw  that  the  change  was  necessary. 
MS.  A  goes  a  good  way  further;  it  does  not  come  to  an  end 
until  the  defendant  is  taking  his  exceptiones. 

From  Bethmann-Hollweg's  silence  I  should  infer  that  the 
Luxemburg  MS.  said  nothing  of  Eoaldus  or  Eedwaldus,  and  of 
him  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything. 

Extract  12.    Drogheda  as  a  representative  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 

A  certain  knight  is  supposed  to  present  a  clerk  to  E.  [Eobert 
Grosseteste  ?]  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  letters  of  presentation  con- 
tain the  following  clause :  et  quia  non  Jit  iniuna  ei  a  quo  appellatuVf 
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ideo  appello  pro  iure  patronatus  mei,  et  emissa  appellacione  ne  quid 
in  preiudicium  mei  vel  presentati  fiat,  sedcm  apostolicam  ajjpello  vel 
ad  eundem[GOYV.  Edmundiun?]  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem.  The 
clerk,  being  rejected  by  the  bishop,  seeks  the  tuitio  of  Canterbury 
pending  the  appeal.     Upon  this  comes  the  following  formula : 

*  H.^'"  dei  gracia  episcopus  Cantuariensis  diEcreto  viro  Magistro  W.  de 
Drocheda  regenti  in  Oxonia  salutem,  Querelam  talis  clerici  recepimus 
continentem  quod  cum  esset  presentatus,  .  .  .  episcopus  .  .  .  eundem 
clericum  .  .  .  admittere  recusavit,  propter  quod  sedem  apostolicam  et 
nostram  tuicionem  appellaviit ;  et  quia  ad  nos  pertinet  appellaciones 
legitime  interpositas  tueri,  ideo  mandamus  quatenus  de  dicta  appellacione 
cognoscatis,  et  si  noueritis  rite  esse  factam  annum  ad  prosequendum 
candem  eidem  prefigatis.     Datum  etc' 

Extract  13.     Validity  of  papal  rescripts.     Use  of  the  '  non  obstante.' 

Queritur  si  rescriptum  fuerit  impetratum  contra  ius  commune,  an 
ualeat.  Et  uidetur  quod  sic,  ut  ff.^^^  de  I.  et  consti.  1.  ult.  [C.  1.  14.  12], 
ubi  dicitur  quod  ambiguitates  iudicum  sunt  amputande,  ita  quod  disputare 
non  debeat  de  imperialibus  rescriptis  :  immo  iniuriam  facit  qui  super  ilia 
disputat,  ut  C.  de  summa  tri.  1.  1  [C.  1.  1.  1]  :  immo  sacrilegus  cencetur, 
ut  C.  de  sacri.  1.  1  disputari  [C.  9.  29.  2]  et  xix  di.  c.  in  memoriam  [c.  3. 
Dist.  19],  quo  cauetur  quod  nuUi  fas  contradicere  apostolicis  preceptis,  et 
c.  1.  di.  c.  si  quis  presbyter  c.  §  sequenti :  ^*'^  et  hoc  quod  dominus 
papa  tutor  est  canonum  et  decretalium,  ut  xiiii.  q.  c.  sancimus  [§  6  diet. 
Grat.  post  c.  16,  C.  25.  qu.  2  ?],  immo  sacrilegum  reputat  qui  litteris  suis 
obiurat,  ut  xvii.  q.  iiii.  c.  neminem  [c.  30,  C.  17.  qu.  4].  immo  ipsius  est 
interpretare^'*^  si  quid  uideat  sibi  ambiguum,  quia  ipsius  fuit  condere,^^^  ut 
ff.  de  pretor.  stipu.  1.  in  preto.  [Dig.  46.  5.  9]  et  xi.  q.  i.  c.  siciit  §  ex  Mis 
[diet.  Grat.  post  c.  30,  C.  11.  qu.  1],  et  maxime  cum  ille  sit  canonum 
tutor.  In  contrarium  uidetur  quod  non  ualeat,  ut  C.  de  precibus  imp.  off. 
1.  rescripta  [C.  1.  19.  7]  et  xv.  q.  ii.  c.  dicenti  §  universa  [§  8  diet.  Grat. 
post  c.  16,  C.  25.  qu.  2]  et  c.  rescripta  [c.  15  e.  qu.]  et  C.  de  inof.  1.  si  quando 
[C.  3.  28.  35],  ubi  dicitur  quod  non  est  uerisimile  quod  dominus  imperator 
unico  verbo  uelit  omnia  iura  subuertere  :  sic  nee  unico  rescripto  :  et  C. 
de  adop.  nee  aims  [C.  8.  47.  10.  §  4  ?]  et  C.  de  precibus  imper.  offe.  1. 
quociens  [C.  1.  19.  2]  et  C.  de  testa.  1.  si  testamentum  [C.  6.  23.  lOJ. 
Solucio  :  Ad  hoc  distinguo  an  est  rescriptum  contrarium  iuri  naturali,  et 
tunc  non  est  procedendum,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  rescripta  cum  suis 
similibus.  uel  contra  euuangelia,  nee  tunc,  ut  xxv.  q.  i.  c.  sunt  quidam 
[c.  6,  C.  25.  qu.  1]  et  xv.  di.  c.  licet  [c.  5,  C.  16.  qu.  3?].  aut  iuri 
pontificali,  et  tunc  subdistingo.  aut  continetur  '  non  obstante  iure  tab,'  et 
tunc  non''"  valet,  ut  ff.  ne  quid  in  loco  puplico,  1.  ii.  §  si  quid  a  principe 
[Dig.  43.  8.  2  §  16]  ;  uel  non  continetur  et  est  modicum  dampnum,  et 
tunc  valet,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  quociens  cum  suis  similibus  :  si  autem 

*"'  This  iaitial  cannot  stand  for  any  real  archbishoiJ  of  the  age  to  which  the 
MS.  belongs.  It  may  have  been  miscopied.  Apparently  the  Luxemburg  MS.  has  '  E.* 
which  would  stand  for  St.  Edmund  (1234-1240). 

^"  Clearly  the  reference  should  be  to  the  Code.  »*-  Unidentified. 

»"  '  interpretari,'  A.  **'  '  contere,'  A. 

*'5  It  seems  evident  that  this  '  non  '  should  be  omitted. 
VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLVIII.  tJ  U 
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maximum  dampnum,  non  est  procedendum,  immo  consulendus  est  ille  a 
quo  emanauit  rescriptum,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  in  pretor.  et  in  Extra,  de 
off.  del.  c.  sane  et  c.  ex  parte  [cc.  2.  12,  X.  1.  29]  et  in  Aut.  ut  nulU  iud, 
§  ex  hoc  vero,  coll.  ix  [Const.  128.  cap.  6.] 

Extract  14.    Litigation  at  Oxford. 

2^**  Precentor  Herefordieet  eiusdemteshaurius  uiro  uenerabiU  et  discrete 
archidiacono  Oxonie  salutem  in  domino.  In  causa  que  uertitur  coram  nobis 
a  sede  apostolica  del[egatis]  inter  W.  rectorem  ecclesie  de  Baselei  et  W. 
uicarium  eiusdem  ecclesie  in  ecclesia  Beate  Marie  Oxonie  in  crastino  Sancti 
Michaelis  interesse  non  possumus,  ideo  uices  nostras  dictis  die  et  loco  com- 
mittimus,  racionem  liabituri  quicquid  dictis  die  et  loco  iusticia  mediante 
in  dicta  causa  egeritis,  reserua'ta  nobis  et  iudicio  nostro  et  abbate  de 
Chame  ^^^  sentencia  diffinitiva  in  eadem  causa. 

Extract  15.    Litigation  at  Oxford. 

3'^  Quidam  impetrauit  ad^^^  priorem  Sancte  Fretheswyde  et  ad 
decanum  Oxonie,  et  cum  sederet  prior  pro  tribunali  clericus  eiusdem 
prestat  patrocinium  pro  parte 'actrice.  propter  quod  pars  rea  recusabat 
ipsum  priorem  tanquam  suspectum.  Queritur  an  possit.  Et  uidetur 
quod  sic  .  .  .  In  contrarium  uidetur  quod  propter  hoc  non  debet  repelli 
.  .  .  Solucio  :  Ad  hoc  dico  quod  propter  hoc  non  est  recusandus  .  .  . 

Extract  16.    End  of  the  Fragment. 

The  longer  manuscript  (A)  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  rector  of  a  church  may  study  (audire)  the  civil  law. 
This  depends  on  the  meaning  borne  by  the  word  perscnatus  in  the 
famous  Super  specula  (c.  10,  X.  3.  50).  Drogheda  holds  that 
personatiis  is  the  name  of  a  dignity  not  of  an  office,  unde  rector 
audire  potest.  He  fortifies  his  exposition  of  the  decretal  by  a 
citation  of  *  ff.  de  tritico  et  uino  et  oleo  1.  ult.  [Dig.  33.  6.  13] '  and 
his  work  breaks  off  with  the  words  et  dixi  supra  in  questione  ociaua. 
A  column  and  a  half  of  parchment  are  left  blank.  On  the  next 
folio,  the  first  of  a  new  quire,  a  new  treatise  begins.  The 
Luxemburg  and  Tours  MSS.  seem  to  break  off  at  exactly  this  same 
place  ;  and  the  Tours  MS.  has  an  Explicit  summa  aurea. 

^^*  B.  has  already  come  to  an  end.  '*"  Correct '  Thame.' 

^"  B.  has  already  come  to  an  end. 

***  An  elliptical  phrase.    A  certain  man  had  obtained  papal  letters  addressed  to 
the  prior  and  dean  and  delegating  a  cause  to  them. 
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Venetian  Despatehes  on  the  Armada 
and  its  Restdts 

THE  editor  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  *  Calendar  of  Venetian  State 
Papers  '  ^  indicates  in  his  preface  the  main  subjects  in  English 
history  which  receive  illustration.  These  are,  first,  the  courtship 
of  Elizabeth  and  Alencon,  and  the  effect  of  Mary  Stuart's  execution 
upon  Anglo-French  relations ;  secondly,  the  naval  operations 
which  culminated  in  the  Armada ;  thirdly,  the  missions  of  William 
Harborne  and  Edward  Barton  to  the  Porte.  Of  these  sections  the 
first  is  the  least  important.  The  despatches  add  little  to  the  tire- 
some love-tale  ;  indeed,  the  French  papers  are  inferior  in  interest, 
except  some  few  which  discuss  the  attitude  of  Henri  III  towards 
the  threatened  Armada.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  convenient 
to  treat  the  disaffection  of  Portugal  as  a  separate  subject.  This, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  future,  was,  or  should  have  been,  of 
supreme  importance,  and  the  illustrative  despatches  find  their 
climax  or  anticlimax  in  the  English  attack  on  Lisbon. 

Mr.  Horatio  Brown,  like  a  true  Venetian,  looks  towards  the  Levant 
rather  than  the  Atlantic.  He  regards  the  missions  of  Harborne  and 
Barton  as  the  most  important  feature  of  his  volume.^  From  an  im- 
mediate political  point  of  view  they  were  resultless,  for  the  great 
Turkish  fleet  never  made  its  diversion  in  Spanish  waters.  Yet  none 
can  trace  without  interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  the 
beginnings  of  that  alliance,  which,  in  the  sultan's  words,  '  shall 
endure  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  '  (No.  369).  The  arrival 
of  Harborne  at  the  Porte  produced  from  the  first  a  curious  political 
tangle.  That  the  English  flag  should  be  recognised,  that  English- 
men should  trade  and  negotiate  for  themselves,  was  destructive  of 
the  diplomatic  traditions  and  commercial  monopoly  which  the 
French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  stubbornly  upheld.  But  as 
France  grew  weaker  and  Spain  more  threatening  the  political 
interests  of  English  and  French  envoys  began  to  coincide.  In 
April  1586  De  Lancombe  spoke  seriously  to  his  Venetian  colleague 
on  the  project  for  a  division  of  the  world  between   Spain   and 

'  The,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1581-1591.  Edited  by  Horatio  F. 
Brown.     (London  :  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.    1894.) 

*  [On  these  missions  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  on 
'  The  Spanish  Armada  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,'  which  was  published  in  this  Review, 
viii.  439-46G  (1893).— Ed.  E.  H.  11.] 
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Turkey.  '  The  balance  of  power,'  he  said,  *  is  not  an  equiUbrium ; 
things  go  ill  thus.'  And  so  the  Frenchman  endeavoured  to  support 
the  hostile  attitude  of  Elizabeth  towards  Spain,  to  which  the 
Venetian  replied  with  few  and  cautious  words.  On  the  death  of 
Henri  III  De  Lancombe  became  a  Leaguer,  and  therefore  on  all 
grounds  opposed  to  England.  The  validity  of  his  commission  was, 
however,  now  denied,  and  Turkish  favour  turned  towards  Navarre. 
Elizabeth  and  Henri  IV  were  acting  in  concert,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  rather  to  aid  the  latter  than  the  former ;  once  again  it 
was  to  be  welcomed  in  a  French  port,  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  or 
should  occupy  the  Savoyard,  harbour  of  Villefranche. 

The  capadan  pasha  also  found  himself  torn  in  two.  A  renegade 
from  Catholicism,  he  had  a  catholic  hatred  for  protestants  and  a 
personal  dislike  for  Harborne,  with  whom  he  came  to  actual  blows 
in  the  grand  vizier's  presence.  But  he  was  also  violently  anti- 
Spanish,  and  ambitious  to  increase  Turkish  power  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  (No.  315) .  l^he  spice  trade,  morever,  was  reverting  to 
its  old  route  by  the  Eed  Sea  to  Cairo  and  the  Levant.  This  the 
Spaniards  strove  to  remedy  by  building  a  fort  opposite  Aden,  which 
would  command  the  approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  ruin  the  spice 
trade,  and  endanger  the  Mecca  pilgrimage.  Hence  the  project  of 
a  Suez  Canal  was  revived,  to  enable  a  Turkish  fleet  to  scour  the  Red 
Sea.  The  French  envoy  stimulated  the  Turkish  officials  in  this  fear 
of  Spanish  aggression  in  Africa  (No.  385),  while  the  Englishman 
accused  the  grand  vizier  of  being  influenced  by  Benavjste,  a  Jew  in 
Spanish  pay,  warning  the  sultan  that  he  should  not  rely  on  the  word 
of  papist  sovereigns,  for  the  pope  permitted  them  to  perjure  them- 
selves with  Mussulmans  when  it  suited  their  convenience  (No.  493). 

Later  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Venetian  bailo  to  draw  near 
England,  although  he  hated  English  influence  and  the  English 
envoy.  It  was  decided  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should  attempt  some 
enterprise,  but  the  Porte  was  divided  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  Spain  in  the  western  or  at  that  of  Venice  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Here  the  disaffection  of  the  Cretans 
to  the  rule  of  the  republic  made  a  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
island  inevitable,  if  only  it  were  attempted.  Thus  Spanish  and 
Venetian  interests  were  once  more  deeply  divided,  as  after  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  Spain  coveted 
the  Venetian  territory  on  the  Italian  mainland.  Hence  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  Venetian  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  long- 
projected  Anglo -Turkish  combination  which  would  divert  to  the 
west  the  attention  of  both  the  Porte  and  Spain.  Of  this  project 
the  support  of  Don  Antonio's  dynasty  always  formed  a  part,  the 
exile  apparently  promising  to  hold  Portugal  as  a  fief  of  the  Porte. 

It  is  needless  here  to  dwell  upon  the  operations  of  Harborne 
and  Barton,  for  on  this  subject  the  editor's  preface  is  a  substantial 
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contribution  to  Anglo-Turkish  history,  founded  on  a  wider  range  of 
study  than  these  despatches  afford.  No  one  interested  in  the 
history  of  eastern  Europe  should  omit  to  read  this  admirable 
monograph.  Apart,  however,  from  their  bearing  upon  English 
history,  the  despatches  throw  much  light  upon  the  origins  of 
internal  decadence  at  the  Porte.  An  active  policy  is  found  to  be 
always  neutralised  by  the  divisions  between  the  great  officials,  the 
grand  vizier,  the  capadun  pasha,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and 
the  sultan's  secretary.  The  influence  of  woman  is  gaining  ground ; 
it  becomes  all-important  to  win  the  sultana.^  Sinan  Pasha  com- 
plained that  his  fall  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  '  a  whore.'  The 
system  of  hakshisli  has  become  universal,  and  the  success  of  the 
English  envoys  was  largely  due  to  their  superior  liberality. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  sultan's  son-in-law,  asked  the  French  and 
Venetian  ambassadors  for  a  present  of  game.  This  was  refused, 
whereupon  Harborne  sent  an  offering  not  only  of  game,  but  of 
domestic  fowls.  The  Spanish  agent,  Marigliani,  bribed  both  the 
grand  vizier  and  the  capadun  pasha,  yet  the  Englishman  procured  his 
dismissal  through  the  agency  of  the  sultan's  secretary  (Nos.  896,908). 
The  Venetian  envoy  had  no  such  resources.  He  would  send  trifling 
presents  through  a  Jewess  to  the  sultana  (No.  665),  but  he  was  forced 
to  implore  his  government  for  a  large  bribe  to  the  grand  vizier  as 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the  Turk  out  of  the  Adriatic  (No.  1004). 
The  very  sultan  was  the  source  of  corruption. 

Talking  of  the  avarice  of  the  sultan,  the  silitar  said  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  this  course  he  would  leave  a  worse  name  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  For  a  hundred  bales  of  skins  he  had  cliauged  his  mind 
about  the  Polish  war ;  a  couple  of  clocks  and  a  few  thalers  had  prevented 
him  from  attacking  Hungary.  The  silitar  advises  the  republic  to  send 
that  casket  which  the  sultan  has  frequently  asked  for  without  delay,  and 
reminds  me  that  when  despots  ask  they  mean  to  receive  (No.  1022). 

The  oriental  boasting  as  to  the  Porte's  naval  force  already  con- 
trasts with  its  actual  inefficiency ;  apart  from  the  squadrons  of  the 
Barbary  states  it  was  of  little  real  service.  The  Porte  was  deceiving 
the  western  powers  ;  its  great  fleet  was  never  meant  to  sail. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  early  the  English  envoys,  without 
any  previous  experience,  took  the  measure  of  the  Turkish  rulers  and 
the  veteran  embassies  at  the  Porte.  They  tempted  away  the 
Venetian's  dragoman,  the  Frenchman's  copying  clerk.  Their  reserve 
stood  them  in  as  good  stead  as  their  corruption.  Two  Englishmen 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  Porte.  Lippomano,  craving  to  ascertain 
their  business,  invited  them  to  dinner,  no  small  effort  for  a  Venetian ; 
but  the  guests  ate  their  dinner  and  left  their  host's  curiosity  un- 
satisfied. Even  in  the  game  of  brag  the  French  envoy  was  at 
once  less  powerful  and  less  prudent  than  his  English  rival.  He 
insisted  that  much  of  the  sultan's  greatness  was  due  to  the  aid 

^  This  is  the  term  employed  in  the  text  for  the  sultan's  chief  wife. 
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of  the  French  king,  and  that  therefore  the  sultan  was  bound  to 
foster  his  alHance,  for  his  master  was  the  greatest  monarch  upon 
earth,  putting  into  the  field  300,000  foot  and  as  many  horse ;  he 
had  just  destroyed  all  the  Huguenots  (this  in  1586),  and  offered  the 
sultan  60,000  mounted  harquebusiers  for  the  Persian  war.  But 
the  pashas  laughed  and  said  that  the  sultan  never  required  aid, 
but  was  rather  wont  to  render  it,  whereon  they  spurred  their  horses 
and  left  the  ambassadors  behind.  Harborne's  lies  were  more 
elaborate.  He  vaunted  England's  thirty-nine  counties,  full  of 
cities,  forts,  and  villages,  its  mineral  and  animal  wealth,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  the  noble  horses  and 
bulls  which  abounded  from  the  absence  of  wolves,  the  sheep  with 
wool  like  silk,  from  which  cloth  of  every  kind  was  manufactured. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  rabbit  skins  and  leather,  which  supplied  not 
only  Europe  but  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  reiterated  the 
boast,  which  used  to  irritate  Granvelle,  that  England  was  as  inde- 
pendent of  other  nations  as  she  was  indispensable  to  them.  The 
queen,  he  insisted,  had  130,000  men  always  under  arms ;  in 
London  alone  there  were  300,000  warriors  always  ready;  her 
fleet  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom, 
so  strong  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

The  people  [he  continued]  are  naturally  brave,  indomitable,  and 
valorous  in  war.  They  attack  the  foe  with  such  ardour  that  they 
usually  come  out  not  dead  but  victorious.  They  are  impatient  of  injuries 
and  revenge  them  fiercely.  They  religiously  keep  their  treaties  and 
highly  honour  their  allies.  Their  judges  are  most  learned  and  full  of 
sound  judgments  ;  they  take  no  bribes.  The  nobles  and  gentlemen  are 
aflfable,  and  delight  in  arms  and  the  liberal  arts ;  the  people  best 
friends  to  their  friends  and  foes  to  their  foes  ;  and  all  obey  the  queen,  so 
that  on  her  command  they  would  go  to  their  death  without  a  word. 

The  final  sentence  is  characteristic  both  of  the  general  religious 
atmosphere  and  of  the  mission  to  the  prophet's  representative. 
*  They  pray  to  God  without  idolatry,  and  wish  their  enemies  death 
without  redemption'  (No.  262). 

To  most  English  readers  the  interest  of  the  volume  will  centre 
in  the  Armada.  It  differs  materially  from  the  parallel  series  of 
Spanish  state  papers  edited  by  Major  Martin  Hume,  for  it  presents 
not  the  record  of  diplomatic  instructions  and  negotiations,  but  the 
budget  of  information  or  gossip  despatched  to  Venice  by  her  several 
ambassadors.  These  were  trained  observers,  comparatively  im- 
partial, recording  impressions  as  well  as  facts.  The  Venetian 
envoy  in  Spain  clearly  had  exceptional  opportunities.  He  speaks 
on  one  occasion  of  securing  a  confidential  document  from  off  the 
council  table,  while  his  informant  on  the  preparations  for  the 
Armada  was  intimately  connected  with  Santa  Cruz,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  dying  in  hia  arms.     Thus  no  published   book  throws 
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more  light  on  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  the  delays  of  the  great 
fleet.     It  proves  conclusively  that  the  Armada  was  beaten  before  it 
sailed,  and  that  every  man  of  judgment  knew  it.     As  early  as  1581 
there  was  a  bad  omen.  Sotomayor,  sent  to  dislodge  the  English  from 
the  Magellan  Straits,  could  only  man  his  fleet  with  the  vagabonds 
of  Seville ;  the  fleet  was  lost  and  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
raising  another  (No.  52).    The  engineer  sent  to  report  on  the  defences 
of  the  English  coast,  previously  to  Mendoza's  expulsion,  stated  that 
the  forts  were  numerous  and  well  garrisoned.     Philip  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  swallow  the  insult  to  hib  ambassador  (No.  198).    Gradenigo 
wrote   on    1  April  1584  that  Philip   would  not  embark   on   any 
important  enterprise  until  he  was  sure  of  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
(No.  207).     In  June,  however,  popular  opinion  that  an  attack  on 
England  was  intended  found  confirmation  in  the  sums  deposited 
with  the  Fuggers  for  raising  German  and  Italian  levies,  and  in  a 
large  order  for  cannon  brass  at  Fontarabia,  while  English  captains 
were  in  secret  communication  with  Philip  at  the  Escurial  (No.  229). 
In   the   summer   of  1585   the   expedition  seemed  near  at  hand. 
Guise  was  fully  employed  in  France,  and  the  fear  that  any  joint 
attack   on  England  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  house  of 
Guise  had  been  the  main  cause  of  Philip's  long  hesitation.     He 
was  now  inveighing  constantly  against  Elizabeth  (No.  286),  and  with 
good  reason,  as  Drake  was  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  Peruvian 
fleet  and  the  queen  was  accepting  the  protectorate  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  embargo  on  English  ships  in  June  was  almost  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.     Gradenigo  from    Saragossa  and 
Dolfin  from  Paris  tell  in  different  forms  the  tale  of  the  English 
ship   which    resisted    the   embargo   at   Bilbao   and   sailed    away. 
According  to  the  former  the  magistrate  and  his  men  were  killed, 
while  the  latter  describes  the  officials  as  being  carried  o£f  to  London 
(Nos.  276,  278).  From  the  beginning  of  1586  Gradenigo's  despatches 
give  a  lively  picture  of  the  panic  and  flurry  caused  in  Spain  by 
Drake's  ravages  in  the  Indies ;  he  encloses  reports  from  Cape  de 
Verde,  Havana,  and  Porto  Eico,  and  among  them  a  vivid  story  of 
a  ship  captain  whose  person  was  stripped  to  the  shirt  and  his 
vessel  to  the  hull,  but  whom  the  corsairs  promised  to  make  a  rich 
man  if  he  would  sail  to  the  Magellan  and  the  mainland  (No.  307).   Of 
great  interest  is  a  copy  of  Santa  Cruz's  report  to  the  king  on  the 
mischief  which  Drake  might  effect  and  the  methods  of  meeting 
him  (No.  305).    A  little  later  a  summary  is  enclosed  of  the  admiral's 
first  estimate  of  the  numbers  required  for  an  attack  on  England 
(No.  331) .    This,  as  is  known  from  other  sources,  amounted  to  90,000 
men.    But  how  useless  were  such  schemes  is  proved  by  the  following 
extract  of  10  Jan.  1586  : — 

Orders  were  sent  to  Seville  to  arm  twelve  galleys,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lisbon  fleet ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  these,  they  have 
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not  even  been  begun,  although  embargo  has  been  laid  on  other  foreign 
ships  for  this  purpose.  Nor  should  this  uneasiness  cause  surprise,  partly 
because  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  nation,  partly  because  neither  in 
Seville  nor  in  Lisbon  is  there  such  good  order  as  to  allow  the  hope  of 
manning  a  fleet  in  eight  days.  Besides  the  king's  determination  to  see, 
to  understand,  to  deal  with  every  point  himself  is  the  source  of  constant 
delays,  and  prevents  the  completion  of  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  evil, 
which  is  the  general  opinion,  and  in  fact  is  most  serious  (No.  304). 

Drake,  writes  Gradenigo  more  than  once,  would  be  at  liberty 
to  work  his  will,  and  an  Armada  for  1586,  or  even  1587,  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  Both  Venetian  and  Spanish  reports  dwell  on  the 
danger,  political  and  religious,  arising  from  the  humanity  of  the 
English  corsairs  to  the  natives  of  the  Indies  (Nos.  333,  337). 

Granvelle  at  this  time  was  insisting  on  securing  the  Irish  ports. 
But  Granvelle,  to  the  general  surprise,  was  not  consulted  on  the 
affair  of  Drake,  and  the  humiliation  contributed  to  his  death. 
Troops  were  being  raised,  but  they  were  raw  recruits,  the  scum  of 
the  big  cities,  raised  by  force  and  kept  by  force  prisoners  in  the 
monasteries;  3,000  soon  dwindled  to  2,000  from  sickness  and 
desertion.  Elizabeth  meantime  could  man  every  ship  that  could 
take  the  sea.  By  July  1586  some  force  had  even  gathered  at 
Lisbon,  but  Gradenigo  believed  that  it  was  rather  with  a  view  to 
an  accord  than  to  actual  operations ;  Parma,  indeed,  had  already 
opened  negotiations.  To  the  end  the  slackness  of  the  Spanish 
officials  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  belief  that  the  Armada  was  meant 
to  frighten  rather  than  to  fight.  The  king,  however,  was  really 
roused.  He  did  not  know  all,  for  Idiaquez  dared  not  tell  him  of 
the  sack  of  Cartagena,  but  he  rose  from  his  chair  in  wrath  when 
he  heard  that  he  was  the  butt  in  comedies  played  before  the  queen. 
Deserting  for  the  moment  his  purely  personal  method,  he  sum- 
moned after  a  long  lapse  a  council  of  war.  Lippomano  contrived 
to  forward  to  Venice  the  secret  deliberations  of  this  body  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  direct  attack  on  England  (No.  392). 

The  return  of  Drake  to  England  caused  a  fresh  reaction.  The 
pope  had  always  said  that  Ireland  was  the  right  objective  and 
Drake's  absence  the  opportunity.  Now  that  the  opportunity  was 
lost,  this  was  the  comfortable  doctrine  usually  held  in  Spain.  *  So 
all  these  preparations  are  being  relaxed,'  writes  Lippomano  on 
18  Sept.  1586,  *or  carried  out  so  leisurely  that  the  queen  can 
easily  be  warned  of  all  that  is  going  on.  .  .  .  Drake  has  done  her  a 
better  service  by  returning  home  at  this  opportune  moment  than 
by  all  that  he  has  effected  in  the  Indies'  (No.  411).  Philip  took 
refuge  in  a  phrase  ;  he  was  wont  to  excuse  the  slowness  of  his 
operations  by  saying,  'The  king  and  time  will  do  everything' 
{ibid.)  Much  sounder  was  Lippomano's  apophthegm,  *  The  French, 
from  thinking  too  little,  often  fail ;  the  Spaniards,  from  thinking  too 
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much,  often  miss  their  opportunity,  as  when  they  failed  to  attack 
Ireland  when  Drake  was  in  the  Indies.  Had  they  succeeded  in 
that,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hour  of  punishment  had  struck 
for  the  queen  of  England  '  (No.  439).  '  The  English  fleet,'  he  added 
on  26  Jan.  1587,  'will  be  out  long  before^ the  catholic  Armada' 
(No.  460). 

The  event  of  1587  was  Drake's  raid  on  Cadiz,  of  which 
Lippomano  encloses  an  official  account  (No.  513).  On  the  one  hand 
this  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  now  realised  the 
necessity  of  offensive  measures ;  on  the  other  it  created  a  feeling 
of  despair.  On  the  order  for  fresh  supplies  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  Drake,  Lippomano  writes,  *  Every  one  thinks  that  all 
these  preparations  will  be  too  late,  and  only  the  good  fortune  of  the 
king  can  pull  him  through  at  a  pinch  '  (No.  512).  The  Spaniards 
now  recognised  that  the  English  guns  had  a  longer  range,  and 
their  ships  better  sailing  qualities  (No.  522).  Drake,  but  for  the  wind, 
thinks  Lippomano,  would  have  treated  Lisbon  like  Cadiz.  English 
squadrons  hovered  off  Gibraltar  and  St.  Vincent ;  the  Sicilian 
squadron  sailing  to  the  rendezvous  at  Lisbon  was  forced  to  put 
back  to  Cartagena ;  no  ship  could  pass  St.  Vincent  without  being 
boarded.  '  The  English  are  masters  of  the  sea,  and  hold  it  at  their 
discretion.  Lisbon  and  the  whole  coast  is,  as  it  were,  blockaded  ' 
(No.  516).  Sugar  was  cheaper  in  London  than  in  Spain,  or  even  the 
Indies ;  a  pound  cost  five  reals  in  Madrid  and  half  a  real  in  England 
(No.  554).  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  were  overrun  by  brigands, 
who  formed  an  organised  force.  The  government  promised  a  free 
pardon  if  they  would  join  the  Armada  ;  this  measure  would  clear 
the  roads  and  swell  the  rolls  (No.  538).  Sailors  and  gunners  could 
not  be  found  save  by  impressing  them  from  French  ships  which  put 
into  Setubal  for  salt  (No.  539).  It  was  resolved  to  employ  for  the 
Armada  the  galleons  which  should  sail  for  the  Indies,  and  this 
implied  the  dislocation  of  commerce  and  the  loss  of  a  whole  year's 
Indian  revenues  to  the  crown  (No.  524) .  Drake's  spies  were  reported 
to  be  swarming  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (No.  559).  The  council  of  state 
was,  indeed,  sitting  three  times  a  week,  after  not  having  met  for 
six  years  ;  Philip  was  sending  to  Simancas  for  documents  relating 
to  his  claim  to  the  English  throne  (No.  567) ;  Santa  Cruz  wrote  to  the 
king  that  he  would  sail  on  20  Oct.  (No.  585).  *  The  king  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Armada  shall  sail  this  year,  for  he  believes  that  the 
queen,  tempted  by  all  these  demonstrations,  will  be  the  more  ready 
to  come  to  terms  '  (ibid.)  A  week  later,  on  12  Oct.,  disillusion 
was  complete.  Santa  Cruz  found  that  he  must  land  his  troops 
and  careen  and  caulk  his  ships ;  he  dared  not  tell  the  king  the 
whole  truth,  but  did  all  he  could  to  put  off  from  week  to  week.  The 
king  was  resolute,  while  those  who  understood  naval  aiffairs  declared 
that  if  he  continued  in  his  resolve  he  would  only  succeed  in  losing 
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the  Armada  (No.  589).  Santa  Cruz  waxed  bolder,  and  sent  an  expert  to 
represent  to  Philip  the  danger  of  the  season,  the  bad  condition  of 
the  fleet,  the  lack  of  sailors,  the  deaths  and  desertions  in  the  army, 
and  to  assure  him  that  if  the  fleet  sailed  it  would  be  going  to 
destruction.  The  king  refused  to  listen,  and  reiterated  his  orders. 
Idiaquez  bitterly  complained  that  his  majesty,  after  spending  so 
much  treasure  in  the  hope  of  a  magnificent  fleet,  should  find  that 
he  could  command  no  more  than  fort}^  ships,  with  an  admiral  who 
would  not  obey  his  orders.  The  marquis  retorted  that  he  could 
not  work  miracles,  and  declined  to  risk  his  reputation  ;  he  prayed 
to  God  that  the  career  of  the  Armada  might  not  recall  that  of 
Charles  V  in  Africa,  when  the  emperor  insisted  on  sailing  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  of  year  (No.  592).  Medina  Sidonia  courageously 
supported  Santa  Cruz,  and  told  the  king  to  his  face  that  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  the  fleet  escaped  destruction  (No.  593).  This  was 
followed  by  the  long  and  fr^nk  letter  which  Santa  Cruz  wrote  to 
the  king  on  4  Nov.  1587,  assuring  him  that  it  was  destruction  to 
sail  in  the  winter  months  ;  the  rising  in  Ireland  was  over  ;  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  the  king  of  Scotland ;  Spain  might  be  exposed 
to  attack  from  a  Turkish  fleet ;  above  all  the  climate  of  England 
was  such  that,  even  without  fighting,  many  lives  must  be  sacrificed 
(No.  595).'« 

Philip  was  at  length  persuaded,  and  on  1  Dec.  Lippomano  had 
secret  news  that  the  Armada  was  postponed.  Santa  Cruz  was 
undeservingly  made  the  scapegoat  of  failure ;  throughout  Spain  he 
was  generally  blamed,  and  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief.  The 
winter  passed  in  feverish  preparations  for  war,  in  fears  that  Drake 
would  starve  Lisbon  by  cutting  oif  the  North  Sea  trade  (No  625)  in 
hopes  of  peace.  But  the  Spaniards  mistrusted  Elizabeth,  precisely 
as  Elizabeth's  captains  mistrusted  Philip.  Each  nation  believed 
that  the  other  was  striving  only  to  gain  time.  *  They  are  afraid,' 
wrote  Lippomano  on  20  Jan.,  *  of  the  machinations  of  that  most 
cunning  woman,  and  so  they  are  hesitating,  and  do  not  know  what 
part  to  take,  whether  to  embrace  war  with  resolution,  in  spite  of 
its  great  difiiculties,  or  to  bow  to  humiliating  conditions  in  hope  of 
concluding  an  accord '  (No.  621).  The  death  of  Santa  Cruz  destroyed 
the  last  hope  of  the  Armada's  success.  Lippomano,  as  usual, 
received  the  best  information  on  this  disaster.  An  unknown  cor- 
respondent wrote  on  13  Feb.  1587 — 

I  did  not  write  to  your  excellency  by  the  express  which  conveyed  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  marquis,  because  I  was  holding  liim  in  my  arms  up 
to  the  moment  when  he  breathed  his  last.  I  will  only  say  now  that  I 
frequently  heard  him  sigh  and  complain  that  the  attacks  made  upon  him 

*  That  Lippomano  secured  a  copy  of  this  letter  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his 
information.  It  was  necessarily  strictly  confidential,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not 
previously  been  made  known.  It  is  not  among  the  letters  of  Santa  Cruz  printed  by 
Dure  in"  La  Arnmda  Invenciblc. 
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at  court  were  sending  him  to  his  grave.  It  is,  indeed,  a  death  to  be 
deeply  lamented,  and  perhaps  as  time  goes  on  the  loss  will  be  seen  to  be 
even  greater  than  it  looks  (No.  629). 

It  is  clear  from  the  despatches  that  the  Spaniards  never 
regarded  their  Armada  as  invincible ;  it  sailed  amid  fears  and 
prayers  rather  than  amid  popular  exaltation.  At  Rome  and  at 
Paris  its  failure  was  regarded  as  almost  certain.  Mocenigo,  to  give 
one  example,  wrote  on  18  April  1588  from  France — 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  king  of  Spain,  although  most  justly 
angered,  will  not,  from  desire  of  vengeance,  entrust  to  the  issue  of  a 
doubtful  battle  the  quiet  and  freedom  of  so  many  of  his  states  and  king- 
doms ;  for  he  very  well  knows  how  much  consideration  ought  to  be  paid 
to  such  a  fleet  as  the  English,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  because 
the  English  are  men  of  another  mettle  from  the  Spaniards,  and  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  above  all  the  western  nations  expert  and  active  in  all 
naval  operations,  and  great  sea-dogs.  ,  .  .  Fighting  as  they  are  for  their 
country,  their  faith,  their  children,  they  will  carry  themselves  with  all 
their  wonted  pertinacity,  as  indeed  they  declare  that  they  intend  to  do. 
In  that  case  the  issue  will  be  as  it  may  seem  to  God.  The  survivors, 
however,  will  be  so  scanty  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  enemy  being 
able  to  approach  the  English  coast,  which  is  fully  prepared  for  any 
eventuality,  while  if  the  English  are  successful  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
queen  will  acquire  such  fame  and  glory  that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  will 
continue  to  appear  greater  and  greater  as  time  goes  on  (No.  648). 

On  the  actual  operations  of  the  Armada  the  despatches  add 
little  to  the  documents  published  in  Duro's '  La  Armada  Invencible.' 
Among  the  more  interesting  letters  are  those  of  Mocenigo  from 
France  of  11,  15,  19  Aug.  and  9  Sept.,  reports  of  Parma  to  Rome, 
written  on  12  Aug.,  and  to  Madrid  on  10  Aug.  A  despatch  of 
29  Sept.  encloses  a  private  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  ambassador's 
on  board  the  fleet.''  A  useful  despatch  from  Lippomano  of  22  Oct. 
(No.  765)  describes  the  losses  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  refers  to  the 
criticisms  on  the  bad  generalship  and  timidity  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
More  novel  to  the  English  reader  will  be  Lippomano's  despatches, 
which  vividly  portray  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  Spain 
until  the  fate  of  the  fleet  was  definitely  known. 

^  The  storm  of  19  and  20  June  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  w^as  of  ill 
omen.  '  This  news,'  writes  the  ambassador  on  2  July,  '  has 
disturbed  the  king,  who  passes  day  and  night  in  prayer,  though 
suffering  from  gout  in  the  hand.  Spain  is  full  of  processions, 
austerities,  fasting,  and  devotion  '  (No.  680).  Three  days  later  Lippo- 
mano reports  that  the  supplies  intended  for  eight  months  were 

^  This  letter  confirms  the  statements  of  several  accounts  printed  by  Duro  that  the 
ships  lost  in  the  fight  off  Gravelines  were  three.  Two  were  the  galleons '  S.  Felipe '  and 
'  S.  Matteo ; '  the  third  is  here  stated  to  be  the  Biscayan  '  Maria  Juan,'  whose  fate  is 
not  given  in  the  valuable  list  published  by  Professor  Laughton  in  the  documents 
printed  for  the  Navy  Eecords  Society. 
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almost  consumed,  that  the  contractor,  Duarte,  was  guilty  of  fraud, 
that  biscuits,  cheese,  and  salt  meat  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Drake  was  believed  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  with  180 
ships  fall  of  fight. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  king  is  very  much  disturbed,  so  that  every 
rifle  annoys  him ;  he  grants  audience  to  none,  nor  dares  any,  however 
high  in  favour  or  however  intimate,  address  him  any  more.  The  court  is 
all  gloomy ;  the  larger  part  of  the  council  of  state  and  war  are  ill ; 
Don  Juan  d'Idiaquez  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  eyesight.  His  majesty 
has  suspended  all  payments  of  any  sort  soever  for  two  months,  even 
salaries,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  affect  the  Armada.  There  is 
some  grumbling,  especially  as  they  fear  that  the  two  months  may  be 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  this  campaign  (No.  684). 

The  writer,  indeed,  wondered  what  induced  Philip  to  insist, 
against  his  natural  temper,  on  giving  battle  to  the  English,  who 
were  known  to  await  it  with  eager  courage ;  it  was  believed  that  he 
must  have  secret  understandings  which  would  fail  if  there  were 
delay,  or  that  the  expenses  of  a  million  of  gold  a  month  could  not 
be  supported  ;  already  the  greatest  mischief  was  being  done  to 
subjects  and  merchants,  for  goods  were  being  taken  out  of  their  very 
houses,  and  without  payment  (Nos.  687,  708).  Mendoza's  *  pack  of 
Spanish  lies  '  forwarded  from  France  restored  momentary  confidence, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  news  which  leaked  out  of  Parma's 
despatch  of  18  Aug.  Every  one  now  augured  ill  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  believed  that  even  if  the  defeat  of  8  Aug.  were 
not  repeated  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  further  opera- 
tions in  1588  without  ruining  the  fleet  and  jeopardising  the  army  in 
Flanders.  Yet  delay  was  equally  ruinous,  for  the  king  had  drained 
the  country  of  men  and  material.  Hence  no  line  of  action  could 
be  definitely  decided,  and  the  government's  only  remedies  were  to 
suppress  bad  news  and  colour  it  as  they  pleased,  detaining  letters  to 
private  individuals,  and,  secondly,  to  continue  with  fervour  prayers 
and  processions.  Every  one's  tongue  was  loosened ;  Santa  Cruz, 
formerly  condemned,  was  now  lauded  to  the  skies ;  the  duke  of 
Parma  shared  the  blame  with  Medina  Sidonia  ;  nobles  and  courtiers 
in  great  disgust  cried  out  upon  the  king  for  acting  solely  on  the 
advice  of  Idiaquez  and  Mora,  for  embarking  all  by  himself  on  p,n 
enterprise  so  difficult  of  execution  that  it  might  bring  ruin  on  the 
kingdom.  The  ambassador  casts  in  this  despatch  grave  doubt  on 
the  well-known  stories  of  Philip's  imperturbability. 

It  is  a  blessing  that  the  bad  news  did  not  reach  Spain  while  the  king 
was  suffering  from  fever,  for  though  he  professes  to  allow  no  occurrence 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  yet  this  war  moves  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
clearly  that  on  other  occasions  he  was  only  acting,  and  that  now  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  perhaps  because  this  war  is  entirely  conducted  by  himself 
alone,  and  that  it  should  not  succeed  brings  to  light  all  his  anxiety 
(No.  732). 
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On  17  Sept.  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  in  high  spirits,  for 
Mendoza  had  written  that  the  EngHsh  fleet  had  been  beaten  off 
Scotland,  that  only  thirty  ships  had  returned  to  the  Thames,  and 
those  roughly  handled,  that  the  queen  and  all  England  were  in  a 
panic,  and  that  mutinies  had  broken  out  in  the  English  army. 
'  We  only  know,'  significantly  adds  Lippomano,  *  what  is  published 
here,  and  all  letters  and  despatches  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  Idiaquez  only  '  (No.  788).  On  23  Sept.  Zufliga  arrived  with 
authentic  news  from  Medina  Sidonia,  and  on  1  Oct.  the  battered 
ships  were  straggling  into  Galician  ports.     Misery  was  untold. 

As  no  one  is  paid,  as  the  king  gives  no  audience  and  does  not  despatch 
business,  the  cry  of  his  people  goes  up  to  heaven  ;  and  Father  Marian 
Azzari,  who  speaks  very  frankly,  said  to  the  king  the  other  day  that 
although  his  prayers  and  processions  were  very  good  things,  yet  it  was 
certain  that  God  gave  ear  to  other  voices  before  his.  When  the  king  asked, 
•  What  voices  ? '  Father  Marian  replied,  '  Those  of  the  poor  oppressed  who 
stay  about  the  court  in  pain  without  being  paid  and  without  having  their 
business  attended  to  '  (No.  747). 

The  despatches  from  Eome  in  relation  to  the  Armada  deserve 
mention.  Gregory  XIII  was  in  earnest,  and  his  death  punished 
Philip  for  his  hesitation  to  avail  himself  of  the  pope's  support. 
Sixtus  V  was  no  friend  to  Spain,  and  no  man  gauged  more 
accurately  the  respective  ability  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth.  He  told 
Gritti  in  May  1586  that  he  had  foreseen  Drake's  success,  and  that 
he  had  warned  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  his  master  should 
make  preparations  at  once,  instead  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  inter- 
cept his  commerce  and  seize  his  islands,  and  then  to  begin  to  pay 
attention  after  the  deed  was  done ;  so  too  in  Flanders,  because 
the  king  had  not  put  out  his  strength  at  once  the  war  had  dragged 
on  until  he  had  spent  more  than  all  the  Low  Countries  put  together 
were  worth  (No.  349) .  The  pope's  sympathy  for  Elizabeth  is  a  whole- 
some corrective  to  modern  depreciation. 

She  is  a  great  woman,  and  were  she  only  catholic  she  would  be  without 
her  match,  and  we  should  esteem  her  highly.  She  omits  nothing  in  the 
government  of  her  kingdom,  and  is  now  endeavouring  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople to  divert  the  king  from  his  enterprise.  The  king  has  prepared 
his  Armada,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  so  slow  in  resolution  that  we  have  no 
idea  when  he  will  carry  his  project  into  effect,  nor  do  we  see  what  he  can 
do,  for  the  queen  has  140  ships  at  sea  ;  she  is  fortified,  and  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  fortify.  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  has  lost  20,000  men 
(who  went  to  protect  the  fleet),  partly  through  want,  partly  through  bad 
government.    We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  issue  (No.  G40). 

On  19  March  1588  Sixtus  repeated  his  panegyric.  j 

Just  look  how  well  she  governs  ;  she  is  only  a  woman,  only  mistress 
of  half  an  island,  and  yet  she  makes  herself  feared  by  Spain,  by  France, 
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by  the  empire,  by  all.  She  enriches  her  kingdom  by  Spanish  booty, 
besides  depriving  Spain  of  Holland  and  Zealand  (No.  G42). 

Even  when  the  Armada  had  sailed,  Sixtus  set  much  store  by 
the  pluck  and  good  fortune  of  Drake ;  the  king  should  have  taken 
his  advice  and  attacked  in  September  1587,  when  Elizabeth  was 
unprepared  and  unarmed ;  then  he  might  have  achieved  with 
small  forces  what  he  perhaps  now  would  not  effect  with  great. 
*  But  the  king  of  Spain  is  old,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  his 
being  able  to  change  his  nature,  and  we  must  just  put  up  with 
him  as  he  is'  (No.  686).  Again  on  20  Aug.  he  spoke  yet  more 
frankly. 

The  king  goes  trifling  with  this  Armada  of  his,  but  the  queen  acts  in 
earnest.  Were  she  only  a  catholic  she  would  be  our  best-beloved,  for 
she  is  of  great  worth.  Just  look  at  Drake.  Who  is  he  ?  What  forces  has 
he  ?  And  yet  he  burnt  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships  at  Gibraltar,  and  as 
many  more  at  Lisbon  ;  he  has  robbed  the  flotilla  and  sacked  San  Domingo. 
His  reputation  is  so  great  that  his  countrymen  flock  to  him  to  share  his 
booty.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  this 
Spanish  Armada,  and  fear  some  disaster  (No.  717). 

On  hearing  Parma's  report  the  pope  exclaimed,  *  The  queen  of 
England  has  no  need  of  the  Turk  to  help  her.  Have  you  heard 
how  Drake  has  offered  battle  to  the  Armada  ?  With  what  courage  ! 
Do  you  think  he  showed  any  fear  ?  He  is  a  great  captain  '  (No.  729). 
Sixtus  seldom  concealed  his  contempt  for  Philip ;  it  is  small  wonder 
that  on  the  pope's  death  Contarini  wrote  from  Spain,  *  The  more 
the  pope's  death  is  considered  here  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
succeed  who  will  prove  more  hostile  to  Spain  '  (No.  968). 

Philip  regarded  the  disasters  of  the  Armada  as  only  a  tempo- 
rary check ;  he  was  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  in  1589.  But 
resolutions  do  not  create  navies.  In  Spain  there  was  deep  de- 
pression, and  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  purely  defensive 
measures.  Philip,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
disasters  were  due 

not  to  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  unfavourable  weather,  but  rather 
to  the  want  of  courage  shown  by  his  officers.  He  declares  that  if  they 
lost  fighting  instead  of  flying— for  one  must  call  it  flying  when  they  showed 
no  heart  for  the  fight — he  would  have  considered  all  his  expenses  and 
labour  well  invested  (No.  765). 

There  were  gloomy  anticipations  for  the  future. 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  prayers  for  the  king's  Hfe  are  needed,  for, 
though  he  maintains  the  contrary,  he  is  really  deeply  wounded  by  these 
disasters.  Should  he  die  at  this  time  of  war,  while  the  prince  is  so  young, 
the  grandees  and  people  so  ill  content,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal 
so  disaffected,  the  council  of  state  so  feeble,  serious  misfortunes  might 
arise,  as  I,  who  am  living  on  the  spot,  know  full  well.    For  the  whole  is 
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held  together  by  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  king  ;  and  were  he  to 
die  everything  would  fall  into  confusion  and  danger  (No.  705). 

Men,  ships,  and  money  were  all  wanting.  Only  5,000  men  survived 
from  the  Armada,  and  these  were  rotting  like  sheep.  There 
were  no  artillerymen  even  for  the  coast  defence.  Such  troops 
as  were  in  Spain  would  sack  the  country,  it  was  feared,  from  want 
of  pay  ;  the  officers  threatened  to  take  service  with  Navarre.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  there  were  positively  no  sailors  left,  and  the 
Mediterranean  mariners  svere  worthless  for  ocean  service.  If  a 
small  squadron  were  commissioned  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of 
emptying  half  its  ships  of  men  and  stores.  At  Corunna  there 
was  no  powder ;  bread  must  be  brought  from  50  leagues  away. 
Spasmodic  efforts  were  made  for  building  11  ships  in  Biscay  on  the 
English  model,  or  a  squadron  of  20  swift  ships  in  the  Indies  for 
rapid  manoeuvring.  But  all  such  measures,  writes  our  informant, 
would  be  too  late ;  usually  while  the  English  were  ravaging  the 
coasts  the  Spanish  fleet  was  stationary  at  Ferrol.  A  terrible  slack- 
ness everywhere  prevailed  ;  the  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unarmed, 
while  Spanish  pride  invented  the  excuse  that  it  showed  a  dignified 
contempt  for  the  enemy.  Commerce  was  rapidly  dwindling.  The 
chronic  presence  of  English  corsairs  off  Gibraltar  made  the  Seville 
route  unsafe,  and  the  American  fleets  were  ordered  to  unload  at 
Lisbon.  The  fleets  for  Peru  and  New  Spain  were  unable  to  sail,  or 
sailing  late  were  lost  by  stress  of  weather ;  the  great  Seville 
merchant  fleet  sank  from  between  60  and  40  to  9  or  10  ships. 
This  was  not  merely  from  hostile  risks,  but  from  sheer  want  of 
bare  necessities.  Seville  had  already  become  the  king's  treasury, 
but  it  was  sorely  discontent,  pressing  for  leave  to  import  all 
goods,  even  English,  for  otherwise  the  duties,  the  great  source  of 
revenue,  would  dry  up  ;  the  town  would  pay  for  a  protecting  fleet, 
if  only  it  could  administer  the  funds.  Under  stress  of  the  great 
disaster  Philip  had  summoned  the  cortes,  and  caressed  and  flattered 
the  members  in  a  most  unwonted  manner.  The  cities  were  generous 
and  patriotic.  They  ultimately  voted  8,000,000  crowns,  but  insisted 
on  conditions;  their  own  agents  must  have  the  handling  of  the 
money,  *  for  in  this  way  his  majesty  will  not  be  so  robbed,  and  all  the 
affairs  will  go  far  better  '  (No.  776).  Every  one  knew  that  they  in- 
sisted on  this  point  through  a  dread  that  the  king  might  make  some 
other  use  of  the  money  in  1589,  putting  off  the  new  Armada  till  1590. 
*  If  this  were  so,  the  cortes  might  find  themselves  called  upon  for  a 
further  donation.  All  this  annoys  the  king,  who  would  like  to  have 
a  good  subsidy  at  his  disposal  to  spend  as  he  likes  '  (No.  784).  The 
dispute  lasted  throughout  1589.  In  January  1590  the  cortes  told 
the  king  that  it  was  still  considering  its  vote,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  should  provide  against  the  injury  which  England  was  threatening 
to  inflict.     Philip  took  this  ill,  replying  that  it  was  the  business  of 
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the  cortes  to  pay  up  the  money,  but  not  to  advise,  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  protecting  his  kingdoms  (No.  906).  The  cortes  had 
reason  for  their  coyness.     In  a  despatch  of  8  Aug.  1589  we  read — 

The  council  of  state  has  discussed  the  question  of  support  to  be  given 
to  the  duke  of  Maine ;  the  council  of  war  has  dealt  with  these  preparations 
for  the  Armada  ;  the  council  of  finance  is  studying  how  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  for  all  these  expenses,  and  to  discover  some  method  by  which 
the  eight  millions  which  have  been  voted  may  not  only  be  exacted  at  once, 
but  also  may  be  converted  into  a  permanent  tax.  This  operation  meets 
with  violent  opposition  (No.  871). 

The  council  of  finance  was.wiser  in  its  generation  than  the  opposi- 
tion ;  but  this  is  to  anticipate.  It  is  easier  to  vote  8,000,000  crowns 
than  to  raise  them.  Experts  at  once  cried  out  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  though  the  sum  was  spread  over  six  years  its  payment  was  clearly 
exhausting  Castile  and  Andalusia,  upon  which  the  burden  solely 
fell.  Moreover  Philip  II  could  never  wait.  He  proposed  to  tax 
the  hidalgos  and  the  clergy ;  he  consulted  theologians  as  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  coinage,  measures  more  politically  dangerous 
than  pecuniarily  profitable.  He  sold  the  privileges  of  hidalgo, 
such  as  they  remained  ;  he  pledged  the  revenues  of  Naples,  raised 
loans  from  the  Fuggers,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  private 
individuals ;  he  imposed  the  alcahala  on  the  Indies,  and  for  an 
immediate  fine  sold  the  mining  concessions  for  another  life,  a 
temptation  hitherto  steadily  rejected.  In  October  1588,  in  the  first 
honourable  impulse  of  revenge,  Philip,  sitting  at  his  table  and  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means,  had  exclaimed,  '  We  will  sell  these  candle- 
sticks if  no  other  means  of  raising  money  can  be  found  '  (No.  770). 
"When  it  comes  to  selling  plate  a  cause  is  usually  lost.  It  was  a 
salve  to  Philip's  honour  that  the  murders  of  Guise  and  Henry  III 
gave  him  a  pretext  for  abandoning  English  for  French  claims. 
The  world  then  and  since  has  been  impressed  by  Spanish  in- 
vasions of  Brittany  and  Languedoc,  by  marches  on  Paris  and 
Eouen,  by  elaborate  claims,  formally  accepted,  now  on  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  now  on  the  kingdom  of  France.  These  despatches  serve 
to  substitute  daylight  for  footlight.  Parma's  army  was  a  fighting 
castle,  sweeping  the  chessboard  from  end  to  end,  straight  to  Paris 
or  Kouen  and  straight  back,  always  crying  check  and  never  check- 
mate ;  the  queen  was  gone ;  the  bishops  and  the  knights  were 
taken  or  deserting;  his  only  supports  were  pawns.  Parma 
clamoured  incessantly  for  supplies  which  could  not  be  raised. 
To  win  France  he  must  lose  the  Netherlands  ;  '  if  I  go,  who  stays  ? 
If  I  stay,  who  goes  ? '  From  Languedoc  Joyeuse  wrote  that  the 
German  and  Spanish  foot  were  not  enough  for  active  operations, 
nor  yet  so  insignificant  but  that  they  caused  great  mischief,  for  in 
lack  of  pay  they  went  plundering  (No.  1113).  From  Brittany  Don 
Juan  d'Aquila  wrote  of  the  bad  treatment  of  his  men ;  he  must 
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either  be  reinforced  or  retire  (No.  1001).  Every  Spanish  soldier 
who  set  foot  in  Brittany  found  an  Enghshman  landed  to  match  him. 
Mayenne's  friends  had  already  complained  that  Spain  administered 
its  support  as  a  doctor  administered  food  to  a  patient,  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  him  stronger  nor  little  enough  to  make 
him  die.  Philip  was,  as  usual,  dribbling  away  his  resources ;  he 
was  neither  bold  enough  to  seize  a  profit  nor  resolute  enough  to 
accept  a  loss.  How  different  was  his  rival !  *  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land's determination,'  wrote  Mocenigo  from  France  on  17  Oct.  1591, 
'is  recognised  in  these  operations  of  war'  (No.  1112).  True 
enough  was  the  pope's  well-known  phrase  that  the  queen's  distaff 
outweighed  the  king's  sword. 

Interspersed  with  the  despatches  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  are  many  relating  to  the  growth  of  disaffection  in  Portugal. 
The  importance  of  these  to  English  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ever-present  danger  of  an  English  invasion  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Armada.  It  was  realised  in  Spain 
that  the  failure  of  the  Armada  might  result  in  Don  Antonio's  success, 
and  so  it  might  well  have  proved.  Before  the  shattered  galleons  had 
straggled  back  from  Ireland  English  corsairs  were  picking  up  prizes 
off  the  Tagus  bar.  The  decade  closes  with  the  English  attempt  to 
secure  Portuguese  independence  by  an  attack  in  force  on  Lisbon, 
even  as  it  opened  by  the  French  attempt  to  act  on  Portugal 
from  the  Azores.  With  regard  to  the  latter  there  is  little  fresh 
information  on  the  defeat  of  Filippo  Strozzi  off  San  Miguel  and  the 
subsequent  capitulation  of  the  French  forces  in  Terceira.  The 
despatches  confirm  the  tales  of  the  cowardice  of  the  majority 
of  the  French  captains,  and  mention  Antonio's  accusations  of 
treachery,  only  too  well  founded,  though  his  French  aUies  were 
less  guilty  than  some  of  his  professed  subjects.  There  is  abso- 
lute silence  as  to  the  presence  of  an  English  squadron  at  or  before 
the  battle. 

It  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  very  genuine  alarm  in  Spain  at  an 
Anglo-French  occupation  of  the  islands.  The  Azores  were  the  key 
of  the  American  trade,  the  house  of  call  for  every  treasure  fleet. 
Antonio  hoped  to  induce  Portugal  to  rise  by  looting  the  Indian 
galleons  (No.  37).  The  Venetian  ambassador  in  France  had  this 
bluffly  put  by  his  English  colleague,  who  said  that  his  queen  would 
give  Don  Antonio  and  Drake  a  free  hand,  as  a  proper  return  for 
Spanish  intervention  in  Ireland. 

The  queen  hoped  that  the  Azores  would  play  the  same  part  in  Indian 
affairs  as  Flushing  played  in  Flemish.  If  they  could  seize  the  Indian 
fleet  they  would  produce  a  crisis,  such  as  that  which  took  place  when 
her  majesty  seized  the  money  of  the  king  of  Spain  destined  for  Flanders 
under  the  name  of  private  merchants.  And  this  is  the  true  way  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Spain,  by  plucking  her  feathers  (No.  40). 
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The  reverses  of  Valdes  anl  Figaerroa  forced  Philip  to  realise 
the  danger.  Henceforth  the  measures  adopted  were  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  usual  irresolution  and  inadequacy  of  Spanish  arma- 
ments. The  equipment  of  Santa  Cruz  must  have  sorely  taxed  the 
resources  of  Spain  ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of 
speed  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  Cadiz  squadron.  The  anxiety 
in  Spain  was  intense  until  the  news  of  the  victory  arrived. 

Strozzi  once  beaten,  Philip  rightly  believed  that  danger  in  the 
future  was  more  likely  to  come  from  Elizabeth  than  from  Catherine 
(No.  107).  The  peril  lay  in  a  combination  of  Portuguese  discontent 
with  Drake's  enterprise.  As  early  as  29  Oct.  1581  Zane  wrote 
that  Antonio's  appearance  in  Portugal  would  certainly  cause  a 
rising.  Portugal  had  rather  been  surprised  than  conquered.  Her 
nobles  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  bribed,  her  merchants  terrified 
by  the  mob  and  tempted  by  a  share  in  the  American  trade ;  the 
upper  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  were  actuated  by  jealousy  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  friars.  The  lower  classes  were  still  solid  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  The  sailors,  rather  than  serve  against 
England,  would  desert  and  hide,  while  those  on  board  must  be  almost 
kept  in  chains  (No.  95) .  When  Santa  Cruz  went  on  board  the  flag- 
ship sixty  Portuguese  deserted,  and  from  other  ships  a  like  propor- 
tion. They  dressed  like  women  and  left  in  the  bumboats  with  those 
who  had  come  to  bid  farewell  to  their  relations.  Days  were  wasted 
in  pressing  every  able-bodied  sailor,  but  the  complement  was  never 
made  up,  and  Alva  said  that  it  was  not  safe  to  denude  Lisbon  of 
ships  and  men  while  the  king  was  there  (No.  94). 

Plots  were  frequent.  In  March  1581  a  party,  including  two 
Augustinians,  were  seized  at  Cascaes  whilst  arranging  for  Antonio's 
embarkation  ;  the  watchwords  were  *  St.  Francis  '  and  *  St.  Anthony.' 
These  conspiracies  spread  upwards.  In  February  1585  the  chief 
men  in  Portugal  were  said  to  be  inviting  the  French  and  English  to 
Lisbon;  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  under  pretext  of  a 
member's  funeral,  conspired  for  the  surprise  of  Oporto,  and  here  a 
Franciscan  was  the  ringleader.  The  friars  were  constantly  involved. 
A  nun  prophetess  was  suborned  by  the  Dominicans  to  warn  Philip 
to  abandon  the  throne  to  Antonio.  The  king's  life  was  in  danger 
from  a  woman  who  concealed  a  dagger  in  her  pilgrim's  staff.  A 
Portuguese  spy  taken  at  sea  threw  away  his  money  chest  by  mistake 
for  his  letters  ;  these  appeared  to  implicate  many  persons  of  high 
rank,  while  certain  wealthy  merchants  fled,  leaving  their  property 
to  be  confiscated. 

Every  day  [wrote  Lippomano  in  December  1587]  reveals  great  despair 
and  disaffection.  The  cause  is  either  the  natural  changeableness  of  the 
people's  temper,  and  their  dislike  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  else  the 
continual  injuries  which  they  suffer  from  the  English  corsairs,  who  have 
destroyed,  one  might  almost  say,  Portuguese  commerce. 
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Philip  II  began  to  repent  of  the  leniency  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  Portuguese ;  it  was  a  commonplace  among  Spaniards 
that  if  he  had  treated  the  Portuguese  as  the  Flemings,  and  the 
Flemings  as  the  Portuguese,  he  would  have  had  Portugal  in  perfect 
obedience  and  Flanders  pacified.  Santa  Cruz  took  a  most  serious 
view  of  the  situation.  His  scheme  provided  that,  if  Don  Antonio 
appeared  off  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  naval  forces  should  be 
diverted  from  offensive  action  against  the  English  to  defensive 
measures ;  the  urban  militia  from  Toro  and  Salamanca  to  Seville 
should  move  to  the  frontiers ;  the  nobles  should  raise  4,000  men 
for  service  in  Portugal,  while  an  additional  force  of  6,000  regular 
foot  and  600  horse  should  be  divided  between  the  Oporto  and  the 
Lisbon  districts.  Some  of  these  were  the  measures  actually  taken 
when  half  a  century  later  the  revolt  broke  out  in  earnest.  Above 
all  Philip  was  pressed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ministers 
to  visit  Lisbon.  Granvelle  went  yet  further.  He  told  Gradenigo 
in  January  1586  that  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  king  to  reside 
there  permanently,  as  the  place  was  excellently  suited  for  France, 
England,  Flanders,  India,  and  also  for  commanding  the  Medi- 
terranean, adding  that  this  would  be  the  true  way  in  which  to  curb 
the  queen  of  England.  Granvelle's  view  has  been  repeated  by 
many  a  politician  and  historian,  but  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  is 
the  Venetian's  comment  that  the  Castilians  would  never  suffer  it 
(No.  301). 

In  the  spring  of  1589  rebellion  seemed  certain.  The  cardinal 
archduke  executed  or  imprisoned  all  who  seemed  likely  to  take  the 
lead  ;  he  garrisoned  the  countr}^  although  his  levies  were  raw  troops, 
more  respectable  for  quantity  than  quality ;  he  informed  the  king 
that  the  country  was  in  manifest  commotion,  that  the  government 
could  not  be  maintained  without  vigorous  reinforcements,  especially 
if  Drake  should  offer  an  opportunity  for  rebellion  (No.  829).  This 
opportunity  the  great  English  fleet  was  soon  to  give,  but  it  proved 
the  anticlimax  of  Portuguese  national  independence. 

English  readers  have  in  Lodge  and  Hakluyt  such  full  accounts 
of  the  Portuguese  expedition  of  Drake  and  Norris  that  they  can  ex- 
pect little  that  is  absolutely  new  from  the  Venetian  documents. 
Yet  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  have  the  same  events  described  from 
the  opposite  side.*^  Mr.  Brown  has  printed  not  only  the  detailed 
despatches  of  Contarini,  but  the  copies  of  Spanish  statements 
enclosed  in  these.  Among  the  most  valuable  is  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  viceroy  of  Galicia  (No.  839),  relating  to  the  attack  on 
Corunna,  letters  from  the  adjutant- general  of  the  Lisbon  garrison 
and  the  cardinal  archduke's  confessor  (Nos.  844, 845),  and  twoexcellent 
statements  unnamed  (Nos.  851,  856).     In  the  English  and  Spanish 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  Major  Martin  Hume's  admirable  essay  on  The 
Year  after  the  Armada  has  made  the  Spanish  authorities  accessible  to  Engish  readers. 
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accounts  the  difference  as  to  facts  is  trifling.  The  loss  of  ships  and 
supplies  at  Corunna  is  fully  recognised,  and  the  English  failure  to 
take  the  upper  town  is  ascribed  to  sheer  miracle,  for  the  Galician 
militia  fought  miserably,  and  the  only  trustworthy  forces  were  a 
handful  of  Seville  levies.  The  reverse  was,  in  fact,  due  to  a  discredit- 
able panic.  Contarini,  however,  ascribes  more  importance  to 
the  attack  on  Corunna  than  do  the  English  writers.  Spaniards 
believed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  fortify  the  headland,  to  use  it 
as  they  have  since  used  Gibraltar.  Here  the  English  corsairs  could 
refit  their  ships,  terrorise  the  Spanish  waters,  and  draw  off  the  re- 
inforcements meant  for  Portugal.  So  also  while  the  English 
government  put  the  independence  of  Portugal  in  the  second  line 
the  Spaniards  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  a  Portuguese  rebellion 
was  far  more  feared  than  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Drake  and 
Norris ;  writers  of  both  nations  agree  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
Portuguese  to  rise  which  determined  the  retreat  of  Norris. 

The  Enghsh  march  from  Peniche  to  Lisbon  is  well  described. 
The  troops  were  strictly  kept  from  plunder,  and  so  suffered  from 
want  of  bread.  They  conciliated  the  Catholicism  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  displaying  images  and  attending  mass.  On  the  return 
journey,  when  there  was  no  hope  of  raising  Portugal,  pent-up 
m'otestantism  found  its  vent ;  the  soldiers  kicked  the  images,  fired 
at  the  stone  statues,  robbed  the  vestments,  and  contumeliously  hung 
a  St.  Sebastian.  Don  Antonio  had  confidently  promised  a  rising 
in  his  own  favour,  but  only  a  score  of  gentry  and  a  few  hundred 
peasants  joined  the  invaders.  But,  as  Contarini  writes,  *  results 
always  fall  short  of  expectations,  and  the  hopes  of  exiles  are 
usually  higher  than  the  inclination  of  the  populace  will  warrant ' 
(No.  841).  The  cardinal  archduke,  moreover,  showed  courage  and 
competence,  and  Fuentes  was  perhaps  the  best  soldier  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Nevertheless  the  danger  of  a  rising  was  gi-eater 
than  the  English  leaders  knew,  and  had  Norris  pushed  his  attack 
home  the  Spanish  position  would  probably  have  proved  untenable. 
Both  at  Peniche  and  Cascaes  the  Portuguese  garrisons  refused  to 
fight  at  Lisbon  ;  Fuentes  abandoned  a  soi'tie  because  he  found  that 
his  troops  were  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio  ;  the  cardinal  archduke 
did  not  dare  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  as  he  was  advised,  for  fear  of 
rebellion  in  the  town,  nor  did  Fuentes  venture  to  attack  the  re- 
treating enemy,  from  the  danger  of  a  rising  in  his  rear.  Of  the 
elements  of  disaffection  Contarini  gives  a  valuable  analysis. 

A  person  in  Lisbon,  who  is  not  a  partisan,  assures  me  that  the 
ecclesiastics,  including  friars  and  priests,  were  the  most  turbulent  of  all 
classes  ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  fanning  the  flame  by  private  exhorta- 
tions from  house  to  house,  and  even  took  arms  themselves  against  his 
catholic  majesty.     The  nobles,  called  hidalgos,  were  deeply  attached  to 
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Don  Antonio,  but  made  lukewarm  by  fear,  and  restrained  by  the  penalties  ; 
they  may  be  said  to  have  rather  desired  than  assisted  Don  Antonio's 
success.  All  the  same  on  the  morrow  of  the  English  advance  many  of 
these  left  the  city  with  their  families  and  more  precious  goods ;  among 
these  were  some  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  city.  The  merchant  class, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  new  Christians,  although  they  did  not  dare 
to  take  an  active  part  in  arms,  yet  did  not  fail  to  do  all  they  could  to  stir 
up  the  population  to  revolt  and  separate  itself  entirely  from  the  Spanish 
crown.  .  .  .  The  people  remained  more  quiet  than  was  expected.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  were  unfriendly  to  his  majesty,  but  they  did 
not  rise  ;  the  justice,  severity,  and  good  government  of  his  highness  held 
them  in  check. 

A  still  higher  authority  to  the  same  effect  is  the  Spanish 
adjutant-general. 

They  have  sent  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  English  prisoners,  who 
have  been  committed  to  the  galleys  ;  if  they  would  only  do  the  same  by 
all  those  who  are  really  fighting  us  while  feigning  to  be  friends,  they  might 
man  more  galleys  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Christendom  this  day  ;  for 
those  who  have  shown  their  colours  during  the  last  three  days,  and  that 
without  a  blush,  are  simply  infinite.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  Don 
Antonio  embarked  he  has  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  provisions 
and  munitions,  while  not  a  man  has  offered  us  his  services.  ...  Of  all  the 
corregidors  in  the  city  we  have  not  seen  a  suigle  one  save  two  ;  the  rest  are 
all  in  hiding,  and  some  have  even  undertaken  the  task  of  supplying  Don 
Antonio's  troops  with  food,  with  as  little  shamefacedness  as  though  they 
had  come  with  him  from  England.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  there  is 
not  a  man  left ;  some  have  fled  across  the  river,  some  are  hidden,  some 
have  joined  Don  Antonio.  The  troops  under  the  four  colonels  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  declare  in  public  that  they  will  not  fight.  We  knew  that 
Don  Antonio  held  it  certain  that  the  moment  he  appeared  and  sat  down 
before  the  walls  the  city  would  rise,  and  on  this  account  we  were  in  great 
alarm  and  passed  a  very  bad  night  (No.  844). 

The  failure  at  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  English  in  conducting  a  naval-military  expe- 
dition. The  Spanish  writers  are  well  aware  of  the  want  of  harmony 
between  Drake  and  Norris,  and  their  references  go  far  to  justify  the 
former.  Had  Drake  sailed  up  the  Tagus,  the  great  river  bay  oppo- 
site Lisbon  might  well  have  proved  a  Syracuse  to  the  English  fleet. 
Westerly  winds  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  cross  the  bar  ; 
Drake  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  forts  which  shel- 
tered a  not  inconsiderable  squadron,  while  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan 
was  bringing  up  the  Cadiz  division.  It  was,  in  fact,  according  to 
some  of  the  despatches,  the  arrival  of  this  admiral  which  decided 
the  embarkation  of  the  English  troops.  A  magnificent  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  the  clock  of  Portuguese  independence  was  set  back  by 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Contarini  points  the  moral  in  true 
Machiavellian  language. 

Every  one  sees  that  this  attack  on  Portugal  has  brought  loss  to   the 
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English  in  persons  and  reputation,  and  to  Don  Antonio,  because  it  has 
shown  how  feeble  are  the  foundations  on  which  he  builds,  and  to  the 
Portuguese,  for  it  has  won  them  little  sympathy  from  the  English,  who 
discovered  that  they  would  not  openly  join  Don  Antonio,  and  hatred  from 
the  Castilians,  who  discovered  that  they  would  not  serve  the  king  ;  and  so, 
as  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  too  stupid  to  act  well  and  too  cowardly  to 
act  ill,  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  English,  and  are  punished  by 
the  Spanish,  proving  once  more  that  in  matters  of  moment  the  middle 
course  is  not  only  dangerous  but  disastrous  ;  for  besides  those  who  were 
left  behind  when  the  English  fleet  sailed  away,  who  had  no  possible 
salvation  for  themselves  or  their  property,  aU  those  in  the  city  who  have 
shown  signs  of  favouring  Don  Antonio,  or  are  even  suspected  of  doing  so, 
are  being  crushed  out  by  various  means,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  will  be  completely  deprived  of  its  native  nobility, 
except  some  few  families  who  openly  hold  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  that  country  will  never  be  able  to  offer  any  support  to  any  future 
attack  (No.  862). 

In  their  secondary  offensive  aim  the  English  had  completely 
failed,  but  their  defensive  object  was  fully  secured  ;  there  was  no 
more  fear  of  a  second  Armada.  It  was  long,  moreover,  before 
Lisbon  recovered  from  its  fright.  There  were  repeated  rumours  of  a 
joint  English,  Turkish,  and  Barbaresque  attack ;  while  English 
corsairs  scoured  the  coast.  Moorish  galleots  ravaged  the  Algarve. 
In  December  1589  we  read,  '  The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  are  all 
panic-stricken  by  the  dread  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  from 
England  ;  and  the  richest  are  leaving  the  city  with  all  their  wealth ' 
(No.  904) .  No  wonder  that  a  Venetian  rclazione  at  the  close  of  Philip's 
reign  describes  the  Portuguese  capital  as  being  almost  depopulated." 

E.  Armstrong. 

'  In  Mr.  Brown's  volume  I  venture  to  suggest  some  corrections  or  explanations. 


No.   7,  for  Cariegia   and   Movison  read 
Carouges  and  Brisson. 
„  13,  53,  70,  for  Duffin,  Dufin,  Delfino 


No.  269,  for  duke  of  Casimir  read  Duke 
Casimir. 
„  289,  for  Saint  Gard  read  Saint  Goard. 


read  Dauphin  (the  heir  of  the  duke    |     „   348,    „  Holach  read  Hohenlohe. 


of  Bourbon-Montpensier). 
15,  for  Edelburgh  read  Heidelberg. 
25,    „  De  Buf  read  Elboeuf. 
53,    „  Delia  Valle  read  Laval. 
70,    „  Pinoi  read  Espinoy. 
70,    „  Haymart  read  Howard  ? 
173,  „  Herach  read  N^rac. 


392,  1042,  for  Borrase,  Barages  read 

Barajas. 

467,    „  Lanua      „     La  Noue. 

477,    „  Anton      „     Southampton. 

509,    „  Caux  read  Chaus. 

511,    „  Carcova  read  Calcar. 

575,    „  Gens     „     Sens. 


„  269,  „  Ortughe    „   Wirtemberg.  I     „   713,    „  Grave  read  Gray. 

I  „  893,  „  Morlan  „  Cumberland. 
One  or  two  difficulties  have  been  caused  by  Spanish  technical  terms.  In  No.  308 
'  the  department  of  the  India  contracts  '  is  doubtless  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  the 
administrative  and  judicial  board  of  trade  for  the  Indies.  In  No.  371  for  *  his  majesty 
has  begged  the  pope  to  grant  him  the  crusade  and  the  exemption  from  the  perpetual 
subsidy  '  we  should  probably  read  '  the  cruzada,  the  esciisadu,  and  the  sussidio,'  these 
being  the  three  forms  of  revenue  which  the  king  could  levy  by  papal  sanction. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Restoratiojz  to  the  Revolution 

Part  II.— 1673-1679. 

THE  Test  Act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  29  March  1673, 
had  the  effect  in  the  long  run  of  revolutionising  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy.  But  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  York  was 
not  immediately  overthrown.  It  was  indeed  now  impossible  for 
any  honest  Roman  catholic  to  retain  permanent  oflSce,  but  the 
necessity  for  the  test  did  not  arise  immediately.  The  new  arrange- 
ments are  described  in  the  Pepysian  MSS.'  as  taking  effect  from 
May  1673,  but  in  a  paper  of  13  June  ^  the  duke  is  still  alluded  to  as 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  the  new  commission  was  not 
issued  until  9  July.^ 

This  paper  of  13  June,  entitled  *  Instructions  established  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council  for  ascertaining  the  Duty  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,'  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  view  of  impending  changes,  but  it  contemplates  only  a 
single  holder  of  the  office,  and  gives  no  hint  of  the  form  the  changes 
were  to  take.  The  lord  admiral  is  to  be  '  able  at  all  times  to  give 
his  majesty  a  perfect  account  of  the  state  of  his  .  .  .  navy,  relating  to 
the  condition  both  of  the  ships  and  yards,  with  the  stores  remaining, 
persons  employed,  and  services  to  be  performed  therein.'  For  the 
better  enabling  him  effectually  to  control  his  subordinates  he  is 
once  at  least  in  every  month  '  to  visit  and  sit  with  the  principal 
officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  at  their  public  place  and 
time  of  meetings,'  and  to  '  demand  and  receive  '  from  each  of  them 
a  weekly  report  of  his  proceedings.  Before  giving  orders  for  any 
work  or  service  to  be  done  he  is  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  its  cost 
from  the  comptroller,  signed  by  three  or  more  of  the  principal 
officers  and  commissioners,  of  whom  the  treasurer  must  be  one. 
This  estimate  being  approved  and  signed  by  himself,  he  is  then 
*  with  the  treasurer  '  to  present  it  to  the  king,  '  and  the  same  being 

'  Naval  Minutes,  p.  305. 

*  Miscellanies,  ii.  401.  Another  copy  is  ibid.  p.  149,  and  two  more  in  Naval  Pre- 
cedents (pp.  35  and  149). 

•  Ibid.  ii.  405  and  x.  221.  Another  copy  {Naval  Precedents,  p.  144)  gives 
the  date  as  19  July,  perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  the  day  on  which  the  commission 
was  opened. 
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by  him  approved,  to  assist  the  said  treasurer  in  all  his  solicitations 
with  his  majesty  and  the  lord  high  treasurer  for  the  obtaining 
seasonable  and  sufficient  supplies  of  money '  for  enabling  the  officers 
of  the  navy  to  carry  on  the  service.  *  For  the  more  regular  dispensing 
of  which  moneys,'  when  received,  the  lord  admiral  is  '  in  no  wise  to 
direct  or  permit '  the  navy  board  *  to  apply  any  part  thereof  to  any 
other  use  than  what  it  was  originally  assigned  to,  or  paid  in  any 
other  method  or  course  than  what  is  already  or  hereafter  shall  be 
to  that  purpose  established  by  his  majesty  in  council.'  Nor  is  the 
admiral  without  order  from  the  king  to  command  or  allow  his 
subordinates  to  do  anything  '  contrary  to  the  known  and  allowed 
practice  and  precedent  of  the  navy,'  nor  is  he  to  'make  or  interpose 
in  the  making  '  of  any  contract  except  the  contract  for  victualhng, 
*  the  same  being  always  to  be  done  by  his  majesty  at  the  council 
board,  after  being  first  consulted  on  and  prepared  by  the  lord 
treasurer  and  lord  admiral.'.  The  admiral  is  only  to  promote  de- 
serving officers,  and  he  is  not  to  grant  any  commission  on  shore  to 
any  commander  *  without  the  privity  and  approval  of  his  majesty  first 
had  in  writing  therein.'  He  is  to  proceed  '  in  all  matters  herein  not 
specified  '  according  to  the  known  and  allowed  practice  of  the  navy 
or  according  to  orders  received  from  the  king  ;  and  he  is  *  to  see 
that  a  perfect  and  fair  record  and  register '  of  all  navy  proceedings 
be  kept  in  an  office  by  the  admiral's  secretary  for  future  reference. 

This  new  establishment  of  the  admiral's  office,  in  which  the 
importance  of  the  king  is  so  clearly  brought  out,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  next  step,  which  had  perhaps  been  already  determined 
upon.  On  16  June  1673  Prince  Eupert  was  appointed  to  act 
against  Holland  as  '  admiral  and  chief  commander  of  our  fleet  for 
this  present  expedition,'  ^  although  his  powers  were  restricted 
in  various  ways,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  his  officers.^  And  on  9  July  a  commission  under  the  great  seal 
was  issued  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (lord  chan- 
cellor), Yiscount  Osborne  (lord  high  treasurer),  the  earl  of  Anglesey 
(keeper  of  the  privy  seal),  'and  to  our  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
keeper  of  our  privy  seal  for  the  time  being,'  the  dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Ormonde,  the  earl  of  Arlington  (a 
principal  secretary  of  state),  Sir  George  Carteret  (vice-chamberlain 
of  the  household),  Henry  Coventry  (a  principal  secretary  of  state), 
and  Edward  Seymour,  empowering  them  to  execute  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,*^  now  void  by  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  York. 

By  this  commission  only  a  part  of  the  functions  of  the  admiral's 
office  was  delegated,  the  rest  being  retained  by  the  king  himself. 

*  MisceUmiies,  ii.  405.  ^  Eanke,  iii.  542. 

"  Their    full    title   was    'the    right    honourable   the   lords   commissioners   for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  '  {Admiralty  Letters,  v.  104). 
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The  commission  was  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
13  June,  and  such  other  instructions  as  should  be  hereafter  made 
by  the  king  in  council,  but  all  admiralty  dues  were  to  be  collected 
for  the  king's  '  only  use  and  behoof,'  and  all  places  and  offices  in 
the  admiral's  gift  were  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by  the  commission, 
but  by  the  king.  This  retention  of  powers  in  the  king's  hands  was 
probably  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  duke  of  York,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  remained  until  1679  an  important 
influence  in  naval  affairs.^ 

The  commission  of  1673  was  renewed  28  July  1675,  with  the 
substitution  for  Shaftesbury  of  Heneage,  Lord  Finch,  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  the  omission  of  Buckingham,  and  the  addition  of  the 
earls  of  Ossory  and  Craven,  and  Sir  Jos.  Williamson,  now  Henry 
Coventry's  colleague  as  secretary  of  state.**  It  was  renewed  again  on 
26  Sept.  1677,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  J.  Ernie,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Sir  Thos.  Chicheley,  master-general  of  Ordnance,'-' 
and  in  this  form  it  continued  until  14  May  1679.'*' 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  duke  of  York  'his  majesty  was 
pleased '  to  '  call '  Mr.  Pepys,  *  the  only  survivor  of  the  first  .  .  . 
set  of  officers  of  the  navy  at  his  restoration,  from  his  charge  of 
clerk  of  the  acts  to  that  of  secretary  to  himself  and  the  said  com- 
mission in  the  affairs  of  his  admiralty  of  England ;  that  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  his  foreign  colonies  resting  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
royal  highness.'  "  The  date  of  his  formal  appointment  was 
apparently  June  1673.'^  This  important  promotion  can  scarcely 
have  surprised  any  one,  for  by  this  time  his  industry  and  method 
had  made  him  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  naval  experts.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  clerk  of  the  acts  by  his  brother  John 
Pepys  and  his  clerk  Thomas  Hayter,  acting  jointly.'^ 

The  appointment  of  the  commission  of  1673  did  not  carry  with 

'■  '  The  despatch  of  the  general  current  business  '  of  the  commission  was  '  wholly 
performed  by  the  immediate  direction  of  his  majesty  (with  the  advice  of  his  royal 
highness)  to  Mr.  Pepys,  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  being  uncertain,  and  only 
in  cases  admitting  delay  and  requiring  the  formality  of  public  debate ;  at  which 
meetings  his  royal  highness  did,  by  the  king's  command,  always  assist,  until  by  his 
removal  out  of  the  land  in  1678  (through  the  malignity  of  the  then  times)  his  majesty 
was  (to  the  utmost  ruin  of  his  navy)  bereft  of  his  brother's  further  aid  therein  ' 
{Miscellanies,  xi.  223).     '  1678  '  is  a  reference  to  March,  1678-9. 

»  Ibid.  xi.  222.  "  Ibid.  '«  Ibid.  p.  224.  "  Ibid.  p.  221. 

'■-  Pepys  is  described  as  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  admiralty  as  early 
as  3  Nov.  1672  (Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  he  lived  hi,  p.  49),  but  this 
must  be  a  reference  to  his  relation  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  not  to  the  commission, 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  instructions  of  13  June  refer  to  '  the  admiral's  secretary.' 
The  patent  of  his  successors  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  acts  is  dated  18  June  1673,  and 
Pepys  was  paid  to  25  June  (Duckett).  In  Naval  Minutes  (p.  305)  Pepys  copies  '  Mr. 
Hewer's  account  of  the  secretaries  of  the  admiralty.'  According  to  this  the  first  was 
Sir  William  Coventry,  from  June  1660  to  Michaelmas  1667 ;  the  second,  Matthew 
Wren,  from  Michaelmas  1667  to  Midsummer  1672  ;  the  third,  Sir  John  Werden,  from 
Midsummer  1672  to  May  1673  ;  and  Pepys  himself  the  fourth,  from  May  1673. 

'»  Duckett,  and  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xliv.  363. 
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it  many  other  changes  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  navy.  In 
July  the  earl  of  Danby  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  of  the  navy  by 
Edward  Seymour,  one  of  the  distinguished  parliamentary  poli- 
ticians of  his  day,'^  and  the  commissionership  of  the  navy  which 
he  thus  vacated  fell  to  Sir  Eichard  Haddock,  but  no  other  change 
was  made.  The  comptroller  was  still  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  April  1671 ;  Sir  John  Tippetts,  who  had  been 
made  surveyor  in  September  1672,  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  ;  Lord  Brouncker  remained  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  of  the  victualling,  and  Sir  J.  Ernie  of 
the  stores  ;  the  extra  commissionerships  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  Harman  and  Sir  John  Werden,  while  Sir  Eichard  Beach 
continued  to  act  as  resident  commissioner  at  Chatham  and  Sir 
Anthony  Deane  at  Portsmouth. 

The  changes  that  took  place  between  1673  and  1679  were  also 
few  in  number,  and  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  character 
of  the  navy  board  as  a  body  of  experts.  On  25  Nov.  1675  Sir 
Anthony  Deane,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  became  comptroller  of 
victualling,  in  succession  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  and  his  place  at 
Portsmouth  was  filled  by  Sir  John  Kempthorne,  a  distinguished 
officer,  whose  experience  of  the  sea  had  begun  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  merchant  service  before  the  civil  war.^^  On  26  Nov.  another 
commissioner  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Chicheley, 
an  officer  of  less  experience  but  scarcely  less  distinction,  who  had 
fought  in  both  the  Dutch  wars  of  the  reign.'^  In  1676  Sir  John 
Ernie  ceased  to  be  comptroller  of  stores,  and  the  office  remained 
vacant  from  24  June  of  that  year  until  1680.^^  Last  of  all  in  1677 
John  Pepys  died,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
from  14  April  of  James  Sotherne,  who  was  Hayter's  colleague  as 
clerk  of  the  acts  until  1680.  Thus  out  of  a  board  of  twelve  prin- 
cipal officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  who  were  holding  office 
in  1679  no  less  than  eight  might  fairly  be  described  as  naval  experts, 
while  two  were  great  persons,  and  two  more  represented  *  clerk- 
ship.' '^  Whatever  charges  might  be  sustained  against  a  body  so 
constituted,  they  could  not  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  naval  affairs. 

"  Duckett,  and  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  li.  312.     Seymour  was  paid  from  13  July. 

'5  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xxx.  397  and  x.  231.  '«  Duckett. 

"  In  1673  the  board  consisted  of  thirteen  persons — Edward  Seymour,  treasurer, 
Sir  Thos.  Allin,  comptroller,  Sir  John  Tippetts,  surveyor,  Thos.  Hayter  and  John 
Pepys,  clerks  of  the  acts.  Lord  Brouncker,  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  comptroller  of  victualling,  Sir  John  Ernie,  comptroller  of  stores  ; 
also  three  extra  commissioners,  Sir  John  Harman,  Sir  John  Werden,  and  Sir  Eichard 
Haddock  ;  and  two  resident  commissioners.  Sir  Richard  Beach  at  Portsmouth  and  Sir 
Anthony  Deane  at  Chatham.  Of  these  nine  were  experts — Allin,  Tippetts,  and  the  last 
seven  named.  In  1679  Jas.  Sotherne,  a  clerk,  had  replaced  John  Pepys,  a  clerk,  and  Sir 
Jeremy  Smith,  Sir  John  Ernie,  and  Sir  John  Harman  had  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  board,  but  their  places  had  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Chicheley  and 
Kempthorne. 
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The  new  admiralty  commission  opened  on  19  July  1673, 
meeting  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  *  at  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  at  the  council  chamber,  until  some  other  place 
shall  be  appointed.'  ^*  Two  days  after  they  made  order  that  the 
navy  board  should  attend  them  weekly  on  Saturdays  at  eight,"* 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  was  instructed  to  require  from  the  board 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  navy  stores,  and  of  the  present  and 
probable  future  debt  of  the  navy.^** 

The  early  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  new  administration,  which 
had  stimulated  them  to  three  weekly  meetings,  led  them  within  the 
first  month  of  their  existence  to  carry  through  two  minor  reforms. 
Before  the  end  of  July  they  reported  to  the  council  concerning  *  a 
complaint  of  the  merchants  against  the  present  practice  of  the 
captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  exacting  more  than  hath  been 
formerly  demanded  for  bringing  home  money,  plate,  and  bullion.' 
The  '  anciently  accustomed  and  allowed  rate '  was  one  per  cent., 
and  this  had  been  exceeded  under  various  names,  such  as  *  freight,' 
'  primage,'  or  *  average.'  Accordingly  an  order  in  council  was 
passed,  on  30  July  1673,  forbidding  the  commanders  of  the  king's 
ships  to  take  more  than  one  per  cent.  *  for  moneys  carried  from 
place  to  place  belonging  to  the  king's  subjects.'  ^* 

On  the  same  day  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  made  an  order 
directing  the  navy  board  '  to  prepare  an  establishment  of  cabins  fit 
to  be  allowed  to  a  ship  of  each  rate  in  the  royal  navy,'  in  view  of 
the  *  very  great  charge  and  many  other  inconveniences  rising  by  the 
unlimited  number  of  cabins '  built  in  the  king's  ships.  This  led  in 
particular  to  '  the  pestering  of  the  ship,'  '  contracting  of  sickness,' 
temptation  to  officers  *  to  neglect  their  duties  and  misspend  their 
time  in  drinking  and  debauchery,'  and  *  the  danger  of  fire,'  '  besides 
its  being  a  charge  not  in  any  degree  allowed  either  in  the  French 
or  Dutch  ships.'  ^^  The  establishment  thus  required  was  presented 
by  the  navy  board  on  16  Aug.,  and  being  approved  by  the  king 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  commission  in  an  order  of  16  Oct.,^^ 
requiring  thai  the  assignment  of  cabins  therein  made  be  strictly 
observed,  '  so  as  that  each  officer  to  whom  any  .  .  .  are  therein  so 
designed,  may  enjoy  the  same  as  a  right  belonging  to  his  place, 
without  being  subject  to  be  dispossessed  thereof  by  his  commander 
or  other  superior  officer,'  unless  by  a  special  warrant  from  a  flag 
officer  or  the  navy  board. 

The  establishment  of  cabins  thus  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 

'"  Adm,  Letters,  ii.  24. 

•"  Ibid.  p.  28.  But  from  a  letter  of  31  July  1675  {ibid.  iv.  204)  it  appears  that 
the  commission  afterwards  came  to  meet  only  once  a  week — on  Wednesdays  at 
Hampton  Court.  Pepys  thought  this  insufficient,  and  the  letter  in  question  recom- 
mends that  they  should  meet  on  Saturdays  altio. 

■«  Ibid.  n.  28. 

■-'  Naval  Precedents  p.  478.  "  Ibid.  p.  525.  ■*  Ibid.  p.  529. 
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For  Ships  of  the  First  and  Second  Rate. 

Upon  the  poop  for  trumpeters 4 

Round  house— the  eldest  captain 1 

Afore  the  round  house,  on  the  starboard  side  —the  second  captain      .  1 
Afore    the    second    captain    on    the    starboard     side — the     eldest 

lieutenant 1 

Afore  the  round  house  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  secretary,  if  an 

admiral 1 

Afore  the  secretary  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  master     ...  1 
In  the  two  bulkhead  cabins  upon  the  quarter  deck — the  chief  mate 

and  judge  advocate 2 

Bulkhead  of   the  coach    on  the  starboard  side,  for    the  second 

lieutenant 1 

On  the  larboard  side — the  commander  of  the  land  officers         .         .  1 

Upper  great  cabin  for  the  commander 1 

In  the  lobby  on  the  starboard  side — the  minister      ....  1 

On  the  larboard  side  (if  no  staircase) — a  land  officer          ...  1 
On  the  bulkhead  of  the  forecastle  on  the  starboard  side,   for  the 

carpenter 1 

On  the  bulkhead  of  the  forecastle  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  boat- 
swain           1 

Within  the  forecastle  on  that  side,  for  his  mate         ....  1 
The  lower  great  cabin  for  the  reformadoes. 

On  the  second  deck,  canvas  cabins,  for  mates,  pilots,  pursers,  mid- 
shipmen, and  other  officers,  as  the  captain  pleases  to  dispose  of 

them 18 

Pantries  of  wood  for  the  commander's  use         .....  2 

In  the  gunroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

In  the  gunroom,  standing  cabins  for  mates 2 

Hanging  cabins 6 

Cockpit  for  the  purser,  steward,  and  chyrurgeon's  mates  ...  5 

Steward  room 1 


For  Third-rate  Ships. 

Upon  the  poop  for  trumpeters 

Round  house  divided — the  starboard  side,  the  master 

On  the  larboard  side,  the  lieutenant 

Afore  the  round  house,  on  the  starboard  side,  for  a  chief  mate,  if  no 

second  lieutenant 

On  the  larboard  side,  for  the  minister 

In  the  coach — half-cabins  for  servants 

Bulkhead  of  the  coach  on  the  starboard  side— a  second  mate     . 

Larboard  side — a  land  officer 

Bulkhead  of  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side — the  carpenter 
On  the  larboard  side — the  boatswain  ...... 

In  the  steerage,  cabins  for  a  second  mate  and  pilot 

Pantries  for  the  captain 

Forecastle  bulkhead,  on  the  starboard  side— the  cook 
Larboard  side — the  boatswain's  mate 
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Under  the  gangway — the  coxswain  and  midshipmen          ...  2 

In  the  forecastle — a  midshipman  and  carpenter's  mate      ...  2 

In  the  gunroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeou            ...  2 

In  the  gunroom,  standing  cabins 2 

Between  Decks,  before  the  Gunroom  Bulkhead. 

Cockpit — the  purser 1 

The  steward's  room  and  cabin 1 

The  chyrurgeon's  mate 1 

The  captain's  storeroom .1 

For  Fourth-rates. 

On  the  poop — trumpeter's  cabins 2 

The  round  house  (if  divided) — the  master  and  lieutenant           .        .  2 

In  the  cuddy — two  mates          ........  2 

Bulkhead  of  the  steerage  on  the  starboard  side — the  carpenter  .        .  1 

On  the  larboard  side — the  boatswain 1 

In  the  steerage,  for  a  land  officer  and  midshipman    .         .         .         .2 

Pantry  for  the  captain 1 

Forecastle  bulkhead  on  the  starboard  side — the  cook         ...  1 

Larboard  side — the  boatswain's  mate 1 

In  the  gunroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

Between  Decks. 

Cockpit — the  purser,  steward,  and  chyrurgeon's  mate        ...  3 

Captain's  store  room 1 

In  the  forecastle — carpenter's  mate  and  midshipman         ...  2 

For  a  Fifth-rate. 

Round  house — the  master 1 

Bulkhead  of  the  steerage  on  the  starboard  side — the  carpenter  .        .  1 

Larboard  side — a  lieutenant 1 

In  the  steerage — two  mates  and  midshipmen 2 

Bulkhead  of  the  gunroom — gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

Cockpit — purser ,  1 

Steward  room .         ,         ,        ,1 

Chyrurgeon's  mate 1 

Bulkhead  of  the  forecastle — the  boatswain  and  cook          ...  2 

For  Sixth-rates. 

The  steerage  bulkhead — the  master 1 

Cockpit  built  in  hold — the  boatswain,  carpenter,  gunner,  and  other 

officers 0 

No  standing  cabins  on  the  middle  deck  of  the  1st  and  2nd  rate  ships 

to  be  more  than  six  foot  long  fore  and  aft,  ani  five  foot  wide 

upon  the  deck. 
No  cabin  in  the  steerage  and  forecastle  of  a  3rd  and  4th  rate  ship  to  be 

more  than  five  foot  nine  inches  long  and  four  inches  [sic']  wide 

upon  the  upper  deck. 
In  the  steerage  of  a  5th-rate  ship  no  cabin  to  be  more  than  five  foot 

six  inches  long,  and  four  foot  wide  upon  the  upper  deck. 
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In  1673  the  principle  of  pensions  on  superannuation,  which  had 
been  appHed  in  1672  to  cases  of  old  age,^*  was  extended  to  officers 
wounded  in  service  at  sea.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  had 
been  taken  by  the  duke  of  York  just  before  resigning  office,  for  on 
6  June  an  order  in  council  was  adopted,  on  his  suggestion,  giving 
to  such  officers  one  year's  wages,  '  and  the  continuance  of  them  in 
pay  during  the  whole  time  they  shall  by  good  proof  appear  to  have 
lain  under  cure.'  These  wages  were  to  be  :.  for  the  first  three  rates, 
what  they  actually  received  ;  and  for  the  last  three  rates,  what  the 
corresponding  officer  would  receive  on  board  a  third-rate.  This 
was  to  be  paid  '  in  ready  money,  and  not  by  pension,  and  extend 
not  to  any  less  wound  than  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb,  or  the  total 
loss  of  the  use  of  a  limb,'  or  *  such  as  shall  be  (upon  joint  search 
made  by  the  king's  Serjeant  chyrurgeons  and  chyrurgeon-general 
of  the  fleet)  by  them  certified  to  be  in  all  the  effects  thereof  of  equal 
prejudice  to  the  health  of  the  body  with  the  loss  of  a  limb.'  ^-^  On 
15  Oct.  1673  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  6  June  were  extended 
by  another  order  in  council,  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
admiralty  commission,  to  volunteers  borne  '  by  particular  order  of 
the  lord  high  admiral,'  and  to  '  the  officers  of  the  land  soldiers 
serving  on  board  any  of  his  majesty's  ships,'  'both  as  to  their  own 
relief  in  case  of  wounds,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  in  case  of 
death.'  "^^  Four  months  later,  on  6  Feb.  1673-4,  another  order  in 
council,  also  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  admiralty  com- 
mission, carried  the  same  principle  a  little  further.  This  provided 
that  in  cases  not  coming  under  the  order  of  6  June,  owing  to  the 
wounds  received  at  sea  not  being  equal  to  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb, 
*  the  party  wounded  may  be  continued  during  the  time  of  his  cure 
in  the  pay  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  and  be 
further  allowed  .  .  .  such  expenses  relating  to  his  said  cure  as, 
upon  producing  the  particulars  thereof  from  his  doctor,  nurse, 
apothecary,  and  chyrurgeon  respectively,  shall  be  found  reasonable ' 
by  the  *  chyrurgeon-general  at  land  '  and  the  chyrurgeon-general  of 
the  fleet.  Volunteers  recommended  by  special  warrant  from  the 
king,  or  the  lord  high  admiral  for  the  time  being,  were  to  have  allow- 
ance for  their  wounds  as  if  they  were  lieutenants,  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  wounded.'^^ 

On  6  May  1674  the  system  of  half-pay  for  officers  during  the 

'•"  Ante,  p.  64.  The  report  of  the  commission  of  1618  had  allowed  for  the 
charge  of  certain  '  reasonable  pensions  to  those  aged  and  impotent  servants  which  are 
unfit  to  be  continued  in  their  places,'  but  these  were  special  cases  of  seamen  and 
labourers  in  the  yard,  and  there  were  only  six  of  them  altogether. 

■"  Naval  Precedents,  p.  218.  There  is  another  copy  in  Miscellanies,  vi.  67.  This 
order  was  '  explained  '  by  a  subsequent  order  of  27  March  1674,  which  provided  that 
flag  officers  should  have  their  year's  pay  according  to  the  flag  borne  at  the  time  of 
wounding,  and  not  according  to  the  pay  due  to  them  as  captains  of  ships  {Nav,  Free. 
221,  and  Misc.  vi.  69). 

-'  Naval  Precedents,  p.  219.  -'  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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time  when  they  were  not  actually  employed,  which  had  been  first 
established  for  flag  officers  in  July  1668,-**  was  extended  by  order  in 
counciP^  to  the  captains  of  first  and  second  rates,  and  to  the 
second  captains  of  flag  ships.  The  order  refers  to  the  '  establish- 
ment some  time  since  made  by  his  majesty  in  council '  whereby 
*  an  allowance  is  already  provided  for  the  support  of  such  sea  com- 
manders in  time  of  peace  as  have  had  the  honour  of  bearing  a  flag 
in  his  majesty's  fleets  during  a  war,'  and  the  absence  of  similar 
provision  *  for  such  other  commanders  as,  having  not  carried  a  flag, 
have  nevertheless  borne  command  in  his  majesty's  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  rate,  and  therein  gone  through  the  greatest  hardships 
of  war,  without  any  of  the  encouragements  arising  from  the  acci- 
dental benefits  incident  to  commanders  of  lesser  ships  from  prizes, 
convoys,  and  otherwise,'  and  provides  for  '  an  allowance  of  half-pay  ' 
in  such  cases,  to  continue  *  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  unprovided 
for  to  the  value  of  the  like  half-pay,  either  by  some  new  employ- 
ment in  his  majesty's  service  or  by  any  pension,  annuity,  or  other 
benefit  which  already  is  or  hereafter  may  be  conferred  by  his 
majesty,'  it  being  understood  that  if  the  value  of  such  employment 
should  fall  short  of  half-pay,  it  was  to  be  made  up  to  that 
amount.  Half-pay  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  value  of 
the  best  command  in  which  the  officer  in  question  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  no  such  commander  or  captain  '  shall  go  abroad  in 
any  merchant's  service  without  his  majesty's  licence  first  had  and 
obtained.' 

A  twelvemonth  later,  on  19  May  1675,  the  provisions  of  this 
establishment  were  still  further  relaxed  by  order  in  council,^''  so  as 
to  enable  commanders  of  squadrons  to  share  its  benefits.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  Sir  Eobert  Kobinson,  pointing  out  that  although 
not  qualified  for  half-pay  as  a  flag  officer  or  the  commander  of  a 
first  or  second  rate,  '  he  hath  gone  through  considerable  charges  by 
having  had  the  chief  command  of  several  considerable  squadrons  of 
ships  both  in  the  former  and  latter  war  with  the  Dutch.'  The 
strength  of  this  claim  was  at  once  recognised,  and  half-pay  was 
extended  *  to  such  commanders  as  shall  have  the  command  of  twelve 
ships  of  war,  besides  fire  ships  and  small  craft ;  '  and  they  were  to 
receive  the  same  allowance  as  the  rear-admiral  of  a  squadron  received 
on  the  previous  establishment.^'  Another  order  in  council  of  the 
same  date,  and  following  the  lines  of  the  previous  order  of  6  May 
1674,  established  an  allowance  of  half-pay  '  to  the  several  persons 
now  living  who  have  served  as  masters  in  his  majesty's  ships  of  the 
first  and  second  rate '  in  the  last  war,  in  consideration  of  the  *  trust 

-s  See  ante,  p.  63. 

^  Naval  Precedents,  p.  164.    There  is  another  copy  on  p.  259. 

»•  roid.  p.  165. 

*'  I.e.  150?.  a  year.     See  ante,  p.  64. 
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reposed  in  the  masters  which  serve  in '  the  'great  ships,  and  the  small 
number  of  persons  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  same.'  ^- 

Early  in  the  reign  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  a  change  was  made  in  the  system  of 
dealing  with  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Holland  the  temporary  commission  for  this  purpose^  was 
withdrawn,  partly  in  order  to  '  retrench  the  great  charge  attending 
the  same,'  and  partly  because  'by  the  determination  of  the  war  the 
principal  ground  of  that  commission  is  removed.'  *•  The  duties  of 
the  commission  were  thereupon  handed  over  by  a  warrant  from  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  dated  28  March  1674,  to   James   Pierce, 

*  chyrurgeon-general  of  the  navy.'  ^^  There  is  among  the  Pepysian 
papers  a  report  from  him  made  to  Pepys  '  for  the  king's  informa- 
tion,' dated  September  1687,  which  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
reforms  he  had  introduced  during  a  long  tenure  of  office.^*^  From 
this  report  it  appears  that  Pierce  had  been  first  commissioned  to 
take  care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  by  an  order  from  the  duke 
of  York,  dated  20  June  1670,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  two 
men  on  board  his  yacht,^^  and  thus  he  was  only  returning  to  duties 
with  which  he  was  already  familiar.     In  1687  he  claimed  to  have 

*  reduced  it  into  such  a  method  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  (or  whom- 
soever shall  succeed  me)  to  wrong  his  majesty  or  injure  his  subjects.' 

1.  No  man  was  received  on  shore  from  any  ship  without  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  captain  and  officers,  '  whereof  the  purser  or  steward 
is  required  to  be  one,'  in  order  that  his  allowance  on  board  may  be 
stopped  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  his  accommodation  on  shore. 

2.  Either  by  contract  or  perhaps  by  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  insurance,  based  on  a  calculation  of  averages,  it  was  arranged 
that  '  how  long  soever  any  man  lies  sick  on  shore  his  majesty  pays 
but  6s.  Sd.  for  attendance,  physic,  and  surgery.'  3.  On  the  making 
up  of  the  accounts  of  the  department  the  chyrurgeon-general's 
'  deputies  for  that  service '  were  not  only  required  to  produce  the 
certificate  above  mentioned  for  each  man,  '  but  they  swear  also  to 
the  truth  of  the  account,'  and  'give  not  only  their  own  receipts  for  the 
money,  but  produce  also  (after  payment)  each  landlord  or  land- 

**  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  167  and  261.  This  establishment  for  masters  applied  only 
to  those  who  had  served  in  the  second  Dutch  war  of  the  reign.  A  case  came  up  in  1676 
of  a  certain  Captain  Pybus,  who  had  served  as  master  in  the  first  war  and  as  commander 
of  a  small  ship  in  the  second,  and  had  thus  lost  his  half-pay  as  master  by  his 
promotion  to  be  captain.  On  14  Dec.  he  was  put  on  the  masters'  establishment  by 
special  order  from  the  council  table  as  '  the  only  surviving  master  of  the  first  and 
second  rate  ships  unprovided  for  of  all  that  served  his  majesty  in  the  former  war ' 
{Adm.  Letters,  v.  285). 

^^  Ante,  p  64. 

^*  Miscellanies,  xi.  106.  ^  Ibid. 

'"  Tbid.  The  original  report  is  pasted  into  the  volume  of  Miscellanies.  It  includes 
copies  of  the  various  orders  and  warrants,  and  specimens  of  the  various  printed  forms 
used  in  carrying  out  the  system  established  by  Pierce.  /'  Ibid, 
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lady's  receipt  for  the  money  in  that  account  said  to  be  due  for  each 
man's  quarters.'  But  the  work  of  the  chyrurgeon-general's 
department  was  not  confined  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
it  was  at  this  time  extended  also  to  the  provision  of  medical 
necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  fleet.  By  an  order  from  the 
navy  board,  dated  8  Feb.  1672-3,  itself  in  pursuance  of  an 
earlier  warrant  of  *  January  last '  from  the  lord  high  admiral, 
James  Pierce  had  been  directed,  *  for  the  more  regular  and  season- 
able supplying  of  his  majesty's  ships  with  the  necessaries  appointed 
for  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  of  his  majesty's  fleet,'  to 
issue  from  time  to  time,  upon  receipt  of  warrant  from  the  navy 
board,  *  the  usual  proportion  of  spices  and  other  necessaries '  to 
the  surgeons  of  the  ships  named  in  the  warrant,  taking  care  that 
the  inclusive  charges  (including  'boxes,  porterage,  and  trans- 
portation ')  do  not  exceed  M.  a  man  per  month,  *  which  being 
the  utmost  of  his  majesty's  allowance,  you  are  not  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever  to  expect  more.'  *  For  the  timely  enabling ' 
him  to  make  such  provision  the  navy  board  undertook  to  *  im- 
prest '  to  him  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary. 
'  And  for  discharging  yourself  of  the  same  you  are  to  bring  the 
chyrurgeons'  hands  on  the  back  of  our  warrant,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  proportion  of  necessaries  for  the  number  of  men  and 
time  specified  in  our  said  warrant,  which  shall  be  allowed  you  upon 
account  after  his  majesty's  aforesaid  rate  of  2<^.  a  man  j^er  viensem.' 
To  seamen  under  cure  in  the  hospitals  of  London  the  king  allowed 
2d.  per  diem,  *  which  hath  been  allowed  from  time  out  of  mind.' 
For  this  also  Mr.  Pierce,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  method 
after  Pepys's  own  heart,  was  accustomed  to  give  regular  account, 
producing  '  each  man's  receipt  for  the  same,  with  also  one  or  more 
witnesses  to  it.' 

*  Mariners  and  soldiers  maimed  in  his  majesty's  service  at  sea ' 
were  entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  chest  at  Chatham.  The  rate 
at  which  such  relief  was  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
appears  from  a  paper  of  July  24  1685,^*  supplied  by  the  clerk 
of  the  chest  *  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  Mr.  Pepys's  upon  that 
subject.' 

A  Leg  or  Arm  lost  is  £6  13s.  Ad.  paid  as  present  relief,  and 
so  much  settled  as  an  annual  pension  for  his  lifetime  . 

If  two  Legs  be  lost  his  pension  is  doubled  .... 

For  the  loss  of  two  Arms,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
thereby  rendered  uncapable  of  getting  a  livelihood  any 
other  way,  per  annum 

But  if  an  Arm  be  on,  and  disabled  only,  is  £5  per  annum  . 

An  Eye  lost  is  £4  per  annum 

If  a  Pensioner  desires  to  be  bought  off  he  is  paid  two  years'  pension  in 

»»  Miscellanies,  vi.  71. 
VOL.   XII. — NO.   XLVIII.  Y  V 
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full  satisfaction,  no  more  or  less,  with  all  his  arrears  due  to  that  time, 
and  is  paid  to  all  indifferently  ;  but  this  practice  of  buying  off  (where  a 
leg  or  arm  is  lost)  extends  only  to  Scotch,  Irish,  or  such  who  live  beyond 
sea,  in  consideration  of  the  charge  they  must  otherwise  inevitably  be  at  in 
appearing  at  a  general  pay  once  in  three  years,  which  they  are  called  to 
for  preventing  frauds  by  forged  certificates. 

And  where  any  wound  or  hurt  occasions  a  fracture,  contusion,  im- 
postumation,  or  the  hke,  under  the  loss  of  a  limb,  such  are  viewed  by  the 
chyrurgeons,  and  certified  to  deserve  what  in  their  opinions  may  be  a 
proportionable  reward  in  full  satisfaction.  And  these  sorts  of  hurts 
frequently  accompany  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  for 
which  they  have  a  reward  apart  from  their  annual  allowance,  according 
to  the  chyrurgeon's  discretion.  • 

Although  on  paper  the  strength  of  the  English  navy  in  1673 
was  pretty  much  what  it  had  been  in  1660,^^  the  effect  of  the  Dutch 
war,  and  in  particular  of  an  indecisive  action  like  the  Texel,  in 
which,  without  the  actual  loss  of  ships,  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  fleet,  had  been  to 
reduce  considerably  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy.  And  these 
damages  want  of  money  made  it  impossible  to  repair.  Thus  we 
find  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  in  October  1674,  making  a  very  gloomy 
report  to  the  lord  treasurer  Danby  on  the  condition  of  the  fleet  at 
that  time.^^  In  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  Deane 
proposes  to  fit  out  six  first-rates,  four  second-rates,  sixteen  third- 
rates,  and  twenty-four  fourth-rates,  'being  the  ships  that  need 
least  repair  in  the  navy.'  But  he  notes  that,  except  for  a  few  fifth- 
rates,  which  *  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  time  of  war,  unless 
for  convoys,'  these  fifty  ships  will  constitute  the  whole  available 
fleet ;  yet  they  are  only  one-third  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  number  and 
strength,  and  not  more  than  three-fifths  the  French.  To  equip 
them  will  cost  98,765^.,  exclusive  of  expenses  at  sea,^*  and  the  work 
will  take  the  whole  of  the  summer.  As  soon  as  these  are  equipped, 
and  the  docks  set  free  for  fresh  work,  Deane  urges  that  the 
business  of  repairing  damaged  and  decayed  ships  should  be  taken 
up,^2  a  business  which,  according  to  his  estimate,  would  take  two 
years,  if  neither  money  nor  men  were  wanting.  The  king's  yards 
being  thus  employed,  it  would  be  '  of  great  importance  '  to  build  by 
contract  five  large  third-rates  a  year  for  four  years.  This  would, 
in  his  opinion,  make  the  fleet  of  sufficient  strength. 

»«  Ante,  p.  58. 

■"•  Sir  Anthony  Deane's  Observations  relating  to  the  State  of  His  Majesty^s  Fleet, 
Anno  167i, presented  to  My  otd  Treasurer  Danfey  (Pepysian  'iASS.,  Miscellanies, 
V.  49). 

"  This  was  reckoned  at  a  '  medium '  of  il.  a  man  per  mensem. 

"  These  were  classified  thus :  •  To  be  rebuilt  ' — Sovereign,  Old  James,  Bain- 
bow,  Unicorn,  Defiance,  Plymouth,  Tiger,  Richmond,  Eagle,  Eevenge.  '  Needing 
very  great  repair ' — Triumph,  St.  George,  Mary,  Monk,  Rotterdam,  Happy  Betum, 
Princess,  Ruby,  Success,  Bonadventure,  Leopard. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  needs  of  the  navy,  thus  set  forth  by 
Deane  for  the  benefit  of  Danby,  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
parliament.  The  idea  of  the  importance  of  sea  power  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  hold  upon  the  political  classes  of  England, 
and  the  wars  with  Holland  had  served  to  extend  it.  Charles  II 
had  read  rightly  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  when  he  had  allowed 
his  chancellor  to  say  in  his  speech  to  the  Pension  Parliament  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  eleventh  session,  *  England  would  no  longer  be  a 
free  country  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  robbed  of  her  dominion  at 
sea ;  with  just  jealousy  she  watched  the  growing  greatness  of  any 
prince  at  sea. '  *^  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  peace  with  Holland,  the 
needs  of  the  navy  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  year  1756. 
On  22  April  Mr.  Pepys  was  ordered  *  to  bring  into  the  House  a 
true  state  of  the  present  condition  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  stores 
and  provisions  thereof,'  ^*  and  in  pursuance  of  this  order  a  number 
of  papers  were  presented  to  the  Commons  on  Saturday,  24  April.'*' 
From  these  it  appeared  that  on  paper  the  naval  force  of  the  nation 
consisted  of  eight  first-rates,  nine  second-rates,  twenty-two  third- 
rates,  thirty- seven  fourth -rates,  sixteen  fifth-rates,  and  eight  sixth- 
rates,  with  fifty  smaller  vessels  of  various  kinds,  fourteen  of  which 
were  yachts.  But  this  was  followed  by  an  instructive  comparison 
with  foreign  fleets,  in  which  '  his  majesty's  fleet  as  the  same  now 
stands  this  24  April  1675,  consisting  of  men-of-war  (carrying  from 
twenty  guns  upwards)  and  fire  ships,'  was  brought  into  relation 
with  the  same  figures  for  Holland  and  France,  taken  from  the  lists 
of  1673. 
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In   the   same   report  which  contained   these  disturbing  com- 
parisons Pepys  represented  that  nearly  150,000Z.  would  be  required 

"  Eanke,  iii.  547.  "  Pepysian  MSS.,  Miscellanies,  v.  185.  «  Ibid. 

"  The  Dutch  built  no  very  large  ships,  on  account  of  '  their  scantiness  of  water  ' 
(Miscellanies,  ii.  455). 

Y   T  2 
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to  equip  the  fleet,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  dated  19  June,  he 
explained  rather  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  expenditure 
required/^ 

(1)  For  the  enabling  the  officers  of  the  navy  to  proceed  upon  the 
repair  of  the  fleet,  and  saving  the  season  for  providing  and  bringing  in  of 
materials  towards  the  same  (through  the  want  whereof  they  are  said  to 
be  at  this  day  at  an  almost  total  stop  therein),  the  charge  whereof 
is  estimated,  and  was  so  represented  to  the  parliament,  at  144,016/. 
(2)  Towards  the  providing  of  materials  and  stores  for  the  magazine 
required  for  maintaining  the  whole  fleet  when  repaired  for  eight  months' 
sea  service,  estimated  and  likewise  represented  to  the  parliament  at 
95,083/.  16s.  7^.  (3)  For  the  providing  of  stores  to  be  lodged  at  Malta 
for  answering  the  wants  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Narborough,  estimated 
at  4,712Z. 

To  these  three  particulars,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  commit  to 
your  soliciting  my  lord  treasurer  about  this  day  sennight,  there  are  added, 
upon  discourse  had  thereon  by  my  lords  of  the  admiralty  with  the 
officers  of  the  navy  this  day : — 

(4)  The  making  good  16,000Z.  by  them  said  to  be  yet  in  arrear  upon 
their  assignations  on  the  assessment.  (5)  The  payment  off  of  the  St. 
David,  newly  come  home  from  the  Barbados.  (6)  The  enabling  the 
officers  of  the  navy  to  pay  themselves  their  own  salaries. 

The  result  of  these  representations  was  that  in  October  1675 
a  sum  of  300,000/.  was  granted  to  build  twenty  ships,'**  the 
number  which  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  mainly  intended  to  meet  the  increase 
in  the  French  fleet.  In  the  debate  on  the  disposal  of  the 
money,  Pepys  made  a  speech  in  which  he  defended  the  naval 
administration  from  the  charge  of  mismanagement.''^  In  con- 
sequence of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  grant  by  the  Com- 
mons it  was  not  accepted  by  the  king,  and  thus  the  whole 
question  came  up  again  in  February  1676-7,  after  the  fourteen 
months'  prorogation.  By  this  time  the  official  demand  had  risen, 
and  it  was  urged  in  the  House  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  in 
hand  at  once  the  construction  of  thirty  new  ships.''*  This  was  the 
occasion  of  another  parliamentary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty.  The  substance  of  it  is  reported  in  Grey's 
*  Debates,'  but,  inasmuch  as  what  an  orator  intends  to  say  is  often 
nearer  the  truth  than  what  he  actually  says,  a  manuscript  preserved 
among  the  Pepysian  papers  ^*  containing  what  appear  to  be  notes 
for  this  speech  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own. 

The  speech  was  clearly  intended  to  deal  largely  in  technicalities, 

*'  Adm.  Letters,  iv,  147.  «  Ranke,  iv.  16. 

"  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  774,  *«  Eanke,  iv.  29. 

*'  Heads  for  a  Discourse  in  Parliament  u^on  the  tnisinesa  of  the  Navy,  Anno  1676. 
repjsian  MSS.     (Miscellanies,  ii.  453.) 
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but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  was  to  be  divided  methodically  under 
thirteen  heads.  Under  the  head  '  Comparison  of  the  first  and 
second  rate  ships,  and  usefulness  of  three-deck  ships,  and  conse- 
quently those  two  rates  above  the  third  rate,  and  all  three  above 
the  fourth  rate,  and  why  more  ships  to  be  built,'  Pepys  was  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  reserve  of  ships,  *  which  .  .  .  the 
present  fleet  will  not  bear.  .  .  .'  '  Our  neighbour's  force,'  he  said, 
is  *  now  greater  than  ours,  and  they  will  still  be  building  more,  so 
that  we  are  as  well  to  overtake  them  for  the  time  past,  as  to  keep 
pace  with  them  in  the  present  building.'  What  should  be  the  rate 
of  the  new  ships  ?  Second-rates  need  fewer  men,  less  draught 
of  water,  and  a  smaller  weight  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  than 
first-rates,  but  having  three  decks  they  are  'as  terrible  to  the 
enemy,'  since  they  are  *  as  lofty,'  and  so '  playing  down  upon  them.' 
*  First-rates  we  must  have,  though  not  in  reference  to  the  Dutch, 
who  can't  nor  do  build  three-deck  ships,  as  requiring  too  great 
draught  of  water  for  their  ports  ;  yet  against  the  French,  who  can 
build  as  big  as  he  will,  and  has  bigger  than  we,  his  ports  enduring 
it  better  than  ours.'  First-rates  also  '  will  bear  shot,  and  therefore 
stand  against  an  enemy's  battery  and  batter  better  than  any  other.' 
But  on  the  whole  Pepys  a.ppears  to  incline  to  building  three- deck 
ships  of  the  second  rate.  More  fourth-rates  were  quite  unneces- 
sary. They  '  serve  now  only  for  convoys  (which  the  fifth-rates  for 
the  most  part  can  do),  and  to  fight  against  the  Turks  ...  so  that 
the  36  fourth-rates  we  have  are  fully  as  many,  or  more  than 
necessary.  Besides  that  they  are  at  any  time  soon  run  up,  and 
their  want  supplied  by  merchant  ships.'  From  this  important 
question  of  policy  in  building  the  orator  passes  to  questions  of  a 
highly  technical  kind — '  why  the  difference  of  price,  &c.,  [is]  greater 
between  a  third-rate  and  a  second  than  a  second-rate  and  a  first- 
rate,'  and  '  workmen,  time,  places,  and  materials  for  building  ships 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  rates.'  Under  this  latter  head  Pepys 
notes  that  scarcity  of  timber  which  had  already  given  trouble  to 
naval  administrators,  and  which  was  to  lead  to  the  new  ships  being 
built  for  the  most  part  with  foreign  timber. 

It  is  Sir  Anthony  Deane's  judgment  [he  writes]  all  the  king's 
forests,  and  private  men's  timber  within  twenty  miles  of  his  majesty's 
yards  and  river  of  Thames,  will  not  afford  compass  timber,  knees, 
standards,  breast  hooks,  &c.,  to  build  two  first-rates  and  six  second-rates 
in  four  years ;  for  straight  timber,  it  may  be  had  to  do  it  in  two  years, 
if  private  persons  will  let  it  be  felled  when  occasion  [requires] ;  besides 
the  first  and  second  rates  above  mentioned  I  conceive  it  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  compass  timber,  knees,  standards,  stems,  harpins, 
&c.,  to  build  twenty  third-rates  in  four  years,  stripping  all  the  forests  and 
gentlemen's  timber  within  twenty  miles  of  any  land  or  water  carriage  or 
navigable  place  of  England ;  for  straight  timber,  if  the  gentlemen  will 
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fell,  I  suppose  there  may  be  as  much  got  in  four  years  as  to  complete  the 
said  work.'^^ 

Pepys  also  urges  *  our  building  ships  more  burdensome,  stronger,  and 
giving  them  more  breadth.'  The  advantages  of  this  would  be  that 
it  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  girdling ;  '  make  them  bear  sail 
better,  our  great  ships  being  generally  crank-sided  ; '  *  make  them 
carry  their  guns  better — that  is,  higher — our  great  ships  failing 
therein,  especially  in  bad  weather  ; '  enable  them  to  carry  made 
masts,  which  would  not  be  so  easily  carried  overboard  under  fire ; 

^^  On  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  England  see  HolloncVs  Discourses  of  the  Navy  (Navy 
Eecords  Society,  vol.  vii.),  p.  207,  note  2,  and  p.  213.     '  We  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
come  to  want  of  our  own  growth  almost  everything  that  goes  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ping of  a  ship,'  writes  Pepys  in  the  Naval  Minutes  (p.  81), ' .  .  .  whereas  a  naval  nation 
that   could  have  done  it   ought  to  have   encouraged  the  having  everything  within 
itself.'    So  far  was  he  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  policy  in  regard  to  timber, 
that  there  is  among  the  Pepysian  papers  (Miscellanies,  ii.  541)  a  draft  bill  for  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  timber,  1  prepared  by  Mr.  Freeman  '  and  '  drawn  by  the 
joint  care  of  the  company  of  shipwrights,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pepys,  anno  1675.' 
An  act  passed  in  1667-8  (19  and  20  Car.  II,  c.  8) '  for  the  Increase  and  Preservation  of 
Timber  within  the  Forest  of  Dean  '  had  alluded  in  the  preamble  to  the '  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber  there,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  so  that  some  course  is  necessary 
to  be  speedily  taken  to  restore  and  preserve  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  future  supply 
of  his  majesty's  royal  navy,'  and  the  scheme  of  1675  was  intended  to  carry  this  out. 
The  proposed  bill  attributed  the  need  for  legislation  to  the  '  spoils,  wastes,  and  great 
destruction  that  hath  of  late  years  been  made  of  wood  and  timber  within  this  nation,' 
and  in  particular  to  the  '  unnecessary  waste  '  of  wood  in  London  and  Westminster 
and  other  towns  '  that  might  have  been  built  of  brick  or  stone.'     In  this  connexion  it 
is  curious  to  find  Sir  William  Petty,  two  years  later  (1677)  declining  to  regard  the 
'  decay  of  timber  '  in  England  as  an  evil,  because  its  place  can  be  supplied  by  foreign 
commodities,  and  instancing  '  the  rebuilding  of  London,  and  of  the  ships  wasted  by 
the  Dutch  war,'  to  prove  it  '  n6  very  formidable  thing  '  (Political  Arithmetic).     The 
clauses  of    the   draft   bill    provided   (1)   that  all  'forests,  chases,  parks,  manors, 
woods,  wastes,  or  lands,'  whether  belonging  to  the  king  or  private  owners,  should  be 
under  the  regulation  of  the  forest  laws.     (2)  No  trees  to  be  cut  down  which  '  carry  not 
some  apparent  mark  of  decay,'  and  where  trees  are  felled  for  the  king's  use  '  other 
thriving  trees '   to  be  planted.     (3)  At  the  '  first   felling   of  any  coppice  '  '  twelve 
standells  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  or  beech  '  to  be  left  on  every  acre,  and  so  at  the  second  and 
third  fellings,  '  all  which  36  standells  or  trees  shall  be  preserved  for  timber  to  the 
growth  of  100  years  at  least  upon  thriving  grounds,  and  upon  other  grounds  longer ;  ' 
and  upon  the  '  felling  and  cutting  down  of  trees  thus  formerly  preserved  '  not  more 
than  20  to  the  100  of  decaying  trees,  and  10  to  the  100  '  respecting  the  whole  number 
of  those  that  are  yet  flourishing  and  of  thriving  condition  at  any  one  felling,'  and 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  fresh  planting,  or  the  reserving  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
standells  at  the  next  felling.     This  was  to  be  enforced  under  penalties.     (4)  Any  one 
making  '  any  fall  or  sale  of  timber '  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  place,  quality, 
number,  and  quantity  to  '  the  commissioners  or  supervisors  of  the  woods  for  the  time 
being '  three  months  beforehand ;  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  to  have  the  right  of 
pre-emption  for  the  use  of  the  navy  at  reasonable  rates.    And  no  such  felling  or  sale 
of  timber  shall  take  place  within  20  miles  of  the  sea  or  any  navigable  river  until  it  is 
certified  by  the  commissioners  of  woods  to  be  '  of  sufficient  growth  for  the  use  of 
shipping.'    (5)  '  No  person  shall  lop  or  cut  off  the  head,  principal  boughs,  or  branches 
of  any  timber  trees,  especially  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  or  beech,  for  browse,  fire  wood,  or  any 
other  use,  nor  space  out,  chip,  bark,  or  girt  the  bodies  of  any  such  trees  or  plants,  but 
only  of  such  trees  as  have  been  pollards,  dottards,  old,  unsound,  and  knotty  trees,  not  fit 
for  any  other  use,'  under  penalty  of  fine  at  pleasure  by  the  commissioners  of  woods,  or 
in  default  corporal  punishment,  inflicted  by  order  of  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace, 
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enable  them  *  to  carry  more  timber  and  thicker  sides,'  less  easily 
penetrated  by  shot ;  give  room  for  more  victuals  and  stores ;  and 
carry  the  heavier  guns  that  are  now  cast.  To  enforce  his  argument 
under  this  head  Pepys  brings  into  comparison  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  French  and  Dutch  ships. 

The  Tonnage  of  Four  French  Ships  of  War. 


Keel 


Breadth 


SoURoyall    . 
Eoyall  Lewis 
La  Boyna 
Roy  Tereas  . 


140 
140 


Tonnage 


1,940 
1,800 
1,764 
1,715 


Fotir  Dutch  Ships  of  War. 


White  Elephant )  «  ^p„u„ 
Golden  Lion  i  ^  ^^'^^^ 
Seven  Provinces  > 


Great  Hollandia  i 


2  decks 


1,482 
1,477 
1,341 
1,335 


Draught  of  water,  19  feet  8  inches. 
English  Ships. 


Royal  Charles,  with  the  girdling  of  10  inches  measure 
The  Prince  is  full  as  big  now  girdled,  and  as  long  on  the  gun  deck, 
as  the  Charles,  but  having  a  long  rake,  they  measure  short  on 
the  keel,  or  she  would  be 


1,531 


1,520 


The  Dutch  ships  have  a  great  rake  afore,  or  else  they  would  measure 
bigger,  being  of  good  breadths.  The  capital  French  and  Dutch  ships  with 
two  decks  are  more  in  number  and  much  larger  than  our  third-rates 
considerable,  and  therefore  require  large  if  any  be  built. 

On  the  important  question  '  about  the  rates  and  fruits  of  building 
ships  by  the  king  and  by  contract '  Pepys  pronounces  definitely, 
as  John  Hollond  had  done  before  him,-^^  in  favour  of  building  by 
the  state.  It  is  profitable  to  the  contractor,  who  *  must  live  by  his 
skill  and  labour,'  '  to  build  slight ; '  '  the  king  works  with  better 
materials,  and  works  stronger.'  *  In  the  king's  yards  there  is  one 
use  or  other  for  all  materials  that  is  left,  whereas  the  contract- 

6)  All  coppices  appointed '  for  the  planting,  increase,  and  growth  of  timber '  to  be  fenced 
in  '  immediately  after  such  felling,  and  so  kept  fenced  and  preserved  free  from  all  kinds 
of  cattle  for  the  space  of  nine  years,'  under  penalties,  with  a  provision  for  double  or  treble 
penalties  for  wanton  waste  or  neglect.  (7)  All  persons  that  have  100  acres  of '  land  of 
inheritance  '  shall  have  five  acres  of  the  same  '  of  coppice  or  wood  land,'  and  those 
who  already  have  more  than  this  proportion  are  to  be  required  to  preserve  it  all. 
(8)  Fit  persons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  in  council  as  commissioners  and 
supervisors  to  execute  the  act. 

The  replanting  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  without  such 
stringent  legislation.  Evelyn's  writings  on  forest  trees  suggested  a  remedy,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  English  timber  were  produced  for  the  navy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  chiefly  supplied  by  plantations  made  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  p.  77.) 

*'  Discourses  of  tJie  Navy  (N.  R.  S.  vol.  vii.),  p.  35. 
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builder  must  buy  no  more  than  just  the  ships  in  building  useth,  it 
lying  dead  upon  his  hands.'  From  this  and  other  technical  questions 
of  administration  Pepys  passes  to  *  the  king's  love  for  the  navy.' 

The  king  hath  outbuilt  manifold  the  proposal  of  the  council  board 
itself  in  the  project  of  200,000Z.  per  annum.^^  The  king  and  duke  con- 
trivers for  the  building  of  ships  by  tacit  engaging  my  lord  treasurer 
into  the  beginning  of  ships,  in  dependence  upon  the  carrying  of  it  on 
when  begun,  and  this  sometimes  against  the  advice  even  of  the  navy 
officers,  when  they  have  contemplated  the  loss  of  ships  lying  long  in 
hand.^^    King  and  duke  more  active  in  person  than  any  private  man. 

In  his  notes  Pepys  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  this  head  for  the  purpose  of  a  peroration,  for  his 
eloquence  finally  loses  itself  in  a  sandy  disquisition  on  the  question 
why  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  *  no  fit  place  to  build  ships  at.' 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  thirty  new  ships  Pepys  was 
modest  enough  to  attribute  chiefly  to  the  impression  produced 
by  his  own  speech  in  the  House.  *  I  doubt  not,'  he  writes  on 
23  Feb.  1676-7  to  the  navy  board,^« 

but  ere  this  you  may  have  heard  the  issue  of  this  morning's  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  navy,  wherein  I  thank  God  the 
account  they  received  from  me  of  the  past  and  present  state  thereof, 
compared  first  with  one  another  and  then  with  the  naval  force  of  our 
neighbours  as  it  now  is,  different  from  what  it  ever  heretofore  has  been,  was 
so  received  as  that  the  debates  arising  therefrom  terminated  in  a  vote  for 
the  supplying  his  majesty  with  a  sum  of  money  for  building  ships  not 
exceeding  600,000?.'^ 

Pepys  then  informs  the  board  that  he  had  also  urged  on  parhament 
the  '  present  ill  condition  of  the  old  fleet,'  which  would  require 
300,000L  to  repair  it,  fit  it  for  sea,  and  form  a  magazine  of  stores 
as  a  reserve.  He  also  suggests  to  them  that,  in  view  of  a  possible 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  for  ship-building,  labour,  materials, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  they  should  compile  a 
record  of  the  present  prices  on  which  the  estimates  for  building 
the  new  ships  were  based,  to  serve  as  *  vouchers  on  behalf  of  his 
majesty's  conduct  and  yours,  in  case  by  any  excessive  increases  of 
price  or  otherwise  the  charge  of  building  these  ships  should  arise 
beyond  what  the  same  is  now  reasonably  to  be  judged.*  In  a  later 
letter,  of  16  April  1677,  to  Sir  John  Tippetts,  the  surveyor  of  the 
navy,^*  Pepys  refers  to  an  amendment  in  the  Lords,  which,  though 
not  eventually  insisted  on,  had  at  one  time  rendered  him  '  very 

"  See  ante,  p.  50.  *^  Cf.  ibid.  p.  20.  *«  Adm.  Letters,  v.  345-7. 

"  The  act  is  29  Car.  II,  c.  i.  (§  35).  In  the  preamble  the  commons  describe  themselv  s 
as  '  highly  sensible  how  necessary  the  increase  of  your  majesty's  naval  force  is  at  this 
time  for  the  defence  of  this  your  realm,  and  for  the  preservation  of  your  majesty  9 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  unto  and  dominion  over  the  Narrow  Seas.' 

*^  Adm.  Letters,  v.  380. 
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distrustful  of  the  success  of  the  bill ; '  but  he  is  now  able,  after  all, 
to  communicate  to  this  correspondent  the  news  that  '  the  bill 
(blessed  be  God)  is  .  .  .  passed  this  night  by  the  king.'  He 
accordingly  loses  no  time  in  instructing  the  surveyor  to  go  down  at 
once  to  Shoreham,  to  see  if  it  is  a  suitable  place  for  building  a 
third-rate, 

his  majesty  being  very  desirous  to  increase  the  number  of  building 
places  as  much  as  may  be,  as  well  out  of  the  considerations  of  having 
thereby  the  more  room  at  home  for  continuing  our  repair  of  old  ships, 
together  with  the  building  new,  the  prospect  of  the  condition  wherein 
matters  are  likely  to  stand  between  us  and  France  rendering  the  dispatch 
of  our  repairs  no  less  indispensable  than  that  of  our  new  building.  The 
king  and  his  royal  highness  are  extremely  importunate  that  not  an  hour's 
time  be  lost. 

This  disposition  to  push  forward  naval  preparations  was 
abundantly  justified  by  the  events  of  the  next  year.  In  February 
1678  England,  in  alliance  with  Holland,  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  France,  and  the  king's  new  anti-French  policy  was 
eagerly  supported  by  parliament.^^  The  decision  was  taken  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  ninety  ships,  and  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  was 
agreed  to  for  military  and  naval  preparations.  The  Pepysian 
papers  contain  several  allusions  to  these  proceedings,  and  among 
them  estimates  of  the  naval  strength  of  France  about  this  time.^° 

A  List  of  the  Fleet  of  France  presented  to  Monsieur  Colbert,  1677. 


Rate 

Number 

Guns 



1st 

12 

1,230 

2nd 

17 

1,338 

3rd 

57 

3,570 

With  1,470  mariners,  2,580 

4th 

43 

1,964 

officers  and  soldiers,  and 

5th 

30 

1,016 

6,300  slaves 

6th 

21 

266 

Galleys 

30 

— 

Total  . 

210 

9,384 

A  Particular  List  of  tJie  Seamen,  Bargemen,  Fishermen,  and  Watermen  in  every 

Province  of  France. 


Province 

1     No.  of  Men 

Province 

No.  of  Men 

Flemish  Coast  . 

1,083 

Darcachon      .        * 

1,899 

Picardy     .        . 

!         2,311 

Guienne  .... 

4,609 

Normandy 

'       18,922 

Roussillon 

1,886 

Brittany    . 

17,132 

Languedoc 

9,703 

Poitou 

1         2,679 

Provence 

17,999 

Coast  of  Daunix 

i       11,905 

Kiver  boatmen  . 

5,670 

Saintonge 

1,611 

The  total  is  given  in  the  manuscript  as  103,876,  of  whom 
47,596  were  coast  fishermen,  10,274  bargemen,  lightermen,  and 
watermen  employed  on  rivers,  leaving  46,006  able  mariners. 

'^  Eanke,  iv.  42.  «»  Miscellanies,  v.  271-81. 
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The  navy  lists  in  the  Pepysian  library  supply  the  material  for  a 
rough  comparison  of  the  English  naval  force  in  1679  with  this 
account  of  the  French  navy  as  it  was  in  1677.  During  the  period 
1673-9  the  following  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy.*"  Those  that 
were  built  under  the  act  of  1677  for  thirty  new  ships  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterisk.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  Derrick, 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,'  appendix  6,  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  Pepys  in  the  general  list  of  ships  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
'  Memoirs.* 

FlKST-RATES. 


Name 

Prize 

Built 
1675 

Re- 
built 

Keel  in 

Feet 

Beam 
in  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draught 
iu  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 

iu 

War" 

Guns 

iu 

War 

'  James  Royal '  °'  . 

- 

132 

45 

18-4 

20-6 

1,422 

780 

100 

Secosd-kates. 


*'  Vanguard ' " 
«'  Windsor  Castle ' 
«'  Duchess  ' "  . 
*•  Sandwich ' '' 


_ 

1678 

_ 

142-6 

44" 

18-5 

20-6 

1,482 

660 

— 

1678 

— 

142 

44 

18-3 

20 

1,462 

660 

— 

1679 

— 

143 

45-8 

18-4 

20-6 

1,516 

660 

1679 

132-6 

44  6 

18-3 

20 

1,395 

660 

Total. 

6,885 

2,640 

*'  The  materials  for  this  and  the  following  lists  are  contained  in  a  manuscript 
volume  entitled  The  History  of  every  Ship  mid  Vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England 
from  Mr.  Pepys'  Entrance  thereinto  with  King  Charles  II,  1660,  to  his  Quitting  the 
same  with  King  James,  1688  (No.  2940).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  list  referred 
to  in  a  letter  of  5  Aug.  1678,  sent  by  Pepys  to  all  the  shipwrights,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  '  very  great  disagreement '  in  all  the  general  lists  of  dimensions  accessible 
to  him,  and  asks  for  authentic  details  from  '  each  person  now  surviving  that  has  had 
the  honour  of  building  of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  that  either  now  are  or  have  been 
in  being  since  his  majesty's  restoration,'  since  he  had  '  an  occasion  of  making  a 
perfect  list  as  soon  as  may  be  for  his  majesty's  own  use  '  (Adm.  Letters,  viii.  19). 

*-  The  number  of  men  was  sometimes  calculated  by  the  ship's  burden — one  man 
to  every  four  tons  above  40  and  under  400  tons ;  above  400  tons  one  man  to  every 
three  tons.  The  alternative  method  adopted  here  (see  infra)  was  '  after  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  great  guns  that  the  ship  doth  carry,  with  an  answerable  allowance 
of  some  spare  hands  for  the  handling  of  the  sails  '  (Boteler,  p.  66). 

"'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  to  replace  the  •  James  Royal,'  that 
had  been  burnt  in  the  fight  of  18  May  1672. 

*'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer.  Named  after  the  older  ♦  Vanguard,' 
which  had  been  sunk  at  Chatham  in  June  1667.  The  new  vessel,  though  also  a 
second-rate,  was  considerably  larger. 

"  After  1673  the  English  shipbuilders  increased  the  beam  of  their  second-rates. 
As  to  our  three-deck  ships,'  says  Pepys  {Naval  Minutes,  p.  269),  the  French  and  the 
'  Dutch  build  them  upwards  of  44  foot  broad,  but  we  build  none  of  our  deck  ships  of 
the  third-rate  above  41  broad,  and  several  under,  by  which  means  the  Henry,  the 
Catherine,  Ac,  were  useless  until  they  were  girdled.  And,  to  prevent  the  like  for 
the  future,  his  majesty  has  directed  those  9  three-deck  ships  of  the  second  rate  built 
and  a-building  to  be  near  45  foot  broad,  which  is  another  improvement  we  had  not 
till  the  year  '73,  the  builders  of  England  before  that  time  having  not  well  considered 
it  that  breadth  only  will  make  a  stiff  ship.' 

««  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thomas  Shish.        «'  Built  at  Deptford  by  John  Shish. 

*'  Built  at  Harwich  by  Isaac  Betts. 
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TlIIRDRATKS. 


Kamc 

Prize 

Built 

Re- 
built 

1 

Keel  in 
Feet 

Beam 
in  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draught 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 

in 

War 

Guns 

in 

War 

'  Harwich '  ■" 

1674 

123-9 

38-10 

15-8 

17-6 

993 

420 

70 

'  Oak  Royal '  " 

— 

1674 

— 

1     125 

40-6 

18-3 

18-8 

1,107 

470 

74 

'Defiance'". 

— 

1675 

— 

117 

37-10 

15-10 

17-6 

890 

390 

61 

'  Mouutagu  "^ 

— 

— 

1675 

117 

36-6 

15 

17-4 

829 

355 

62 

"Anne"^ 

— 

1678 

— 

128 

40 

17 

18 

1,089 

460 

70 

♦'Captain  "*  . 

— 

1678 

— 

138 

39-10 

17-2 

18 

1,164 

460 

70 

•'  Hampton  Court ' "     . 

. — 

1678 

— 

131 

39-10 

17 

18-6 

1,105 

460 

70 

*'Hope'»      .       .        . 

— 

1678 

— 

124-5 

40 

16-9 

18^ 

1,058 

460 

70 

"Lenox'"    . 

— • 

1678 

— 

131 

39-8 

17 

18 

1,096 

4«0 

70 

*'  Restoration '  "•    . 

— 

1678 

— 

123-6 

33-8 

17 

18 

1,032 

460 

70 

•'  Berwick  '  "  . 

— 

1679 

— 

128 

40 

17 

17 

1,089 

460 

70 

»-Bre<]ah'"=    . 

1679 

— 

124-6 

3910 

16-9 

18 

1,055 

460 

70 

•'  Burford  "*  . 

1679 



140 

40-lOJ 

17-3 

18 

1,174 

460 

70 

"'Eagle'"      . 

— 

1679 



120 

40-6 

17 

18 

1,047 

460 

70 

•'Elizabeth'" 

— 

1679 

— 

137-6 

40-lli 

16-8i 

18 

1,108 

460 

70 

*' Essex'" 

— 

1679 

— 

134 

40 

16-9i 

18 

1,072 

460 

70 

•'  Expedition  '  "     . 

— 

1679 

— 

120 

40-9 

17 

18 

1,059 

460 

70 

"Grafton"'  . 

1679 

— 

139 

40-5 

17-2 

18 

1,174 

460 

70 

"Kent'"       . 

— 

1679 

— 

134-10 

40-2 

16-91 

18 

1,067 

460 

70 

<"  Northumberland  "°   . 

— 

1679 

— 

137 

40-4 

17 

18 

1,050 

460 

70 

*'Pendenis'" 



1679 



136  9 

40-1 

17 

17 

1,093 

460 

70 

"  Stirling  Castle ' "        .  | 

1679 

133-11 

40-4 

17-3 

18 

1,114 

460 

70 

j 

Total  . 

23,465 

9,915 

1,530 

FOUnTH-BATES. 


'Oxford'"    . 

1674 

109 

31 

15-6 

17-8 

670 

280 

54 

'  Kingfisher '  "^      . 

— 

1675 

— 

110 

33-8 

13 

13 

663 

220 

46 

'  Woolwich '"       . 

— 

1675 

— 

112 

35  9 

15 

16-4 

761 

283 

54 

'  Charles  '  Galley  "^ 

— 

1676 



114 

28-6 

8-7 

12 

432 

220 

32 

'  James '  Galley  " . 

— 

1676 

— 

104 

28-1 

10-2 

12 

436 

200 

30 

'  Marygold  "* 

1677 

— 

— 

100 

30-6 

12-6 

14 

495 

190 

44 

'  Tiger  '  Prize  "    . 

1678 

112 

33 

12-8 

15 

649 
4,166 

230 

48 

Tttal  . 

1,620 

308 

•"  Built  at  Harwich  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  He  copied  the  dimensions  from  a 
French  ship,  the  '  Superbe,'  which  came  to  Spithead  with  the  French  fleet  during  the 
Dutch  war.  '  This  ship,'  says  Pepys  (Naval  Minutes,  p.  269), '  was  greatly  commended, 
both  by  the  French  and  English  that  went  on  board  her.  She  was  40  foot 
broad,  carried  74  guns  and  six  months'  provision,  and  but  2^  decks.  Our  frigates, 
being  narrower,  could  not  stow  so  much  provision  nor  carry  their  guns  so  far  from  the 
water.'  The  English  copy  of  the  '  Superbe  '  became  '  the  pattern  for  the  second  and 
third  rates  built  by  .  .  .  act  of  parliament,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  without 
exception  and  the  highest  improvement  that  is  known  to  this  day.'  When,  in  June 
1675,  the  king  went  by  sea,  escorted  by  a  squadron,  Pepys  reported,  '  The  Harwich 
carries  the  bell  from  the  whole  fleet,  great  and  small '  (Adm.  Letters,  iv.  161.) 

"•  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish.         "  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

"  Originally  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1654  by  John  Tippetts.  Kebuilt  and  widened 
at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

"  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett  to  replace  the  '  Anne,'  which  had  been  blown 
up  by  accident  at  Sheerness  in  1673. 

■'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thos.  Shish.  "  Built  at  Deptford  by  Capt.  Castle. 

"  Built  at  Harwich  by  Isaac  Betts.        "  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer. 

"  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson.  Named  after  the  older  '  Essex,'  built  in 
1654,  and  taken  by  the  Dutch,  2  June  1666. 

"  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson.        «  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly. 

"  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly.        *-  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett. 

"  The  '  Charles  '  galley  was  built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett,  and  the  '  James  ' 
at  Blackwall  by  Anthony  Deane  the  younger.  '  In  the  year  '76,'  writes  Pepys  (Naval 
Minutes,  p.  269),  '  Captain  Willshaw  came  from  Toulon,  and  was  telling  his  majesty 
that  they  were  building  at  Toulon  several  galley-frigates  to  row  with  many  oars. 
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FiFTH-nATES. 


Kame 

Prize 

B«^»    bmUt 

Keel  iu  i   Beam 
Feet      iu  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draiiffht 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 

in 

War 

Gnns 

iu 
War 

'Rofe'" 

'  Sapphire '  "* . 

'  Oniiige  Tree  •  "   . 

'  St.  Paul  • "  . 



i67r 

1679 

1674 
1675 

— 

75 
86 
76 
74 

24 
27 
26-4 
25-9 

10 
11 
8-10 
ll-2i 

12-6 
13-2 
11 
11 

229 
3:« 
28) 
260 

125 
135 
130 
135 

28 
3-2 
33 
32 

Total  . 

1,102 

625 

123 

SlSTH-ItATES. 


'  Larlc ' ' 


—     I  1675  ,     — 


yACHTS. 


'  Katberine  "' 

1674 

56 

21-4 

8-6 

7-9 

135 

30 

8 

'  Portsmouth  ""    . 



1674 



67 

20-6 

7-4 

7-6 

133 

30 

8 

'Charles'"    . 

— 

1675 



54 

20-6 

7-9 

7-8 

120 

30 

8 

'Chariot"" 

— 

1677 

— 

61 

21 

9 

7-10 

143 

30 

8 

'Mary'*" 

— 

1677 

— 

66-6 

21-6 

8-9 

7-6 

166 

30 

8 

'Henrietta'" 

1679 

65 

21-8 

8-3 

8-9 

162 

30 

a 

Total  . 

868 

180 

43 

Besides  these,  seven  fire  ships,  all  bought  in  1678,  one  fly  boat 
(a  prize  from  Algiers),  one  hulk,  one  pink,^^  and  one  sloop  were 
added  to  the  navy  during  the  period. 

Thus  the  gross  increase  of  the  navy  during  the  period  1673-9, 
neglecting  temporary  additions  for  special  purposes,  such  as  fire 
ships,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Captain  Willshaw  could  give  his  majesty  but  an  imperfect  account,  for  that  he  could 
not  well  describe  them.  The  next  time  Sir  A[nthony]  D[eane]  attended  his  majesty 
he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  it,  and  asked  if  we  knew  what  they  were.  A.  D.  answered, 
"  No."  Sir  Jos.  Williamson  (as  I  take  it),  standing  by,  propounded  to  send  A.  D.'s  son 
to  see  them,  to  which  was  replied  he  had  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  would  write 
at  Toulon,  and  upon  his  answer  did  not  doubt  but  to  understand  it.  The  answer 
being  returned,  A.  D.'s  son  drew  the  draught  of  the  James  galley-frigate,  and  Mr. 
Pett  the  Charles,  upon  the  same  principles,  and  from  thence  came  that  improve- 
ment so  useful  to  us  against  the  Turks.' 

"  Algerine  prize.  "  Built  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

*"  Built  at  Harwich  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 

*'  A  Dutch  ship  retaken  from  Algiers. 

"*  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 

**  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  P^tt  and  named  after  the  '  Katberine  '  yacht  of 
1661,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  August  1673. 

*•  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett. 

"  Built  at  Eotherhithe  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  Cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Holland 
in  November  1678. 

"^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett.  Named  after  the  first  yacht  given  to  the 
king  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  which  had  been  cast  away  near  Holyhead  in  1675. 

"  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thomas  Shish.  Named  after  the  '  Henrietta '  yacht  of 
1663,  which  had  been  sunk  in  action,  August  1673. 

*♦  A  •  saietty  '  or  •  sattee '  taken  from  Tripoli. 
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Additions  to  the 

Navy,  1673-79. 

Bates 

Number 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st     . 

1 

1,422 

780 

100 

2nd   . 

4 

5,885 

2,640 

360 

3rd    , 

22 

23,465 

9,915 

1,530 

4th    . 

7 

4,166 

1,620 

308 

5th    . 

4 

1,102 

525 

122 

6th    . 

1 

199 

85 

18 

Hoys. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hulks 

1 

446 

20 

— 

Ketches 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pinks 

1 

50 

— 

— 

Sloops  and  smacks 

1 

24 

10 

4 

Yachts 

6 

858 

180 

43 

Total     . 

48 

37,617 

15,775 

2,490 

The  losses  during  the  same  period  may  be  tabulated  thus  : 

Losses  during  1673-79. 


Rates 

Taken 

Wrecked 

Obsolete 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st         .         .         . 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2nd       .        .        . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— . 

3rd        .        .        . 

— 

1 

3 

3,312 

1,450 

244 

4th        ..        . 

— 

1 

1 

1,018 

390 

96 

5th        ..        . 

— 

1 

2 

748 

360 

84 

6th        ..        . 

— 

— 

2 

159 

95 

24 

Hoys     . 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

Hulks   . 

— 

1 

1 

1,217 

22 

— 

Ketches 

— . 

— 

2 

108 

80 

14 

Pinks    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Sloops  and  smacks 

— 

2 

1 

137 

23 

12 

Yachts  . 

— 

2 

— 

220 

60 

16 

Total   . 

— 

8 

12 

6,919 

2,480 

490 

The  totals  in  the  previous  tables  may  be  brought  together  thus, 
in  order  to  give  the  comparison  required  : — 


Result. 


Ships                Tonnage       |           Men 

Guns 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1673  "^  . 
Additions  during  1673-9    . 

144 

48 

61,161 
37,617 

20,458 
15,775 

4,294 
2,490 

Total     . 

192 

98,778 

36,233 

6,784 

Losses  during  1673-9 

20 

6,919 

2,480 

490 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1679     . 

172 

91,859 

33,753 

6,294 

•*  These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  table  in  the  previous  article  on 
this  subject  {ante,  p.  58),  as  the  writer,  while  counting  ships  rebuilt '  among  additions 
to  the  navy,  omitted  to  include  them]among  ships  obsolete,  and  thus  they  were  counted 
twice  over.  The  error  does  not  much  affect  any  general  conclusion,  but  the  corrected 
figures  are  given  on  next  page,  as  also  those  for  the  strength  of  the  navy  in  1660 
where  the  totals  cast  from  Pepys's  list  were  not  accurate  in  all  cases.  Mere  changes 
in  rating  are  neglected  in  all  these  tables,  account  being  taken  of  new  building  and 
prizes  only. 
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Thus  the  building  of  the  thirty  new  ships  had  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  strength  of  the  navy  considerably  above  the  point  at 
■which  it  had  stood  either  in  1660  or  1673.  Although  only  twenty- 
two  of  the  new  ships  come  into  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
figures  stand  thus  : — 


Date 

Ships 

156 
144 
172 

Tonnage 

Men                              Guns 

1660 
1673 
1679 

62,594 
61,161 
91,859 

19,551 
20,458 
33,753 

4,642 
4,294 
6,294 

The  year  1677  saw  the  adoption  of  a  *  general  establishment '  of 
men  and  guns,  the  credit  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  indefatigable 

EoYAL  Navy  in  1660.     {Corrected  from  p.  52,  supra.) 


Rates 

No. 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st     . 
2nd  . 
3rd    . 
4th    . 
5th    . 
6th    . 
Hoys 
Hulks 
Ketches 
Pinks 
Sloops 
Yachts 

3 

11 

16 

45 

37 

23 

1 

7 

5 

6 

!             1 

1 

4,078 

9,307 

11,529 

21,597 

9,086 

2,293 

33 

3,826 

300 

480 

33 

22 

62,694 

1,600 
3,380 
3,520 
5,980 
3,375 
1,235 
3 

14 

175 

260 

5 

4 

260 

658 

820 

1,718 

832 

252 

0 

0 

38 

00 

2 

2 

Total    . 

156 

19,551 

4,642 

Losses  during  1660-73.    (Corrected  from  p.  57,  supra.) 


Rates 


Taken       Wrecked      Obsolete 


1st  .  .  . 

2nd       . 

3rd        . 

4th        ..        . 

5th        ..        . 

6th        ..         . 

Hoys    . 

Hulks  . 

Ketches 

Pinks    . 

Sloops  and  smacks 

Yachts . 


Total  . 


3 
3 
2 
13 
4 
2 
3 

2 
1 
4 
2 


39 


34 


1 
1 

16 

21 

15 

14 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 


Tonnage 


6,558 

6,700 

4,448 

16,974 

9,096 

2,396 

1,246 

2,039 

423 

■  653 

393 

258 


Men 


86 


51,184 


3,100 

2,710 

1,670 

6,735 

3,895 

1,110 

167 

10 

248 

415 

193 

74 


19,967 


Gnns 


448 
494 
382 
1,638 
974 
120 
52 

46 
68 
24 
24 


4,360 


Result. 

Corrected  from  p.  68,  supra.) 



Ships 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1660     . 
Additions  during  1660-73  . 

156 
147 

62,594 
49,751 

19,551 
20,874 

4,642 
4,012 

Total      . 

303 

112,345 

40,425 

8,654 

Losses  during  1660-73 

159 

51,184 

19,967 

4,360 

Strength  of  the  navy  in     73     . 

144 

61,161 

20,458 

4,294 
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secretary  to  the  admiralty .^*^  Such  an  establishment  had  first  come 
under  consideration  as  early  as  1674,  and  information  on  the  subject 
had  been  supplied  to  the  admiralty  by  the  navy  board  on  10  March 
of  that  year.  The  first  draft  submitted  by  the  navy  board  is  in  one  of 
the  smaller  manuscript  volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library  (No.  1340), 
entitled  *  An  Establishment  of  Men  and  Guns  to  the  whole  Royal 
Navy  of  England.'  This  draft,  'after  many  debates  had  thereon,'  and 
'  upon  several  conferences  jointly  had  between  the  officers  of  his 
majesty's  navy  and  ordnance,  and  several  flag  officers  and  principal 
commanders  of  his  fleet,'  ^^  was  adopted,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, by  the  king  and  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  on 
3  Nov.  1677.^^  It  was  intended  *  for  a  solemn,  universal,  and 
unalterable  adjustment  of  the  gunning  and  manning  of  the  whole 
fleet  (otherwise  than  by  order  of  the  king  and  council).'  ^ 

The  establishment  of  guns  thus  determined  is  contained  in '  Naval 
Precedents,'  in  two  lists :  the  first  according  to  number  only,  and 
the  second  according  to  the  distribution  of  weight  upon  each  deck. 
The  tables  subjoined  give  the  figures  for  the  largest  and  smallest 
ship  of  each  rate  ^^  : — 

ESTABLISHMKNI    OF    GONS   IN   WaK   AT    HoME.'" 


1st  j 
2nd{ 
3rd 
4th  j 
6th  j 
6th  I 


•  Royal  Sovereign ' 

•  St.  Michael ' 

'  Royal  Katherine ' 
'  Rainbow  '  . 
'  Edgar ' 
'  Dunkirk  '   . 

•  Leopard '   . 

•  Nonsuch '  . 

•  Sapphire '  . 
'  Rose ' 
'  Lark ' 

•  Young  Sprag ' 


a 

if 

"1 

■s-i 

O 

1 

o 

28 

1 

14 

"2 

CO 

100 

26 

_ 

28 

4 

90 

— 

26 

— 

26 

— 

26 

— 

10 

2 

84 

— 

26 

— 

26 

— 

— 

24 

8 

— 

64 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

22 

14 

6 

— 

72 



26 

— 

— 

24 

•--. 

— 

16 

4 

60 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

24 

— 

10 

2 

54 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

22 

8 



42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

18 

4 



_. 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

10 

— 



4 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

8 

-- 

— 

4 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

2 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

**  '  I  first  brought  the  establishment  for  men  and  guns  for  the  whole  fleet  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  ordnance  and  chief  officers  of  the  fleet, 
and  upon  solemn  hearing  before  the  king  and  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  measures 
thereof  debated,  signed  by  the  king  and  the  lords,  and  so  settled  '  {Naval  Minutes, 
p.  62).  Pepys  afterwards  complained  that  this  establishment  was  '  broken  into '  in 
1682  {ibid.  p.  201).  »'  Naval  Precedents,  p.  201. 

*'  Ibid.  The  modifications  made  in  the  draft  were  two.  (1)  The  admirals  of 
the  white  and  blue  were  allowed  a  retinue  of  thirty  men  each,  instead  of  forty  and 
thirty  respectively,  as  proposed  in  the  draft.  (2)  The  establishment  of  men  formally 
adopted  was  the  maximum  establishment  only — that  for  '  war  at  home.'  It  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  principal  officers  to  make  such  abatements  as  they  thought  fit 
in  the  cases  of  '  peace '  or  '  war  abroad.'  The  calculations  of  the  officers  were 
accepted  en  bloc  as  the  establishment  for  ships  under  third-rates,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  their  capacity  {Adm.  Letters,  vi.  201-2).  "^  Ibid. 

""•  The  largest  third-rate  on  the  list  is  the  •  Royal  Oak,'  74  guns,  but  the  figures 
given  for  this  are  clearly  inaccurate. 

'*"  A  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  ordnance  used  in  his  day  is  given  by  Sir 
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Establishment  of 

GrUNS 

IN  Pkace, 

AND 

IN  War  abroad. 

Rates 

Names 

^1 

"3  ° 

9    Q) 

a 

,  a 
1? 

II 

a 

1    = 

3" 

PI  ° 

i" 

^■3 
o 

IM 

O  "3 

^ 

^i& 

Istj 

'  Eoyal  Sovereign ' 

90 

24 

— 

26 





26 

-.- 

10 

4 

'  St.  Michael '       . 

80 

— 

24 

— 

24 



24 

8 



2nd{ 

'  Royal  Katherine  ' 

74 

— 

24 

— 

24 

— 

20 

6 



'  Rainbow '  . 

54 

— 

20 

— 

— 



20 

10 

4 



3rd| 

'  Edgar ' 

62 

— 

24 

— 

— 

24 

— 

12 

— 

2 

'  Dunkirk ' 

52 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

20 

— 

10 



4th  1 

'  Leopard  ' 

46 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

18 

6 



'  Nonsuch  ' 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

]8 

14 

4 





6th  1 

'  Sapphire  ' 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

8 

— 

— 

4 

'  Rose ' 

26- 



— 

— 

— 

14 

8 





4 

6th  1 

'  Lark  ' 

16 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

16 



. 

_ 

'  Young  Sprag ' 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

-- 

William  Monson  in  his  Navcil  Tracts  (Churchill,  Voyages,  iii.  342).  If  this  is  com- 
pared with  figures  given  in  the  draft  establishment  referred  to  above  (MS.  1340),  it 
shows  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  ordnance.    Thus  :  — 

The  Different  Weight  of  Guns  used  in  the  Navy. 


Weight  in  Cwt.  in  MS.  1310 

Weight  iu  Cwt.  in 

Least  ^ 

Medium 

Biggest 

Monson's  '  Naval  Tracts  * 

Cannon  of  7  . 

6-pounders     . 

Demi-cannon 

Saker     .... 

2  4 -pounders  . 

Demi-culverin  cutta 

Culverin 

Saker  cutts    . 

12-pounders  . 

Minion  .... 

Demi-culverin 

3 -pounders     . 

51 
15 

40 
14 
32 
10 
30 

8 
27 

7 
22 

H 

57 

22 

45 

20 

38i 

13 

35 

10 

30^ 

9 
26 

4i 

63 
30 
50 
26 
43 
16 
40 
12 
34 
11 
30 
5 

49  (5,500  lbs.) 

35f  (4,000  lbs.) 
12i  (1,400  lbs.) 

40  (4,500  lbs.) 

9  (1,000  lbs.) 
30  (3,400  lbs.) 

On  the  other  hand  the  average  weight  of  guns  under  the  establishment  of  1676-7 
shows  a  slight  reduction  as  compared  with  1672.     Thus  : — 


e 

815 

530 
420 

280 

130 
75 

100 

82 
70 

51 

30 
16 

Medium  Weight  of  Guns  car- 
ried iu  the  Year  1672 

Medium  Weight  of  Guns  as  they 

are  now  establishal  by  Rule  in  the 

Year  1676 

SLips 

O 

a 
O 

684 

o 
e 
e 

f 

1 
« 

47 
4oi 

2 

c 

o 
a. 

40 

o 

_2 
9 

36 

33 
23 

1 

3 

C 

> 

a 

29 
27 

26 
25 

O 

"3 

o 

a 

i 

14 

13i 
16 

14 

16 
14 

g 

a 

9 

i 

c 

1 

4 
4 

o 
c 
o 
e 

a 
a 
O 

59 

§ 

s 
c 
a 
o 

1 

454 

43i 

-§ 
a 

1 

i 

41i 

a 
•c 

0 
i 

35i 

31| 

a 

3 

a 

30 

a 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 
■3 

a 

« 

0 

i 

12J 

12i 
Hi 

10 

15i 
14 

a 
0 

a 

7J 

s 

■a 

a 

i 

'  Royal  Charles '     . 

'  Victory ' 
'Resolution'  . 

'  Leopard ' 

'  Norwich ' 
-'Greyhound'  . 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

25J 

Saker 

22 

6 -p. 

20| 

D.-c. 

26i 

S 
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Numbers, 

Natubes,  and  Weights 

OF 

THE  Guns 

CAKRIED    ON    EACH    DeCK. 

Quarter-deck 

Lower  Deck 

Middle  Deck 

Upper  Deck 

and  Fore-     : 

roop 

Total 

Names 

custle 

1 

c 
o 

s 

« 

§ 

a 

rt 

u 

H 

U 

M 

3 

3 

V 

H 

u 

H 

2 

H 

h 

p 

hI  !ii 

H 

j2 

a 

3 

1 

'A 

"3) 

S 

Wi 

S 

3 

Ml 

a 

3 
1^ 

3 

a 
To 

01 

v 

•Si 

■26 

^ 

28 

^ 

^ 

14 

P= 

is 

16 

^ 

1st 

..•_„ ,  ( 

78 

24- 

51 

28 

Demi- 

38 

Light 

9-4 

4 

3- 

100 

177 

War  at  home 

24 

72 

26 

p'ders 

47i 

26 

culv. 

35} 

10 

saker 

6-19 

4 

p'ders 

16 

90 

162} 

Peace 

'  St.  Michael 

Not 

given 

2ud 

'  Royal  Katherine'  j 

26 
24 

58} 
53? 

26 
24 

Wliole 

culv. 

41} 
37J 

24 

20 

saker 

26J 

22} 

8 
6 

— 

5 
3? 

— 

- 

84 
74 

131} 
117* 

War 
Peace 

'  Rainbow  ' 

■22 

46 

22 

Demi- 

34} 

14 

— 

18 

6 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

64 

101} 

War 

20 

41? 

20 

c  ulv. 

30 

10 



16 

4 



3 

— 



— 

54 

90? 

Peace 

3ra 

'  Edgar ' 

26 
24 

63 
58 

— 

— 

~ 

26 
24 

12- 
pMers 

43 
39i 

16 
12 

— 

9-14 
6-17 

4 

2 

— 

16 

8 

72 
62 

104;! 

War 
Peace 

'Dunldrk' 

2( 

24- 

46* 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Uenai- 

28* 

10 

— 

£■12 

2 

— 

8 

60 

81   i  War 

22 

p'ders 

42* 



. 

— 

20 

culv. 

23? 

I- 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

52 

71} 1  Peace 

'  Leopard ' 

24 

50 







2!! 

saker 

?3 

8 



4 

— 

. 



54 

77   1  War 

4th 

22 

45?- 

_ 

— 

18 

18? 

6 

— 

3 

— 

_ 

— 

46 

C7ii  Peacie 

'  Nonsuch ' 

20 

18 

Demi- 
culv. 

25J 
23 

— 

— 

— 

18 
14 

— 

12} 
9* 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

42 
3G 

39*'  War 
34' 1  Peace 

18 



28 







Id 

Light 

f-'* 

4 

Min. 

u 







39 

38   !  War 

U 

— 

23? 

— 

_ 

— 

8 

saker 

6? 

4 

1* 

— 

— 

— 

28 

32     Peace 

'  Rose  *  . 

16 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

t- 

— 

4? 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

--;  28 

28i   War 

14 



17i 



— 

8 

— 

4? 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

—    26!  26      Pt'iue 

6tli 

'  Lark ' . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

16 

Saker 

13} 

2 

z 

it 

— 

z 

— 1  18 
-    16 

14     War 
13}   Peace 

'  Young  Spra 

g'    -I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

~ 

5}- 

4  j— 

- 

- 

1 

1  ~ 

-    10 

5}    War 
4     I'taoe 

The  corresponding  establishment  for  the  thirty  new  ships  still 
to  be  built  is  given  in  the  table  below/°^  with  some  further  details 

'"-  The  Quality,  Number,  Weight,  and  Length  of  Okd^j ance  Proposed  to  be  es- 

TABLISHD      FOR     THE     ThIRTY     ShIPS     OF     WaR     TO     BE     BUILT     OF     THE     EaTES     AND 

Tonnage  undermentioned. 


Ships'  Burden 

Number  and  Quality  of 
Ordnance 

Weight 
of  each 
in  Cwt. 

Full 
Weight 
in  Tons 

Len?;th 
in  Feet 

■ 

Total 
Weights 
in  Ton-s 

First-rate    of 
1,500    tons 
and     100 

guns 

26  cannon  of  7      . 
28  whole  culverins 
28  i                           ( 
12  I  sakers        .    \ 

4.)                          I 

2  3 -pounders 

100  guns 

05 
42 
22 

10  1 

16  1 

5 

84  10 
58-16 
3016 

12-16 

•10 

187-8 

9.^ 

7 
5 

Weight  of  guns 
in  the  lirst-ratc 

Weight  of  guns 
in  tlic  9  sccond- 
rates 

Weight  of  guns 
in  the  20  third- 
rates 

Tons 

187-8 

9  second-rates 
of        1,300 
tons     each 
and  90  guns 

26  demi-cannon    . 
26  whole  calverins 

?g}  sakers         .    { 

2  3- pounders 

90  guns 

54 
40 
22 
16 
5 

70-4 

520 

28-12 

8-0 

•10 

Tons 

159-6 

1133-14 

20  third-rates 
of        1,000 
tons     each 
and  70  guns 

26  demi-cannon    . 
26  12-pounder3     . 

.   • sakers        .     ] 

4  3-pounders 

70  guns 

54 
32 
16 
16 
5 

70-4 

41-12 
8-0 
3-4 
1-0 

r 

Tons 

1240 

24800 

Total  weight 

4101-2 
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concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  ordnance,  the  armament  of  each 
rate  being  homogeneous.'*^' 

The  requirements  of  the  whole  fleet  are  also  brought  together 
in  a  final  table,  which  includes  the  thirty  new  ships.  The  amount 
of  detail  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  tables  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  intended  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  the 
master  of  the  ordnance. 

An  Adsteact  of  the  Numbek  of  Ships  and  Number  and  Qualitt  or 
Gnxs  IN  EACH  Bate. 


135  ships 
of  war 


45   small 

vessels 


I 


With  1  new  ship  . 
With  9  new  ships 
With  20  new  ships 
With  2  galleys  . 
With  5  fire  ships  . 
With  2  ketches     . 


Hulks  . 
Hoya  . 
Sloops  . 
Smacks 
Yachts . 


Total  180 


O 

d 

o 

§ 

c 

6 

a 
o 
a 

a 

g 
26 

'a 

B 

1 
28 

a 

1 

o 
m 
"3 

222 

g 

a 
s 

o 
1=. 

s 

1 

1 

216 

1 

to 

a 
"a 

I 

a 

a 

1 

9  203 



lis 



32 

850 

17 

— 

420 

— 

380 

— 

44 

410 

146 

2 

1,402 

42 

— 

750  316 

28 

792 

266 

— 

572!— 

172 

2,896 

40 

— 

— 

236 

438 

— 

164 

816 

226 

— 

10 

1,890 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

230 

110 

— 

60 

— 

436 

10 

126 

2 

4 

112 

[sic] 

7,586 

r> 

[sic] 

4, 
17 

— 

— 

— 

z 

— 

— 

1 

62 

52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

116 

116 

2081,196 

580 

1,068 

792 

920 

1,498 

1,062 

62'388 

7,754 

1   i 

1   1  i^ic] 

The  establishment  of  men  was  determined  mainly  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  guns  carried  on  board  each  ship,  with  the  additional 
men,  according  to  a  specified  proportion,  for  other  duties  that  had 
to  be  discharged  during  an  action  at  sea.  The  draft  establishment 
referred  to  above  (Pepysian  MSS.,  No.  1340)  gives  the  following 
scale  for  the  whole  navy  [see  Table  A  on  next  page].  The  ships 
here  selected,  to  show  the  principle  on  which  calculations  were  made, 
are  the  largest  and  smallest  of  each  rate. 

This  table  does  not  include  the  thirty  new  ships  ;  but  a  similar 
establishment  for  these  can  be  obtained  from  Pepys's  own  corre- 
spondence in  the  'Admiralty  Letters'  (vi.  221).  This,  however, 
shows  some  variations.     [See  Table  B.  on  next  page.] 

The  result  of  these  rather  elaborate  calculations  was  also  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  rule  of  thumb,  which  could  be  applied  to 
reckon  readily  in  future  the  number  of  men  required  to  work  a 
ship  of  any  given  size.     Ships  with  three  decks  were  to  be  allowed 

'"  Derrick,  who  appears  to  have  drawn  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  Pepysian 
papers,  gives  a  few  of  these  facts  in  his  28th  appendix. 
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in  war  fifty  men  to  every  hundred  tons  burden,  and  in  peace  thirty- 
six  ;  ships  under  three  decks  were  to  be  allowed  forty  and  twenty- 
six  respectively.  For  foreign  service  the  complement  was  to  be  '  the 
medium  number  between  war  and  peace.'     This  proportion  applied 


Table  A.- 

-Establishment 

OF 

Men 

FOB 

THE 

Fleet. 

Pirst-rate        ^eco^f 

Third-rate 

Fourth- 
rate 

Fifth -rate 

Sixth- 
rate 

Description  of  Guns,  itc. 

"3  « 

>3  a] 

SB 

IJ 

i 

a 
1 

M 

o 

I 

g 

2 
1. 
m 

rt 

tic- 

a  bo 

s 

s 

4) 

!^ 

182 

112 

81 

42 

8 

34 

15 

10 

8 

5 

110 

120 

50 

R 

a 

26 
26 

26 
10 
2 

§ 
!^ 

130 
104 

78 
30 
4 
30 

10 

8 

6 

5 

80 

90 

25 

600 

c 

3 

_ 

24 

1 

: 

- 

84 

a 

130 
101 

72 
24 

23 

6 

8 

t 

65 
75 

20 

5 
■3 

22 

22 
14 
» 

a 

110 

66 
42 
18 

20 

6 

8 

4 

4 

51 

61 

20 

c 
s 

a 

16 
4 

E 

a 
1 

130 

104 

48 

8 
20 

6 

7 

4 

3 

45 

65 

15 

a 
O 

24 

_ 
24 
It) 
2 

ilo 

72 

30 
4 
16 

6 
6 
3 
2 

32 
38 
12 

3 

24 

- 
22 

- 

a 

120 

66 
24 

12 

\ 

2 

20 

1* 
280 

3 

cs 

20 
18 
4 

42 

^ 

60 
64 

12 

8 

3 
4 

2 
1 
16 

20 

180 

a 

3 

18 

1 

32 

0 

54 

30 
8 

6 

2 
3 

1 

1 

14 

16 

135 

3 

16 
8 
4 

28 

a 

48 

24 

8 

6 

2 
3 

1 
1 
16 
17 

125 

3 

16 
2 

1 

_ 

48 
4 

4 

2 
3 
1 

11 
12 

3 
o 

_ 
10 

— 
10 

a 

Cannon  of  7 — to  each  7  men 
Demi-oaunou          „     6    „ 
24-poun(iers            „     5    „ 
Whole  cuh-eriu      „     4    „ 
li-poiindcrs             „     4    „ 
Demi-eulveriu        „     3    ., 
Saker                       „     3    „ 
Minion                    „     3    „ 
3-pouuders              „     2    „ 
To  carry  powder  for  a!l  the  gun 
To  fill  and  hand  powder  for  a 

gunj   .              ... 
Chyrurgeon  and  crew  in  hold 
Carpenter  and  crew     . 
Purser  and  crew  in  hold 
Men  for  the  small  shot 
Men  to  stand  by  the  tails  . 
Men  for  the  boats  and  tops 

1  the 

26 

28 

28 
14 
4 

iO 

3 

2 
2 
1 

10 
12 

Total       . 

100 

780 

90 

64 

410 

. 

445 

.0 

340 

54 

18 

85 

50 

Table  B. — Establishment 

OF  Men  for  the 

Thirty  New  Ships.'"* 

a 

a 

a 

2 

a 

3 

2   1                 First-rate 

C 

Second-rate 

a 

6 

Third-rate 

« 

O     { 

o 

d 

o 

o 

o 

o 

>< 

'A 

'A 

A 
156 

'A 

^ 

26 

Cannon  of  7  :  8  men  to  a 

26 

Demi-cannon  :  6  men 

26 

Demi-cannon  :  6  men 

ISfi 

gun 

208 

28 

Culverin  :  5  men  to  a  gun    . 

140 

26 

Culverin  :  5  men 

130 

26 

12-pounders  :  4  men 

104 

Men  to  govern  the  guns 

8 

— 

— 

8 

— 



6 

28 

Saker  :  3  men  to  a  gun 

84 

26 

Saker  :  3  men    . 

78 

12 

Saker  :  3  men    . 

30 

4 

«        3       „       „      .       . 

12 

— 

— 

4 

2 

3    „      . 

6 

12 

»        3       „       „      .       . 

36 

10 

Saker  :  3  men    . 

30 

— 

2 

3-pounders :  2        „      . 

4 

2 

— 

4 

2 

3-rounders  :  2  men  . 

4 

To  carry  powder  . 

38 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

20 

To  fill  and  hand  powder 

i.6 

— 

— 

14 

— 



10 

To  hand  down  wounded  men 

12 

— 

— 

12 

— 



8 

Chyrurgeon  and  crew  , 

8 

— 

— 

8 

— 



5 

Carpenter  and  crew 

8 

— 

— 

6 

— 



4 

Purser  and  his  crew 

6 

— 

— . 

5 

— 



6 

Boats  :  three 

30 

— 



30 

— 

, 

Hi 

To  the  tops,  if  no  flag 

10 

— 

— . 

IC 

— 



5 

For  the  helm 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 



f. 

To  con  the  ship     . 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 



2 

Small  shot 

SO 

— 

— . 

65 

— 



35 

To  the  sails  and  rigging 

80 

— 

— 

66 

— 

— 

36 

100 

784 

90 

C60 

63 

4C0 

Cf.  Derrick,  appendix  28. 
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only  to  ships  hereafter  to  be  built ;  *  for  what  is  already  built  no 
general  rule  can  be  given  exactly,  the  burdens  and  number  of  ports 
being  so  various  and  different.'  A  similar  proportion  was  also  cal- 
culated for  guns,  the  *  weight  of  guns '  being  '  to  every  hundred 
tons  the  ship  is  in  burden,  in  war — 

Ist-rates 12h 

2nd  „ 12|  tons  by  this  es- 

8rd    ,, 11 2 1  tablisliment  the 

4th    „ Ill  I  nearest      num- 

5th    „ 11  bers ; 

6th    „  ...:..,      7  ) 

in  peace  proportionably.' 

The  additional  allowance  of  men  for  retinues  was  also  fixed  as 
follows  : — 

Over  and  above  the  establishment  of  men  to  each  ship  to  be  allowed 
the  lord  high  admiral  or  general  that  commands  the  whole  fleet,  50  men 
for  his  flag  ;  to  the  admiral  of  the  white,  40 ;  to  the  admiral  of  the  blue, 
30  ;  to  the  vice-admirals  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue,  20 ;  to  the  rear- 
admirals  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue,  15  ;  to  an  admiral  jack  flag  abroad 
or  at  home,  equal  with  an  admiral  of  blue,  and  the  like  with  vice  and 
rear  admirals  ;  and  all  volunteers,  midshipmen  extraordinary,  and  their 
servants,  that  are  sent  on  board  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  by  warrant 
from  his  majesty  and  the  lord  high  admhal. 

The  naval  papers  relating  to  this  period  contain  a  number  of 
interesting  particulars  about  the  cost  of  materials  for  ship-building, 
the  price  of  ships  worked  out  according  to  the  torlnage,  and  various 
calculations  of  a  like  nature.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  heads  of 
Pepys's  speech  ^^'^  that  1,000  loads  of  timber  will  build  a  third-rate 
of  1,000  tons,  and  2,000  loads  of  timber  a  second-rate  of  1,300 
tons  ;  that  a  ship  of  500  tons  will  cost  81.  5s.  per  ton,  and  a  ship  of 
1,000  tons  lOZ.  per  ton ;  a  ship  of  600  tons  costs  4,800^  « off  the 
stocks,'  but  13,000Z.  '  set  to  sea.'  According  to  a  calculation  made 
by  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  the  cost  of  setting  to  sea  first  and  second 
rates  for  six  months  was  one-third  of  the  hull,  and  third-rates  half 
the  hull ;  while  Sir  John  Tippetts,  who  affected  accuracy,  gave  the 
figures  as  80  per  cent,  of  tire  hull  for  a  first-rate,  33  for  a  second, 
and  45  for  a  third.  The  latter  was  accustomed  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  twelve  months'  sea  stores  by  adding  one-third  of  the 
cordage  and  sails  to  six  months'  stores.  The  same  document  also 
gives  a  number  of  details  concerning  prices  at  different  times, 
thus : —  ; 

Great  merchant  ships,  in  1653,  &l.  a  ton  ;  in  1676,  81.  2s.  Qd. 
Merchant  ships  of  250  tons,  in  1664,  51.  Gs.  a  ton  ;  in  1676,  71.  2s.  6d. 
Merchant  ships  of  450  tons  in  Suffolk  and  Hampshire,  in  1664,  51.  a 
ton  ;  in  1676,  6/.  175. 

'»»  Miscelluniest  \i,  io3» 
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Timber,  compass  and  straight,  1665,  385.  and  845.  a  load  ;  1661, 88s. ; 
1675,  56s. 

Plank,  1655,  31.  a  load  ;  1661,  3^.  5s. ;  1675,  4^.  to  il.  15s. 

In  1674  Sir  Anthony  Deane  estimated  the  cost  of  the  hull  of  a 
new  ship  90  feet  long,  and  27  feet  6  inches  broad,  at  2,440L,  or  lOZ. 
a  ton  ;  or,  completely  equipped  with  rigging,  boats,  &c.,  and  six 
months'  stores,  but  excluding  gunner's  stores,  at  4,1751.  10s. '"'^ 

It  is  worth  while  noting  here  that  a  number  of  similar  calcula- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  a  small  manuscript  volume  presented  to 
Pepys  by  Mr.  Edward  Battine  (or  Batten),  an  official  at  Ports- 
mouth. This  bears  the  inordinate  title  of  *  The  Method  of  Building, 
Eigging,  Apparelling,  and  Furnishing  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War, 
according  to  their  Bates,  with  the  Exact  Proportion  and  Charge  of 
all  Things  requisite  thereunto  ;  also  the  Charge  of  Wages,  Victuals, 
and  Necessaries,  as  well  for  Ships  in  Harbour  as  at  Sea ;  the  Number 
and  Charge  of  Officers  and  Workmen  at  each  Dockyard  for  building 
and  repairing  His  Majesty's  Ships,  &c. ;  the  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances granted  to  Commissioners  and  Officers  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy,  and  the  whole  Charge  of  the  same  for  one  Year.'  In  the 
letter  of  dedication  prefixed  to  Pepys' s  copy,  dated  Portsmouth, 
20  Dec.  1684,  Battine  remarks — 

The  government  of  the  navy  is  a  subject  too  great  for  one  of  my 
capacity  to  discourse  of,  and  should  I  offer  it  to  your  honour,  it  would  be 
to  light  a  candle  to  the  sun ;  nor  do  I  think  hereby,  or  in  the  following 
collection  (which  I  have  drawn  from  the  experience  and  practice  of  the 
most  ingenious),  to  inform  your  honour  in  anything  which  you  know  not 
already,  but  to  let  your  honour  know  with  what  respect  I  am  your 
honour's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 

This  modest  opinion  of  his  labours  appears  to  have  been  fully 
shared  by  the  functionary  whom  he  addressed,  for  we  find  Pepys 
on  5  Jan.  1685-6  launching  at  Mr.  Battine  a  rebuke  of  portentous 
solemnity. 

I  am  entirely  a  friend  to  your  industry  [he  writes  '^''J,  and  so  would 
not  say  anything  in  discouragement  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cherish  it 
all  I  am  able.  This  only  in  truth  of  friendship  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  you,  that  by  the  time  you  shall  have  conversed  in  the  world 
and  business  as  long  as  I  have  done,  you'll  find  it  of  much  more  use  to  you 
rather  to  distrust  than  to  presume  too  easily  upon  the  sufficiency  and 
unanswerableness  (as  you  term  it)  of  your  own  conceptions ;  the  errors 
visible  in  your  collection  of  tables  presented  to  the  king  and  my  lord 
treasurer  (and  of  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  giving  me  a 
copy)  being  such  and  so  many  as  (though  I  say  again  I  would  not  in 
any  wise  discourage  your  seeming  zeal  and  industry  in  it)  would  have 
required  your  committing  them  to  the  overlooking  of  some  friend  (and 
particularly  Mr.  Surveyor,  your  master,  whom  I  doubt  you  omitted  among 
those  most  knowing  officers  you  speak  of)  before  you  had  exposed  them, 

'">«  Adm.  Letters,  iii.  320.  '"  Adm.  Letters,  xl  530. 
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especially  with  so  much  self-satisfaction  as  you  appear  to  raise  to  yourself 
from  them,  as  I  may  hereafter  have  opportunity  between  ourselves  of 
showing  you. 

The  collection  of  tables  referred  to  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
detailed  calculations — the  *  proportions  of  ships,  with  directions  for 
drawing  or  delineating  ships'  bodies  ; '  a  complete  set  of  tables  for 
the  dimensions  of  different  parts  of  ships  of  war,  according  to  rates, 
with  the  charge  of  building  per  ton  ;  *  the  charge  of  fitting  pumps 
for  a  ship  of  each  rate  ; '  a  list  of  ships  in  the  royal  navy,  with 
dimensions,  burden,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  built,  and  the 
price  of  the  hulls  when  launched  ;  *  the  exact  rule  for  ships'  masts 
and  yards ; '  *  the  dimensions  and  charge  of  masts  for  a  ship  of 
each  rate  ; '  *  the  breadth  and  value  of  ships'  tops  ; '  *  the  size  and 
length  of  ropes  necessary  for  rigging  a  ship  of  each  rate,  with  the 
quantity,  weight,  and  value  of  the  same,  also  a  proportion  of 
blocks,  deadeyes,  parretts,  and  other  provisions  required  thereunto, 
with  the  value  thereof ; '  *  a  complete  proportion  of  sails,  anchors, 
cables,  and  other  boatswain's  and  carpenter's  stores  for  a  ship  of 
each  rate  for  six  months'  service,  with  the  value  of  the  same ; '  *  the 
number,  nature,  and  weight  of  ordnance  proper  to  each  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace  .  .  .  also 
the  quantity  and  value  of  gunner's  stores  for  a  ship  of  each  rate ; ' 
*  the  charge  of  building,  rigging,  and  equipping  a  ship  of  each  rate ; ' 
the  allowance  of  wages  to  ofiicers  and  seamen ;  the  allowance  of 
victuals ;  the  charge  of  a  ship  at  sea  for  six  months ;  the  number 
and  charge  of  ships  necessary  for  convoys,  &c. ;  *  the  charge  of  a 
complete  fleet  for  six  months'  service ; '  *  the  charge  of  mooring 
and  harbour  necessaries  for  a  ship  of  each  rate ; '  the  charge  of 
ships  in  harbour,  of  officers  and  workmen  at  each  dockyard,  the 
salaries  of  the  principal  officers  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  whole  charge 
of  the  navy  for  one  year.  The  tables  are  beautifully  written  and 
bound,  and  they  deal  with  matters  susceptible  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion ;  but  in  view  of  Pepys's  criticism  it  would  be  premature  to  print 
them  until  they  have  been  compared  with  such  other  calculations 
of  the  time  as  may  be  available.  Such  a  comparison  might  show 
that  Pepys  was  more  anxious  to  repress  '  self-satisfaction '  in  a 
subordinate  than  to  give  honour  where  it  was  due ;  but  for  the 
present  Mr.  Battine  is  under  a  cloud.  J.  E.  Tanner. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Unstamped  Press ^   1 8 1 5 — 1 8  3  6 

IN  a  careful  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (1841) 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  pointed  out  how  scanty  were  the  authentic 
data  respecting  the  growth  of  the  newspa]3er  press  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  fact  which  he  attributed  largely  to  the  *  degradation  ' 
then  attaching  to  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper.  He  contrasts  the 
social  ostracism  inflicted  on  journalists  with  the  very  different  tone 
prevalent  in  French  hterary  circles,  many  of  whose  most  gifted 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  subscribe  their  names  to  articles  in  daily 
newspapers.  In  the  present  article  I  propose  to  show  that  a  study 
of  the  illegal  newspapers  and  periodical  pamphlets  of  the  years 
1815-1836  will  yield  valuable  information  respecting  the  general 
position  of  the  English  press,  the  democratic  movements  which 
were  to  influence  our  political  development,  and  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  which  journalists  contributed  so  largely  to  form.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  character  of  the  popular  newspapers  rapidly  de- 
teriorated after  1815,  owing  to  causes  for  which  the  government 
was  largely  responsible.  The  English  press,  indeed,  had  good  cause 
of  complaint  before  that  time,  the  government  having  long  regarded 
it  as  a  fertile  source  of  taxation  in  every  time  of  war  or  of  com- 
motions which  whetted  the  appetite  for  news.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  had  been  the  first  stimulus  to  the  press,  and 
served  to  make  it  a  taxable  commodity.  The  first  daily  paper  was 
the  Daily  Courant,  which  appeared  in  1702 ;  and  in  1712  the  tory 
government  imposed  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  on  every  news- 
paper printed  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  of  one  halfpenny  on  each  paper 
printed  on  half  a  sheet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  duty 
was  imposed  not  so  much  for  the  gain  of  the  revenue  as  for  the 
extinction  of  newspapers,  which  were  largely  controlled  by  the 
whigs.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  suspicion  expressed  in  Addison's 
complaint,  *  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are 
men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist 
under  the  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  in  approaching  peace.'  The 
decease  of  several  papers  seems  to  have  led  to  the  speedy  abandon- 
ment of  the  tax,  until  the  increased  desire  for  news  brought  about 
by  subsequent  wars  and  commotions  enabled  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  not  only  to  reimpose  it,  but  to  raise  it  in  1775  to  Ihiee 
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halfpence,  in  1789  to  twopence,  and  in  1804  to  threepence  half- 
penny.' 

Despite  these  augmented  imposts  the  excitements  of  that  period 
increased  the  demand  for  newspapers,  so  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Times,  founded  in  1769  and  1785  respectively, 
gained  a  firm  foothold  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France.*  The  sensational  events  of  the  war,  especially 
in  1812-1813,  enlarged  the  sale  to  figures  never  dreamt  of  by  the 
previous  generation.  Indeed,  the  sale  seems  to  have  been  limited 
only  by  the  mechanical  limitations  of  the  printing  press.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  even  of  the  provincial  newspapers. 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Working  Life,'  records  the  exciting  race  with  time  which  his 
father  and  he  had  in  their  printing  press  at  Windsor  to  print  off 
the  copies  of  their  newspaper  between  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  London  mail  and  the  time  for  distribution.  The  rush  for 
news  of  the  war  seems,  indeed,  to  have  stimulated  invention,  for  in 

1814  the  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam  power.  But  evil  times 
were  in  store  for  newspapers.  The  complaint  which  Addison  had 
uttered  a  century  before  might  have  been  re-echoed  in  1815;  when  the 
ministr}'  raised  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  to  fourpence  a  coj)y. 
Yet  in  this  instance  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  govern- 
ment primarily  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  sale  of  newspapers  ; 
for  nearly  eVery  organ  of  the  press  had  been  loyal  during  the  war, 
and  the  poj^ular  discontent  of  the  next  age  could  scarcely  have  been 
foreseen.^  The  urgent  needs  of  the  revenue,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
hated  income  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  justified  taxation 
on  so  flourishing  a  property  as  newspapers  had  proved  to  be. 
Newspapers  might  as  naturally  be  taxed  as  greenhouses,  shop  win- 
dows, servants,  carriages,  horses,  wool,  and  other  multifarious 
articles  which  were  called  on  to  supply  the  exchequer. 

And  yet  there  was  some  show  of  reason  in  the  complaints 
which  speedily  arose,  that  ministers  chose  this  opportunity  of  bur- 
dening, if  not  gagging,  the  press,  which  was  even  in  1815  begin- 
ning to  criticise  their  '  profligate  expenditure.'  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  forthcoming  from  the  act  of  July 

1815  (55  George  III,  ch.  185),  which  imposed  the  same  crushing  duty 
on '  every  sheet,  half-sheet,  or  other  piece  of  paper  whereof  the  same 
[newspaper]  shall  consist,'  thereby  virtually  extinguishing  all  small 
newspapers ;  while  a  further  clause  charged  a  duty  of  three  shillings 

'  Grant,  Hist,  of  the  Nei"spaper  Press,  i.  6,  &c. 
■     '^  The  stringent  enactments  of  39  George  III,  compelling  newspapei*  editors  even 
to  furnish  evidence  against  themselves  on  charges  of  sedition  or  libel,  show  suiBciently 
the  violent  spirit  which  had  invaded  part  of  the  press. 

=•  Lowe,  in  his  Present  State  of  England  (1823),  p.  44,  states  that  no  one  expected 
misery  after  the  peace. 
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on  every  pamphlet  containing  one  whole  '  sheet '  but  not  exceeding 
eight  *  sheets  '  octavo,  exempting,  however,  school  books,  devotional 
manuals,  public  documents,  &c.  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  in 
1815-1817  openly  declared  the  press  to  be  a  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  state ;  *  but  the  outbreak  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  which 
disgraced  many  even  of  the  legal  newspapers  of  that  period  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  government  shackles  and  of  the  pre- 
valent distress,  and  probably  was  not  the  cause  of  the  act  of 
1815. 

The  severity  of  government  and  the  malevolence  of  the  press 
seem  to  have  advanced  pari  imssu,  the  rigour  of  the  press  laws 
leading  first  to  evasions  and  then  to  actual  defiance.  Evasion  was 
for  some  time  successfully  practised  by  that  first  of  popular 
publicists,  "William  Cobbett,  who  (as  he  explained  in  his  Register 
of  26  Oct.  1816)  found  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  fourpenny 
duty  by  publishing  his  popular  news  letter  on  an  open  and  unfolded 
sheet.  The  immense  popularity  of  Cobbett's  Ticopenny  Register 
raised  up  a  host  of  imitators,  among  whom  was  Wooler,  the  editor 
of  the  Black  Dwarf.  The  popular  sympathy  shown  even  towards 
fierce  sedition-mongers  like  Wooler  was  seen  in  the  failure  of  a 
government  prosecution  charging  him  with  libelling  the  king's 
ministers ;  whereupon  Lord  Sidmouth  desired  the  lords-lieutenant 
of  counties  to  inform  justices  of  the  peace  that  '  any  magistrate 
might  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him 
upon  oath  with  the  publication  of  libels  [blasphemous  or  seditious], 
and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge.'  The  collapse 
of  three  indictments  against  William  Hone  in  December  1817  for 
seditious  and  blasphemous  libels  seems  further  to  have  exasperated 
the  government,  and  to  have  led  to  a  perfect  torrent  of  ribald  and 
seditious  prints,  which  either  defied  the  law  relating  to  the  stamp 
duty  or  evaded  it  by  adopting  Cobbett's  device.  By  far  the  most 
popular  of  these  was  Wooler's  fourpenny  weekly,  the  Black 
Dwarf,  which  by  the  audacity  of  its  libels  and  coarseness  of  tone 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  generally  dull  edge  of  its  satire. 
It  spared  no  one  from  the  prince  regent  down  to  honest  W^ilham 
Cobbett,  charging  the  latter  with  apostasy  because  he  had  recently 
declared  merely  for  household  suffrage  and  against  the  universal 
suffrage  which  Wooler  and  many  of  the  Hampden  clubs  now 
advocated.  Cobbett,  indeed,  was  fast  falling  behind  the  vanguard 
of  the  new  radicalism,  his  Political  Register  appearing  very  mild 
by  the  side  of  journals  from  which  the  following  extracts  may  be 
given  as  characteristic  : — 

'  Indeed,  at  the  fall  of  our  tyrants  we  must  have  a  far  more  extensive 
rummage  into  social  rights,  a  more  general  search  aftar  national  property 

*  Sidmouth's  Memoirs,  iii.  283.  .    .     -.    : 
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than  Mr.  Cobbett  seems  willing  to  talk  about.' — The  Medusa,  cr  Penny 
Politician,  No.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

'  I  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  soon  be  open  sufficiently  wide 
to  discover  the  cheats  practised  on  them  by  that  infernal  trio— kings, 
priests,  and  nobility.' — Ibid.  No.  32,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

'  If  ever  it  was  the  duty  of  Britons  to  resort  to  the  use  of  arms  to 
recover  their  freedom  and  hurl  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  it  is  now.' — 
Democratic  Bccorder,  No.  i.  p.  1. 

'  If  the  prince  [regent]  continues  to  heap  wrongs  and  insults  on  the 
people  when  they  ask  for  redress,  who  are  supporting  his  whole  family  as 
paupers  upon  the  nation,  he  must  expect  to  see,  ere  he  closes  his  eyes  on 

this   world,  a erected  on  the  palace  at  Whitehall.' — The  Cap  of 

Lihertij,  No.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  96.'^ 

After  Peterloo  the  notorious  six  acts  were  passed  which  suspended 
some  of  the  cherished  liberties  of  the  people.  The  second  of  these 
authorised  the  seizure  of  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels  and 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  transportation  any  who  were  a  second 
time  convicted  of  libel.  The  latter  of  these  enactments  was 
protested  against  by  the  lords  and  remained  a  dead  letter.'^  Not 
so  the  fourth  of  these  notorious  measures,  which  aimed  at  sup- 
pressing the  sale  of  periodical  pamphlets  by  bringing  them  under 
the  stamp  duty,  which  most  of  them  had  hitherto  evaded.  It 
enacted  that 

ten  days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  contain- 
ing any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences  {sic),  or  any  Remarks 
or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  printed 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or 
in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  Days  between 
the  Publication  of  any  two  such  Pamphlets,  where  any  of  the  said  Pam- 
phlets, Parts,  or  Numbers,  shall  not  exceed  two  Sheets,  or  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  sale  for  a  less  sum  than  sixpence  exclusive  of  the  Duty  by  this 
Act  imposed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  within 
the  Intent  and  Meaning  of  the  Acts  38  George  III,  of  the  two  Acts 
55  George  III,  and  of  the  Act  56  George  III. 

After  defining  the  size  of  a  *  sheet '  of  paper  as  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  and  restricting  the  publication  of 
monthly  pamphlets  published  at  less  than  sixpence  to  the  first  day 
of  each  calendar  month,  or  two  days   before   or   after,   the   act 

•  Besides  the  papers  or  periodical  pamphlets  above  cited  there  were  also  the 
following  radical  prints  (named  by  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Berguer  in  his  Warning  to  the  Prince 
Regent  [1819],  3rd  edit.— Brit.  Museum,  8132  ee  [10]):  The  Theological  and 
Political  Comet,  or  Freethinking  Englishman ;  The  London  Alfred,  or  People's 
Recorder ;  The  Briton ;  The  Republican  (with  a  circulation  of  nearly  20,000 
copies) ;  Tlie  Radical  Reformer ;  The  White  Hat ;  The  Gorgon  (recently  discon- 
tinued) ;  Tlie  Deist ;  The  Black  Book — '  the  most  atrocious  of  all.' 

'  Evidence  of  Lord  Brougham  before  the  se'.ect  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  libel  law  in  June  1834. 
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imposes  a  penalty  of  20Z.  for  each  of  the  following  offences : 
(1)  omission  to  print  the  price  and  the  date  of  publication  ;  (2)  omis- 
sion to  enter  into  recognisance  or  give  bond  for  securing  fines  upon 
conviction  for  libels  ;  (3)  sale  of  unstamped  pamphlets  or  papers ; 
(4)  failure  to  appear  as  witness  on  summons  in  any  case  for  any 
charge  or  offence  herein  defined. 

Failure  to  deliver  any  one  newspaper  or  pamphlet  to  the  com- 
missioner for  stamps  for  subjection  to  the  duty  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  lOOZ.^  A  miserable  sop  was  cast  to  writers  and  readers  of 
cheap  periodicals  by  the  exemption  from  duty  of  any  such  work 
when  reprinted  or  republished  in  parts  or  numbers  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  provided  that  it  had  not  first  been  published  in  parts 
or  numbers  ;  and  to  this  exemption  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  survival  of  bound  volumes  of  cheap  periodicals. 

Such  was  the  notorious  law  which  came  into  force  in  the  early 
days  of  1820  and  was  dubbed  by  the  radicals  '  Castlereagh's  law.' 
Undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  libellous  and  seditious  prints 
justified  some  temporary  legislation.  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
important  evidence  above  cited  defended  those  provisions  of  39 
George  III  which  required  proprietors  and  printers  to  register 
their  names  at  the  stamp  office,  as  offering  security  against  the 
*  licentiousness  of  the  press.'  He,  however,  protested  against  other 
enactments  which  required  conductors  of  newspapers  to  furnish 
evidence  against  themselves,  and  still  more  against  the  conduct  of 
judges,  who  often  assumed  that  editors  of  newspapers  had  no 
character  to  lose,  whereas  the  true  policy,  he  asserted,  should  be  to 
raise  the  tone  of  newspapers  by  every  possible  means  by  treating 
their  editors  as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  That  in  many  cases  the 
conductors  even  of  stamped  papers  were  not  gentlemen  is  clear 
from  Brougham's  further  declaration  that  many  of  their  papers 
contained  the  grossest  libels,  and  carried  on  *  a  trade  in  personal 
slander,  not  unmixed  with  obscenity.'  But  he  evidently  thought 
that  this  was  due  to  a  debasement  of  the  public  taste,  largely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  the  fleeting  unstamped  journals,  many 
of  which  pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people.  Indeed,  he 
considered  that  nothing  was  so  degrading  to  the  whole  press  as  the 
onerous  stamp  duty,  the  effect  of  which  was  *  to  depress  the  legal 
and  to  benefit  the  contraband  trader.' 

A  study  of  the  unstamped  press  is  important,  not  only  as 
showing  its  tendency  to  degrade  public  taste  and  lower  the  tone  of 
the  legal  journals,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  increasing  prevalence 

^  Cobbett,  in  his  Address  to  Taxpayers  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the  Seat  in 
Parliament  (n.d.),  claims  that  this  act  was  passed  especially  against  him,  because 
the  ministry  knew  that  he  would  land  in  England  in  Nov.  1819  (after  several  months 
spent  in  the  United  States)  ;  but  the  quotations  above  cited  show  that  Cobbett  was  by 
no  means  the  most  dangerous  of  the  popular  pamphleteevs. 
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of  levelling  and  communistic  ideas  among  working  men  after  1815. 
There  were  causes,  both  material  and  intellectual,  for  the  spread  of 
these  notions.  The  war  period,  coinciding  with  a  time  of  immense 
activity  in  mechanical  inventions,  had  begun  to  divide  society 
in  a  way  previously  almost  unknown.  The  rise  of  the  factory 
system  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  enterprising  masters, 
and  the  war  made  the  fortunes  of  many  a  merchant  who 
steered  successfully  through  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  prices  which 
it  brought ;  while  the  almost  universal  rise  in  the  prices  of 
necessaries  pressed  with  cruel  force  on  the  ever-increasing 
class  of  wage-earners.^  The  .levelling  notions  of  Spence  sprang 
quite  naturally  from  the  social  inequalities  which  he  saw 
around  him  in  the  north,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  his 
teachings  was  seen  in  the  meeting  held  in  1816  at  Spa  Fields,  in 
the  north  of  London,  and  in  the  rioting  and  shoplifting  which 
followed.  The  doctrines  of  Eobert  Owen  tended  increasingly  in 
the  same  direction,  while  a  little  later  Lieutenant  Hodgkin,  in  his 
pamphlet  *  Labour  defended  against  the  Claims  of  Capital '  (1825), 
made  a  violent  onslaught  on  Eicardo,  and  roundly  asserted  that 
producers  alone  had  any  just  claim  to  property. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  these  levelling  views  was  to  give  a 
further  impetus  to  the  periodical  pamphlets  or  newspapers  which 
defied  the  law;  indeed,  the  general  character  of  the  unstamped 
press  shows  a  noteworthy  change  between  1815  and  1830.  In  the 
first  part  its  productions  were  generally  of  the  Tom  Paine  stamp, 
the  free-thought  printer  Carlisle  giving  an  immense  impetus  to 
irreligious  literature.  Parodies  of  the  liturgy  and  libels  on  the 
clergy  alternated  with  fierce  attacks  on  Castlereagh  and  lampoons 
on  the  regent.  After  1820,  however,  the  levelling  ideas  of  the  age 
come "  into  increasing  prominence,  as  was  noted  by  that  careful 
observer  and  chronicler  of  events,  Mr.  Francis  Place.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  period  1830-1836  he  notes  that  there  were  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  unstamped  newspapers  or  periodical  pamphlets, 
*  most  of  them  very  poor  stuff.'  '  Even  the  best  of  them  con- 
stantly inculcated  the  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  right  of  property."-*  As  a  specimen  of  this  doctrine  he 
quotes  from  a  newspaper  the  following  verses  by  *  one  of  the  know- 
nothings  : ' — 

Wages  should  form  the  price  of  goods ; 
Yes  !  wages  should  be  all : 

Then  we  who  work  to  make  the  goods 
Should  justly  have  them  all. 

»  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  in  his  Present  State  of  EngJand  (London,  1823,  appendix,  p.  9), 
estimated  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanic's  family  of  4|  persons,  living  in  a  provincial 
town,  as  follows :  1792,  42Z. ;  1813,  IZl. ;  1823,  b2l. 

*  Brit,  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27819,  p.  27.  - 
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But  if  their  price  be  made  of  rent, 

Tithes,  taxes,  profits  all. 
Then  we  who  work  to  make  the  goods 

Should  have — just  none  at  all ! 

Elsewhere  he  makes  it  clear  that  Hodgkin's  ideas  found  far  more 
favour  than  those  of  Owen,  which  were  *  far  too  visionary  to  be 
taken  up  by  practical  working  men.'  ^^  Place  even  asserts  that 
these  crude  communistic  notions  had  been  the  chief  motive  power 
in  the  reform  struggle,  the  working  classes  believing  that  the  bill 
would  soon  lead  to  an  effective  redistribution  of  property.  The  new 
propaganda  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  unstamped 
leaflets  and  newspapers.  Hodgkin's  notions  were  reprinted  in 
small  twopenny  pamphlets ;  and  eager  minds,  brooding  over  the 
grievances  of  the  day,  found  an  ejBfective  contrast  in  his  alluring 
schemes,  which  were  presented  even  more  forcibly  in  a  second 
work,  *  The  Natural  and  Artificial  Eights  of  Property  contrasted ; 
addressed  without  permission  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.'  (London, 
1832).  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  rapid  spread  of  com- 
munistic notions  accounts  not  only  for  the  eagerness  of  the  populace 
for  a  bill  which  was  ignorantly  presumed  to  be  the  prelude  to  a 
redistribution  of  wealth,  but  also  for  the  alarm  with  which  the 
wealthy  classes  regarded  the  riots  at  Birmingham  and  Nottingham. 
Communism  was  a  new  and  threatening  symptom  in  our  political 
life,  though  it  is  true  that  the  older  agitators,  Home  Tooke,  Tom 
Paine,  Cobbett,  and  Hunt,  had  declaimed  against  the  institutions 
which  seemed  to  them  to  legalise  privilege. 

The  radical  pamphlets  and  periodical  leaflets  of  1815-1830  could 
be  described  by  Brougham  as  -:  : .         -  ■       ....  ; 

containing  blasphemy  in  very  great  abundance,  obscenity  in  consider- 
able store,  every  species  of  ribaldry,  personal,  political,  and  irreligious^ 
those  worthless  men  entering  into  a  sort  of  profligate  competition,  bidding 
on  the  one  hand  under  each  other,  and  all  of  them  under  the  respectable 
prints  in  point  of  price,  and  over  one  another  in  the  malignity  and  ferocity 
of  their  writings.  Where  one  charged  public  characters  with  all  ofl'ences 
another  recommended  their  extirpation  ;  where  one  maintained  the  law- 
fulness of  rebellion  another  maintained  the  propriety  of  assassination. 

Brougham  was  informed  by  the  attorney-general  that  there  were 
at  one  time  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  these  un- 
stamped periodical  leaflets  or  newspapers ;  but,  after  examining  in 
his  official  capacity  a  large  number  of  them,  he  found  that  they 
rarely  lived  for  more  than  a  year.  Their  numbers  seem  to  have 
diminished  in  the  years  1822-1830,  when  there  was  less  political 
excitement.  Even  the  Black  Dwarf,  which  had  apparently  con- 
formed to  the  press  laW3  of  1820  and  was  sold  for  sixpence,  came 

>•  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27791,  p.  2G3. 
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to  an  end  in  1824,  the  editor  bitterly  complaining  that  the  public 
had  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  *  the 
event  has  proved,  what  their  enemies  asserted  and  the  Black  Dwarf 
treated  as  a  calumny,  that  they  only  clamoured  for  bread.'  For 
practical  purposes  the  unstamped  press  of  1824-1830  may  be 
treated  as  a  quantite  negUgcahle  in  poUtics,  until  the  excitements  of 
the  latter  year  again  called  it  forth  in  yet  larger  numbers  and  a  more 
aggressive  pugnacity.  With  few  exceptions  the  earlier  unstamped 
journals  had  put  forward  no  constructive  programme.  It  was 
reserved  for  Hetherington  to  give  the  first  powerful  impulse  towards 
a  cheap  free  press,  and  to  further  the  cause  which  was  soon  to  be 
embodied  in  the  People's  Charter.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  *  father  of  the  free  press,'  as  he  has  been  called, 
was  nerved  to  his  long  struggles  in  the  radical  cause  by  a  strong 
belief  in  the  levelling  and  communistic  schemes  then  as  prevalent 
among  English  artisans  as  they  were  a  little  later  among  those  of 
France. 

Since  1  Oct.  1830  he  had  published  several  unstamped  Penny 
Papers  for  the  People,  but  the  paper  acquired  greater  importance 
when,  on  25  Dec.  1830,  it  appeared  under  the  new  title  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Guardian?^  Place's  journal  proves  decidedly  that 
Hetherington  was  imbued  with  Owen's  views  and  still  more  with 
those  of  Hodgkin.  In  one  of  the  early  Penny  Papers  for  the  People 
appeared  an  article  explicitly  claiming  the  rights  of  '  producers '  to 
all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  though  the  writer  omitted  any  refer- 
ence to  Hodgkin's  anarchic  claim  that  all  would  be  well  when  law 
was  abolished.  The  concluding  assertion  of  the  article,  *  One  battle 
and  the  deed  will  be  done ;  a  little  bloodshed  and  liberty  and  peace 
will  become  the  portion  of  a  mighty  people  for  ever,'  greatly  excited 
the  artisans,  and,  says  Place,  was  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  of  1831. 
This  last  assertion  betokens  the  dislike  felt  by  the  Benthamite 
and  individualist  tailor  of  Charing  Cross  for  anything  savouring  of 
communism,  and  for  that  *  illegal '  association  which  clashed  with 
his  own  National  Political  Union ;  but  Lovett's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  shows  that  the  aims 
of  its  members  (mostly  ex-Owenites)  were  not  only  to  gain  universal 
suffrage,  but  also  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trades  Union  (whence  the  new  association  partly  originated),  and 
•  to  enhance  the  value  of  labour  by  diminishing  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 

•'  F.  Place's  copy  of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
unfortunately  imperfect,  starting  from  9  July  1831.  Lovett  in  his  Memoirs  gives  the 
facts  (p.  59).  It  is  incorrect  to  state,  as  is  often  done,  that  Hetherington's  paper  was 
the  first  cheap  paper.  Several  of  the  earlier  unstamped  jouraals  had  been  sold  at  a 
penny,  e.g.  the  Medusa,  or  Penny  Politician.  Cobbett's  short-lived  Penny  Trash 
did  not  appear  till  February  1831. 
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sary  to  increase  the  domestic  comforts  of  working  men.'  These 
aims  were  set  forth  in  Hetherington's  unstamped  paper  ;  and  to 
its  close  connexion  with  the  new  radical  organisation  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian  seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  and  impor- 
tance. 

That  the  paper  and  the  new  radical  association  between  them 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  People's  Charter  of  1838  is 
abundantly  clear.  Throughout  the  reform  struggle  Hetherington's 
journal  never  pretended  that  Lord  John  Kussell's  measure  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  miserable  makeshift,  and  in  describing  the  dinner 
held  in  memory  of  Major  Cartwright  he  joyfully  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  veteran  had  constantly  pleaded  for  equal  representation,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  payment  of  members,  and  annual 
parliaments. 

In  his  issue  of  17  Aug.  1832  he  calls  the  reform  bill  a 
'  damnable  delusion,  giving  us  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are 
shopkeepers,'  and  continues  in  a  strain  which  is  a  fair  instance  of 
his  political  views  and  literary  style. 

The  middle  classes  are  the  real  tyrants  of  society.  All  that  is  mean, 
and  grovelling,  and  selfish,  and  rapacious,  and  harsh,  and  cold,  and  cruel, 
and  usurious,  belongs  to  this  huxtering  race.  To  screw  all  they  can  out 
of  poverty  and  to  seduce  all  they  can  out  of  powerful  vice  is  the  grand 
wish  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  And  these  are  the  men  to  whom  the  whigs  have 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties  and  industry.  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  were  exposed  for  centuries  to  prowling  oligarchs.  These 
noble  beasts  of  prey  were  too  good  for  us.  So,  to  keep  the  whigs  in 
power,  the  lion  must  give  place  to  the  rat,  and  the  tiger  to  the  leech  ;  and, 
to  crown  the  joke,  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  our  gratitude  for  being 
delivered  from  a  few  carnivorous  beasts  of  the  forest  by  lying  down  on 
our  bellies  and  suffering  a  cloud  of  vampires  and  vermin  to  suck  the  last 
drops  of  our  blood.  Oh,  may  we  die  as  we  have  lived,  a  race  of  despised 
outlaws,  if  we  submit  to  it  a  moment  longer  than  it  may  please  God  and 
our  right  arms. 

He  concludes  by  demanding  universal  suffrage,  short  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  no  property  qualification.^^  In  a  previous 
article  he  had  given  a  significant  reason  for  desiring  not  to  have  the 
ballot  alone  (for  which  Mr.  Grote  was  then  agitating),  because  vote 
by  ballot  would  prevent  the  votes  of  shopkeepers  being  known  by 
the  artisan  customers,  who  already  were  beginning  to  threaten  with 
*  exclusive  dealing '  their  new  political  tyrants.  Other  methods 
which  were  to  be  adopted  later  on  by  the  chartists  were  also 
recommended  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working 

•*  In  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  of  7  Jan.  1832  is  a  description  of  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes,  where  these  demands  were  formally 
adopted  as  part  of  its  programme.  .  „ ...  .. " 
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Classes,  and  were  made  known  by  Hetherington's  journal,  such  as 
Benbow's  grand  national  holiday,  or  sacred  month,  and  a  national 
convention  of  the  working  classes.  The  new  democratic  demands 
were  also  endorsed  by  radical  clubs  at  Huddersfield,  Bristol, 
Leeds,'^  Manchester,  Chorlton  and  Hulme,  Brighton,  Hebden 
Bridge,**  and  elsewhere,  with  slight  local  variations  ;  so  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  distress  of  1837-8,  the  new  programme  was 
readily  embodied  in  the  people's  charter  by  Lovett  and  other 
members  of  the  new  Working  Men's  Association.'^ 

While  the  unstamped  journals  scoffed  at  the  whigs  the  new 
government  on  its  side  vigorously  strove  to  enforce  the  numerous 
laws  passed  after  1797.  In  July  1831  Hetherington  was  prose- 
cuted. In  vain  did  he  urge  that  his  journal  could  not  be  called  a 
periodical,  since  it  was  published  on  different  days  of  the  week ;  but 
the  fine  inflicted  on  the  editor  and  on  all  who  sold  his  print  failed 
to  suppress  it,  for  Lovett  and  other  friends  volunteered  to  supply 
it  to  persons  at  their  own  houses  at  any  reasonable  distance,  and 
organised  a  '  victim  fund '  in  support  of  those  who  might  be 
captured.  Public  opinion  had  become  instinctively  hostile  to 
government  and  friendly  to  the  law-breakers,  who  provided  cheap 
and  highly  seasoned  news,  and  many  were  the  neighbours  who 
helped  to  smuggle  the  copies  of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian^  ont  of 
Hetherington's  back  door  or  over  the  roofs  while  the  police  officers 
were  struggling  to  seize  the  packages  of  waste  paper  which  were 
ostentatiously  sent  forth  from  the  printing  shop.  Even  when  the 
editor  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  at  Christmas  1832  his  paper 
was  edited  with  increased  asperity,  his  substitute  boasting  that  the 
government  had  spent  5001.  over  the  trial,  and  had  doubled  the 
sale  of  the  paper,  thereby  enabling  a  new  and  fiercer  journal,  the 
Destructive,  to  be  begun  with  the  new  year.  A  long  course  of 
experience  was  needed  to  teach  the  authorities  that  jDrosecution 
was  the  best  stimulus  to  the  sale  of  these  illegal  prints.  Law- 
abiding  editors  began  to  complain  of  the  increasing  competition  of 
the  unstamped  press.  Dr.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  Standard,  in  his 
issue  of  10  Sept.  1833,  estimated  that  the  most  important  of  the 
weekly  unstamped  papers  were  the  following,  and  he  gives  their 
editors  and  probable  circulation  and  characteristics  :— 

(  '  The  conductor  of  this  is  the  notorious 
The  Gaimtlet       •        .  22,000  j       Carlisle,    whose    name    is    enough  ' 

(      (republican  and  free-thought). 

'*  The  Leeds  radicals  also  demanded  the  repeal  of  taxes  pressing  on  the  workers, 
&,nd  repudiation  of  the  national  debt,  which  belonged  to  the  '  two  factions '  (see  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MSS.  Place,  iii.  350. 

"  The  men  of  Hebden  Bridge  declared  in  the  Poor  Mafias  Guardiail  Of  28  June 
1834  that  this  programme  was  the  only  cure  for  their  misery. 

"  See  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27810,  ad  An, 
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Poor  Man's  Guardian .  16,000)  ,t      i-  •    i    ^au    j         t      j  ui     j- 
-  I     Jacobinical  of  the  deepest  and  bloodi- 

^^  r      est  dve  '  i« 

Destntctive  .        .        .    8,000  j  ^  ' 

Working  Man's  Friend    7,000     'Eepublican.    Editor,  Watson.' 

The  Man  7  000  I  *  I^^P^^^i^an  and  Spencean.     Editors, 

I      Lee  and  Petrie.' 
The  Crisis    .        .        .     5,000     '  Editors,  Eobert  Owen  and  Morgan.' 

The  Cosmopolite    .        .     5,000  j' ^^^f^*^    ^^^    republican.     Editor, 

i      Detrosier. 

TheBeformer        .        .    5,000  j' ^^P^^J^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^I'^^^^^^^y-     ^^'- 

[      tor,  Lorymer.' 

The  importance  of  the  unstamped  press  must  not  be  judged 
merely  from  these  figures.  Francis  Place  nearly  coincided  with 
Lord  Brougham's  official  statement  when  he  estimated  the  total 
number  of  these  unstamped  prints  or  leaflets  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  early  part  of  1836.'^  Indeed,  Charles  Knight,  in  his 
'  Old  Printer  and  Modern  Press,'  stated,  from  a  careful  computation 
of  the  official  returns,  in  1836,  that  the  annual  circulation  for  all  the 
(legal)  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  was  only  twenty-nine  millions. 
Though  these  figures  now  seem  small,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  1831  there  were  only  twelve  (legal)  papers  published  daily 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales — all  of  them  in  London,  viz. 
the  Times,  Herald,  Morning  Chronicle,  Morning  Advertiser,  Post, 
Ledger,  Courier,  Globe,  Star,  Sun,  Standard,  and  Albion.^^  These 
papers  had  to  struggle  under  the  impost  of  fourpence  per  copy,  and  a 
heavy  tax  on  paper  and  advertisements,  which  the  illegal  prints  of 
course  evaded.  It  is  true  that  government  conveyed  free  of  charge 
in  the  post  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets  which  had  paid  the  four- 
penny  stamp  duty,  and  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  also 
to  our  colonies.  But,  with  all  this  eccentric  generosity,  there  was 
the  grievance  that  the  postage  to  foreign  countries  was  practically 
prohibitive.  The  official  return  of  the  London  newspapers  sent 
beyond  the  seas  during  the  year  1829  is  as  follows :  153  morning 
papers,  163  evening  papers,  130  papers  which  were  published  three 
days  a  week,  and  113  weekly  papers.  These  figures  cease  to  sur- 
prise us  when  we  find  out  that  the  postage  of  a  daily  paper  to 
France  for  the  whole  year  would  amount  to  8^.  6s.  Sd.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  price  of  ordinary  London  papers  abroad,  varying 
'  from  one  shilling  to  half  a  dollar  each,'  that  '  at  Paris,  Hamburg, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  continent  English  newspapers 

'*  The  writer  falsely  describes  Hetherington  as  a  papist  and  ex-student  of  May- 
nooth,  and  as  advocating  the  use  of  the  dagger.  Hetherington  refuted  this  in  his  issue 
of  21  Sept. 

"  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27819,  p.  27. 

"*  For  their  circulation  see  returns,  taken  from  oflScial  sources,  in  the  Spectator  of 
11  June  1836.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  returns  for  1819-20  given  in  the 
Anntial  Register  of  1821,  pp.  720-23,  and  with  those  for  1853  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  the  Number  of  Newspaper  Stamps  issuedin  1853. 
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[were]  reprinted.'  '^  It  seems  strange  that  English  papers  flourished 
at  all,  considering  the  triple  burden  on  raw  material,  advertise- 
ments, and  the  stamp  duty  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  tax 
of  threepence  per  pound  on  paper  was  a  serious  grievance  per  se, 
and  still  more  so  were  the  intricate  excise  regulations  controlling 
its  manufacture.^*'  And  yet,  though  the  circulation  of  the  chief 
daily  London  newspapers  was  stationary,  or  even  declined  in  the 
years  1831-34,^'  they  nearly  all  were  completely  apathetic,  or  even 
hostile,  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  apparently  because  the  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  lawful  journals  practically  secured  them 
against  competition. ^'^ 

It  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  ardent  educa- 
tionalists, and  to  law-breakers  like  Hetherington,  to  force  on  the 
repeal  of  this  duty.  Despairing  of  getting  any  scheme  of  national 
education,  philanthropists,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Birkbeck,  had  for 
years  past  been  striving  to  leaven  the  lump  of  stolid  ignorance  by 
private  efforts,  which  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  beneficent  institute,  the  City  of  London  Institution,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  and  similar 
efforts  were  so  terribly  hampered  by  the  *  taxes  on  knowledge '  that 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  London  Institution  on  20  April  1830  Mr. 
Chadwick  urgently  pressed  for  their  repeal,  thus  becoming  the  first 
law-abiding  champion  of  the  movement  for  an  untaxed  press.^ 
The  supporters  of  the  above-named  society  next  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  continue  the  agitation,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee held  at  the  London  Institution,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  on  31  Jan.  1831,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  books  by  post.  Law-abiding  citizens,  however,  would  have 
effected  little  but  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  editors  of  un- 
stamped papers,  who  slowly  but  surely  undermined  the  position  of 
the  authorities.     Fines  were  of  little  avail,  for  many  champions  of 

'*  Westminster  Review,  1  July  1831,  in  article  on  '  Taxes  on  Knowledge.' 

™  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Working  Life,  has  stated  that  he  lost 
32,000Z.  by  his  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  of  this  30,000/.  was  owing  to  the  paper  duty, 
The  complexity  of  the  excise  regulations  may  be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
on  Prosecutions  by  the  Commissioners  for  Stamps.  The  offences  include  the  follow- 
ing: not  making  an  entry  of  rooms  in  which  the  scaleboard  was  cut;  using  an 
unentered  (sic)  room  for  keeping  paper ;  removing  the  scaleboard  with  intent  to 
evade  duty  ;  not  tying  up  papers  in  quires  ;  sending  out  paper  in  old  \vrappers ;  tying 
up  paper  contrary  to  statutes  ;  omitting  to  enter  paper  made  on  several  days  ;  having 
stained  paper  with  a  forged  frame  mark  thereon  ;  having  unstamped  paper.  For  a 
concrete  instance  see  Lovett's  Memoirs,  chap.  ii.  ad  fin. 

*'  Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  20  June  1836.  The  newspaper  stamp  duty  yielded 
the  following  amounts  in  round  figures :  In  1831,  483,000/. ;  1832,  473,000/. ;  1833, 
445,400/. :  1834,  441,000/. ;  1835,  455,000/. 

'"  In  a  letter  to  a  minister  of  state  respecting  the  taxes  on  knowledge  (1831) 
the  author  complains  of  the  complete  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  London  press. 

'"  London  Review,  July  1835. 
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the  '  unstamped '  gladly  went  to  prison,  so  as  to  excite  public 
indignation,  while  the  fines  of  others  were  often  paid  by  a  *  victim 
fund,'  of  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Francis  Place  were  treasurers,  with 
Lovett  and  Watson  as  secretaries.^*  Hetherington  and  the  future 
chartist  George  Julian  Harney  were  imprisoned  three  times, 
Watson  and  Cleave  twice,  and  well-known  men  like  Mr.  William 
Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Political  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Abel  Heywood 
of  Manchester,  afterwards  mayor  of  that  city,  suffered  one  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  constancy  of  these  sufferers  for  conscience' 
sake  served  merely  to  inflame  the  hatred  already  felt  for  the  whig 
government  and  to  popularise  the  cheap  illegal  press. 

A  new  development  took  place  when  John  Cleave  started 
his  unstamped  Police  Gazette,  combining  the  police  news  with 
short  radical  leaders.  It  speedily  eclipsed  the  old  Hue  and 
Cry  in  popularity,  and  detracted  from  the  success  of  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian,  which  on  20  Dec.  1835  stopped  entirely,  but 
only,  as  it  informed  its  readers,  to  continue  in  a  more  suitable  form, 
viz.  in  Hetherington '«  Weekly  Twopenny  Despatch.  The  decease  of 
the  first  important  penny  paper  was  probably  due  to  two  causes, 
the  increasing  preference  for  detailed  news  to  mere  editorial 
tirades,  and  the  recent  decision  of  a  jury  that  the  Poor  Man's 
Guardian  was  not  a  newspaper,  and  therefore  was  not  subject  to 
the  newspaper  stamp  duty.  Hetherington's  trial  is  of  interest,  as 
showing  the  popular  determination  to  defeat  the  act  of  1820.  His 
attempt  to  prove  that  his  paper  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  that  drastic  enactment  was  palpably  absurd ;  but  after  silly 
quibbles  to  prove  that  his  print  w'as  not  a  newspaper,  because  it 
published  no  details  which  had  not  appeared  in  other  journals,  he 
vigorously  attacked  the  authorities  by  showing  that  they  exempted 
from  the  duty  expensive  papers,  such  as  the  Literary  Gazette, 
Athenaeum,  Legal  Observer,  Northcroft's  Parliamentary  Chronicle, 
and  the  monthly  London  News  Letter.  Why,  then,  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  persons,  as  the  parliamentary  return  proved, 
been  imprisoned  in  the  last  seven  months  for  selling  working  men's 
papers  ?  Why  did  not  the  government  prosecute  Knight's  Penny 
Magazine,  which  sold  at  the  rate  of  150,000  copies  a  week  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  the  magazine  of  a  society  having  influential  patrons 
(the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge).  For  himself, 
he  would  continue  to  defy  the  law,  which  seemed  designed  to  keep 
the  working  classes  in  political  ignorance.  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  thereby  dooming  the  newspaper  duties  to  extinc- 
tion and  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  to  the  perils  of  respectability. 
Under  the  smiles  of  authority  the  paper  began  to  droop ;  but  it  had 
done  its  work.  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  his  coadjutors  renewed  their 
agitation,  and  on  8  May  1835  formed  a  deputation  to  Mr.  they 

-'  Lovelt,  Memoirs,  ch.  v. 
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Spring  Eice,  urging  him  to  repeal  the  hated  impost,  '  tending,  and 
perhaps  originally  designed,  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.'  To  the  plea  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  he  could 
not  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  450,000Z.  the  deputation  replied  that  the 
repeal  would  benefit  the  taxes  on  paper  and  advertisements,  and 
that  a  charge  for  postage  should  be  made  on  newspapers  in  lieu 
of  the  duty.-'^ 

Though  petitions  flowed  into  the  house  of  commons  on  this 
subject,  yet  nothing  was  done  that  year — a  fact  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Times  and  the  suspicious  apathy  of  the 
MorniTig  Chronicle.  Again,  the  law  had  to  be  broken  before  any 
change  was  made.  Hitherto  no  unstamped  daily  paper  had  been 
published,  but  there  now  appeared  a  cheap  unstamped  paper,  the 
Daily  National  Gazette,  badly  printed  and  worse  edited,  but  suf- 
ficient to  frighten  the  ninepenny  and  sevenpenny  journals  into  a 
compromise.  It  seems  certain  from  the  evidence  given  by  the 
London  Review  of  July  1835  that  the  London  dailies  now 
privately  urged  Mr.  Spring  Eice  to  reduce  the  duty  from  fourpence 
to  one  penny.  This  compromise  was  certainly  not  desired  by  the 
general  public,  which  called  loudly  for  a  complete  repeal  of  the 
hated  duty.  The  state  of  public  opinion  was  seen  in  an  immense 
meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  city  of  London,  among  the 
requisitioners  for  which  were  men  of  such  diverse  sentiments  as 
George  Grote,  Isaac  Solly,  and  one  of  the  Eothschilds.^'^  A  monster 
meeting  of  working  men  was  also  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Wade,  at  White  Conduit  Fields,  on  23  May  1836,  at  which  Feargus 
O'Connor  stated  that  radicals  had  for  the  time  being  put  aside 
their  programme — annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  equal  representation,  and  no  property  qualification — in 
order  the  more  forcibly  to  urge  their  demand  for  a  free  press.^' 
For  the  time  whigs  and  radicals  seemed  to  be  united  on  this 
subject ;  but  Mr.  Spring  Eice  disappointed  popular  expectation  by 
adhering  to  the  penny  duty,  probably  for  the  reason  above  sta,ted,  or 
owing  to  the  desire  of  the  government  to  control  the  effervescence  of 
the  popular  press.  He  no  longer  had  the  excuse  of  financial  necessity, 
for  the  revenue  promised  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  ; 
he  had  to  admit  that  the  revenue  from  newspaper  stamps  was  slowly 
diminishing,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions  had  failed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  unstamped  press,  the  moral  improvement  of 
which  he  frankly  admitted  to  be  as  remarkable  ^^  as  its  increase. 

"  This  had  been  advocated  by  the  Westminster  Review  (no.  for  July  1831). 

*^  London  Ecview,  Jan.  1836. 

"  Cleave's  Weekly  Police  Gazette,  28  May  1838. 

28  Debate  in  the  house  on  20  June  1836.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  evidence  on  libel 
law  (June  1834),  had  already  stated  this  to  be  a  fact,  partly  attributable  to  the  new 
Penny  Magazine  (started  in  1832),  which  '  destroyed  a  number  Of  those  wicked  publi- 
cations.' 
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In  one  case  the  officers  of  the  law  had  seized  40,000  sheets  of  one 
of  these  unstamped  journals,  which  must  therefore  have  enjoyed  a' 
circulation  equal  to  one- eighteenth  of  that  of  the  whole  legal  press. 
He  now  desired,  he  said,  by  reducing  the  duty  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  lawful  journals,  and  enable  all  honest  editors  to 
bring  out  cheap  papers,  which  the  halving  of  the  duty  on  paper 
would  also  facilitate. 

To  the  urgent  demands  of  Messrs.  Grote,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Hume, 
and  others  for  a  postage  on  newspapers,  in  lieu  of  the  stamp  duty, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  returned  the  quaint  reply  that  he 
did  not  see  why  a  man  living  in  the  country  should  pay  more  than 
a  Londoner  for  his  daily  paper ;  and  so,  holding  his  ground  against 
the  educationalists  and  the  tories,  who  championed  the  cause  of 
cheap  soap  as  against  a  cheap  press,  the  penny  duty  became  law  in 
September  1836.  This  half-measure  was  deeply  resented  by  working 
men,  who  naturally  regarded  it  as  another  case  of  legislation  for 
the  middle  classes.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  their  contention 
that  a  penny  duty  would  benefit  the  wealthy  journals  and  extin- 
guish the  cheap  unstamped  prints.  The  London  Review  (vol.  ii. 
p.  336),  after  exposing  '  the  plots  of  the  leading  journals,'  had  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  a  tax  of  a  penny  per  copy  would  be  ruin 
to  journals  depending  on  working-class  purchasers,  which  were 
doing  admirable  work  in  popular  instruction.  Several  unstamped 
twopenny  papers  are  named  as  'far  superior  to  the  majority  of 
stamped  country  papers  and  quite  equal  to  the  legal  Sunday 
journals,'  e.g.  the  (new)  Political  Register,  edited  by  John  Bell 
(formerly  of  the  True  Sun),  with  its  sixteen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  ;  Cleave's  Police  Gazette,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000 
copies  ;  Hetherington's  Twopenny  Despatcli ;  and  the  Weekly  Times. 
The  prepayment  of  the  penny  stamp  duty  would  almost  necessarily 
raise  the  price  of  these  excellent  weeklies  to  fourpence  and  rob 
artisans  of  their  chief  means  of  instruction.  The  Examiner  re- 
iterated these  assertions.  Above  all,  an  important  union  of  artisans, 
the  London  Working  Men's  Association,  had  recently  begun  to 
agitate  against  anything  less  than  a  complete  repeal  of  the  tax. 

This  union,  which  was  before  long  to  draw  up  the  Charter, 
originated  in  a  small  gathering  of  radical  artisans  which  met  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  gentleman,  Dr.  Black,  to  form  a 
corresponding  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  free  press  move- 
ment ;  and  so  cheaply  and  efficiently  was  their  work  carried  on 
that  consistence  was  given  to  the  aim  and  action  of  some  3,000 
radicals  in  various  parts  of  the  land.'^     In  friendly  conversation 

'^  This  disproves  Mr,  Grant's  assertion  in  his  History  of  the  Newspaper  Frcss 
(ii.  299-300)  that  there  was  no  organisation  in  1830-36  for  the  repeal  of  the  news- 
paper tax.  Besides  this  Working  Men's  Association  there  was  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  but  the  law  still 
menaced  corresponding  societies.     See  Place's  MSS.  iii.  280-5. 
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with  his  volunteer  helpers,  Dr.  Black  found  them  to  be  exceedingly 
ignorant  and  self-confident,  their  dogmatism  being  proportionate 
to  their  ignorance.  Desiring  to  foster  a  more  reasonable  spirit, 
Dr.  Black  started  a  discussion  class,  which  broadened  into  the 
London  Working  Men's  Association  (June  1836).^*'  The  anger  of 
artisans  at  Mr.  Spring  Kice's  retention  of  the  penny  duty  is  best 
expressed  in  the  first  declaration  of  the  new  association,  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  perfidy  of  the  government  and  of  the  middle 
classes. 

The  stamp  duty  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  will  permit  newspapers 
to  circulate  among  the  middle  classes  as  if  the  press  were  actually  free  ; 
while  so  much  of  the  stamp  duty  remains,  and  such  an  inquisitorial  law  is 
to  be  enacted  in  addition  to  those  now  in  force  as  shall  utterly  prohibit 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  among  the  working  classes. 

The  new  regulations  (the  address  further  asserts)  would  permit 
any  peace  officer  or  stamp  officer  to  seize  any  person  having  an 
unstamped  paper  :  a  single  magistrate  might  sentence  him  to 
prison  for  six  months,  and  for  no  less  a  time  than  one  month, 
unless  a  penalty  of  20L  for  each  unstamped  paper  is  paid,  the  con- 
viction being  summary  and  without  appeal.^' 

After  absorbing  a  vast  amount  of  attention  in  1836,  the  agita- 
tion for  a  free  press  speedily  declined,  not  because  the  grievance  of 
the  penny  duty  and  the  restrictions  on  editorial  freedom  were  not 
severely  felt,  but  because  other  questions,  especially  the  administra- 
tion of  the  harsh  new  poor  law,  forced  themselves  to  the  front. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  legislation  of  the  whig  ministry  in 
1836  was  one  of  the  chief  incentives  spurring  on  working  men, 
who  wished  to  educate  their  fellows,  to  the  agitation  for  the 
Charter.  This  important  document  was  the  result  of  conferences 
between  delegates  of  the  newly  formed  London  Working  Men's 
Association  and  six  radical  members  of  parliament;  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  to  the  *  six  points '  first  formulated  by 
*  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information '  in  1780  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  unstamped  press,  which  since  1815  had  kept 
aUve  the  traditions  of  Major  Cartwright  and  the  earlier  generation 
of  reformers.  J.  Holland  Eose. 

«»  F.  Place,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27819,  pp.  28-30,  gives  the  date  of  April 
1836.  Lovett  in  his  Memoirs  says  June  1836,  which  seems  more  probable,  as  their 
protest  given  above  must  have  come  shortly  before  or  after  the  official  declaration  of 
the  penny  stamp  duty  made  definitely  in  June  1836. 

"'  For  other  details  respecting  the  measure  see  Hansard,  xxxiii.  517,  &c.  Mr.  S. 
Walpole,  iv.  75-79,  fails  to  note  the  vehement  opposition  offered  to  the  penny  duty  by 
working  men,  and  the  consequent  incentive  to  further  agitation  (chartism).  Porter 
{Progress  of  the  Nation,  sect.  vii.  chap,  v.)  notes  that  the  new  press  regulations  prac- 
tically extinguished  the  unstamped  papers.  He  also  gives  the  total  numbers  of  stamped 
newspapers  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1801-42.  The  circulation  in  1836  was 
35,576,056  ;  in  1837,  53,496,207. 
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Heinnch  von  Treitschke 

WHEN  Ernst  Ciirtius,  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  and  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke  died,  within  a  few  months  of  one  another, 
Germany  and  Berlin  lost  three  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  history.  The  first  two,  among  the 
last  survivors  of  their  generation,  could  look  back  upon  a  long  series 
of  completed  works.  How  different  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  was  the 
younger  man,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death  when  the 
great  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  was  but  half  completed  ! 
What  a  contrast  between  him  and  the  humanist  who  brought  to 
Hellenic  studies  a  dignity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  style  which 
made  him  a  worthy  representative  of  the  great  school  of  German 
classicists  !  The  comparison  with  Sybel  lies  nearer,  for  in  their  work 
they  touch  each  other ;  but  how  little  do  we  find  in  the  younger  writer 
of  that  tact,  discrimination,  Jinesse  with  which  Sybel  illustrated 
the  writing  of  diplomatic  history  !  And  yet  in  creative  power,  in 
originality  of  conception,  in  his  influence  on  his  nation,  Treitschke 
stood  above  them,  as  above  nearly  all  his  contemporaries. 

Little  is  known  of  him  in  this  country,  and  that  little  is  not 
favourable.  He  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  a  party  which  in 
internal  affairs  was  opposed  to  all  that  Englishmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire,  and  in  external  policy  he  preached  hostility  to 
England.  To  nourish  a  passionate  hatred  of  England  was  the  chief 
task  of  his  later  years;  with  singular  industry  he  collected  and 
perpetuated  every  hasty  criticism  or  thoughtless  insult  against 
Germany,  that  those  who  learnt  from  him  might  remember  and 
avenge.  The  destruction  of  British  maritime  supremacy  was  the 
aim  he  laid  down  for  his  nation.  *  We  have  reckoned  with  France, 
Austria,  and  Eussia,'  he  wrote  in  1884 ; '  the  reckoning  with  England 
has  still  to  come ;  it  will  be  the  longest  and  most  difiicult.' ' 
England,  he  taught,  had  grown  to  greatness  by  the  astuteness  with 
which  her  statesmen  had  nourished  war  on  the  continent,  that  they 
might  have  a  free  hand  to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  seas,  and 
by  the  cunning  with  which  they  veiled  their  plans  under  noble 
pretences. 

."-Never  have   English   statesmen  failed  to  find  philanthropic  party 
cries  to  cover  the  calculations  of  their  trade  policy :  at  one  time  they 

'  Deutsche  Kampfe,  neue  Folge,  p.  305. 
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took  the  balance  of  power,  at  another  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  at 
another  constitutional  liberty,  as  their  pretext.  And  yet  their  statesman- 
ship, as  all  policy  which  aims  at  the  unreasonable  goal  of  a  world 
supremacy,  in  principle  always  reckons  on  the  misfortunes  of  other 
nations. 

Against  English  claims,  he  taught,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
bound  by  a  common  interest,  and  peace  on  the  continent  was  the 
opportunity  for  this  great  work  of  civilisation. 

Shall  [he  cried]  the  glorious  many-sidedness  of  the  world's  history, 
which  once  began  with  the  rule,  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinaman,  after 
running  its  joyless  course,  end  with  the  reign  of  the  monosyllabic 
Briton  ? 

He  did  what  he  could  for  the  cause,  and  he  was  able  to  implant 
in  the  hearts  of  too  many  among  his  countrymen  a  hatred  of  this 
country  nearly  equal  to  his  own. 

It  is,  however,  not  by  this  that  he  will  be  remembered,  but  by 
his  writings  on  the  history  of  his  own  country.  They  are,  indeed, 
little  known  here ;  only  one  small  pamphlet  has  been  translated, 
though  at  least  some  of  his  essays  and  the  first  volume  of  his 
history  would  well  repay  the  labour.  The  comparative  neglect  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals.  Englishmen  are 
not  easily  interested  in  continental  history,  and  the  years  that 
elapsed  between  1815  and  1848  are  singularly  barren  in  all  that 
would  attract  the  general  reader.  He  has  himself,  in  a  character- 
istic passage,  noticed  the  fact  and  suggested  an  explanation  : — 

I  write  for  Germans.  Much  water  will  flow  down  our  Ehine  before 
foreigners  allow  us  to  speak  of  our  fatherland  with  the  same  pride  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  national  historical  works  of  the  English  and 
French.  The  time  will  come  when  other  countries  will  have  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  feelings  of  modern  Germany  (vol.  ii.  p.  v). 

He  was,  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  admiration  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote,  an  admiration  that  he  well  deserved. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  writer — he  was  a  marked  personality ;  the 
hearers  who  thronged  his  lecture  room,  from  the  day  when  he 
began  his  public  career  at  Leipzig  to  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Berlin,  came  not  only  to  learn  history,  but  for  political  instruction 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Among  a  new  generation  accustomed 
to  public  affairs  historians  have  stepped  into  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  The  students  listened 
to  Treitschke  as  seventy  years  before  they  listened  to  Fichte  and 
Schleiermacher,  and  his  desk  at  the  university  was  the  pulpit  whence 
he  preached  to  the  nation.  He  filled  a  peculiar  place ;  for  a 
generation  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  great  events  found  in  him, 
and  almost  in  him  alone,  a  man  who  gave  literary  expression  to 
the  tumultuous  emotions  with  which  they  were  filled ;  his  hearers 
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left  the  room  at  least  in  the  assured  conviction  that  they  were  not 
as  *  the  fools  who  think  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  west.' 

He  was  not  a  man  who  buried  his  personality  in  the  study  of 
a  past  age :  he  wrote  history,  he  tells  us,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  wrote.  He  had  none  of  the  antiquarian 
spirit,  the  past  had  no  interest  for  him,  except  so  far  as  it  influenced 
the  present.  He  was,  indeed,  only  secondarily  an  historian.  A  poli- 
tician first,  orator  and  journalist,  every  one  of  his  writings  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  political  pamphlet.  Other  German  scholars — Niebuhr, 
Dahlmann,  Sybel,  Droysen,  Duncker — have  brought  to  political 
practice  minds  trained  in  the  study  of  history  ;  Trcitschke  brought 
to  history  a  mind  exacerbated  by  political  controversy.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  essay  on  Milton 
and  two  studies  on  the  history  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  the 
early  history  of  East  Prussia,  all  his  writings  are  concerned  with 
the  century  in  which  he  lived.  No  great  historian  of  modern  times 
has  so  small  a  compass ;  all  his  minor  works  may  be  looked  upon 
as  essays  preparatory  to  the  great  work  to  which  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted. 

The  work  he  set  himself  was  one  in  which  success  brings  the 
highest  reward.  To  write  the  history  of  one's  own  country  in  one's 
own  time,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  streets  of  the  city  in  which 
we  ourselves  live,  and  the  actors  are  the  men  whom  we  see  about 
us — this  is  the  noblest  but  the  most  difficult  task  an  historian  can 
undertake.  It  is  one  which  in  England  too  few  have  attempted ; 
but  in  Germany  the  present  century  has  become  almost  the  chief 
field  of  historical  research,  and  historians  devote  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  events  they  have  themselves  witnessed,  and  in  which 
they  have  played  their  part,  as  much  critical  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing as  to  the  re-creation  of  a  remote  antiquity. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  great  liberality  with  which 
the  German,  and  especially  the  Prussian,  governments  have  opened 
their  archives  ;  Treitschke  was  allowed  to  use  the  Prussian  records 
to  the  year  1848,  and  Sybel  to  the  year  1866.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
innumerable  biographies  and  memoirs,  private  and  public,  authorised 
and  unauthorised,  the  historian  has  now  for  German  history  in 
this  century  a  wealth  of  information  which  leaves  few  doubts  for 
future  generations  to  unravel.  We  have  a  far  greater  mass  of 
material  than  is  available  for  the  history  of  England.  Treitschke 
lays  stress  on  the  contrast  between  German  and  English  prac- 
tice : — 

To  states,  as  to  individuals,  contemporaries  are  seldom  just ;  some 
states  are  always  better,  others  worse,  than  their  reputation.  To  the 
former  belong  those  young  powers  which  do  not  as  yet  rule  the  public 
opinions  of  Europe,  and  still  have  to  prove  their  right  to  exist.  To  the 
latter  the  old  powers,  especially  England,  which  by  the  unveiling  of  its 
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diplomatic  history  can  only  lose,  and  therefore  guards  the  treasures  of 
its  archives  more  carefully  than  any  other  state. 

The  real  cause  of  the  difference  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice. 
England  is,  with  the  exception  of  Eussia  and  Austria,  the  only 
great  European  power  which  has  enjoyed  a  continuous  exist- 
ence. The  policy  of  Prussia  hefore  1866,  of  France  before  1870, 
of  Piedmont  before  1860,  is  separated  by  a  broad  gulf  from  all 
questions  of  modern  statesmanship ;  the  questions  which  were 
discussed  then  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  present  government,  and  men  can  look  back  on  them  with 
a  certain  aloofness.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
cussions of  a  generation  ago  often  directly  govern  present  action. 
We  may,  at  any  rate,  be  glad  that  in  England  there  have  been 
few  of  those  indiscreet  publications  which  have  added  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  continental  history ;  for  there  is  no  fact  in 
English  life  so  honourable  as  the  strict  observance  of  the  code  of 
honour  by  which  cabinet  secrets  are  observed,  and  the  severe 
reticence  on  public  affairs  of  those  who  have  held  positions  of 
responsibility,  even  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  own  reputa- 
tion. 

Before  we  consider  Treitschke's  historical  work  we  must  for  a 
moment  turn  to  his  life ;  in  him  less  than  in  any  other  man  can 
they  be  separated.^  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  most  ardent 
apologist  of  Prussia  was  himself  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  the  spokes- 
man of  German  patriotism  of  foreign  origin.  Were  we  to  adopt  his 
own  style,  and  attribute  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  to  moral 
qualities  inherent  in  the  race  from  which  they  spring,  we  should 
say  that  his  Sclavonic  blood  is  shown  in  the  want  of  intellectual 
control,  and  the  intensity  of  passions  which  often  break  out,  and 
notice  how  these  more  barbaric  qualities  are  strangely  mingled  with 
that  mental  power,  that  fundamental  honesty  of  character,  the 
accuracy  and  diligence  which  tell  of  his  Teutonic  blood.  In  the 
life  of  most  men  who  take  an  active  part  in  affairs  there  is  some 
evew  which  gives  a  character  to  their  whole  career.  The  climac- 
teric of  Treitschke's  life  coincided  with  the  crisis  of  his  country's 
history.  What  the  Eeform  Bill  was  to  Macaulay  the  year  1866 
was  to  him  ;  in  his  earliest  works  he  anticipated  the  events  of 
this  year ;  he  helped,  so  far  as  a  writer  could,  to  bring  them  about, 
and  he  never  outgrew  them. 

Born  in  the  year  1836,  the  son  of  a  Saxon  officer,  when  the 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out  he  was  still  a  lad  at  school,  too  young 
to  be  drawn  into  the  confused  vortex.     Fortunate  for  him  that  it 

*  For  the  fa«ts  of  Treitschke's  life  I  have  depended  chiefly  on  the  biographical 
notices  which  appeared  after  his  death,  especially  the  admirable  account  of  his  early 
life  by  Theodor  Schiemann  {Eeinrich  von  Treitschkes  Lehr-  zind  Wanderjahre,  Munich, 
1896),  and  a  collection  of  letters  published  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  1896. 
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was  so,  for  the  year  of  revolution  was  fatal  to  the  career  of  almost 
all  who  took  part  in  it.  Had  he  been  a  few  years  older  he  would 
have  plunged  into  the  struggle  ;  fiery-tempered,  unrestrained  in 
speech,  with  his  incomparable  power  of  invective  he  would  have 
soon  become  a  leader,  at  a  time  when  the  leaders  were  nearly  all 
poets,  journalists,  and  professors ;  even  if  death  or  exile  had  not 
befallen  him,  he  would  have  begun  life  a  defeated  and  disappointed 
man.  It  would,  not  have  mattered  what  side  he  chose.  There 
were  three  parties ;  the  republicans,  the  national  liberals,  the 
reactionaries :  all  tried  to  save  their  country,  and  all  failed  ;  none 
more  so  than  the  last,  who  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  success- 
ful. The  result  was  that  men  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  their 
party,  their  principles,  and  themselves.  Even  those  who  were  not 
driven  from  their  homes,  to  begin  a  new  life  in  dreary  exile,  saw 
themselves  surrounded  by  former  friends  from  whom  they  had 
parted,  or  old  enemies  with  whom  they  could  make  no  sure 
alliance. 

From  all  this  Treitschke  was  saved.  He  was  living  in  Dresden. 
He  saw  the  barricades  rising  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  he  watched 
from  the  windows  of  his  house  the  flames  rising  as  the  three  days' 
struggle  between  the  soldiers  and  the  insurgents  took  place.  One  of 
his  school  comrades  found  his  death  from  a  bullet  on  the  barri- 
cades ;  more  than  one  of  the  masters  was  wanted  by  the  police ; 
but  he  remained  quietly  at  home.  Letters  from  him  to  his  father, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Saxon  contingent  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
have  been  preserved.  They  deserve  notice ;  they  show  a  genuine 
reality  of  feeling,  very  remarkable  in  a  lad  of  fourteen.  After  the 
struggle  was  over  he  writes — 

Peace,  peace  !  Joyfully  the  white  flag  waves  from  the  tower  of  the 
Kreuzkirche.  Peace  at  last,  after  six  days  of  terrible  conflict !  God  did 
not  wish  entirely  to  destroy  the  unfortunate  city.  Had  it  not  surren- 
dered to-day  at  two  o'clock,  it  would  have  been  bombarded.  But  dearly 
has  the  peace  been  bought,  and  it  still  may  bring  with  it  great  misfor- 
tunes. The  first  danger  is,  thank  God,  over,  but  if  only  the  peace  shall 
bring  a  blessing  with  it !  If  only  an  agitation  does  not  arise  in  the 
country  more  terrible  than  the  struggle  itself !  All  this  the  king 
could  avert  by  accepting  the  constitution.  May  God  enlighten  him  to 
think  of  Saxony  and  of  Germany  ! 

And  again — 

Wretched,  wretched  is  it  to  see  how  Saxony  waits  and  waits  till  the  de- 
cision comes,  in  order  then  to  set  her  sails  to  the  wind  and  humbly  join 
the  victorious  side. 

We  may  perhaps  find  in  the  events  of  this  year  some  explana- 
tion of  the  bitter  hatred  he  afterwards  showed  to  Saxony.  He  was 
as  a  boy  ambitious  for  the  state  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  it  love  and  loyalty  ;  but  the  action  of  the  govern- 
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ment  seemed  to  him  dishonest  and  unpatriotic,  so  that  at  last  he 
shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  and  of  his  own  freewill  ceased 
to  be  a  Saxon,  that  he  might  become  a  subject  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern. 

He  grew  to  manhood  during  those  unhappy  years  of  reaction, 
when  Austria  was  again  supreme  in  Germany.  He  studied  at 
more  than  one  university,  reading  history  and  cognate  subjects ; 
but  already  he  suffered  from  that  cruel  deafness  which,  the  result 
of  a  childish  malady,  grew  upon  him  with  advancing  years ;  his 
letters  and  poems  show  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  infliction,  all  the 
more  that  he  was  early  attracted  to  social  and  political  life.  At 
this  time  he  published  a  small  volume  of  verses,  'Yaterliindische 
Gedichte,'  and,  like  so  many  other  young  men,  talked  of  becoming  a 
poet.  But  if  he  sought  for  a  time  to  find  consolation  in  his  own 
troubles  and  those  of  his  country  by  singing  of  other  days,  he 
was  of  too  active  a  nature  to  be  long  content  with  this ;  the 
fancied  greatness  of  the  past  could  not  atone  for  the  misery  of 
the  present ;  even  as  a  student  he  was  never  a  romanticist.  His 
deafness  debarred  him  from  the  service  of  the  crown.  His  keen 
interest  in  politics  attracted  him  to  journalism  ;  more  than  one 
flattering  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  press, 
but  he  decided  for  learning,  and  qualified  as  a  Privat-Docent  at 
Leipzig.  As  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Saxon  officer  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  choose  the  great  Saxon  university,  but  he  never 
liked  the  place.  He  missed  the  beauties  of  the  Ehine,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  the  time  he  spent  at  Bonn  ;  the 
mercantile  surroundings  were  uncongenial  to  his  fresh  and  breezy 
nature  ;  but,  above  all,  in  Saxony  he  found  himself  in  the  very  camp 
of  the  enemy,  against  whom  he  believed  himself  called  to  fight. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  '  new  era ; '  the  days  of  despondency  were 
over,  the  old  king  of  Prussia  had  retired,  and  Prince  William 
assumed  the  regency.  The  cloud  had  lifted,  events  in  Italy  were 
hastening  to  a  climax,  and  men  asked  one  another  when  Prussia 
was  going  to  do  what  Piedmont  was  doing.  The  National-Verein 
was  founded  to  further  the  cause  of  united  Germany  under 
Prussia,  and  in  the  press  the  Prussian  party  came  forward.  No 
one  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  with  more  energy  than  the 
young  teacher.  The  pages  of  the  Grenzhoten  and  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher  were  open  to  him ;  he  quickly  became  befriended 
with  the  liberal  leaders,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Leipzig. 
Among  the  students  his  fervid  patriotism  and  eloquence  won  him  a 
leading  place.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  almost  unprecedented  : 
he  had  to  turn  away  listeners  from  his  doors,  and  one  day  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  no  less  a  person  than  the  minister  of 
education  take  his  seat  among  the  audience.  It  was,  however, 
something  more  than  love  of  learning  which   had   brought   him. 
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Treitschke's  attitude  on  public  affairs  had  already  aroused  comment 
and  displeasure  at  Dresden.  What  his  political  principles  were  he 
tells  us  in  a  private  letter  : — 

There  is  only  one  salvation  ;  a  single  state,  a  monarchical  Germany 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollern  ;  expulsion  of  the  princely  houses 
annexation  to  Prussia.  That  is,  in  clear  and  definite  words,  my  pro- 
gramme. Who  believes  that  this  can  be  done  peacefully  ?  But  is  not  the 
unity  of  Germany  under  the  emperor  Wilham  I  an  idea  which  out- 
weighs 100,000  lives  ?  Compared  with  this  idea  my  life  is  not  worth  a 
farthing. 

He  was,  indeed,  more  Prussian  than  the  Prussians.  The  object  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  union  of  Germany  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia;  the  almost  universal  feeling  recognised  that 
in  no  other  way  could  any  permanent  reform  of  the  Diet  be  effected. 
There  was  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
new  organisation,  but  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  union 
between  the  states  would  be  some  form  of  federation — what  the 
Germans  call  a  Bundesstaat.  From  this  view  Treitschke  differed. 
He  desired  not  a  federation,  but  a  single  state ;  he  wished  not  for 
an  alliance  of  the  other  states  to  Prussia,  but  their  annexation.  And 
among  them  was  Saxony.  The  king,  ministry,  army,  and  parlia- 
ment— he  wished  to  see  them  all  swept  away. 

The  strong  opinions  he  held  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  gave 
expression  to  them  could  not  fail  to  influence  his  career.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  receiving  a  per- 
manent appointment  at  Leipzig.  For  what  government  would 
appoint  to  an  important  post  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  avowedly 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  state  which  he  would  have  to 
serve,  and  the  ejection  of  the  king  ?  His  position  was,  indeed,  very 
inconvenient.  His  father  had  been  promoted  to  the  highest  posts  in 
the  Saxon  army — military  governor  of  Dresden  and  governor  of  the 
Konigstein.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  king ;  and  Treitschke's 
own  home  lay  in  the  virgin  fortress  which  had  more  than  once 
afforded  a  refuge  to  a  Saxon  king  when  driven  from  his  capital  by 
a  Prussian  army,  and  which  was  even  now  being  armed  for  another 
war.  General  von  Treitschke  repeatedly  besought  his  son  at  least 
to  place  some  restraint  on  the  public  expression  of  his  opinions ;  but 
the  son  was  a  man  who  never  stopped  saying  a  bitter  word  for  any 
one.  It  does  credit  to  both  that  their  private  affection  remained 
undisturbed  by  their  political  differences ;  but  Treitschke's  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  and  a  writer  would  have  been  higher  had  he  taken 
his  father's  advice. 

In  1864  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  post  at  the  university  of 
Freiburg  by  the  duke  of  Baden,  who  had  now  collected  round  him- 
self a  liberal  ministry.  The  next  few  years  Treitschke  spent  in 
the  charming  little  city  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest.    His 
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sojourn  here  enabled  him  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
cathoHc  south,  and  it  confirmed  his  affection  for  the  protestant 
north. 

It  was  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  Schleswig-Holstein  that  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  party  first  became  apparent.  Down 
to  the  year  1864  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  internal  policy 
of  Bismarck.  He  went  even  beyond  the  leaders  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  minister,  and  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrhiicher  because  the  editor  refused  to  join  in  his  uncom- 
promising denunciation.  Treitschke  was  at  that  time  no  believer 
in  *  the  good  intentions  of  Herr-  von  Bismarck.'  So  angry  was  he 
that  he  would,  we  are  told,  gladly  have  fought  on  the  barricades 
against  the  obnoxious  administration.  It  was,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  him  that  the  opinions  he  held  he  always  held  violently.  When, 
however,  the  war  of  1864  was  over,  he  was  the  first  to  applaud  the 
policy  of  the  man  who,  having  by  the  sword  torn  Schleswig-Holstein 
from  the  Danes,  instead  of  helping  the  re-establishment  of  the 
state  under  its  own  dynasty,  began  the  process  of  annexation. 
Anticipating  the  action  of  the  minister,  he  cried  out  that  the  basis 
of  law  must  be  abandoned,  the  rights  of  the  dynasty  be  put  aside, 
the  claims  of  the  duchies  to  vote  on  their  own  destiny  be  disregarded, 
and  the  states  be  annexed  to  Prussia.  In  this  he  was  opposed  not 
only  to  the  policy  of  his  own  party,  but  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
nation.  He  complains  much  of  the  want  of  political  insight  in 
Germany,  and  the  reluctance  of  his  countrymen  to  form  a  bold  reso- 
lution. '  You  want,'  he  said,  *  the  unity  of  Germany,  but  you  refuse 
to  accept  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  brought  about.'  He  quotes 
with  approval  the  old  saying,  that  no  German  can  wish  for  anything 
without  wishing  for  the  opposite  at  the  same  time.  I  think  the 
instinct  of  the  nation  was  truer  than  the  reasoning  of  the  professor. 
The  question  at  issue  was  the  future  not  only  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  of  all  the  smaller  states  in  Germany ;  for  what 
Treitschke  desired  was  that  not  only  Schleswig-Holstein,  but 
Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  should  be  swept  awa}'  and 
become  provinces  in  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  the  Germany  of  the 
future  was  to  be  not  a  federation,  but  a  simple  state  ;  not  Bundes- 
staat,  but  Einheitsstaat.  This  is  the  sacrifice  by  which,  he  always 
repeats,  and  by  which  alone,  German  unity  can  be  achieved.  In 
defence  of  this  he  exerts  all  his  learning  and  all  his  eloquence.  He 
proves  from  history  that  no  federation  can  be  strong  or  permanent ; 
he  proves  from  reason  that  no  federation  of  monarchs  can  even 
exist. 

The  works  he  composed  during  this  period  of  his  life  are  of  two 
kinds :  we  have,  first,  a  collection  of  essays,  all  of  which  possess 
permanent  scientific  value ;  and  by  their  side  a  mass  of  articles  and 
pamphlets,  written  chiefly  for  the  Preussische  Jahrhiicher,  which 
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are  immediately  concerned  with  the  poHtical  situation  of  the  moment. 
A  selection  of  these  he  republished  in  later  years,^  It  is  always  a 
bold  thing  to  reproduce  in  permanent  form  articles  written  in  the 
heat  of  controversy.  But  Treitschke  could  not  avoid  doing  so ;  they 
are  too  much  part  of  his  life  to  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  that  he 
wrote  in  later  times  displays  so  strongly  his  strength  and  weakness. 
But  if  it  was  bold  to  publish  them,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
judge  them.  There  are  a  few  writers  whose  contributions  to  a 
momentary  controversy  have  a  permanent  interest  and  universal 
application.  To  these  he  does  not  belong.  But  even  if  tried  by  a 
lower  standard,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  good  controversy. 
Ability  there  is,  courage  and  eloquence  ;  his  style  was,  indeed,  essen- 
tially rhetorical.  We  see  in  it  that  union  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  marks  the  orator  :  an  amazing  flow  of  words,  a  vocabulary 
rich  and  original,  sentences  terse,  clear,  and  often  epigrammatic, 
full  of  ideas  which  stir  but  do  not  satisfy  the  intellect.  He  has 
every  quality  of  a  great  orator  but  one — that  of  convincing  ;  and  he 
fails  in  this  because,  fertile  as  he  is  in  ideas,  his  ideas  are  too 
obviously  subservient  to  his  passions.  He  never  persuades  one 
that  his  reasons  are  pure  reasons.  More  honest  than  writers  whose 
prejudices  are  less  carefully  veiled,  and  less  misleading,  he  never 
tries  to  deceive ;  but  he  also  fails  in  communicating  his  own  feelings 
to  the  reader,  for  he  never  touches  the  softer  emotions,  he  has 
no  pity,  and  even  suppresses  the  sense  of  humour  he  undoubtedly 
possessed.  He  says  in  one  of  his  articles  that  what  the  Germans 
want  is  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool  head.  Of  no  one  is  this  truer 
than  of  himself.  He  fails  as  a  controversialist  because  he  never  puts 
himself  into  the  place  of  those  with  whom  he  is  contending ;  and  he 
constantly  falls  into  the  vulgar  blunder  of  hasty  writers — that  of 
attacking  the  moral  character  of  those  whose  political  attitude 
differs  from  his  own. 

The  burden  of  all  of  these  papers  is  the  same — the  evils  which 
have  been  brought  upon  Germany  by  the  existence  of  the  small 
states.  To  them  he  attributes  every  material  weakness  and  moral 
defect  which  his  sharp  eye  discerns  among  his  countrymen.  And 
what  an  indictment  it  is  he  brings  against  them  !  Not  the  most 
irresponsible  French  journal  has  spoken  with  such  bitterness  and 
contempt  of  Germany  as  he  has  done.  What  a  terrible  picture 
would  any  one  take  away  who  did  not  know  how  untrue  his  descrip- 
tion is  !  The  coarseness  of  the  working  man,  the  shameful  selfishness 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  pride  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  nobles 
and  the  princes,  the  pedantry  of  the  professors,  and  the  political 
incapacity  of  the  whole  nation,  are  his  constant  theme,  and  to  his 
opponents  he  attributes  treachery,  felony,  lying,  envy,  jealousy,  self- 
conceit.     I  have  never  read  articles  of  equal  ability  which  leave  on 

^  Zehn  Jahre  deutschcr  Kibnpfe  (18C5-74).    Berlin,  1874. 
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one's  mind  so  strong  an  impression  that  the  writer  must  be  wrong, 
even  when  one  knows  that  he  is  in  the  right.  The  most  striking  of 
these  articles  are  those  written  during  the  year  1866.  In  that  year 
he  at  last  saw  in  prospect  the  realisation  of  his  dearest  hopes. 
Almost  alone  of  his  nation  he  looked  forward  to  the  war  without 
regret  and  without  fear,  for  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause  nor  misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  he  was,  moreover,  quite 
without  that  dislike  of  war  which  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
liberals  of  an  older  generation. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  resident  at  Freiburg ;  he  had 
already  received  an  offer  from  Bismarck  of  a  place  under  the 
government  in  Berlin,  that  he  might  with  his  pen  defend  the  new 
policy.  He  had  refused  this,  for  he  still  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  in  internal  affairs ;  he  disliked  the  proposal  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  and,  above  all,  he  truly  felt  that  he  could  not 
sacrifice  his  freedom.  He  could  never  have  placed  himself  under 
any  master.  "When,  however,  the  die  was  cast  and  war  was  declared 
between  Prussia  and  Baden,  he  left  Freiburg  and  travelled  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Berlin.  He  became  editor  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  and  from  that  day  he  was  a  Prussian.  With  what  pride 
did  he  feel  that  he  now  belonged  to  a  great  and  glorious  state ! 
The  result  of  the  war  had,  in  fact,  more  than  justified  his  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  Prussia.  *  Prussia  to  the  small  states 
is  as  strength  to  weakness,'  he  wrote.  *  We  see  what  all  their 
boastful  phrases  hid — mere  rust  and  decay.  Their  rottenness 
stinks  to  heaven.' 

But  his  triumph  was  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  the  victory 
would  not  be  fully  used.  The  future  of  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and 
Saxony  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  few  weeks  Germany  was  in  suspense  ; 
it  was  a  time  when  a  wise  man  would  have  kept  silent.  Nothing 
that  he  or  any  other  irresponsible  writer  could  say  would  affect  the 
result ;  it  depended  not  on  German  public  opinion,  but  on  the 
policy  of  Russia  and  France.  But  he  could  not  let  the  crisis  pass 
without  his  voice  being  heard,  and  in  two  notorious  articles  he 
demanded  in  the  name  of  Germany  that  the  states  should  be  swept 
away.  He  painted  the  sins  of  the  courts  against  the  German 
nation,  and  with  all  the  fervour  of  moral  superiority  which  he  so 
readily  assumes  he  depicts  the  deep  demoralisation  which  will 
follow  the  restoration  of  the  dynasties. 

We  should  simply  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  name  of  Germany  if, 
after  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  on  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia,  after 
the  disgraceful  bankruptcy  of  the  system  of  small  kingdoms,  princes  like 
the  Guelph  king,  the  elector  of  Hesse,  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  has  been 
dragged  in  leading  strings  by  a  Beust,  returned  to  the  thrones  which  they 
have  lost  by  their  own  accumulated  guilt.  We  shudder  at  the  gloomy 
demoralisation  which  must  enter  into  these  countries  when,  after  the 
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small  princes  are  restored  to  their  thrones  again,  blasphemies  resound, 
Austrian  spies  are  rewarded,  honest  Germans  persecuted,  and  troops 
decorated  for  the  struggle  against  Germany  (p.  103). 

Above  everything  we  fear  from  a  restoration  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people  by  the  spirit  of  lying,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  a  loyalty  which,  after  the 
events  of  this  summer,  cannot  be  felt  by  the  younger  generation  at  least. 
We  can  paint  to  ourselves  the  scene — how  King  John  marches  into  his 
capital,  how  the  ever-loyal  town  council  of  Dresden  receives  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  country  with  words  of  thanks  and  veneration  ;  how  garlanded 
maidens,  clad  in  white  and  green,  curtsey  before  the  stained  and  dis- 
honoured crown  ;  how  another  Mahlmann  rolls  out  the  flabby  songs  of 
particularist  poets.    Truly  the  very  thought  is  disgusting  (p.  178). 

Of  course  all  this  talk  about  disgrace  is  nonsense.  The  Saxons 
had  not  disgraced  themselves  ;  they  had  fought  bravely  with  their 
allies,  and  been  defeated. 

Then  he  discusses  the  character  of  the  rulers.  Of  his  own  king 
he  says — 

King  John  is  doubtless  the  one  of  the  exiled  German  princes  who 
deserves  most  regard ;  but  the  extravagant  praises  which  people  are  so 
fond  of  awarding  to  his  intellect  do  not  hold  their  place  before  a  sharp 
eye.  With  a  fulness  of  learned  knowledge  he  remains  a  common  man, 
of  narrow  heart,  not  free,  philistine  in  bis  judgment  of  the  world  and 
the  age  ;  in  this  dry  soul  is  nothing  of  that  noble-hearted  Maecenas  trait 
which  made  his  less  learned  brother  appear  so  charming. 

King  John  has  of  his  free  will  become  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine. Let  him  remain  so,  and  lead  a  careless  life  as  a  noble  in 
Bohemia  ;  he  has  saved  his  crown  treasure.  A  change  of  persons  will  do 
no  good. 

The  crown  prince,  a  man  not  without  rough  good-humour,  but  coarse, 
and  devoid  of  all  political  insight,  was  always  a  supporter  of  the  Austrian 
party,  and  an  admirer  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph ;  and  of  Prince 
George,  whose  pride  and  bigotry  cause  offence  even  in  a  town  as  tame 
as  Dresden,  there  is  still  less  to  be  expected  (p.  124). 

And  of  the  country  he  writes  — 

The  agreeable  politeness  of  the  population  must  deceive  no  one.  In 
the  Saxony  of  Herr  von  Beust  fresh  manly  courage  finds  no  place. 
Narrow-minded  self -content,  petty  rancour,  jealousy,  and  untruthfulness 
have  taken  root  in  wide  circles  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  capital, 
and  can  easily  be  dangerous  to  the  Prussian  government  if  it  is  not 
watchful  (p.  104). 

Of  the  universities  of  which  he  had  been  a  student  and  a  teacher — 

It  is  miserable  to  see  what  a  wretched  conceit  has  accumulatad  in  the 
universities  of  the  little  states ;  how,  called  nobly  to  serve  the  whole 
fatherland,  they  have  become  breeding-places  of  the  most  pitiable  Par- 
ticularismus.   The  correct  Gottingen  Ho/rath  would  despair  of  his  God  if 
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the  Georgia  Aixgusta  ceased  to  bear  the  fine-sounding  name  Juwel  in  der 
Welfcnkrone  ;  the  genuine  Leipzig  professor  cannot  compirehend  the 
thought  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  Pcrle  im  sachsischen  Bauten- 
hranze.  Unnoticed  the  brutal  facts  of  history  rush  past  the  closed  eya 
of  the  doctrinaire  ;  if  they  disturb  him  in  his  own  circle  he  gets  cross 
and  feels  himself  personally  insulted  (p.  119). 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  more ;  but  this  will  be  enough. 
If  we  put  aside  the  meanness  and  malignity  of  the  man  who 
would  choose  the  hour  of  defeat  and  despair  to  insult  his  own  king 
and  his  father's  friend,  how  foolish  this  is  and  unpatriotic ;  it 
was  impossible  it  could  do  any  good ;  the  decision  had,  indeed, 
been  made  before  the  second  article  was  published.  There  was 
only  one  course  which  a  patriotic  and  far-sighted  writer  could 
pursue — to  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  war,  to 
reconcile  again  Prussia  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  whether  the 
fate  was  to  be  alliance  or  annexation.  He  knew  this  himself. 
'What  we  want,'  he  said  in  the  fiame  article,  'is  a  movement  in 
Saxony  in  favour  of  annexation.'  And  this  was  the  way  in  which 
be,  the  Saxon  who  had  just  become  a,Prussian,  thought  to  influence 
those  whom  he  had  left  behind. 

Small  things  show  the  nature  of  a  man.  In  an  article  written 
in  September  1870  he  discusses  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  entrance  of  Bavaria  into  the  German  confederation.  Among 
other  matters  to  be  settled  were  the  privileges  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Bavarian  army.  Speaking  of  this  he  says,  *  If  in  Munich 
they  wish  to  look  on  their  ugly  blue  uniform  as  an  inalienable 
peculiarity  of  their  race,  this  will  surely  cause  no  difficulty.' 
What  can  we  think  of  the  man  who  could  write  thus  within 
three  weeks  of  Sedan  when  the  streets  of  Bazeilles  were  still 
filled  with  the  corpses  of  the  Bavarians ;  a  man  who  claimed  to  bft 
at  heart  a  great  patriot,  who  professed  that  he  desired  the  union  of 
Germany,  and  who  as  the  advocate  of  military  monarchy  under- 
stood something  of  the  pride  with  which  a  soldier  regards  hia 
uniform  ?  One  begins  to  recognise  that  he  would  have  preferred 
that  the  adhesion  of  Bavaria  should  have  been  brought  about  by 
conquest  rather  than  by  agreement.  Had  there  been  many  men 
like  him  in  Germany,  it  would  not  have  been  united  to  this  day. 

If  we  turn  from  the  manner  of  his  articles  to  the  matter  of 
them,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  equally  wrong  in  the  policy  he  ad- 
vised. It  is  always  hazardous  for  a  foreigner  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  internal  institutions  of  other  countries,  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  much  exaggerates  the  evils  which  sprang  from  the  existence 
of  the  little  states.  The  word  parti  ml  arist  is  as  much  misused  by 
a  certain  class  of  writers  as  the  word  philister.  The  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  body  before  1866  was  indeed  very  inconvenient,  and 
of  course  the  inconvenience  would  in  a  way  have  been  remedied  by 
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destroying  all  the  component  parts  of  the  confederation,  but  the 
chief  evils  seem  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  existence  of 
the  smaller  states  as  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  their 
existence;  it  was  this  and  the  disproportion  between  their  real 
power  and  their  constitutional  influence  which  produced  the  appa- 
rent conflict  between  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  Germany. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  statesman  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  to  alter 
the  constitution  so  that  loyalty  to  the  whole  country  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  affection  for  the  peculiar  institutions  of  each 
district.     It  was  Treitschke's  plan  to  intensify  the  opposition. 

It  is,  indeed,  instructive  to  notice  how  completely  his  predictions 
have  been  falsified.     The  continued  existence  of  Saxony  has  not 
been  a  danger  to  the  empire  ;  Bavaria  has  not  become,  as  he  fore- 
told, a  centre  of  foreign  intrigue.     Looking  back  now  on  the  years 
which  followed  1866,  we  can  see  that  the  real  danger  to  Germany 
arose  from  the  annexations.     The  result  of  them  was  to  create  a 
party  whose  interests  were  clearly  opposed  to  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia.     Saxony  and  the  king  of  Saxony  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  war  of  revenge.     Can  we  say  the  same  of  Hanover  ?    Even  if  the 
people  with  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  North  Germans  resisted  tempta- 
tion, how  much  trouble  did  Bismarck  create  to  himself  when  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Guelph  party  in  the  Reichstag  !     The  truth 
seems   to  be   that  there   was   something  in   Treitschke's   nature 
which   prevented   him  comprehending   that   generous   feeling   by 
which  an  honourable  enemy  may  easily  become  a  faithful  friend. 
He  himself  could  not  fight  without  hating  those  against  whom  he 
fought ;  he  did  not  understand  forgiveness,  and  never  forgot.     He 
speaks  much  of  the  exaggerated  hatred  of  Prussia  which  prevailed 
in  Germany ;  he  does  not  see  that   this  hatred  would  naturally 
cease  as  soon  as  Prussia  had  had  the  chance  of  annexing  another 
state  and  had  not  used  it.     He  could  not  foresee  that  the  Saxon 
crown  prince,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  and  loyally  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  would  a  few  years  later  fight  equally  well  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  against  France.   In  later  years  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  the  princes  had  been  more  loyal  to  the  empire 
than  the  people ;  but  at  the  critical  moment  then,  and  again  and 
again  in  later  life,  he  showed  his  complete  incapacity  as  a  politician ; 
for  in  every  other  political  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged  he 
displayed  the  same  qualities. 

There  is  something  further.  The  policy  which  he  advocated 
was  a  revolutionary  policy  ;  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  dynasties 
was  as  much  an  act  of  revolution  as  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Garibaldi  or  the  coup  d'etat.  It  was,  as  he  conceived  it,  the  violent 
overthrow  of  established  institutions  in  order  to  give  to  the  nation  a 
more  perfect  constitution.  This  was  a  means  of  reformation  which 
the  nation  had  fully  discussed  in  1818,  and  deliberately  rejected. 

•4  b2 
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They  had  rejected  it  because  with  the  Germans  as  with  the  Enghsh 
the  strongest  feeHng  was  that  of  respect  for  law.  They  knew  quite 
well  what  they  wanted ;  they  desired  a  supreme  authority  above 
the  princes,  and  some  high  court  of  appeal  before  which  the 
governments  which  violated  the  rights  of  the  people  might  be 
arraigned ;  they  desired  also  a  strong  and  vigorous  direction  in  the 
common  affairs  of  the  whole  nation.  But  the  people  of  Saxony,  of 
Hanover,  and  of  Schleswig-Holstein  demanded,  and  they  were 
quite  justified  in  detiQanding,  that  in  the  new  Germany  which  was 
to  be  built  these  states  should  take  their  part  as  distinct  and  living 
communities,  and  they  did  not  wish  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
princes,  for  deeper  than  all  questions  of  policy  was  the  profound 
belief  that  no  state  can  with  impunity  overthrow  rights  established 
by  law  and  treaty.  What  the  nation  had  refused  to  learn  from  a 
century  of  revolutions  they  were  now  taught  by  their  own  rulers — 
that  obnoxious  individuals  and  inconvenient  privileges  may  be 
swept  away,  and  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  law  to  a  higher 
expediency. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  no  government  can  teach  with  impunity. 
Treitschke  was,  like  all  other  German  thinkers,  in  his  later  years 
distressed  and  perplexed  by  the  phenomenon  of  German  socialism, 
the  violence  of  the  doctrine  and  the  measures  it  advocated.  He 
did  not  see  that  in  their  own  way  the  working  men  had  only  learnt 
too  well  the  lesson  he  had  helped  to  teach.  The  sympathy  between 
Bismarck  and  Lassalle  was  not  purely  accidental.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  events  of  1866  have  destroyed  the  idealism  of  Germany. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  express  it,  for  in  politics  idealism 
is  often  the  excuse  for  violence;  what  they  did  was  to  destroy 
the  belief  in  the  rule  of  law.  Men  often  discuss  the  difference 
between  England  and  Germany ;  they  generally  say  that  the 
government  of  England  is  parliamentary,  and  the  government  of 
Germany  monarchical.  The  characteristic  difference  rather  lies 
in  this,  that  in  England  the  constitution  is  held  together  by  a 
privileged  class  of  lawyers,  in  Germany  by  the  army.  In  an  essay 
on  socialism  Treitschke  himself  writes — 

The  movement  of  the  working  men  in  England  has  been  turned  from 
the  wild  orgies  of  Chartism  to  practical  ends,  because  the  well-to-do 
have,  with  unflinching  calm,  shown  the  excited  mob  that  not  a  single 
stone  nor  a  single  board  can  be  broken  out  of  the  existing  order.  The 
brave  sense  Of  law  of  the  higher  classes  was  at  all  times  the  rock 
on  which  the  blind  belief  of  the  masses  who  were  misled  struck  their- 
horns. 

And  no  people  has  ever  so  urgently  required  clear  ideas  of  law  as  the 
German  nation  to  day. 

Why  is  this  ?    Because  Treitschke  and  men  like  him  have  taught 
the  nation   that  %dr  miisseii   den  Rechtsboden  verlassen.     He  sees 
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with  astonishment  that  even  the  peasants  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
have  become  socialists.  Can  he  be  surprised  when  for  fifty  years 
they  had  struggled  with  true  north-country  perseverance  for  rights 
— right  of  self-government  by  their  own  elected  estates,  which  had 
been  recognised  by  every  jurist  and  prince  in  Germany — and  they 
saw  these  rights  put  aside  by  that  very  power  in  whose  name  law 
is  now  administered  among  them?  for  Prussia  never  dared  to 
summon  the  estates  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

In  the  formation  of  these  opinions  Treitschke  was  influenced 
not  only  by  the  profound  contempt  he  felt  for  the  rulers  and 
peoples  of  the  smaller  states ;  he  had  formed  an  almost  fanatical 
admiration  for  a  particular  form  of  government.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  a  nation  which  was  not  organised  under  a  strong,  self- 
reliant,  central  monarchical  power  was  disgraced.  Shall  Germany 
alone  of  all  nations  of  Europe,  he  asked,  not  enjoy  a  single  national 
state  ?  He  disliked  all  complicated  constitutions  in  which  the 
sovereignty  and  power  was  hidden,  whether  it  was  the  self-willed 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  modern 
Europe,  or  federal  government.  He  often  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of  Caesarism,  and  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  an  admirer  of  Napoleon,  but  there  was  no  statesman  of 
modern  Europe  (except  Cavour)  with  whom  he  had  so  much 
sympathy  as  Napoleon  III.  Of  the  power  of  the  state  he  spoke 
with  almost  mystic  veneration. 

We  stand  before  the  humiliating  thought  how  immeasurably  great  is 
the  idea  of  the  state,  and  how  small  is  even  the  greatest  human  ability 
before  the  many-sidedness  of  the  commonwealth.  As  far  as  the  memory 
of  history  reaches,  perhaps  Julius  Caesar  alone  has  embraced  all  branchea 
of  the  life  of  the  state  at  the  same  time  with  creative  power."* 

And  again — 

Hegel  was  the  first  to  press  into  the  sanctuary  itself.  He  understood 
the  state  as  the  reality  of  the  moral  idea,  as  the  national  moral  will, 
and  with  one  blow  overthrew  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  law  and  poHtical 
Bomantih,  which  deduced  the  state  from  original  contract  or  divine 
foundations.  In  this  way  the  exaggerated  idea  of  the  state  of  classical  an* 
tiquity  acquired  new  life,  and  to  the  state  was  assigned  an  omnipotence 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  since  the  Christian  world  has  recognised  the 
rights  of  conscience.  But  the  deification  of  the  state  did  little  harm 
among  a  people  which  had  so  long  sought  its  ideal  in  a  stateless  freedom. 
Only  by  overvaluing  the  state  could  the  Germans  attain  to  a  powerful 
feeling  for  the  state. 

It  was  this  strong  feeling  for  the  state  which  caused  the  first 
separation  between  him  and  the  liberals.     Liberalism  in  Germany 
was  of  two  kinds,  French  and  republican,  and  English  and  consti- 
tutional.   In   either  form   it   was   essentially  individualistic;  the 
*  Zlistorische  Aufsatze,  ii.  377. 
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object  of  both  parties  was  to  check  and  restrain  the  power  of  the 
government,  and  to  destroy  grades  of  society;  they  aimed  at 
personal  freedom  and  eqiiahty;  they  spoke  much  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  man.  Since  1848,  as  we  can  now  see,  liberalism 
had  begun  to  decay;  that  was  not  recognised  at  the  time,  but 
to  Treitschke,  who  had  only  grown  up  after  that  critical  year,  liberal 
doctrines  had  never  come  with  quite  the  same  intensity  of  convic- 
tion as  they  had  to  men  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  during 
the  thirties  and  early  forties.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really 
joined  to  the  liberals  only  by  a  common  enmity.  Both  were 
opposed  to  the  actual  political  state ;  both  hated  the  treaties  of 
1815.  The  liberals  wished  to  introduce  a  system  which  would  give 
greater  freedom  and  be  more  democratic.  Treitschke  wished  to  see 
the  smaller  states  destroyed  and  the  monarchical  power  of  Prussia 
put  in  their  place.  So  long  as  the  treaties  of  1815  were  maintained 
he  and  they  were  naturally  at  one  ;  for  the  only  other  party  in 
Germany  was  the  party  of  conservatism,  or  rather  the  legitimists, 
who  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  adhesion  to  treaties, 
defence  of  established  rights.  But  while  they  put  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  government  in  the  first  place  he  set  above  it  the 
effort  after  national  greatness.  '  First  freedom,  then  power,'  they 
said.  '  That  is  impossible,'  he  answered  ;  '  freedom  must  be  in  a 
state ;  political  liberty  is  liberty  in  a  state.  You  must  buUd  your 
state  first ;  when  it  is  firmly  established  then  you  may  begin  to 
struggle  for  freedom.'  And  in  a  review  of  Mill's  book  '  On  Liberty ' 
he  says — 

Mill  and  Laboulaye  both  live  in  a  powerful,  respected  state  ;  they  look 
on  this  great  blessing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  regard  the  state  merely 
as  the  power  which  controls  and  threatens  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
For  us  Germans  insight  is  given  into  the  dignity  of  the  state  by  the  very 
fact  that  we  do  not  possess  one.-^ 

In  his  later  years  his  opposition  to  liberalism  became  more 
pronounced,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  his 
History  is  the  polemic  against  the  liberal  writers  who,  during  the 
middle  of  this  century,  had  so  much  influence  in  Germany  ;  he 
attacks  with  equal  vehemence  the  doctrines  of  cosmopolitan 
constitutionalism,  the  dreams  of  eternal  peace,  and  even  social 
phenomena,  such  as  the  decay  of  duelling  in  England,  a  sign  of  the 
Verwildcrung  der  Gcsellschaft,  as  he  called  it,  or  the  altered  positions 
of  women. 

The  world  stood  helpless  before  a  '  Woman's  question '  which  had 
been  unknown  to  a  simpler  generation.  Women  with  the  fussiness  of 
amateurs  pushed  themselves  into  men's  professions,  and  just  as  in  the 
days  of  moral  decay  in  classical  antiquity  so  now  the  doctrine  of  the 
emancipation  of  women  arose  from  the  slime  of  over-education  (v.  508). 

.*  Hist,  wid ]^olU.  Avfsdtzc,.m.  15. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Treitsclike  was  able  to  offer  in  place  of 
the  liberal  creed  any  connected  scheme  of  political  thought.  Never 
successful  in  systematic  exposition,  he  belongs  to  no  philosophical 
school,  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  owes  so  much  of  his  greatness  as 
an  historian.  His  thoughts  on  political  affairs  are  not  parts  of  a 
theoretical  scheme  ;  they  are  the  observations  he  has  brought  away 
from  the  study  of  the  living  world.  His  ruling  passion  was  not 
obedience  to  a  theory,  but  love  of  his  country.  He  had  no  master  ; 
something  he  had  learnt  from  Dahlmann,  more  from  Fichte,  but 
as  no  other  German  he  was  nullius  addictus  iurare  in  verba 
magistri ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  his  German  history, 
partisan  as  he  is,  his  narrative  of  events  and  his  judgment  of  men 
are  always  so  living.  His  tendency  in  thought  is  concrete,  and  the 
abstract  language  in  which  he  often  clothes  his  thought  is  due 
rather  to  the  spirit  of  the  tongue  which  he  used  than  his  own 
mental  character.  His  direction  is  indeed  more  towards  moral 
than  intellectual  observation ;  no  word  does  he  so  often  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  as  Sittlichkeit,  and  he  easily  wo^ks  himself  into  a 
state  of  moral  indignation  which  becomes  very  wearisome. 

He  stands  outside  the  stream  of  public  opinion ;  it  is  not  for 
him,  as  for  so  many  writers,  a  daemonic  force ;  it  is  merely  the 
opinion  of  so  many  fallible  men  and  women.     As  he  says — 

How  thin  and  lifeless  appears  the  history  of  political  thought  in  most 
German  works  and  lectures !  Dealt  with  in  a  just  and  free  manner  it 
would  be  the  deepest  of  political  sciences.  It  should  show  how  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas  mutually  acts  and  is  acted  on  by  political  circum- 
stances ;  how  the  apparently  free  work  of  thought,  how  even  the  abstract 
play  of  fancy  of  More's  *  Utopia '  is  conditioned  by  the  institutions,  the 
party  conflicts,  the  instincts  of  the  age,  and,  again,  how  the  ideals  of  far- 
seeing  thinkers  by  long  and  circuitous  ways  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the 
masses  and  the  laws  of  states  (iii.  773). 

But  he  never  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  of  objectivity,  so  as  to 
realise  that  his  own  feelings  and  beliefs  are  as  transitory  and 
partial  as  any  of  those  he  criticises. 

He  is  a  close  observer  of  life  and  a  keen  critic,  but  he  never 
sees  things  in  a  clear  white  light,  and  though  his  writings  are  full 
of  obiter  dicta  on  political  affairs  they  are  not  so  lucidly  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  become  maxims  capable  of  universal 
application.  To  take  a  single  case,  in  speaking  of  Frederick  the 
Great  he  says — 

He  was  all  his  life  accused  of  treacherous  cunning,  because  he  never 
allowed  his  right  of  self-decision  to  be  taken  away  by  any  treaty  or 
alliance  (i.  52). 

Does  he  mean  by  this  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  great 
.  statesman  will  be  bound  by  treaties  when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
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convenient  ?  No,  he  has  not  Machiavelli's  daring  logic ;  he  does 
not  grant  to  other  states  the  privileges  he  demands  for  Prussia, 
and  he  thereby  (as  repeatedly  in  all  his  books)  violates  the  only 
safe  principle  of  international  morality,  that  each  man  shall  apply 
to  his  own  country  the  same  principles  that  he  uses  in  criticising 
the  conduct  of  other  states,  and  shall  allow  to  others  the  same 
latitude  he  claims  for  himself. 

When  brought  before  the  problems  of  modern  society  he  was 
helpless.  As  editor  of  the  Preussische  Jahrhiicher  he,  as  before, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  political  controversy,  and  for  a  short 
time  had  a  seat  in  the  Eeichstag;  he  wanted,  however,  the 
flexibility  of  mind  and  the  tolerance  which  are  necessary  to  make 
a  successful  politician  ;  he  never  outgrew  the  thoughts  of  1866  ;  he 
was  more  at  home  in  civil  war  than  in  civic  discussion  ;  an  idealist,  he 
could  not  understand  that  the  new  condition  he  had  so  long  hoped  for 
should  be,  when  it  came,  marred  by  the  clamour  of  party  controversy. 
He  was  too  ready  to  see  in  all  who  differed  from  him  Reichsfeinde, 
and  to  demand  the  violent  suppression  of  those  he  did  not  like, 
whether  they  were  catholics,  or  Jews,  or  socialists,  or  capitalists ; 
he  had  so  often  foretold  the  downfall  of  England  as  a  new  Carthage, 
owing  to  the  power  of  money,  that  he  could  not  without  impatience 
see  the  prosperity  of  Germany  associated  with  the  increased 
influence  of  the  stock  exchange.  He  could  not  tolerate  that  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Prussian  state,  which  had  overthrown  the 
house  of  Austria,  should  be  questioned  in  its  own  dominions  by 
the  Eoman  curia,  least  of  all  that  the  excellence  of  military 
monarchy  should  be  rudely  and  violently  denied  by  the  working 
man.  From  time  to  time  he  made  attempts  to  find  for  his  pre- 
judices a  more  profound  reason,  but  his  essays  on  political  economy 
and  social  questions,  while  they  lack  the  vivacity  of  his  more 
concrete  studies,  are  distinguished  neither  by  clearness  nor  logical 
power. 

The  chief  work  of  his  later  years  was  his  '  German  History ;  * 
he  had  begun  to  work  at  it  as  early  as  1862.  His  object  then 
was  to  write  a  history  of  the  German  confederation  from  1815  to 
1848.  The  book  was  not  to  be  based  on  original  sources  ;  in  those  days 
that  would  have  been  impossible ;  he  intended  by  it  immediately  to 
influence  his  countrymen.  *  I  wish,'  he  writes,  *  to  show  in  what 
a  sinful  squandering  of  precious  power  this  great  nation  passes  its 
time.  Naturally  I  am  prepared  to  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  in  which  I  hope  to  master  the  enormous  material,  the 
book  will  be  superfluous  and  the  German  diet  gathered  to  its  fathers.' 
He  found,  as  others  have  found,  the  immense  difiiculty  of  the 
work ;  his  studies  became  deeper  and  deeper  ;  when  the  year  1866 
arrived  the  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  begun.  Of  this  period 
.  we  have  only  a  series  of  brilliant  biographical  studies,  much  of  which 
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was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  history.  The  book  was  taken 
up  in  later  years  and  in  happier  circumstances ;  the  *  History  of  the 
German  Confederation '  grew  into  the  *  German  History  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ; '  and  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years 
later,  the  work  remained  but  half  completed,  in  five  large  volumes  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  each. 

Even  in  its  unfinished  form  what  a  testimony  it  is  to  the 
industry  and  power  of  the  writer  !  I  know  no  book  which  lives  as 
this  does.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  history  of  England  is  too  often 
written  as  the  history  of  parliament,  the  history  of  Germany  in  the 
works  of  many  writers  seems  to  be  confined  to  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. From  this  limitation  Treitschke  is  quite  free ;  not, 
indeed,  that  the  diplomatic  side  is  neglected  ;  he  has  studied  with 
success  the  archives  at  Berlin,  Carlsruhe,  and  other  capitals,  and 
he  is  able  to  publish  documents  which  throw  new  light  on  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  Europe,  including  many  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  study  of  English  history  ;  but  the  history  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  book.  What  he  paints 
is  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  ;  nothing  escapes  him  ;  politics, 
religion,  literature,  learning,  material  progress — all  is  represented. 
Never  has  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  learning 
been  expended  on  perpetuating  every  side  of  the  national  life. 
Nothing  is  too  great  or  too  small  to  escape  his  notice.  He  deals 
not  only  with  statesmen  and  princes,  he  takes  us  into  the  office  of 
the  editor  and  merchant,  the  study  of  the  professor  and  theologian, 
the  Commers  of  the  student.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  every 
.  part  of  the  country ;  in  the  civic  aristocracies  of  the  free  cities, 
among  the  peasants  of  Frisia,  in  the  small  courts  of  the  Thuringian 
duchies,  in  Munich  and  Berlin  :  and  he  gives  a  dramatic  interest  to 
the  most  tedious  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  was  to  him  a  labour 
of  love,  for,  when  he  was  not  writing  political  pamphlets,  he  loved 
his  country,  with  all  its  foibles  and  weaknesses,  with  a  healthy  and 
concrete  love.  He  avoids,  moreover,  the  great  danger  into  which 
historians  so  easily  fall ;  he  does  not  give  us  ideas  and  tendencies, 
but  men  and  women.  He  is  completely  free  from  the  taint  of 
Hegelianism  ;  it  is  the  men  as  they  thought  and  felt  and  acted  who 
interest  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  which  could  only  have  been 
written  by  some  one  living  on  the  threshold  of  the  period  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

Of  English  writers  he  reminds  one  most  of  Macaulay ;  he  has 
Macaulay's  strong  rhetorical  manner  of  approaching  his  subject, 
the  same  strong  party  bias,  the  same  variety  of  interest.  His 
style,  however,  differs  much ;  it  is  less  clear,  more  diffuse,  and  for 
English  ears  too  adjectival.  He  lacks,  moreover,  Macaulay's  genius 
of  common  sense,  his  fundamental  sanity  and  generosity  of  mind. 
-  He  often  reminds  one  of  Freeman,  but  it  is  rather  Freeman  the 
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politician  than  Freeman  the  historian ;  for  he  has  little  archaeo- 
logical interest ;  but  his  patriotism  is  akin  to  Freeman's  enthusiastic 
Teutonism,  and  his  prejudices  are  as  strong  and  often  as  unaccount- 
able. Of  his  own  countrymen  he  resembles  no  one  so  much  as 
Mommsen,  Avhom  he  admired  above  all  other  German  historians. 
He  is,  however,  without  the  very  strong  scholarly  finish  which 
Mommsen  shows  even  in  his  more  popular  work,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Treitschke  which  we  can  compare  with  the  '  Staatsrecht ' 
or  the  *  Corpus  Inscriptionum.'  It  is  not  that  he  has  not  mastered 
his  subject,  but  in  reading  Mommsen  one  always  feels  that  his  judg- 
ments, even  if  one  disagrees  with  him,  are  the  result  of  his  learn- 
ing ;  in  reading  Treitschke  one  suspects  that  the  learning  has  been 
obtained  subsequently  to  the  opinions.  He  is  without  the  strong 
legal  acumen  Mommsen  shows,  and,  in  fact,  on  this  side  of  his 
history  he  is  most  deficient ;  as  in  his  practical  politics  so  in  his 
writings,  he  ignores  law  which  is  the  framework  of  society,  but  then 
he  belonged  to  a  school  which  put  the  sword  in  its  place  and  called 
the  substitute  progress. 

He  has,  however,  the  true  instinct  of  a  scholar,  though  he 
never  is  a  pedant :  he  spares  no  labour  to  investigate  every  fact, 
however  unimportant ;  he  takes  nothing  on  hearsay.  He  had  the 
.  inestimable  advantage  of  being  the  first  to  use  original  materials  of 
great  interest ;  but  he  never  falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  over- 
estimating their  importance,  or  attributing  too  much  value  to  a  fact 
because  it  was  not  known  before,  and  those  who  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground  testify  to  the  honesty  with  which  he  has  used  his 
material. 

The  book  has  great  defects.  The  arrangement  is  often  confused  ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  write  a  history  of  Germany  in  which  the 
narrative  is  always  clear  ?  But  the  absence  of  an  index  and  table  of 
contents  is  an  inexcusable  neglect.  The  great  want  of  restraint 
which  we  noticed  in  his  earlier  works  appears  again ;  it  is  the  book 
of  a  man  who  writes  hastily,  who  seldom  corrects  what  he  has 
written,  and  says  everything  that  comes  into  his  mind  ;  hence  long 
digressions  which  might  well  be  spared ;  the  literary  criticism  which 
fills  so  disproportionate  a  space  is  generally  commonplace,  and  in 
his  desire  to  be  lively  he  is  often  trivial ;  his  taste  is  bad,  and  too 
often  the  old  venom  breaks  out. 

He  writes  best  about  those  subjects  in  which  he  is  least 
interested ;  he  himself  knew  the  defects  of  his  style. 

My  blood  is,  alas !  too  hot  for  an  historian,  but  the  narrative  in  the 
second  volume  is  quieter  than  in  the  first ;  and  I  intend  now  to  work 
hard  at  myself,  to  read  Thucydides,  and  by  degrees  to  get  more  into  an 
historical  style. 

-And  in  truth  he  is  so  interested  in  the  moral  of  what  he  writes 
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that  he  will  hardly  allow  us  to  get  absorbed  in  the  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  History  quite  equal  to  his  study  on  the  United 
Netherlands,  probably  the  most  brilliant  historical  essay  in  the 
German  language.  His  style  at  the  best  has  no  equal  in  his  own 
language,  but  he  is  not  often  at  his  best.  His  descriptions  are  seldom 
rounded  and  complete ;  and  he  more  generally  gives  a  sketch  than 
a  picture  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  quoting  his  description  of  the  old  age 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  great  period  of  the  old  monarchy  was  going  to  its  rest.  Around 
the  king  it  became  stiller  and  stiller ;  the  heroes  who  had  fought  his 
battles,  the  friends  who  had  shared  his  laughter  and  his  dreams,  sank 
one  after  the  other  into  the  grave ;  solitude,  the  curse  of  greatness,  fell 
upon  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  spare  no  human  feeling  ;  for  all  the 
bright  dreams  of  his  youth  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  his  pitiless 
father.  In  old  age  his  imrelenting  severity  became  unscrupulous  harsh- 
ness. The  stern  old  man,  who  in  his  few  hours  of  leisure  walked 
alone  with  his  greyhounds  past  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Sans-Souci  or 
in  the  round  temple  of  his  park  thought  sadly  of  his  dead  sister,  saw 
deep  below  his  feet  a  new  race  of  little  men  ;  it  was  theirs  to  fear  him  and 
obey ;  for  their  love  he  cared  nothing.  The  power  of  one  man  lay  like  a 
burden  on  their  minds.  When  from  time  to  time  he  appeared  in  the 
opera  house,  then  stage  and  singer  seemed  to  sink  away  before  the 
spectators  ;  all  looked  to  the  seat  in  the  stalls  where  sat  the  worn  old  man 
with  the  great  hard  eyes  (i.  84). 

It  is  only  those  who  have  had  to  go  over  the  ground  which 
Treitschke  has  covered  that  can  know  how  completely  he  has  done 
his  work,  and  how  irreparable  a  loss  to  learning  is  his  premature 
death  ;  irreparable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  did  not  live 
to  write  the  history  of  1848.  It  was  a  subject  which  would  have 
suited  him  as  no  other,  for  no  other  historian  delights  as  he  does 
in  painting  the  absurd  and  grotesque ;  and  here  as  nowhere  else 
would  he  have  been  able  to  display  his  critical  acumen  and  his 
power  of  seizing  the  salient  points  of  character.  He  looked  forward 
to  this  after  the  dreary  years  which  fill  his  volumes ;  on  his  death- 
bed it  was  in  his  mind. 

Ah  [he  said]  I  have  had  little  good  fortune  in  my  life,  and  if  now 
■ — but  that  cannot  be  ;  God  cannot  take  me  away  before  I  have  finished 
the  sixth  volume. 

The  work  which  he  left  will  never  be  completed ;  there  is  no  one 
who  can  take  his  place ;  it  could  not  be  done  except  by  one  who  had 
lived  in  and  known  Germany  as  it  then  was ;  no  foreigner,  no 
German  of  a  younger  generation  could  quite  understand  the  con- 
tradictions, the  mingled  seriousness  and  absurdity  of  the  year; 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  there  is  no  one  left  who  has  his  knowledge, 
diligence,  or  dramatic  power.  J.  W.  Headlam. 
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THE    FIELD   OF    CANNAE. 

A  VISIT  paid  to  the  field  of  Cannae  during  the  course  of  last  spring 
has  recalled  my  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  side  of  the 
Aufidus  on  which  the  fight  took  place.  I  have  looked  into  the 
authorities,  and  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
I  have  little  to  add  to  the  general  description  of  the  site  given 
by  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  in  his  essay  on  the  'Battle  of  Cannae,' 
and  his  additional  note  on  Cannae  in  his  *  Selections  from  Polybius ; ' 
and  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  I 
would  refer  my  readers  to  the  map  in  that  volume.  Koughly 
speaking,  the  river  in  its  devious  course  is  the  dividing  line 
between  two  plains,  the  one  to  the  north-west  being  the  lower  in 
point  of  elevation  and  the  more  level  in  point  of  surface  ;  the  one 
to  the  eouth-east  being  at  a  higher  level  and  less  even  in  surface, 
but  both  suflSciently  level  for  an  engagement  even  of  cavalry. 
In  point  of  fact  the  escarpment  in  which  the  south-eastern 
plain  ends  north-westwards  is  the  edge  in  that  direction  of  the 
pliocene  strata,  and  the  plain  to  the  north  is  pleistocene,  and 
therefore  of  a  later  date.  The  water  has,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
taken  its  course  nearly  along  the  line  of  junction  of  two  different 
strata,  though  the  Aufidus  has  probably  left  in  most  places  a 
small  area  of  pleistocene  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  earher 
rock.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  geology  has  something  to  say  to 
history. 

Polybius  and  Appian  are  clear  on  two  points,  viz.  first,  that  the 
Romans  faced  south,  and  the  Carthaginians  consequently  north ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Eomans  rested  on  the  river  with  their  right 
wing  and  the  Carthaginians  with  their  left  wing.  Polybius  says  of 
Varro  and  his  arrangement  of  his  troops,  Xafi^avwv  irda-i  rrjv 
i7ri(f)dvciav  rrjv  irpos  fjbsaijfi^plav '  rovs  fikv  ovv  roiv  'Fcofiaccov  iTnr&is 
Trap'  avTov  top  Trorafiov  iirl  tov  Bs^iov  Ksparos  KaTsaTTjas.  Livy 
is  equally  clear :  the  generals  in  dextro  cornu  {id  erat  flumini 
propius)  Romanos  eqiiites  locant  .  .  .  Jtomanis  in  meridiem, 
Poenis  in  septentrionem  versis.  And  Appian,  though  silent  as  to  the 
river,  agrees  in  placing  the  Carthaginians  as  facing  the  north. 
H^noibal  irpovKa^sv  oirrj  Kara  vcotov  to  irvevfia   {evpos)   sfisWsv 
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s^siv  (vii.  20).     Tradition  and  history  are  not,  1  think,  Ukely  to  be 
wrong  on  these  broad  facts  of  the  case. 

Take  as  data  the  statements  that  the  Eomans  fought  with 
their  right  wing  resting  on  the  river,  and  with  their  faces  turned 
southward,  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  opposite  direction  :  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  ground,  to  be  impossible  to  place 
the  battle-field  anywhere  but  on  the  southern  and  more  elevated 
plateau  ;  the  notion  that  the  armies  could  have  been  engaged  within 
any  bend  of  the  river,  or  in  the  narrow  strip  between  the  river 
and  the  escarpment,  was,  I  thought,  impossible.  The  account  in 
Polybius  seems  to  make  the  matter  clear ;  and  if  it  were  not 
impertinent  to  offer  any  opinion  on  a  question  of  topography  on 
which  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  and  Mr.  Tozer  are  agreed,  I  should 
venture  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  plan  of  the  battle  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson,  subject  to  one  small  point.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  smaller  camp  of  the  Romans  was  not  on 
the  southern  plateau,  but  somewhere  on  the  narrow  strip  of  low 
land  to  the  south  of  the  river,  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
escarpment,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  a  small  camp  close  to 
the  river  would  have  best  subserved  the  two  objects  which  the 
Eomans  had  in  establishing  it  across  the  river,  viz.  giving 
assistance  to  the  Eoman  foraging  parties  crossing  over  from  the 
northern  camp  and  checking  the  passage  northward  of  the 
Carthaginian  foragers  (Polyb.  iii.  110). 

Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  has  not  unnaturally  confined  his 
discussion  almost  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  battle  given  by  his 
author,  Polj'bius ;  and  there  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  question  but 
that  of  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess  that  is  far  the  most 
authentic.  But  we  have,  besides,  the  accounts  of  Livy,  of  Appian, 
and  of  Plutarch.  The  last  may  be  neglected  as  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  use,  but  the  other  two  contain  statements  with  regard  to  the 
battle  not  to  be  found  in  Polybius.  Even  if  these  statements  were 
known  to  Polybius,  and  were  rejected  by  him,  and  even  if  the  ac- 
counts of  Livy  and  Appian  are  less  clear  and  consistent  than  that 
of  Polybius,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  statements  may  not  have 
a  foundation  in  fact ;  it  may,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  these  narratives  are  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  the  southern  location  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  history  of  the  battle  as  understood  by  Livy  (lib.  xxii ) 
seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  Livy  knows  nothing  of  the  capture  of 
Cannae  by  Hannibal.  Hannibal  is  represented  as  fixing  his  camp 
near  Cannae  (prope  eum  vicum).  This  camp  must,  I  think,  have 
been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  because  when  the  Eomana 
established  a  camp  on  the  south  side  it  is  said  to  have  had  an 
access  to  the  river  free  from  the  interference  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Eomans  follow  Hannibal  and  form  two  camps,  the  larger 
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on  the  north  and  the  smaller  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream. 
Hannibal  endeavom's  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  on 
the  northern  plain,  ^but  without  success  ;  and  then  sends  his 
Numidian  forces  across  the  river  to  harass  the  men  from  the 
lesser  camp  in  getting  water  from  the  river.  On  the  following 
day,  the  command  being  with  Varro,  that  general  crosses  the 
river  to  the  south  with  his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and 
joins  with  those  from  the  smaller  camp,  and  draws  up  his  forces 
with  his  right  wing  resting  on  the  river.  Hannibal  in  the  early 
morning  crosses  the  river  from  the  north  to  the  south  {Annihal 
prima  luce  .  .  .  transgressus  Jlumen),  and  draws  up  his  line  of 
battle  with  his  left  wing  on  the  river  {prope  ripam  laevo  in 
cornu).  The  Eomans  had  thus  their  faces  turned  southward 
and  the  Carthaginians  northward,  so  that  the  south-east  wind, 
the  Yolturnus,  blew  the  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  Eomans.  This 
narrative  may  be  deficient  in  omitting  to  state  that  Hannibal  first 
constructed  a  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  moved  from 
thence  to  a  camp  on  the  northern  side,  as  Polybius  tells  us ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  intelligent  narrative,  and  one  which  is 
consistent,  and  consistent  only,  with  the  battle  having  been  fought 
on  the  southern  i)lain ;  for,  looking  at  the  course  of  the  Aufidus,  it 
is  easy  on  the  southern  plateau  to  draw  up  an  army  facing  south 
with  its  right  wing  resting  on  the  river,  but  impossible  so  to  draw 
np  an  army  on  the  northern  plain  :  on  that  plain  an  army  facing 
south  must  have  had  its  left  wing,  if  either,  resting  on  the  river. 

I  turn  now  to  the  account  given  by  Appian,  whether  on  the 
authority  of  Fabius  Pictor  or  of  what  other  earlier  writer  we  know 
not.  He  certainly  has  not  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  course  of  the 
Aufidus,  for  (in  lib.  vii.  *  De  Bello  Annibahco,'  c.  16)  he  seems  to 
conceive  of  it  as  flowing  near  Geronium,  from  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
far  distant.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  capture  of  Cannae  by 
Hannibal,  but,  on  the  contrar}^  represents  some  of  the  Eoman 
fugitives  after  the  battle  as  flying  thither,  which  of  course  implies 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  The  first  move  thither 
was,  according  to  Appian,  by  the  Eomans  {sa-rpaTOTrsBsvov  dfi(f>l 
kwfjLT]  Ttvl  Kokovfjiivrj  'KdvvaiSf  c.  17).  This  would  presumably  put 
the  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Eomans  get  the  protection  afforded  by  the  escarpment.  Hannibal 
encamps  over  against  them  ;  and  then  follows  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment by  Hannibal  and  another  by  the  Eomans,  neither  of  which  is 
accepted  by  the  enem3\  On  the  following  day  they  both  descend  on  to 
the  plain  {icaTs^aivov  is  to  ttsBiov  sKUTspoi,  c.  19),  an  expression 
which  it  must  be  admitted  seems  rather  to  suit  the  northern  than  the 
southern  plain  ;  and  there  is  as  yet  in  the  narrative  of  Appian  no 
suggestion  of  the  nearness  of  the  Aufidus  or  of  the  opposing  forces 
being  otherwise  than  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.    Then  Appian 
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states  that  Hannibal  drew  up  his  troops  so  as  to  have  the  usual 
south-east  wind  {zvpos)  in  the  back  of  his  troops.  Now,  unless  the 
Eomans  had  not  only  gone  to  the  north  of  the  river  but  gone  so  far 
north  as  to  allow  Hannibal  to  place  his  whole  army  between  them 
and  the  Aufidus,  the  position  thus  assumed  by  Hannibal  must 
have  been  on  the  southern  plain.  In  the  next  place  he  states  that 
Hannibal  placed  some  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  in  a  place  of 
ambush  on  a  hill  covered  with  trees  and  intersected  by  gorges  (iy 
opos  7rspL(f)vrov  koX  (f>apa'y'ya)8£s,  c.  20),  who  were  directed  when  the 
battle  was  going  on  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Eomans.  Now  it 
would  be,  I  think,  absolutely  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  position  at  all 
corresponding  with  this  account  if  the  engagement  was  on  the 
northern  plain ;  but  the  broken  gullies  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
southern  plain  appear  to  be  described  by  the  words  of  Appian  which 
I  have  quoted  ;  and  troops  which  might  well  be  concealed  on  this 
broken  ground  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  rear  of  the  Koman  station 
near  Cannae.  These  incidents,  which  are  to  me  by  no  means  im- 
probable ones,  seem  strongly  to  lead  to  the  view  that  even  on  the 
reading  of  Appian  alone,  the  fight  took  place  on  the  southern, 
plateau. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  an  objection  to  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  battle  had  taken  place  on  the  southern  plateau, 
a  desperate  effort  of  the  Eomans  to  escape  down  the  escarpment 
and  across  the  Aufidus  would  have  been  the  main  feature  of  the 
after  part  of  the  engagement.  But  against  this  there  are  several 
considerations  to  be  set.  In  the  first  place  the  great  body  of  the 
Eomans  seem  to  have  broken  through  the  weak  centre  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  from  the  rear  by 
the  closing  in  of  the  Carthaginian  wings  behind  them.  All  hope  of 
escape  northward  was  thus  shut  out  to  these  troops,  and  ac- 
cordingly such  as  escaped  made  for  Canusium  and  Yenusia,  as  the 
nearest  places  of  safety,  and  these  were  both,  like  the  routed 
Eomans,  to  the  south  of  the  Aufidus.  Again,  to  such  of  the  Eoman 
forces  as  were  not  enclosed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Eoman  camp 
offered  a  far  more  attractive  place  of  refuge  than  the  open  plain  to 
the  north.  Besides  which,  according  to  Appian,  Hannibal  had 
already  provided  for  two  things — the  placing  of  an  ambush  in 
the  broken  ground,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  gullies  of  the 
escarpment,  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Celtiberians  in  the  rear 
of  the  Eomans  through  a  ruse.  They  had  appeared  to  go  over  to 
the  Eomans  on  the  field,  had  been  put  as  prisoners  in  the  rear, 
and  when  the  battle  went  against  the  Eomans  they  rose  and  did 
execution  with  the  short  daggers  which  they  had  concealed  beneath 
their  cloaks.  These  stratagems  of  Hannibal,  if  truly  reported  by 
Appian,  would  assist  in  shutting  out  the  Eomans  from  any  chance 
of  escaping  towarda  the- river,  ^  ...   ....     ^ 
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One  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  Cannae,  though  it 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  battle-field. 
Just  below  the  Masseria  of  Cannae,  in  the  broken  gully  which 
leads  from  the  higher  level  to  the  river,  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  Eoman  milestone,  to  all  appearance  nearly  in  situ.  It 
bore  the  following  inscription,  which  has,  I  dare  say,  been  copied 
and  published  before  : — 

LXXIX 

IMP.  CAESAB 
DIVI  NERVAE  F. 
NERVA  TRAJAN  us 
AUG.  GERM.  DACIC. 
PONT.  MAX. 
-  TR.  POT.  XIII.  IMP.  vr.  COS.  V. 

PP 

VIAM  A  BENEVENTO 
BRUNDISIUM  PECUN, 
SUA  FECIT 

The  presence  of  this  milestone  on  this  spot  seems  to  imply  that 
Trajan's  new  road  to  Brindisi  must  have  passed  by  or  through  the 
town  of  Cannae  and  down  the  gully  towards  the  river.  This 
is,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  generally  received  view  that 
Trajan's  road  crossed  the  Aufidus  near  Canusium,  and  therefore 
above  Cannae,  and  kept  thence  towards  Barium  to  the  west  and 
south  of  that  town.  It  is  moreover  difficult  to  make  the  position 
of  this  stone  harmonise  with  *  the  eighty-first  Columna  milliaria 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Trajan  '  which  Swinburne  mentions  as 
found  by  him  at  the  town  of  La  Cerignola  (*  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,'  2nd  edition,  i.  253).  Edward  Fry. 


'  '  THE    COINAGE    OF   THE    THREE    EDWARDS. 

The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  separate  the  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I,  Edward  II,  and  Edward  III,  have  been  based  upon  numis- 
matic considerations.  Of  the  details  of  such  attempts  only  numis- 
matists can  speak ;  but  the  writers  of  this  note,  working  from  the 
historical  side,  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  classification 
of  corns  given  in  such  books  as  Ruding's  *  Annals  of  the  Coinage ' 
and  Kenyon's  edition  of  Hawkins's  'English  Silver  Coins'  is 
neither  complete  nor  in  all  cases  correct.  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  A.  Hughes,  C.  G.  Crump,  and  C.  Johnson 
from  the  accounts  of  the  wardens  of  the  Mint,  enrolled  upon  the 
pipe  rolls,  aims  at  showing  all  the  types  of  coin  issued  by  the  Mint 
during  these  reigns,  without  reference  to  changes  of  impression,  a 
point  on  which  that  authority  affords  no  evidence.    In  this  table 
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will  be  found  three  new  types  of  coins  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz. 
those  issued  in  1335,  on  10  July  1344,  and  on  23  June  1345.  The 
dates  in  the  first  column  are  the  dates  at  which  the  issue  of  a  new 
type  of  coin  begins.  The  second  column  gives  the  weight  of  the 
coin,  and  the  remaining  columns  show  the  amounts  issued  of  each 
denomination  of  the  coins  then  in  use,  so  far  as  these  amounts  can 
be  ascertained.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign  does  not  even  approximately  coincide  with  the  issue  of  a  new 
type  of  coin.  The  dies  of  Edward  I  continued  in  use  up  to  the 
year  1314,  and  those  of  Edward  II  were  not  replaced  until  the  year 
1332  ;  at  these  dates  the  accounts  contain  th§  fir^t  mention  of  pay- 
ments made  for  new  dies. 

A  second  question  concerns  the  dates  at  which  the  different 
mints  were  open  for  coining.  Ending's  method  was  to  classify 
his  coins,  and  to  assign  to  each  king  those  njints  which  were 
mentioned  on  the  coins  attributed  to  his  reign.  His  lists  are, 
in  consequence,  incorrect,  especially  as  regards  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  statements  of  the  accounts  on  this  point  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  The  most  important  mint — that  of 
London — was  at  work,  with  brief  intervals,  during  all  the  three 
reigns.  The  mint  of  Canterbury  was  at  work  from  1274  to  1323, 
and  from  1328  to  1346,  at  which  date  it  was  finally  closed.  At 
special  periods  mints  were  temporarily  opened .  in  other  places. 
In  the  year  1280  coining  was  being  carried  on  at  Bristol,  Lincoln, 
and  York  ;  and  in  the  year  1300  mints  were  at  work  at  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Chester,  York,  and  Hull;  while  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
money  was  being  issued  during  the  years  1300,  1301.  At  a  still 
later  date  the  mint  at  York  was  reopened,  and  continued  at  work 
from  1353  to  1354.  At  Calais  coining  went  on  from  1363  to  1375, 
though  no  silver  was  issued  after  1365.  During  all  three  reigns  no 
halfpence  or  farthings  were  ever  coined  except  at  London  ;  and  no 
mints  except  those  of  London  and  Calais  ever  coined  gold.  The 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1344  ordering  a  mint  to  be  opened  at 
York  for  the  coinage  of  gold  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  rolls 
contain  no  information  as  to  Irish  mints  or  the  mint  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  coins  issued  is  not  to  be  obtained ;  but  the 
accounts  do  not  distinguish  between  pence  and  coins  of  higher 
denominations ;  nor  do  they  set  out  the  quantities  issued  of  the 
several  gold  coins.  As  to  the  mints  in  private  hands  little  can  be 
said.  The  memoranda  rolls  of  the  exchequer  mention  the  occasions 
on  which  the  moneyers  of  such  mints  come  to  the  exchequer  to  be 
sworn ;  and  the  close  rolls  contain  writs  to  the  warden  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  new  dies  to  the  persons  allowed  to  coin.  So  far  as 
has  been  observed,  the  only  private  mints  at  work  during  the  three 
reigns  are  those  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  abbots  of  Bury 
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St.  Edmunds  and  Reading.  The  latter  two  were  allowed  one 
die  each,  and,  though  no  evidence  on  the  point  has  come  to  light, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  money  issued  was  unimportant. 

SILVER. 


Date 

standard  lb. 
(5,400  grs.) 
coined  into 

Approximate  quantity 

coined 

Pence 

Halfpence 

Farthings 

£     *. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  20  Nov.  1274     . 

[1     0 

1?J 

80,200 

NU 

Nil 

„       7  Jan.  1279     . 

1    0 

3 

92,700 

Nil 

Nil 

(Indenture) 

,       1  Jan.  1280     . 

1    0 

3 

1,370,900 

7,500 

27,700 

(Indenture) 

,     30  Sept.  1307   . 

1    0 

3 

354,000 

100 

2,800 

(New  reign) 

,      29  Sept.  1314   . 

1    0 

8 

160,200 

400 

3,700 

(New  dies) 

3  Feb.  1327     . 

1    0 

3 

600 

20 

1,000 

(New  reign) 

,     19  Jan.  1832     . 

1    0 

3 

NU 

20 

2,200 

(New  dies) 

8  May,  1335 »  . 

1   1 

0 

Nil 

26,700 

5,600 

(Indenture) 

,      20  Jan.  1344  *  . 

1    2 

6 

23,500 

Nil 

Nil 

(Indenture) 

,      10  July  1344     . 

1     2 

2 

38,200 

Nil 

Nil 

(Indenture) 

,      23  June  1845    . 

1     2 

4 

6,300 

1,900 

500 

(Indenture) 

,      28  July  1346     . 

1     2 

6 

4,000 

31,500 

1,000 

1  July  1851     . 

1     5 

U 

437,000* 

Nil 

Nil 

(Indenture) 

To  end  of  reign 

'  Alloy  raised  from  18  dwts.  to  40  dwts.  per  lb.       "  Old  standard  as  regards  alloy  restored. 
Including  iil.  and  2d.  pieces  not  distinguished  in  accounts.    Groats  are  mentioned  as  liaving  been 

coined  in  1358. 


GOLD. 


Standard  lb.  (6,400  grains) 
to  be  coined  into 

Amount  coined 

Date 

In  lbs.  Tower 

In  money  of 

account 

approximately 

From  20  Jan.  1844  . 

(Indenture) 
„      10  July  1344. 

(Indenture 
„     28  July  1346. 

(Indenture) 
1  July  1351 . 

(Indenture) 
To  end  of  reign 

£15 

(6s.,  3s.,  Is.  6d.)  * 

£18  3s.  4d. 

(6s.  8d.,  3s.  id..  Is.  8d.)  * 

£14 

(6s.  8d.,  3s.  id..  Is.  8d.  * 

£15 

(6s.  8d.,  3s.  id.,  Is.  8d.)  * 

£          *.     d. 
2,129  18     8 

1,347  15    9| 

9,477    3  10 

124,294     2     4f 

£ 
32,000 

21,600 

132,700 

1,864,400 

■•  Value*  of  the  three  sizes  of  gold  coin. 
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A     LETTER     OF      THE      YOUNGER      DESPENSER      ON     THE      EVE      OF     THE 
barons'    rebellion,    21    MARCH    1321. 

The  following  letter  is  bound  up  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  charters  and  papers  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Nero  C.  III., 
fo.  181.  It  is  the  original  letter,  for  fragments  of  the  wax  of  the 
seal  still  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  parchment. 

The  letter  itself  is  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  as  showing 
the  care  that  the  younger  Despenser  devoted  to  his  innumerable 
interests,  but  as  being  written  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
barons  against  him.  Although  the  year  is  not  given  in  the  letter, 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  ascription  to  1321  will,  I  think, 
be  removed  by  reference  to  the  notes  I  have  appended  from  the 
manuscript  stores  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  Sir  John  Inge,  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  named  by  the  barons  in  August 
of  this  year  as  one  of  the  ignorant  judges  who  had  abused  the 
processes  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the  Despensers.^  This  letter 
shows  that  he  was,  like  so  many  other  ministers  and  officials,  a 
creature  and  confidant  of  Despenser's.  The  favourite's  expression 
of  gratitude  to  Inge  in  this  letter  for  his  diligence  in  forwarding 
Herbert  de  Marisco's  affairs  in  the  matter  of  Lundy  Island,  which 
Despenser  expresses  his  desire  to  purchase,  tends  to  confirm  the 
barons'  condemnation  of  Inge,  who  was  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  assize  at  Exeter,  although  he  did  not  preside  at  the  taking  of  the 
assize  in  question.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Exeter  judgment  was 
either  reversed  or  ignored,  for  when  the  island  was  granted  to 
Despenser  in  the  following  year  it  was  described  as  forfeited  by 
John  de  Wylyngton,  the  man  from  whom  De  Marisco  recovered  it.^ 
Possibly  the  transactions  regarding  this  island  influenced  Wylyng- 
ton in  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  other  *  contrariants.' 

Contemporary  writers  state  that  the  outbreak  of  the  barons  was 
caused  by  the  attempts  of  Despenser,  who  had  received  a  third  of 
the  great  earldom  of  Gloucester  as  his  wife's  purparty,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  portions  of  Hugh  de  Audley  the  younger  and 
Eoger  d'Amory,  the  husbands  of  the  other  two  heiresses.^  Indeed, 
we  have  this  upon  much  higher  authority  than  that  of  any 
chronicler,  for  the  barons  made  it  a  charge  against  Despenser  in 
the  process  against  him.^  In  the  light  of  our  public  records  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Despenser's  efforts  were  restricted 
to  the  Welsh  lands  of  the  Gloucester  inheritance.  Partition  of  the 
inheritance  after  the  death  of  the  young  earl  at  Bannockburn,  on 

'  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  Edward  II,  iii.  493 ;  Monk  of  Bridlington,  in  Chron- 
of  Edward  I  and  II,  ii.  67. 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  Despenser's  o^vnership  of  this  island  that  caused  him  to  think 
of  it  as  a  refuge  for  himself  and  the  fugitive  king  in  1326  (Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  22). 

'  Lanercost  Chronicle,  p.  241  ;  Flores  Historiarum,  iii.  194,  342, 

*  See  the  references  in  note  1. 

3  c  2 
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24  June  1314,  was  delayed  for  some  time,  first  in  the  expectation 
of  the  birth  of  an  heir,-^  and  secondly  by  desire  of  the  parceners.^ 
It  was  not  until  15  Nov.  1317  that  orders  were  issued  for  delivery 
of  the  portions  of  the  inheritance,  the  parceners  having  handed 
into  chancery  a  partition  made  by  their  assent.^  Already  we  see 
in  a  provision  inserted  in  the  assignment,  evidence  of  doubt  as 
to  the  connexion  of  Glamorgan  with  the  *  county '  of  Gwynnlly  wg, 
CO.  Monmouth,  the  former  of  which  fell  to  Despenser,  the  latter 
to  Audley.*  It  is  evident  that  Despenser  coveted  the  latter,  for  on 
4  March  1318  the  king  issued  orders  to  take  into  his  hands  the 
castle  and  town  of  Newport,  the  county  of  Gwynnlywg,  and  other 
lands  (in  co.  Monmouth)  that  had  been  assigned  to  Audley  and 
his  wife,  because  Despenser  had  taken  the  fealty  of  certain  of  the 
knights  and  tenants  for  his  own  use  before  the  escheator  could 
deliver  seisin  thereof  to  Audley.^  On  this  occasion  Despenser  had 
to  withdraw  his  claim.  The  Tintern  writer  of  the  *  Flores,'  whose 
evidence  is  of  value  from  his  local  knowledge,^"  states  that 
Despenser  kept  possession  of  Newport  and  Audley's  part  of  the 
inheritance  by  force,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  D'Amory's 
part  in  the  same  way,  but  that  the  latter  successfully  resisted  him.'' 
As  D'Amory  was  the  patron  of  Tintern,  the  chronicler  should  be 
trustworthy  regarding  D'Amory's  lands. 

This  dispute,  which  only  concerned  Audley  and  Despenser, 
might  have  had  no  worse  results  than  the  creation  of  enmity 
between  them.  But  the  foolish  favourite  endeavoured  to  add  to 
his  Welsh  possessions  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the  east,  and  the 
means  that  he  employed  to  obtain  his  wishes  caused  all  the 
]30werful    marchers    to    come    to    the    support    of    Audley   and 

*  Flores,  iii.  342 ;  John  de  Trokelowe,  p.  86. 

*  Cf.  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  ii.  414,  583.  This  is  also  stated  in  the  writ  for 
delivery  of  the  purparties. 

'  The  partition,  probably  owing  to  its  great  length,  was  not  enrolled  on  the  Close 
HoUs.  It  is  preserved  in  separate  rolls — Miscellaneous  EoUs,  &c..  Chancery,  bundle  3, 
nos.  7  (Audley),  8  (Despenser),  9,  10  (D'Amoiy). 

*  Eoll  8  :  '  Memorandimi,  quod  iuxta  istas  particiones  comitatus  de  Glaumorgan 
isti  parti  assignatur,  ita  quod  de  cetero  comitatus  ille  seu  homines  terre  aut  tenementa 
infra  eundemcomitatum  existencia  sint  omnino  separata  (sic)  a  comitatude  Wenthlok,  et 
quod  eidem  comitatui  de  Wenthlok  in  nullo  subiaceant  seu  intendant,  set  solomodo 
corone  Anglie  imperpetuum.' 

»  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  ii.  531. 

'»  Like  most  chroniclers,  however,  he  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  See 
p.  758  infra. 

"  Flores,  iii.  342.  Cf.  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  254.  The  latter  mentions  a  castrum 
detentum— no  doubt  Newport — as  the  cause  of  Audley's  enmity  to  Despenser.  After 
Despenser's  exile  Audley  refused  to  surrender  Newport,  Gwynnlywg,  &c.,  alleging 
that  he  held  them  as  his  wife's  inheritance  {Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  408).  Yet  the  Patent 
Eoll  13  Edw.  II,  mem.  20,  contains  a  licence,  dated  10  Jan.  1320,  for  Audley  and  hia 
wife  to  assign  these  lands  to  Despenser,  and  on  12  May  (mem.  3)  a  licence  for 
Despenser  to  receive  the  lands,  and  for  him  to  convey  to  them  lands  in  England  in 
exchange. 
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D'Amory.  The  lordship  of  Gower  became  the  bone  of  contention. 
Wilham  de  Brewose,  its  spendthrift  lord,  negotiated  at  different 
times  for  its  sale  to  his  son-in-law  John  de  Mowbray/^  to  the  earl 
of  Hereford  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter's  son/^  to  the  two 
Mortimers/'*  and,  if  we  may  trust  Trokelowe,  to  Despenser.^^  As 
early  as  3  Aug.  1318  disputes  had  arisen  between  Brewose's  men 
and  Despenser's,  and  the  king  had  to  enjoin  Despenser  to  keep  the 
peace. "^  Despenser  is  said  to  have  thwarted  all  Brewose's  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  Gower/^  being  eager  to  obtain  the  lordship 
himself.'^  Whilst  the  great  marcher  lords  mentioned  above  were 
smarting  with  indignation,  Despenser  in  1319  caused  the  king  to 
make  use  of  a  weapon  in  his  favour  that  united  all  the  marchers 
against  him  in  defence  of  their  rights.  This  was  the  novel  claim  that 
lands  in  the  marches  held  in  chief  could  not  be  alienated  without  the 
king's  licence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  prevailed  in  England.  On  28  July  in  this  year  John  Inge, 
Eichard  de  Eodney,  and  Eobert  de  Malleye  were  appointed  to 
inquire  what  lands  William  de  Brewose  and  his  ancestors  had 
alienated  without  royal  licence,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
the  blame  for  such  unlicensed  alienations  upon  the  escheators.^^ 
The  inquisition,  which  was  taken  at  Crymlyn,  near  Swansea,  on 
6  Oct.,  specifies  some  scores  of  alienations  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.^"  In  1320  Brewose  died,^^  and  Mowbray  entered  upon 
the  lordship  of  Gower.  Despenser  then  caused  it  to  be  taken  into 
the  king's  hands,  on  the  ground  that  Mowbray  had  entered  it 
without  the  king's  licence.^^  The  order  was  issued  on  26  Oct.,^ 
the  day  following  the  rising  of  the  parliament,  but  the  escheator 
was  prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  force  of  Welshmen,  who  met 
him  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  Kilvey,  without  Swansea.^'* 
The  order  was  renewed  on  13  Nov.^^  On  18  Dec.  the  elder 
Despenser,  Badlesmere,  John  de  Stonore,  and  Eobert  de  Malberthorp 
were  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  lands  alienated  by  Brewose 
without  royal  licence,  and  to  take  such  lands  into  the  king's  hands  ;  '^ 

'^  Amiales  Paulini,  p.  292.  Dugdale  {Barcniage,  i.  420  b)  saw  the  original  grant  of 
the  reversion  to  Mowbray. 

"  Annates  Paulini,  p.  292.     Cf.  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  255. 

'*  Trokelowe,  p.  107  ;  Walsingham,  p.  252. 

•*  P.  107.  If  there  were  any  negotiations  with  Despenser,  nothing  can  have  been 
concluded.     See  below,  note  31. 

'«  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  96.        ''  Annalcs  Paulini,  p.  292.        '"  Flores,  iii.  344. 

'"  Fine  KoU,  13  Edw.  II,  mem.  12.  The  words  are  '  de  quibus  etiam  escaetorcs 
ultra  Trentam,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerunt,  alienaciones  huiusmodi  dissimulantes, 
remedium  aliquod,  prout  ad  officium  suum  pertinuit,  in  hac  parte  nuUatenus  appo- 
suerunt.' 

20  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  13  Edw.  II,  no.  32.  ^'  Floi-es,  iii.  344. 

-2  Monk  of  Malmesbuiy,  p.  254 ;  Flores,  iii.  344. 

"^  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  in.  2&8. 

■'*  Fine  Eoll,  14  Edw.  II,  mem.  11.     Cf.  Flores,  iii.  344. 

"  Fine  Roll,  ut  supra.  '-"  fine  Roll,  14  Edw.  II,  mem.  10. 
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and  a  similar  commission  was  issued  on  20  Jan.  1321  to  William 
Martin,  John  de  Beauchamp,  John  Inge,  and  John  de  Fosse.^^  On 
the  same  day  Martin  and  his  companions  were  appointed  to  inquire 
concerning  disturbances  in  Gower.^^  In  the  process  of  exile  against 
Despenser  it  was  stated  that  he  prevented  the  king  from  taking 
fines  for  entries  upon  lands  without  royal  licence,  in  order  to  cause 
the  lands  to  be  forfeited,  and  Mowbray's  land  in  Gower  was  cited  as 
a  case  in  point.^  Certainly,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  evidence  of 
the  chancery  rolls,  the  refusal  to  accept  such  a  fine  was  a  very 
unusual  act  of  the  crown,  for  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  pro- 
ceeding to  enter  lands  before'  obtaining  the  licence.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  Despenser's  conduct  was  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  secure  Gower  for  himself,  and  the  Tintern  writer  of  the 
*  Flores  '  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  Despenser  obtained  a  grant 
of  this  lordship  immediately  after  it  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hands.^°  We  have  here  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
chroniclers  confuse  the  chronological  order  of  events,  for  it  was  not 
until  9  July  1322  that  Despenser,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  power, 
became  lord  of  Gower.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  marchers,  who  maintained  that  royal  licence 
to  alienate  was  not  needed  in  the  marches,^^  were  concerting 
measures  for  the  defence  of  their  rights.  On  30  Jan.  1321  the 
king  forbade  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  other  barons  to  make 
assemblies  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm. ^'  That  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  ill  about  this  time,^*  was  implicated  in 
these  proceedings,  as  the  chroniclers  allege,^  admits  of  little 
doubt.  So  serious  was  the  position  in  the  marches  that  the  king 
decided  in  January  to  go  to  the  west ;  but  it  was  not  until  March  that 
he  commenced  his  journey. ^^     On  6  March  he  wrote  from  Windsor 

"  Fine  Eoll,  14  Edw.  II,  mem.  10.  "^  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  155. 

-"  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  494 ;  Monk  of  Bridlington,  p.  68. 

»  P.  344. 

*'  Charter  Eoll,  16  Edw.  II,  mem.  7.  The  grant  describes  the  lordship  as  in  the 
king's  hands  by  Mowbray's  forfeiture,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  right.  Cf.  also 
Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  464.  There  is  no  pretence  of  any  gi-ant  from  Brewose  to 
Despenser. 

^  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  255. 

^  Pari.  WHts,  II.  ii.  155  ;  Foedera,  ii.  442 ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  355. 

^*  On  6  Jan.  the  king  ordered  letters  excusing  his  obeying  the  common  summons 
of  the  eyre  [at  the  Tower  of  London],  because  he  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  illness  to  travel  (Privy  Seals,  14  Edw.  II,  no.  5551). 

'*  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  255  ;  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  11. 

^*  On  1  Mar.  he  writes  under  his  secret  seal  from  Westminster  to  William  de 
Ayremynne,  who  was  in  the  north  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  for  which  he  was  appointed 
an  envoy  on  19  Jan.  {Foedera,  ii.  441),  thanking  him  for  his  diligence  in  the  Scotch 
affairs.  He  then  proceeds,  '  Et  si  par  case  diverse  novelle  vous  veigne  de  ce  que 
nous  nous  treoms  vers  les  parties  de  Gloucestre,  ne  la  chargez,  car  nous  ne  savoms 
novelle  de  celes  parties  ne  de  aiUours  devers  nous  si  bone  noun,  Dieux  mercy,  mes 
aloms  laundroites  pur  veer  le  pays  et  chivaucer  nostre  terre,  sicome  feust  acordez 
avaunt  vostre  departir  de  nous '  (Privy  Seals,  14  Edw.  II,  no.  5599).    Ayremynne  must 
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to  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  sending  to  them  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  whereby  it  appeared  that 
his  affairs  of  Wales  '  ought  to  be  hastened,'  and  he  also  sent  to  them  a 
scroll  relating  to  the  safety  of  Wales  and  his  castles  there,  upon  all 
of  which  he  desired  their  counsel,  and  telling  them  not  to  be 
surprised  if  they  hear  that  he  is  taking  with  him  more  men  than 
usually  accompanied  him.'^  The  king's  progress  can  be  traced  by 
his  attestations  of  letters  enrolled  in  the  rolls  of  chancery.  He 
was  at  Brimpsfield  on  20  and  21  March,  at  Churchdown,.near 
Gloucester,  on  22  and  26,  and  at  Gloucester  from  the  latter  day 
until  2  April.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  present  letter  was 
written.  From  it  we  learn  that  Inge  had  caused  Despenser's  lands 
to  be  guarded  day  and  night  on  the  side  of  Brecknock,  where  attack 
from  the  warlike  earl  of  Hereford  was  expected.  This  brave, 
stupid  nobleman  was,  we  are  told,  much  more  thoughtful  and 
gloomy  than  was  his  wont,  no  doubt  in  consideration  of  the  serious 
step  he  was  about  to  take.  The  letter  is  as  sanguine  and  confident 
as  we  should  expect  from  Despenser,  but  he  soon  found  that  his 
confidence  was  ill-grounded.  On  27  March  the  king  forbade 
D'Amory,  Despenser,  Hereford,  John  de  Hastings,  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore,  and  John  de  Charlton  to  make  assemblies  of  armed 
men  in  the  Welsh  marches.^*  The  following  day  Hastings,  Des- 
penser, Hereford,  the  two  Mortimers,  John  Giffard,  Thomas  and 
Maurice  de  Berkeley  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king 
at  Gloucester  on  5  April,  to  treat  concerning  the  musters  of 
armed  men  in  the  Welsh  marches.^^  Hereford  and  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore  replied  by  demanding  that  Despenser  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Lancaster  until  parliament  should  meet.'*" 
Sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Audley  on  8  April 
by  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Spigurnel,'*'  so  that  Despenser's  remark 
in  this  letter  that  Audley  must  not  trust  much  in  the  aid  of 
Spigurnel  was  well  justified.  On  13  April  Hereford  and  others 
were  forbidden  to  make  assemblies  in  the  Welsh  marches,  the  king 
being  informed  that  the  men  of  Brecknock  were  making  assemblies 
of  armed  men.^^  Despenser  and  the  king,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  marchers,  returned  to  London.''^     The  king, 

have  started  for  the  north  soon  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  for  letters  were  sent 
to  the  envoys  in  the  north  on  19  and  26  Feb.  (nos.  5581,  5589). 

«'  Privy  Seals,  nos.  5602,  5603.        "  Foedera,  ii.  445  ;  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  iii.  363. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  II,  i.  231 ;  Foedera,  ii.  445 ;  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  iii.  364. 

*>  Pari.  Writs,  II,  i.  231 ;  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  iii.  367 ;  cf.  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p. 
256. 

"  Pari.  Writs,  II,  ii.  158. 

«  Ibid.  II,  ii.  169  ;  Cal.  Close  Bolls,  iii.  366. 

"  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  256 ;  Flores,  iii.  196.  The  latter  is  obviously  wrong  in 
describing  the  king's  hurried  flight  with  Despenser  to  London  by  night,  for  the  king, 
who  left  Gloucester  on  16  April,  stayed  at  Bristol  until  the  23rd,  and  did  not  reach  West- 
minster until  5  May. 
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on  1  May,  prohibited  Hereford  and  Mortimer  from  attacking 
Despenser's  lands  in  the  marches.^"*  But  it  was  in  vain.  On 
4  May  the  *  pursuers '  of  the  Despensers  marched  into  Gla- 
morgan with  a  large  force,  and  captured  Newport  and  Despenser's 
lands.'*'  So  commenced  the  warlike  proceedings  that,  in  the  words 
of  a  contemporary,  were  fated  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
barons,  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  almost  to  the  disinheritance 
of  the  royal  blood.^''  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Hugh'  le  Despenser,  le  fuiz,  a  nostre  cher  et  bien  ame  bach[elier], 
Monser  Johan  Inge,  nostre  visc[onte]  de  Glamorg[an],  saluz. 

Nous  resceumes  voz  lettres  a  Cyrenc[estre]  le  xx.  jour  de  Marz,  les 
queles  nous  avoms  bien  entendues  en  touz  poinz.  Mult  nous  plait  que 
I'enqueste  est  passee  a  Excestre  pur  Monser  Herbert  du  Marays  endroit 
de  rile,'*^  et  coe  pur  le  droit  que  nous  entendoms  qu'il  avoit,  et  pur 
I'esperance  que  nous  avons  de  purchacier  meisme  I'yle.**  Nostre  seignur 
le  Eoy  ad  maunde  querre  par  ses  lettres  le  dit  Monser  Herbert,  et  Sir 
Johan  de  Cogham,''^  son  menor,''^  q'eux  vignent  a  luy  a  Glouc[estre]  le 
plus  en  haste  q'eux  purront.  Nous  sumes  en  bon  espoir  que  nous  y 
atteindrions  bien,  et  a  ce  faire,  le  Eoy  y  mettra  tut  son  poer.  Nous  vous 
savons  mult  grant  gre  de  la  diHgence  que  vous  avez  mys  que  les  besoignes 
le  dit  Monser  Herbert  alassent  bien.  Moult  nous  plait  de  ce  que  noz 
gentz  sont  en  bone  quiete  par  tute  nostre  seignurie,  et  du  grondilement " 
de  Breghenok  nous  ne  donoms  force,  par  issint  que  nous  gentz  facent  tute[s] 
voirs  (sic)  lur  devoir  devers  nous ;  a  quele  chose  faire,  vous  mandons  que 
vous  mettez  tute  vostre  peine.  Des  xxiiii  de  nos  Galeys  que  vous  avez  esluz 
des  pluz  grant  de  nostre  terre  pur  nous  enveir  et  (sic)  demorer  ove  nous  un 
temps,  nous  plait  bien,  mes  nous  ne  voloms  avoir  nul  a  chival  en  nule 
manere,  einz  voloms  qu'eux  soient  touz  a  pie,  et  touz  as  ouelles  gages,  et 
en  ceste  fourme  les  nous  envoiez,  et  des  gages  come  eux  sont  acoustumez 
de  prendre  nous  les  ferons  servir  prestement  pur  tant  come  eux  demoront. 
De  ce  que  vous  nous  mandez  que  Davyd  ap  Grono^^  est  et  touz  jours  ad 
este  mult  propis  en  noz  besoignes,  nous  ne  creumes  unqes  aultre,  ne 
crere  ne  poroms  qu'il  se  vosdreit  mesfaire  devers  nous  al  sent  et  I'avise- 

«  Pari.  Writs,  II,  ii.  IGl ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  371. 

*'  Cal.  Close  Bells,  iii.  541 ;  Flores,  iii.  344  ;  Monk  of  Malmesbuiy,  p.  256  ;  Laner- 
cost  Chronicle,  p.  241 ;  Muiimuth,  p.  32 ;  Trokelowe,  p.  108. 

*"  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  10. 

^'  Lundy  Isle.  An  assize  recognised  at  Exeter,  on  G  Mar.  1321,  that  John  de 
Wylintonand  others  had  unjnstly  disseised  Herbert  de  Marisco  of  the  island  of  'Lunday,' 
and  judgment  was  given  for  De  Marisco ;  Assize  Eoll,  no.  1382,  ro.  10. 

**  Despenser  obtained  his  wish.  The  island  of  '  Lunday,'  which  had  belonged  to 
John  de  Wylyngton,  a  late  enemy  and  rebel,  was  granted  to  Hugh  and  his  wife  by  the 
king  on  16  June  1322  (Charter  Eoll,  15  Edw.  II,  mem.  4). 

*'  Cogan  held  two  knights'  fees  in  Cogan,  in  Glamorgan,  of  Despenser,  according  to 
the  partition  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  lands.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Ireland 
on  8  Aug.  of  this  year  (Fine  Koll,  15  Edw.  II,  mem.  25). 

*"  '  Conductor.' 

^'  '  Disturbance,'  '  tumult.' 

**  From  the  partition  we  learn  that  '  David  ap  Gronegh '  held  certain  lands  of 
Despenser  at  Lanvedu,  in  Sengh[enyth] — that  is,  the  hamlet  of  Llanvedw,  co. 
Glamorgan,  but  in  the  parish  of  Michaelston-y-Vedw,  co.  Monmouth, 
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ment  que  nous  entendoms  en  luy.  De  ce  que  vous  avez  entendu  que  le 
counte  de  Herford  est  mornes  et  pensifs  plus  qu'il  ne  soleit,  n'est  mye 
mervaille  s'il  est,  quar  il  se  ad  si  portez  en  contenances  devers  son  lige 
seignour,  q[ui]  mult  de  biens  et  de  honurs  luy  ad  fait,  qu'il  en  deit  bieu 
avoir  grant  pensee.  Endroit  de  ce  que  Ser*  Hughe  d'Audele  manace  de 
grever  les  bones  gentz  q[ui]  nous  ont  tenuz  lieu  en  pais  de  Tornbury,^^  ne 
doutez  que  lui  ne  nul  de  ses  allies  ne  averont  ia  le  poer  de  grever  nul  des 
noz,  quar  nous  les  defendrons  bien  a  I'aide  de  Dieu  ;  ne  ja  ne  covient  q'il 
se  asseure  trop  en  I'eide  Ser  Henry  le  Espigornel,'^^  quar  nous  ne  porions 
crere  que  le  dit  Ser  Henry  vosdreit  estre  encontre  nous  ne  contre  nul  de 
noz  amys,  et  sur  ce  luy  avons  maunde  noz  lettres  mult  especiales.  De  ce 
que  vous  avez  eu  devant  vous  les  plus  avauntz  de  nos  Galeys  d'enquerre 
lur  volente  si  nous  poiens  affier  en  eux  ou  noun,  et  de  enquerre  si  nostre 
seignurie  fust  assez  fort  de  contre  ester  la  malice  de  ceux  de  Breghenok 
et  de  Cantrebaghan,''-^  nous  plait  mult,  et  lur  respouns  auxint.  Et  quant  a 
ce  qu'eux  doutent  charge  de  gentz  d'armes,  ne  covient  ia  do[u]ter,  par 
issint  que  nous  en  feussons  garniz  en  temps,  quar  nous  avoms  gentz 
d'armes  et  averions  assez  pur  nousgarder  de  nos  nusours  du  dit  counte  et 
d'autres.  De  ce  que  vous  avez  ordine  de  faire  gaiter  noz  villes  et 
chasteaux  de  noyt  et  de  jour,  est  bien  fait,  et  de  caddeus  ^^  q[ui]  sont 
ordinez  a  garder  nostre  marche  par  entre  nous  et  Breghenok,  est  bien 
ordene,  par  issint  que  noz  gentz  ne  comencent  nule  riote  de  suys  ^^  eux  en 
nule  manere,  quele  chose  nous  desplereit  mult,  come  avant  vous  avoms 
maunde,  et  pur  ascunes  resons  que  nous  vous  diroms  plus  plenemeut  de 
bouche.  Qant  a  ce  que  vous  nous  avez  maunde  qu'il  vous  sumble  pur  le 
meillour  qe  bon  sereit  qe  nous  vous  envoiassons  xii.  homes  d'armes  et 
(sic)  demorier  une  piece  en  nostre  seignurie,  sachez  qe  auxi  tost  qe  nos 
vendrioms  a  Glouc [estre]  nous  nous  en  aviserons,  et  en  ferons  solonc  ce 
q'il  nous  semblera  qe  serra  pur  le  meillour.  Nous  vosdrions  moult  vostre 
venue  a  nous  apres  vostre  tourn  ^^  tenuz,  si  sanz  damage  et  peril  de  noz 
aultres  besoignes  le  puvez  faire.  A  Dieu,  qe  vous  gard !  E script'  a 
Circestre,  le  xxj.  jour  de  Marz. 

[Endorsed  :]  Pur  la  venue  le  visconte  a  Glouc[estre]. 

*^  Thornbury,  co.  Gloucester,  was  assigned  to  Audley  in  the  partition.  The 
reference  here  is  obscure.  Tenir  lieu  usually  means  '  to  assist,  benefit.'  It  was  a 
Thornbury  that  the  sheriff  summoned  Audley  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Gloucester 
in  April  {Pari.  Writs,  II,  ii.  158).  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  Audley's  threats 
were  against  the  two  Thornbury  men  who  acted  as  summoners.  The  assize  roll  (no. 
290,  fo.  3  d)  contains  an  indictment  of  William  de  Berle  and  his  son  for  breaking  the 
park  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  (Audley  ?),  the  younger  at  Thornbury,  but  no  other 
references  to  disturbances  there. 

^*  Henry  le  Spigurnel  was  at  this  time  acting  as  a  justice  of  oyer  and  terminer  (or  of 
trailbaston)  at  Gloucester  (Assize  EoU,  no.  290j.  As  Spigurnel  pronounced  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  Audley  about  the  same  time,  it  was  natural  that  the  Tintern 
writer  of  the  Flares,  iii.  345,  should  think  that  he  did  so  in  his  capacity  as  justice  of 
trailbaston.  There  is  no  record  on  the  Assize  EoU  of  any  such  sentences  of  out- 
lawry. 

"  Cantref^  Bychan,  co.  Carmarthen,  which  belonged  to  John  Giffard  (Cat.  Close 
Rolls,  ii.  563)". 

*®  Is  this  a  derivative  of  the  Welsh  cadtv,  '  to  guard,'  or  is  it  connected  with  the 
cliadiax,  pi.  of  cliadel,  '  chieftain,'  of  Benoit  ?  ... 

"  '  Against.'  **  His  tourn  as  sheriff. 
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ENGLISH    TITLES    IN    PASTOR's    *  GESCHICHTE    DER   PAEPSTE.' 

In  his  review  of  the  above  work  in  July  last  (English  Historical 
Ee\iew,  xii.  562),  Mr.  Garnett  mentions  some  misreadings  of 
English  titles,  which  in  one  instance  he  has  rectified ;  for  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  '  Cicestren  '  for  '  Cuestien ' 
is  the  right  one.  But  the  other  two  which  he  leaves  unsolved 
seem  to  me  almost  as  little  open  to  doubt.  *  Burgoynye '  as  the  title 
of  a  nobleman  can  be  nothing  but  *  Burgavenny,'  the  usual  form, 
in  those  days,  for  Abergavenny.  And  as  to  dom.  Dunhendii,  regni 
Angliae  Camerario,  the  case  is  equally  clear.  For  though  it  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Garnett  remarks,  that'  the  office  of  high  chamberlain  of 
England  was  hereditary  in  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  the  office 
of  king's  chamberlain  was  quite  a  different  thing ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  the  address  should  have  been  not  regjii  but  regis 
Angliae  Camerario.  Now  the  king's  chamberlain  from  1495  to 
1508  was  Giles,  lord  Daiiheney,  whose  title  has  been  here  misread 
Dunhendii.  James  Gairdner. 

A  LETTER  DESCRIBING  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 

The  following  letter,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Douglas- Willan, 
adds,  I  think,  another  account  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  to  those 
already  printed.  The  writer,  James  Henderson,  who  had  joined  the 
Louisberg  grenadiers  as  a  volunteer,  is  mentioned  by  Parkman 
(*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,'  ii.  296)  and  others  as  having  assisted  W^olfe 
to  the  rear  when  wounded.  W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 

Honour^  Sir. — I  now  have  the  Pleasure  of  Writing  to  you  from  Quebec  k 
Which  Place  is  in  His  Britanick  Majesteis  Posesion.  As  to  Our  Preceding 
During  the  Seige  I  Shall  not  Trouble  you  With  As  you  Will  See  It  At 
Large  in  the  PubHck  Papers.  But  Will  Aquaint  you  With  My  own 
Procedings  Which  I  hope  Will  Give  you  Satisfacition.  Notwithstanding 
All  the  Expedition  I  Could  Use  it  Was  the  16th  of  April  Before  I 
Arrived  At  L[ouis]burg.  On  my  Arivell  there  I  found  that  our  Keg* 
Was  Not  to  go  Up  the  River.  But  upon  M""  Wolfe's  Arrivel  he  Brought 
An  Order  for  the  Graniders  of  the  Garrison  to  joyn  him  Which 
Graniders,  Consisting  of  three  Companys,  Was  Formed  into  A  Batalion 
under  the  Command  of  Colnel  Murray.  I  then  Applied  to  Gen. 
Whitmore  for  Liberty  to  go  With  our  Graniders,  Which  he  Granted  me 
And  Recomended  me  Strongly  to  Genarel  Wolfe.  There  Was  no  service 
During  the  Campain  that  Required  Courage  And  Ressalut(i)on  But 
What  Wee  Were  Sent  on.  And  Honr*^  Sir,  I  have  the  Satisfact(i)on  to 
Aquaint  you  that  God  Enabled  me  on  Every  Ocassion  to  Do  my 
Duty  to  the  Satisfaction  of  All  My  Commanding  Officers  And  in 
Particular  on  that  Ever  Memorable  Day  the  13th  of  Sept.  When  the 
two  Armys  Was  Drawn  up,  in  Line  of  Battle  Within  A  Small  Distance 
of  Each  Other.  Our  Company  of  Gran*"*  Was  the  Eight  of  the  Line 
Upon  the  Genar[ers]  viewing  in  the  Possion  of  the  two  Armys  he  took 
Notice  of  A  Small  Rissing  Ground  Between  our  Right  &  the  Enimeys 
Left,  Which  Consailed  there  Motions  from  Us  on  that  Quarter  Upon 
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Which  the  Gener^  Did  me  the  Honour  to  Detach  me  With  a  few 
Graniders  to  take  Possion  of  that  Ground  And  Maintain  it  to  the  Last 
Eextremety  Which  I  Did,  Till  Both  Armys  Was  Engaged  And  then  the 
Genr^  Came  to  Me  And  Took  his  Post  By  me.  But  Oh,  How  Can  I  tell 
you  My  D'"  Sir,  Tears  flow  from  Eyes  Whill  I  Write.  That  Great,  that 
Ever  Memorable  Man  Whos  Loss  Can  never  be  Enough  Eegreted  Was 
Scarce  A  Moment  With  me  till  he  Receved  his  Fatal  Wound.  I  my  Self 
Receved  At  the  same  time  two  Wounds  for  I  Was  Close  to  him,  one  in 
the  Right  Shoulder  &  one  in  the  thigh.  But  My  Consern  for  him  Was 
so  Great  that  I  Did  not  At  that  Time  think  of  them.  When  the  Genr' 
Receved  the  Shot  I  Caut  Hold  of  him  And  Carried  him  of  the  Feild,  he 
Walked  About  one  Hundred  yards  And  then  Beged  I  Would  Let  Sit 
Down,  Which  I  Did.  Then  I  Opened  his  Breast,  And  found  his  Shirt 
full  of  Blood  At  Which  he  Smiled  And  When  he  Seen  the  Distress  I  W^as 
In,  My  Dear,  Said  he,  Dont  Grive  for  me,  I  Shall  Be  Happy  In  a  Few 
Minutes,  take  Care  of  your  Self  As  I  see  your  Wounded.  But  Tell  me  0 
tell  me  How  Goes  the  Battle  their,  Just  then  Came  some  Officers  Who 
told  him  that  the  Freinch  had  civen  Ground  &  Our  trooups  Was  pursuing 
Them  to  the  Walls  of  the  town,  he  Was  then  Lying  in  my  Arms  Just 
Expirin  That  Great  Man  Whos  Sole  Ambition  Was  his  Country  Glory 
Raised  himself  up  on  this  News  And  Smiled  in  my  Face.  Now,  Said  he, 
I  Die  Contented,  from  that  Instant  the  smile  never  Left  his  Face  till  he 
Deided.  I  thought  in  him  I  had  Lost  All  my  Intrest  But  It  Pleased  God 
to  Rease  me  up  Friends  in  All  the  Survifing  Gen'  Officers,  And  in 
Particular  in  Gen.  Monckton  Who,  upon  his  First  Taking  the  Command, 
Inquired  for  the  Vohnter  that  Distinguished  him  Self  So  Much  on  the 
13*1^  Sepf  With  Gen.  Wolfe  As  he  thought  it  A  Duty  Incombant  on  him 
in  Honour  to  Gen.  Wolfe's  Memory  to  Provide  for  that  Gentleman.  And 
In  A  Few  Days  he  sent  me  My  Commission  By  Colnel  Welsh  Who  Is 
My  Col.  in  the  28  Reg*  Commanced  By  Gen.  Bragg  Which  is  one  of  the 
Finest  Reg*  in  the  Service,  And  What  Gives  me  the  Greatest  Pleasure  is 
that  I  Am  Particularly  Liked  By  Both  My  Col.  &  Major.  We  are  Single 
Officers  that  is,  only  one  Livetenant  to  A  Company  And  Out  of  Any 
Danger  of  A  Breach.  I  Belive  At  the  Opning  of  the  Next  Campain  I 
Shall  be  Neir  the  Head  of  the  Ensigns  As  their  is  A  Great  Many  of  Our 
Officers  Goiing  out  of  the  Reg*  that  Was  Wounded  D»".  Sir  I  Belive  It 
Will  Be  Scarce  Possable  for  you  to  Read  this.  But  you  Must  Excuse  me 
As  it  is  With  Great  Pain  I  Now  Write  As  the  Wound  in  my  Arm  is  Not 
ye[t  .  .  .  .]  Hon''  Sir,  I  thought  Nothing  Should  Excuse  Me  fr.  .  .  . 
Duty  to  you  And  my  Friends  At  Home.  D""  Sir  .  .  .  this  Reaches  you 
Be  so  Kind  As  to  Acquaint  my  D*"  .  .  .  And   Sister   With   my   Good 

Fortune  And  take  My  Ex Writing  to  them  in  Particular.     My 

D""  Sir  I  beg  .  .  .  Write  to  Me  By  the  first  Ships  that  Comes  out.  .  .  . 
As  Nothing  in  the  World  Will  Give  More  PL  .  .  .  Hear  What  Situacion 
my  Dear  Mother  &  Sister  ....  Wife,  I  Am,  My  D""  Hon-^  Sir,  With  My 
Sincere  Love  To  All  My  Friends,  your  Ever 

Loving  Nephew, 
Ja*  Henderson. 
P.S.— My  D""  Sir,  I  must  Again  Beg  that  you  Will  Write  to  Me  And 
Direct  to  me  Ensign  in  the  20*^  Reg*  At  Quebeck. 
Quebeck,  Octer  7th,  1759. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


The  State  and  the  Indivichial.  ■  An  Introduction  to  Political  Science 
with  special  reference  to  Socialistic  and  Individualistic  Theories. 
By  W.  S.  McKechnie.     (Glasgow :  Maclehose.     1896.) 

Mk.  McKechnie  gives  us  *  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  State 
with  special  reference  to  one  of  its  divisions,  the  methods  and  limits  of 
government  interference'  (Preface),  or  'the  proper  sphere  of  govern- 
ment '  (39).  His  book  is  a  good  summary  of  recent  philosophical  and 
popular  discussions  on  the  subject.  His  own  principles  are  those  of 
Hegel,  Green,  and  Mr.  Caird.  *  A  State  is  an  independent  organised 
society '  (43).  The  relation  of  individual  and  State  is  '  organic'  The 
well-known  difficulties  in  this  well-known  analogy  are  considered ;  and 
the  author  concludes  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  '  super-organic  '  or 
'  hyper- organic '  would  be  a  better  word  than  organic  (16,  cf.  12  seq.),  for 
the  body  politic  is  sui  generis,  and  all  other  organisms  fall  short  of  it  (19). 
In  this  and  in  many  another  dictum  of  Mr.  McKechnie  the  point  is 
too  fine.  We  are  told,  for  example  (p.  1) :  '  All  human  beings  are  neces- 
sarily citizens  of  a  State.'  The  immediate  context  shows  that  '  neces- 
sarily '  means  '  potentially ; '  but  we  have  not  always  so  ready  a  means 
of  blunting  the  point.  We  are  told  that  '  in  every  act  of  statecraft,  how- 
ever hurriedly  performed,  and  though  unaccompanied  by  a  single  word, 
a  complete  theory  of  government,  of  society,  and  of  the  State,  an  entire 
system  of  philosophy  is  implicitly  involved  and  tacitly,  if  not  expressly, 
approved  '  (33).  '  No  province  can  be  found  which  is  absolutely  that  of 
the  State  in  the  sense  of  excluding  individual  action,  while  equally  there 
is  no  province  of  the  isolated  subject  which  absolutely  excludes  the 
government '  (167).  Happily  concessions  are  made  (232,  390)  which 
allow  weary  man  to  take  sanctuary  in  hterature  or  rehgion  ;  but  why 
overstate  the  case  at  first?  Such  overstatement  may  be  more  safely 
practised  in  a  course  of  lectures  than  in  a  printed  book,  though  in  either 
case  an  express  caveat  seems  an  indispensable  part  of  it.  Mr.  McKechnie 
might  have  avoided  also  the  multitude  of  references,  imperative  for  a 
record  of  events  or  history  of  theories,  but  less  needful  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  theory,  where  the  reader  is  more  anxious  to  know  what  the 
arguments  are  than  to  know  who  first  suggested  them  to  the  author. 
A  political  philosopher,  too,  perhaps  above  all  others,  finds  it  hard  to 
know  how  much  and  how  little  to  take  for  granted.  When  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  a  larger  audience  than  that  of  the  college  lecture-room,  it  might  be 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  occasional  obscurity  than  to  spend  time  in  the 
repetition  of  commonplaces.  J.  Bonar. 
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Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  politischen  Icleen  unci  cler  Beg ierungspr axis. 

Von  GoTTFEiED  KocH.  II.  DemoJcratie  und  Konstitution  (1750-1791). 

(Berlin  :  R.  Gaertner.  1896.) 
The  first  part  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  English  HiSTomcAri 
Review  for  October  1893.  In  the  preface  to  this  second  instalment  the 
author  explains  that  his  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to 
a  history  of  *  constitutionalism.'  The  second  part  is  limited  to  an  account 
of  constitutional  theory  and  fact  in  France,  England,  and  North  America 
in  the  latter  half  of  last  century.  The  influence  of  these  theories  and  facts 
upon  other  countries  is  reserved  for  subsequent  discussion.  The  third 
part  is  intended  to  describe  the  constitutional  development  in  France  and 
England,  and  the  introduction  of  new  constitutions  in  Europe  and  America 
down  to  1848.  The  fourth  part  is  to  deal  specially  with  Germany  and  to 
bring  the  history  of  '  constitutionalism  '  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  Part  II  treat  of  France  under  Louis  XV. 
The  third  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  democratic  theories  of  Rous- 
seau, which  is  on  the  whole  sound  and  accurate,  though  the  title 
'  Begriindung  der  Demokratie  durch  Rousseau  '  involves  an  exaggeration 
which  the  author  himself  contradicts  in  his  account  of  the  American 
colonies  (p.  94).  It  is  a  misstatement  of  Hobbes's  doctrine  to  say,  as  Dr. 
Koch  does  (p.  84),  that  sovereignty  necessarily  resides  in  one  person.  The 
crowned  figure  on  Hobbes's  frontispiece  may  indicate  Hobbes's  preference  ; 
but  Rousseau's  sovereign  people  would  be  one  of  the  forms  of  sovereignty 
recognised  as  theoretically  possible  by  Hobbes.  Chapter  IV  gives  a 
sketch  of  English  politics  under  George  III.  On  p.  64  note  the  author 
refers  to  '  Gray's  beriihmte  Ode  an  ein  deserted  village.'  Chapter  V 
deals  with  the  *  canonisation  of  the  English  constitution  '  in  the  writings 
of  Blackstone,  '  Junius,'  Burke,  and  De  Lolme.  The  next  three  chapters 
are  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  colonies, 
the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  England,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Chapter  IX  returns  to  France — under  Louis  XVI, 
'  Reform  or  Revolution  ?  '  Chapter  X  treats  of  political  ideas  in  France 
before  the  revolution,  and  Chapter  XI  of  the  constitution  of  1791.  The 
volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  laborious  compilation  ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  freshness  of  insight  in  the  treatment  of  facts  or 
theories,  or  much  art  in  the  grouping. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 


The  Missio7i  of  St.  Augustine  to  England  according  to  the  Original 
Documents,  being  a  Handbook  for  the  Thirteenth  Centenary.  Edited 
by  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  and  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.     1897.) 

Dr.  Mason,  in  producing  this  interesting  volume,  has  acted  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  desired  to  have 
put  forth  a  complete  collection  of  authentic  documents  bearing  upon 
Augustine's  coming,  with  'investigations  on  the  spot  geographic  and 
hydrographic,'  and  essays  *  showing  the  real  bearing  of  the  events  on 
later  controversy.'     Dr.  Benson  considered  that  such  a  book  '  would  place 
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the  real  argument  between  Rome  and  us  on  a  clear  footing  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  read  by  all  English-speaking  races.  It  would  attract  an 
attention  which  would  not  let  Roman /aZkci'ae  et  prcBstigiae  sleep.'  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  polemical  purpose  should  colour  the 
volume  which  has  been  compiled  with  such  care.  The  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  pall  in  its  bearing  upon  jurisdiction  is,  for  instance, 
clearly  controversial :  the  note  on  p.  46  is  inadequate  if  it  be  not 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  taken  by  those  who 
do  not  read  the  history  of  the  sixth  century  with  a  pronounced  Anglican 
bias  to  conflict  with  the  clear  statement  of  St.  Gregory  himself  (see  p.  78  , 
cf.  also  Bede,  ii.  18).  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  puts  the  matter  both  clearly 
and  fairly  on  pp.  247-48.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  action  of  Egbert  and  Oswy  (Bede,  iv.  1).  The  im- 
portant passages  from  Bede,  and  the  corresponding  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
are  printed  with  a  translation,  and  with  notes  which  as  a  rule  are  brief 
and  accurate.  Some  points,  however,  I  may  take  leave  to  mention.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  reference  on  p.  94  to  diabolical  agency — *  unfortunately 
he  succeeded  better  later  on  '—is  jocular  or  serious.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  surely  to  be  deprecated ;  in  the  latter  a  fuller  statement  as  to  the 
writer's  views  of  the  supernatural  element  in  Bede  and  the  other  autho- 
rities would  have  been  desirable.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  say  that  the  textus 
sancti  Adriani  referred  to  by  Thorn  '  must  he  mtwh  older  than '  his  time. 
The  place  on  the  Trent  where  Paulinus  baptised  in  Lindsey  (Bede,  ii.  16) 
is  almost  certainly  Torksey.     These  are  but  small  points. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  Hes  in  the  four  dissertations  which 
follow  the  text.  Two  of  these  are  general,  two  special.  Mr.  Oman  gives 
a  clear  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  pohtical  outlook  of  Europe  in  597.  How 
gloomy  a  picture  he  draws  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  counting  the  number 
of  times  he  employs  the  word  '  wretched  '  to  express  his  judgment  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  day.  He  puts  better,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  been 
put  before  the  difference  between  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain  and 
the  conquest  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  West,  and  in  a  brief  space  he 
says  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  relation  between  heathen  England  and 
the  Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if 
he  or  Dr.  Mason  had  said  something  of  the  missionary  activity  which  was 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  and  had  discussed 
whether  Gregory,  in  his  long  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  may  not  have 
strengthened  the  missionary  interest  in  which  Rome  at  the  time  was  so 
deficient.  The  second  dissertation  is  Dr.  Mason's,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  Romano-Celtic  controversy  as  to  the  conversion  of  Britain.  He 
holds  the  balance  very  fairly,  and  recognises,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  did  not, 
that  '  the  Gregorian  mission  must  be  credited  with  giving  an  abiding 
impetus  to  the  christian isation  of  Northumbria.'  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
surprising  that  he  regards  it  as  '  much  to  Bertha's  credit  that  she  had  not 
prejudiced '  her  husband  against  Christianity,  and  that  he  discusses  what 
might  have  happened  if  she  had  '  taken  after  her  aunts  (by  marriage) ' — 
an  unusual  thing  to  do.  The  tendency  to  polemics  is  discernible  in  the 
statement  that  *  when  Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  decision  of 
Theodore  and  the  church  of  England,  England  stood  amazed  with 
indignation  ; '  and  with  regard  to  St.  Gregory's  disclaimer  of  the  title  of 
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'  universal  bishop,'  Dean  Church's  caution  should  be  remembered.  These 
points,  however,  do  not  mar  our  enjoyment  of  Dr.  Mason's  most  interesting 
dissertation.  Professor  McKenny  Hughes's  essay  on  the  landing-place  of  St. 
Augustine  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  He  discusses 
the  arguments  exhaustively,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Eichborough.  His 
decision  will  almost  certainly  become  one  of  the  recognised  facts  of 
history.  The  name  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
learning  and  interest  of  his  *  Note  on  some  Liturgical  Questions  relating 
to  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine.'  It  is  as  important  a  contribution  to 
history  as  is  Professor  Hughes's.  On  the  matter  of  episcopal  consecra- 
tion he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  speaking  of  '  the  assistance  of  priests '  in 
the  consecration  of  Pelagius  I  in  555.  The  passage  in  the  '  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis '  (i.  303),  to  which  he  refers,  reads  thus :  '  Et  dum  non  essent 
episcopi  qui  eum  ordinarent,  inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Johannes  de 
Perusia  et  Bonus  de  Ferentino,  et  Andreas  presbiter  de  Hostis  et  ordina- 
verunt  cum.'  W.  H.  Hutton. 

La  Chronique  de  Nantes  (570  environ-1049).  Publiee  avec  une  intro- 
duction et  des  notes  par  Bene  Merlet.  Collection  de  textes  pour 
servir  a  I'etude  et  a  I'enseignment  de  I'histoire.  (Paris  :  A.  Picard  et 
Fils.     1896.) 

In  the  year  1494  there  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
of  Nantes  a  '  chronicque  ancienne,  escripte  en  parchemin  en  lettres  de 
formes '  which  has  since  disappeared,  but  a  copy  of  it  was  utilised,  and 
in  great  part  reproduced  in  translation  by  Le  Baud  in  two  histories  of 
Brittany  written  in  1480  and  1498-1505.  In  1707  Dom  Lobineau  gave 
an  edition  of  this  chronicle  in  the  '  Preuves '  to  his  *  Histoire  de 
Bretagne,'  based  on  the  second  translation  of  Le  Baud,  certain  frag- 
ments he  discovered  in  the  '  Chronique  de  S.  Brieuc,'  and  a  '  Vetus  collectio 
manuscripta  '  which  he  found  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Nantes,  and 
which  has  disappeared.  His  edition,  however,  was  far  from  complete,  even 
as  regards  the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  and  M.  Merlet  has  been 
able  to  add  twenty  additional  chapters  as  a  result  of  further  research. 
The  new  sources  in  which  he  has  by  a  comparison  with  the  two  transla- 
tions of  Le  Baud,  who  generally  cites  his  author  as  the  '  acteur  de  la 
chronique  de  Nantes,'  found  further  fragments  of  the  chronicle,  are  : 
(1)  The  '  Fragmentum  historiae  Britanniae  Armoricae,'  published  by 
Dom  Martene  in  1717,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Chartreuse  of  Val-Dieu 
in  the  diocese  of  Sees,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  fragment  containing 
sixteen  chapters  of  the  chronicle ;  (2)  A  manuscript  whichM.de  la  Borderie, 
its  owner,  calls  the  '  Collectio  manuscripta  de  rebus  Britanniae,'  but  which 
cannot  be  the  same  as  Lobineau's  '  Vetus  collectio.'  In  order  to  'justify' 
each  fragment  of  the  recovered  chronicle,  he  has  printed  the  work  in 
two  columns,  the  left-hand  containing  the  original  Latin  and  the  right  the 
translation  made  by  Le  Baud.  In  this  way,  though  nothing  actually  new 
is  added  to  published  materials  with  the  exception  of  the  variants  from 
Le  Baud's  first  translation,  we  have  certain  scattered  fragments  gathered 
together  into  a  whole,  which  is  seen  to  have  a  characterof  its  own.  The 
chronicler  is  a  Nantois,  possibly,  as  M.  Merlet  thinks,  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  chapter,  though  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.     He  is  as  such 
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hostile  to  the  more  *  Breton '  portions  of  Brittany  and  distinctly  takes 
side  for  Tours  in  the  question  of  the  independence  of  Brittany  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Tours.  From  this  and  other  internal  evidence  the 
editor  thinks  the  chronicle  must  have  been  written  between  1050  and 
1059,  when  this  question  was  under  discussion,  and  to  be  therefore  contem- 
porary for  the  later  years.  For  the  earlier  it  is  based  on  charters  of  the 
cathedral  archives  of  Tours  and  Nantes,  and  on  certain  '  chroniques  annaux' 
which  may  be  a  general  term  for  all  the  narrative  sources  from  which 
the  writer  has  drawn,  but  has  been  shown  in  one  case  to  refer  to  the 
'  Annales  '  of  Flodoard.  The  work  is  of  special  value  for  the  history  of 
Nantes  in  particular,  and  for  the  history  of  Brittany  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  tenth  century,  for  which  there  is  great  dearth  of  information  in  con- 
temporary chronicles.  The  account  of  the  relations  of  Alan  Barbatort, 
the  deUverer  of  Brittany  from  the  Normans  in  936,  with  Athelstan  of 
England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his  godfather,  is  of  interest  to  Enghsh 
readers.  The  edition  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  furnished 
with  an  introduction  of  G6  pages  to  the  text  of  148,  a  tabular  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  manuscripts,  a  summary,  and  a  good  index. 

Walter  E.  Ehodes. 

Doinesday  Book  and  Beyond.  Three  Essays  in  the  Early  History  of 
England.  By  F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D.  (Cambridge :  University 
Press:  1897.) 

The  battle  of  the  Eomanisfcs  and  Germanists  has  raged  fiercely  ever 
since  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  France  and  Mr.  Seebohm  in  England 
threw  their  bomb  into  the  Teutonic  camp.  For  a  time  the  assailants 
carried  all  before  them,  but  of  late  the  Germanists,  plucking  up  courage, 
have  examined  the  foundations  of  their  citadel  and  convinced  them- 
selves that  they  have  successfully  resisted  the  mines  of  the  besiegers. 
Two  hnes  of  investigation  were  open  to  them.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
medieval  villenage  as  it  appears  in  court  rolls  and  law  books  might 
reflect  some  light  upon  its  origin.  A  step  further  back,  an  answer 
might  perhaps  be  wrung  from  the  sphinx  of  Domesday  Book.  Professor 
Maitland,  whose  researches  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  former 
line  of  argument  fruitful,  now  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  grapples  with  the  most  refractory  document  in  our  national 
archives.  In  approaching  the  problem  by  way  of  the  Conqueror's  geld- 
book  he  has  rendered  a  double  service  to  Enghsh  historical  scholarship. 
These  essays  form  a  remarkable  contribution,  not  merely  to  the  thresh- 
ing out  of  a  legal  and  economical  problem  of  fundamental  importance, 
but  also  to  Domesday  antiquities.  In  this  field  Professor  Maitland 
handsomely  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bound's  work,  while 
claiming  to  have  arrived  independently  at  some  of  his  more  important  con- 
clusions, such  as  the  method  of  assessment  by  subpartitioned  provincial 
quotas.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  definitions  of  the  manor  and  borough 
he  puts  forth  are  entirely  original,  and  though  there  may  be  diflSculties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  them,  we  have  here  none  the  less  the  most  systematic 
attempt  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  Domesday  Book  which  has  yet  been  made. 
We  shall  hardly  get  much  further  until  combined  effort  gives  us  that 
rearrangement  of  the  survey  in  townships  for  which  Professor  Maitland 
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sighs.  His  enviable  gift  for  rendering  the  most  unpromising  Subjects 
interesting  is  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  '  History  of  English  Law ' 
of  which  these  essays  were  originally  intended  to  form  part.  As  the  title 
indicates,  Mr.  Seebohm's  own  method  of  reasoning  back  from  *  the  known 
to  the  unknown  '  is  now  turned  against  him.  But  Professor  Maitland 
does  not  copy  his  predecessor's  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  of  the  links 
in  the  chain.  In  the  first  essay  he  inquires  what  Domesday  Book  can 
really  be  expected  to  tell  us,  examines  its  evidence  as  to  the  status  of 
the  various  classes  of  men  it  enumerates  on  rural  estates,  attempts  a 
definition  of '  manerium,'  and  finally  throws  out  an  hypothesis  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  English  boroughs.  In  the  second  essay,  entitled '  England 
before  the  Conquest,'  the  land  books  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  evidence  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  inferences  to  which  the  dissection  of 
Domesday  seemed  to  lead.  The  third  essay  deals  with  the  difficult 
question  of  the  hide,  its  subdivisions,  and  its  use  in  taxation. 

Professor  Maitland  will  not  hear  of  the  servile  origin  of  English 
villages  as  a  whole,  and  sweeps  aside  the  argument  based  on  the  general 
employment  of  the  Latin  '  villa  '  with  the  sarcastic  remark  that  if  we 
are  to  conclude  that  England  was  full  of  Koman  villas  we  must  equally 
infer  from  Bede's  language  that  she  was  full  of  Persian  satraps.  Follow- 
ing Meitzen  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  '  nucleated '  vil- 
lages of  eastern  and  central  England,  and  the  *  hamletted  '  villages  of 
the  south-west.  It  is  the  former  which  in  many  cases,  as  Domesday 
Book  shows,  were  still  without  a  lord  on  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  hide — the  long  hide  of  120  acres — was  the  original  holding 
of  a  household  in  such  villages  ;  the  virgate  or  yardland  of  80  acres, 
which  has  so  often  been  treated  as  a  typical  servile  holding,  can  only 
have  come  into  existence  by  the  splitting  up  of  hide  holdings.  But  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  is  no  fanatic  Germanist.  '  There  can  be  little  doubt,'  he 
says,  '  tliat  very  often  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Britain,  German 
kings  and  eorls  took  to  themselves  integral  estates,  the  boundaries  and 
agrarian  arrangements  whereof  had  been  drawn  by  Romans  or  rather  by 
Celts.'  The  '  mark  community '  is  dismissed  as  beside  the  point,  and 
co-ownership  by  individuals  carefully  distinguished  from  communalism. 
The  only  clear  cases  of  rural  communalism  in  England  occur,  we  are 
told,  where  the  persistence  of  that  primitive  agriculture  which  shifted  the 
arable  area  from  time  to  time  entailed  a  periodical  reallotment  of  the 
cultivated  land.  The  village  had  very  little  organisation,  none  whatever 
for  purposes  of  justice.  But  with  these  reservations  the  existence  of 
free  village  communities  cannot,  so  Professor  Maitland  holds,  be  denied 
with  the  lordless  villages  of  Cambridgeshire  before  us.  By  the  day  when 
Edward  the  Confessor  '  was  alive  and  dead,'  commendation,  land-books, 
grants  of  sac  and  soc,  and  other  contributory  causes,  had  gone  far  to 
raanorialise  England ;  even  these  free  Cambridgeshire  villages  had  their 
lords,  though  the  relation  was  personal  rather  than  territorial,  and  seven 
or  eight  great  men  might  have  their  sokemen  in  a  single  village.  But 
the  process  was  still  incomplete ;  Domesday  Book  does  indeed  seem  to 
show  England  already  completely  parcelled  out  into  '  maneria  '  before 
the  Norman  came,  but  Professor  Maitland  attempts  to  dispose  of  this 
difficulty  by  a  new  definition  of  '  manerium.'     He  holds  that  the  pre- 
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Conquest '  manerium  '  wa  j  not  a  manor  in  the  tbirteentli-century  sense  at 
all.  It  was  not  necessarily,  and  in  the  east  not  usually,  coextensive  with 
the  vill  or  township  ;  in  the  east  and  south-west  we  hear  of  *  manors ' 
of  60,  30,  and  even  12  acres,  whoso  annual  value  might  be  as  low  as 
15fZ. ;  there  is  frequently  no  mention  of  demesne,  and  instances  occur  of 
manors  on  which  there  was  only  a  single  villein  or  bordier.  Such  manors 
could  have  no  court,  and  when  Domesday  tells  us  that  Earl  Edwin's 
Cheshire  manor  of  Acton  '  has  its  court  in  the  hall  of  its  lord '  we  must 
miderstand  the  very  mention  as  marking  an  exception,  Domesday  Book 
was  not  intended  as  a  feodary,  but  as  a  geld-book,  and  its  *  manerium  '  or 
'  mansio ' — the  terms  seem  to  be  equivalent — is  not  an  estate  with  a  par- 
ticular organisation  but  *  a  house  against  which  geld  was  charged.'       The 

*  manor  '  in  fact  was  the  unit  of  assessment  to  the  danegeld.  It  probably, 
Professor  Maitland  goes  on,  translates  the  'hall '  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lord, 
the  lialla  or  aula  of  Domesday  Book.  A  man  who  has  such  a  house  pays 
his  geld  there.  He  may  be  a  great  lord  with  many  villani  and  others  in 
various  degrees  of  dependence  upon  him,  or  he  may  be  a  simple  freeman 
or  sokeman  with  a  few  acres  not  yet  absorbed  by  his  big  neighbours.  As 
for  the  villani  the  tax  gatherer  will  naturally  find  it  easiest  to  collect 
their  sixpences  from  their  lord  at  his  hall.  Some  sokemen  may  also 
pay  through  their  lord,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  personally  charged, 
i.e.  of  holding  a  manor. 

Professor  Maitland  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  Domesday 
scholars  if  this  proved  to  be  the  simple  key  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  pre-Conquest  *  manerium.'  But  his  definition  seems  to 
us  to  raise  new  difficulties.  He  asks  his  readers,  indeed,  not  to  press 
the  obvious  objection  that  there  were  royal  '  maneria '  (in  Wiltshire 
for  instance),  which  we  are  told  had  never  paid  geld  nor  even  been 
assessed  in  hides.  His  argument  is  that  they  would  have  paid  geld  at 
an  '  aula  '  had  they  not  been  freed  from  it  by  some  special  privilege.  But 
does  not  this  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  these  estates  there 
had  never  been  any  thought  of  imposing  geld,  as  they  were  burdened  v.'ith 
an  older  obligation  to  the  crown,  the  firma  unius  noctis  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  only  stumbling-block  we  encounter.  The  Normans  could  admit- 
tedly translate  '  hall '  by  *  halla  '  or  *  aula  ; '  why  should  they  bring  in  a 
new  word  to  express  the  same  thing  ?  Moreover,  though  the  part  might 
be  used  for  the  whole,  Domesday  often  expressly  distinguishes,  as  in  the 
passage  concerning  Acton  before  quoted,  between  '  manerium '  and 
'  aula.'  And  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  petty  manor  which  perhaps  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  pasture  worth  a  shilhng  (p.  117),  and  whose  distant 
lord  kept  only  a  single  villein  or  bordier  on  it,  where  was  the  '  aula  '  ? 
The  synonym  '  mansio '  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  term '  manerium '  is 
of  vaguer  import  than  cither  Professor  Maitland  or  those  whom  he  is 
refuting  suppose.  In  the  copy  of  the  original  returns  for  Cambridgeshire 
preserved  in  the '  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrigiae,'  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  term  employed  for  roughly  nine  out  of  every  ten  holdings  is  not 
'  manerium,'  but  '  terra,'  aiul  by  the  apparently  arbitrary  fashion  in  which 

•  terra  '  is  replaced  in  some  of  these  cases  by  '  manerium  '  in  Great  Domes- 
day. Professor  Maitland,  therefore,  appears  hardly  justified  in  asserting 
in  support  of  his  technical  definition  of  '  manor '  that  '  Domesday  seema 
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to  assume  that  every  holding  is  either  a  manor  or  part  of  a  manor.'  If 
we  admit,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  every  hide  of  land  was 
in  some  manor,  and  keep  in  mind  that  many  manors  had  outlying  pos- 
sessions in  other  hundreds,  and  even  in  other  counties,  it  follows  from  the 
theory  we  are  discussing  that  '  land  may  be  taxed  in  a  place  remote  from 
that  in  which  as  a  matter  of  physical  fact  it  lies.'  But  the  instances 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  position  seem  to  establish  the  very  contrary — 
that  land  was  taxed  where  it  physically  lay  even  if  it  formed  part  of  some 
distant  manor.  It  is  curious  that  Professor  Maitland  should  have  fallen 
into  error  here,  because  the  '  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrigiae,'  which  he 
has  studied  with  special  care,  is  rich  in  cases  which  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  point,  and  Mr.  Eound  had  already  published '  the  correct 
explanation  of  these.  To  take  one  which  Professor  Maitland  himself 
quotes  as  supporting  his  view  ;  among  the  twenty  hides  at  which  the 
township  of  Shelf ord  was  assessed  were  three,  which  formed  an  outlying 
portion  {berewica)  of  the  royal  manor  of  Newport  in  Essex.  The  record 
is  careful  to  explain  that  they  paid  geld  in  Cambridgeshire  {icara  iacet  in 
C.)  Here  is  a  clear  case  where  part  of  a  manor  did  not  pay  its  geld  at 
the  '  aula  '  of  that  manor.  Professor  Maitland  quotes  another  case  where 
three  small  holdings  which  helped  to  make  up  the  five  hides  at  which 
the  township  of  Abingfcon  was  assessed  are  said  to  '  lie '  {iacere)  respec- 
tively in  three  other  manors  of  the  same  hundred.  *  In  what  sense,'  he 
continues,  *  important  to  the  commissioners  or  their  master,  can  a  bundle 
of  strips  scattered  about  in  the  fields  of  Abington  be  said  to  "  lie  "  in 
Litlington,  in  Shingay,  or  in  Morden  ?  We  answer  that  it  gelds  there.' 
Assuredly  not,  but  in  the  sense  that  their  profits  belonged  to  the  lords 
of  those  manors.  When  the  liability  of  a  village  had  been  fixed  and 
carefully  partitioned  among  its  various  holdings,  what  advantage  would 
have  been  secured  by  collecting  fractions  of  it  in  other  hundreds  or 
even  counties  ?  Whoever  paid  the  geld,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  vill, 
whether  or  not  it  coincided  with  a  manor,  was  the  real  unit  of  taxation. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  villani  who,  as  Professor  Maitland  so  ably 
shows,  retained  many  traces  of  freedom,  and  helped  to  constitute  the 
juries  on  whose  evidence  the  great  record  was  drawn  up,  shouldhave  paid 
their  geld  personally,  perhaps  in  the  hundred  court.^  If  it  were  so,  it 
would  go  to  strengthen  Professor  Maitland's  own  case  as  against  Mr. 
Seebohm.3  The  weight  of  the  danegeld  doubtless  contributed  largely 
to  depress  the  class  of  villani  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Conqueror, 
sparing  their  Norman  lords,  threw  the  whole  burden  on  this  class  at 
an  enhanced  rate.  At  six  shillings  on  the  hide  the  villein's  virgafce  would 
pay  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  when  the  price  of  an  ox  was  only  half  a 
crown  (D.B.  i.  117).  Professor  Maitland  ascribes  the  chief  mischief  to 
the  heavy  gelds  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  is  difficult,  as  he 
says,  to  reject  the  very  precise  figures  given  by  the  Chronicle,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  Cnut,  at  his  coronation,  took  a 

*  Feudal  England,  p.  115. 

*  Under  Hurstington  Hundred,  Hunts  (D.B.  i.  203),  we  read  that  the  demesnes  of 
the  lords  were  free  from  geld,  but  that '  villani  et  sochemanni  geldant  secundum 
hidas  in  brevi  scriptas. 

'  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  significant  association  in  an  address  to 
Athelstan  {A7icknt  Laws,  p.  21G)  of '  omnes  Cantescyre  Thaini,  Comitee,  et  Villani, 
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sum  equivalent  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the  plough  teams  in  the  country, 
or  that  in  the  year  1040  a  ship  was  worth  2,800  oxen. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  manor,  one  may  doubt  whether 
sub-manors  are  so  absolutely  unknown  to  Domesday  as  Professor 
Maitland  supposes  ;  yet  he  admits  that  such  cases  would  militate  strongly 
against  his  theory.  There  is  something  very  like  one  noticed  under 
Leominster :  Ad  hoc  maneriiim  pertinebant  duo  maneria  Stanford  ct 
Merchelai  T.  B.  E. 

It  is  with  much  more  difi&dence  that  we  venture  on  a  few  tentative 
criticisms  of  the  second  great  generalisation  advanced  in  this  book — its 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  boroughs.    Borrowing  a  hint  from  the  current 
controversy  over  the  origin  of  German  towns.  Professor  Maitland  believes 
himself  to  have  detected  the  very  obscure  process  which  differentiated 
the  English  borough  from  the  rural  township.    His  theory,  which  he  has 
already  published  in  outline  in  a  recent  volume  of  this  Review,^  is  briefly 
this.    The  boroughs  were  the  creation  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries — 
the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions.  Until  then  the  sole  unit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  was  the  township,  a  purely  agricultural  association  with 
little  or  no  organisation  and  dependent  for  justice  on  the  courts  of  the 
hundred  and  shire.     The  boroughs,  though,  as  their  names  show,  they 
mostly  incorporated  such  townships,  did  not  grow  out  of  them  by  the 
mere  concentration  of  population  in  villages  whose  position  made  them 
centres  of  trade  and  intercourse.     There  was  nothing  in  the  township 
which  could  have  developed  into  the  borough  court  with  its  jurisdiction 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  hundred.    A  special  peace  must  have  been 
imposed  from  above.     This  could  not,  however,  be  the  market  peace 
which  Sohm  has  put  forth  as  the  origin  of  German  town  constitutions  ; 
for  a  market-peace  must  be  temporary,  the  borough  peace  was  continuous. 
If  the  growth  of  trade  did  not  create  the  borough  organisation,  whence 
did  it  come  ?     The  name  borough  {burh,  hurgus,  a  fortified  enclosure) 
suggests  a  military   origm    and   the    special   peace   which   the   king's 
fortified  house  or  *  burh  '  had  enjoyed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ini.     The 
military  exigencies  of  the  Danish  wars  led  to  the  foundation  of  burhs 
north  of  the  Thames  by  Ethelfled  and  Edward,  some  of  which  became 
centres  of  shires,  some,  like  Tamworth  and  Stamford,  border  fortresses. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  894)  speaks  of  the  burhs  of  Wessex  and 
their  defenders  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  list  of  these 
West- Saxon  burhs  has  been  preserved  in  the  so-called  Burghal  Hidage. 
How  were  the  building  and  defence  of  these  burhs  provided  for,  and  how 
were   their  defenders  fed?      Widukind's  story  of  Henry  the   Fowler's 
Saxon  burgs,  which  were  defended  by  every  tenth  man  from  the  agrarii 
milites  and  provisioned  by  those  who  remained  without,  suggests  a  new 
interpretation   of    certain   mysterious   entries  in   Domesday  Book.      A 
typical  entry  under  many  manors  in  different   counties   reads :    *  Hiiic 
mancrio  'pertinent  x  hurgenses  in  Y  (a  borough)  et  valent  z  solidi.'      The 
number  varies  from  one  to  one  hundred,  but  is  usually  quite  small.  Many 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  manors,  for  instance,  have  burgesses  in  the 
border  town  of  Wallingford.     Houses  in  London  are  said  to  belong  to 
Banstead  and  Bletchingley  in  Surrey  and  to  Waltham  and  Thurrock  in 

■•  Ekglish  Historical  Keyiew,  xi.  13. 
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Essex.    In  what  sense  can  the  inhabitant  of  a  borough  belong  to  a  rural 

manor  (or  its  lord)  often  remote  from  the  town  ?     The  answer  suggested 

is  that  the  duty  of  repairing  and  keeping  these  fortified  places  has  been 

apportioned  upon  the  manors  of  a  certain  district  which,  in  the  midlands! 

at  all  events,  will  usually  be  the  shire,  and  the  lords  of  these  manors 

perform  the  duty  by  keeping  a  few  burgesses  in  the  county  borough  (or 

boroughs).      Hence   the   *  tenurial   heterogeneity '   of  so   many  of  the 

Domesday  boroughs,  especially  those  singled  out  for  separate  treatment 

as  neither  on  terra  regis  nor  private  land.     The  king  is  usually  lord  of 

the  majority  of  the  burgesses,  but  the  great  landowners  of  the  district 

have  holdings  in  the  borough.     It  is  boroughs  of  this  description  which 

contribute  what   seem   traditional   sums   to  the   auxilia  levied  by  the 

Norman  and  Angevin  kings.    Boroughs  like  Winchcombe  and  Wallingford 

are  only  falling  out  of  this  class  in  the  twelfth  century.     Professor 

Maitland  concludes  that  the  original  burhwani  or  burgenses  were  np 

peaceful  traders,  but  warriors  whose  wants  were  supplied  by  the  manors 

to  which  they  belonged.     In  these  artificial  aggregations  of  men  from 

different  manors  within  the  walls  of  the  '  national  burhs '  it  would  be 

difficult  to  enforce  order.     The  boroughs  being  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 

cases  built  on  royal  domain,  it  was  natural  to  extend  to  them  the  royal 

peace  (grith)  which  the  king's  burh  in  the  old  sense  had  enjoyed.     Thus 

came  into  existence  the  burh-gemot,  which  was  practically  an  iirhan 

hundred  court,  and  in  one  case  (Chester)  seems  to  be  called  hundret. 

This  special  peace  almost  at  once  attracted  traders  to  the  boroughs,  and 

royal  policy  fostered  the  process.     Even  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  '  port,' 

which  implies  trade,  seems  to  have  been  interchangeable  with  'burh.' 

Gradually   the   trading  aspect   outshadowed  the   military,   the   warlike 

burgesses  gave  place  to  chapmen,  and  so  the  '  burgenses '  of  1086  were 

yielding  a   small  revenue   to   the   lords  of  the  manors  to  which  they 

belonged  instead  of  being  a  charge  upon  them. 

Such  is  Professor  Maitland's  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  English 
municipal  organisation.  It  is  ingenious,  but  presents  some  difficulties 
which  we  should  like  to  see  cleared  up.  Can  we,  to  begin  with,  safely 
sweep  aside  all  possibility  of  separate  treatment  before  the  ninth  century 
of  those  old  Eoman  civitates  which  either  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited  or 
were  soon  repeopled  ?  Did  Lincoln,  the  conversion  of  whose  reeve  Blecca 
by  Paulinus  was  evidently  an  event  of  great  importance,  possess  no  more 
organisation  than  a  rural  township  ?  ^  Canterbury  again  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  population  early  in  the  seventh  century  and  was  a 
royal  residence.''  Admitting  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  survival  of 
Eoman  municipal  institutions,  would  there  not  be  quite  as  strong  reasons 
for  giving  such  a  place  a  separate  court  (a  hundred  organisation,  in 
fact)  as  in  the  case  of  the  aggregation  of  a  few  score  armed  men  in  one 
of  Edward's  burhs  ?  That  this  class  of  towns  first  received  a  court  in 
imitation  of  the  new  military  foundations  of  Edward  might  be  thought  to 
reverse  the  probable  order  of  events.  Seven  out  of  eight  of  Alfred's 
mints  were  in  these  cities,^  and  that  they  continued  to  occupy  a  some- 
what   privileged    position  we    learn   from   an   entry   under    Exeter    in 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  16.  «  Ihid.  7. 

'  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  759. 
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Domesday.  It  is  true  that  their  citizens  are  called  *  burgenses,'  but 
may  not  the  English  have  spoken  of  the  '  burhwaru '  of  these  old  walled 
towns  long  before  the  Danish  invasions  multiplied  fortified  centres 
of  population  ?  Alfred,  in  his  translation  of  Orosius,  calls  Eome  itself 
a  '  burh.'  It  was,  indeed,  a  word  of  wide  meaning  ;  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  ceased  after  the  tenth  century  to  be  appHed  to  those  royal 
or  private  mound  and  earthwork  fortifications  on  which  the  Norman 
so  often  superimposed  his  castle.  Alfred's  burhs  '  west  of  Severn '  * 
were  no  doubt  of  this  class,  and  some  of  Edward's  were  mere  forts — 
that  on  the  south  side  of  Trent  at  Nottingham,  for  instance.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  every  burh  was  given  a  court,  and  if  a  line  was 
drawn,  may  it  not  have  been  on  other  than  military  considerations  ? 
What  was  the  position  of  a  place  like  Calne,  which  compHes  with  Professor 
Maitland's  definition  of  a  borough,  for  there  were  burgesses  in  it  belonging 
to  other  manors,  and  yet  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  it  was  wholly  on  royal  demesne  ?  With  regard  to  the 
burh-gonot,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  first  mentioned  under 
Edgar,  and  meeting  only  thrice  a  year  does  not  seem  particularly  well 
fitted  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  a  turbulent  military  community.  Nor  is  it 
so  clear  that  trade  was  a  merely  secondary  growth ;  Edward  himself 
willed  '  that  no  man  should  buy  out  oiport,  but  should  have  the  jJortreeve's 
witness.'  If  the  primary  basis  of  the  borough  constitution  was  military, 
why  do  we  never  hear  of  a  burh-gerefa  ?  In  the  only  case  where  we 
have  details  of  the  establishment  of  a  tenth-century  burh— that  of 
Worcester — we  hear  of  market  rights,  but  no  word  of  provision  of  military 
burgesses  from  without ;  indeed  the  borough  wall  is  '  scotted '  for.^ 
♦  Burhs,'  as  the  mint-marks  prove,  were  thickest  where  trade  was  most 
active,  not  where  Danish  ravages  were  most  to  be  feared.'°  Athelstan's 
mint  law  seems  to  give  us  the  equation,  burh=2}ort,  and  as  the  latter  is 
the  more  specific  term  the  natural  inference  would  be  that  *  burh '  was 
getting  restricted  to  those  fortified  places  which  were  centres  of  trade  or 
administration  protected  by  a  special  royal  peace.  Professor  Maitland 
probably  understates  the  case  when  he  admits  that  boroughs  can  but 
rarely  have  been  founded  on  uninhabited  spots.  Their  names  tell  us  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  grew  out  of  agricultural  communities  ;  Calne, 
we  have  seen,  was  still  in  a  transition  stage  in  1086.  If  their  foundation 
had  really  been  parallel  with  Henry  the  Fowler's  '  burgs,'  we  should  have 
expected  '  burgh  '  or  '  bury '  to  have  formed  an  element  in  many  of  their 
names.  Yet  Canterbury,  Shrewsbury,  and  Salisbury  almost  exhaust  the 
list,  and  the  first  probably  bore  the  name  long  before  the  Danes 
arrived. 

But  Professor  Maitland  does  not  rest  his  hypothesis  merely  on  etymology 
and  foreign  analogy ;  he  finds  confirmation  of  it  in  the  document  called 
the  '  Burghal  Hidage,'  supposed  to  be  a  tenth-century  list  of  West-Saxon 
boroughs,  to  each  of  which  a  large  number  of  hides  are  assigned,  and 
also  in  Domesday  Book.  Comparing  the  hidage  in  the  two  records, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  roughly,  the  number  of  hides  assigned 
to  the  boroughs  of  any  particular  county  in  the  former  document  exhaust 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  A.  894.  "  Ancient  Laws,  p.  158. 

'»  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  759,  sgg. 
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tlie  Lidage  of  that  county.''     From  this  and  the  Domesday  references  to 
be   presently  discussed   it   is   inferred  that  landowners   had  to  keep  a 
number  of  burgesses  in  the  shire  boroughs  proportionate  to  their  assessed 
hidage.     But  surely  the  *  Burghal  Hidage  '  need  imply  no  more  than  the 
system   which    Domesday  expressly  tells   us  was  followed  at  Chester 
when  the  walls  needed  repair  :  the  sheriff  called  upon  every  hide  in  the 
county  to  furnish  a  man.     Yet  Chester  had  burgesses  who  '  belonged '  to 
outlying  manors.     It  is  important  to  notice  that  though  even  in  1086 
Chester  had  282  houses,  the  burgesses  in  question  numbered  only  thirty- 
three  and  belonged  to  three  manors  only.     At  Oxford  the  '  mural  houses  ' 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  wall  seem  distinguished  from  those  held 
by  non-resident  magnates.     At  Worcester  from  the  first  a  scot  was  paid 
for  the  repair  of  the  wall.    As  late  as  1097  the  Chronicle  tells  of  the 
intolerable  burden  that  Eufus's  works  at  the  Tower  and  Westminster 
Hall   entailed  upon  shires  which  'belonged  to  London  for  work.'     It 
would  appear,  then,  that  practice  varied  ;  that  sometimes  residents  and 
sometimes  the  whole  county  were  rendered  responsible  for  keeping  the 
wall  in  repair.     But  what  are  we  to  make  of  those  entries  in  Domesday 
Book  which  form  a  chief  pillar  of  Professor  Maitland's  theory  ?     What 
does  the  record  mean  when  it  tells  us  that  thirty-two  burgesses  in  Cricklade 
'  belonged  '  to  eight  Wiltshire  manors  in  numbers  varying  from  one  to 
seven,  or  tha.t  ten  manors  had  sixteen  burgesses  in  Malmesbury  ?     These 
burgesses  were  obviously  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.     Again, 
they  are  said  to  be  worth  so  many  shilhngs  or  pence  to  the  manor  to 
which  they  belong.    This  at  once  suggests  that  '  belongs '  may  have  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  where  a  virgate  or  hide  in  a  rural  township  with 
the  villeins,  &c.,  on  it  is  said  to  '  pertain '  to  a  distant  manor,  and  is 
'  appretiated  '  there.    In  other  words  have  we  not  here  a  case  of  proprie- 
tary or  jurisdictional  rights  of  a  profitable  nature  which  may  go  back  to 
original  ownership  in  the  township  out  of  which  the  borough  grew,  or  to 
subsequent  royal  or  other  grant  ?     This  view  is  supported  by  such  entries 
as  that  which  records  that  Earl  Roger  gave  thirty-nine  burgesses  at 
Shrewsbury  to  the  abbey,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
fourteen  burgesses  in  that  city  2)ro  cxcamhio  castelU.     Ormer  the  priest 
had  five  burgesses  at  Pevensey,  and  he  was  no  magnate.     In  times  when 
grants  of  profits  were  so  common,  what  more  likely  subject  of  them  than 
the  traders  of  towns  ?  '^     It  may  be,  again,  that  a  lord  retained  rights 
over  a  villanus  who  settled  in  a  borough,  and  this  might  perhaps  explain 
why  in  some  cases  it  is  burgesses  and  in  others  houses  which  '  belong '  to 
the  rural  manor.     What  is  there  to  show  that  the  relation  between  the 
manorial  lord  and  the  burgess  had  ever  been  of  any  other  than  this 
profitable  nature  ?     That  a  military  class  should  become  mere  bourgeois 
in  two  such  stormy  centuries  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  is  hard  to  believe. 
The  test  of  an  ancient  county  borough  in  the  eleventh  century,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Maitland,  is  the  *  tenurial  heterogeneity  '  which  is  the  shell 

"  But  two  of  the  closest  approximations  (p.  505)  seem  obtained  rather  arbitrarily  : 
tho  2,400  hides  assigned  to  Oxford  and  Wallingford  is  taken  to  be  2,400  each,  while 
the  1,800  given  to  Eshing  and  Southwark  is  supposed  to  be  the  joint  total. 

'■-  It  is  not  rare  to  find  such  an  entry  as  this :  '  Heroldus  habet  X  burgenses  et  I 
molendina.'    Ellis,  hidex,  ii.  447. 
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of  this  dead  military  system.  Such  boroughs  have  a  i^lace  to  themselves, 
or  at  all  events  a  place  left  for  them,  in  Domesday.  There  are  indeed,  it  is 
admitted,  boroughs  on  both  royal  and  private  land,  and  the  old  West- Saxon 
boroughs  do  not  fit  the  theory  so  easily  as  those  of  the  midlands.  But 
the  private  boroughs  can  be  explained  by  recent  mediatisation,  and  '  in 
the  old  home  of  the  West- Saxon  kings  there  may  well  have  been  towns 
which  had  long  ago  secured  the  name  and  peace  of  royal  burgs,  though 
they  manifested  none  of  that  tenurial  heterogeneity  which  is  the  common 
mark  of  a  borough.'  But  we  have  already  seen  that  Calne,  though  surveyed 
as  a  royal  manor,  was  tenurially  heterogeneous  in  Professor  Maitland's 
sense,  for  three  of  its  forty-five  burgesses  belonged  to  other  manors. 
Moreover,  the  class  of  small  royal  boroughs  in  Wessex.  which  lacked  the 
'common  mark  of  a  borough,'  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  impair  the 
applicability  of  his  theory  as  a  general  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
borough  life,  while  in  many  cases  which  seem  to  conform  to  it,  the 
heterogeneous  element  was  too  minute  to  constitute  a  really  sharp  dividing 
line,  though  it  might  compel  separate  treatment  in  Domesday.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salisbury  and  Marlborough  are  given  separate  treatment, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  tenurially  heterogeneous,  and 
the  former,  indeed,  had  burgesses  in  Wilton. 

Some  division  of  ownership  or  rights  is  just  what  we  should  expect  at 
important  centres  of  trade  or  local  government.  Yet  the  royal  burgesses 
usually  far  outnumbered  the  rest.  At  Leicester  only  forty-seven  are 
mentioned  as  appendant  to  various  manors,  though  there  seem  to  have 
been  365  inhabited  houses.  At  Norwich,  in  the  Confessor's  time,  the 
king  had  the  sac  and  soc  and  a  customary  rent  of  1,230  burgesses  out  of 
1,320 ;  Stigand  had  the  sac,  soc,  and  commendatio  of  fifty,  and  Harold  of 
thirty^two.  This  is  an  interesting  case,  because  it  gives  absolutely  no 
support  to  the  theory  of  a  citizen  body  recruited  from  the  various 
manors  of  the  county  ;  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Stigand's  rights  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  royal  gift,  not  inherited  from  some  local 
magnate.  Professor  Maitland  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  improbability 
of  the  townsmen  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  wholly  escaping  that  complication 
of  relations  which  he  has  analysed  with  such  acumen  in  the  case  of  the 
liher  Iwmo  and  the  sokeman.  Domesday  itself  (i.  12)  tells  how  the 
Confessor  gave  two-thirds  of  the  burgh  of  I'ordwich  to  St.  Augustine's. 
On  what  principle  of  proportional  landed  liability  would  one  manor  of 
the  abbot  of  Ely  be  expected  to  keep  eighty  burgesses  in  Dunwich  or 
three  archiepiscopal  manors  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of 
Canterbury  ?  That  the  borough-men  of  the  tenth  century  had  to  fight  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  so  too  had  the  peasants.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
a  doubt,  in  conclusion,  whether  Professor  Maitland  is  not  too  much 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  traces  of  communalism  in  the  Domesday 
boroughs.  When,  for  instance,  it  tells  us  of  eighty  acres  at  Canterbury 
quas  tenebant  burgenses  in  alodia  de  rege,  is  it  not  rather  straining  a ' 
point  to  make  'burgenses'  mean  certain  burgesses?  In  such  a  case  would 
not  Domesday  usually,  if  not  always,  prefix  the  number  ?  This  point 
brings  us  back  to  what  may  be  considered  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  for 
borough  communahsm  is  by  some  traced  back  to  the  communalism  of 
the  village  community.    But  Professor  Maitland  has  a  wholly  different 
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explanation  of  the  origin  of  borough  institutions  to  offer,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  reduces  the  communalism  of  the  village  itself  to  very  small 
dimensions.  But  we  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  criticism  of  the 
two  great  generalisations  attempted  here,  that  we  cannot  now  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  remoter  and  wider  question,  or  analyse  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  do  the  remarkable  chapters  in  which  Professor  Maitland 
subtly  unfolds  the  complicated  and  obscure  processes  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gradually  dimmed  the  lustre  and  impaired  the  fulness 
of  early  English  freedom  even  before  the  Norman  came  to  complete  the 
degradation  of  the  free  villager.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  made  out  a  case  which 
the  supporters  of  the  '  manor  theory '  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to  meet. 
It  may  be  thought  that  if,  as  we  think,  his  explanation  of  the  Domesday 
manor  as  a  unit  of  assessment  will  not  hold  good,  the  strength  is  taken 
out  of  his  case.  On  the  contrary,  for  he  has  certainly  proved  that 
*  manerium  '  in  Domesday  often  means  something  which  cannot  be 
the  *  manor '  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  controversy.  Our 
own  view  is  that  the  term  was  far  less  precise  than  even  he  supposes. 

The  many  interesting  questions,  large  and  small,  raised  and  illuminated 
in  the  essay  on  the  '  Hide  '  must  also  be  regretfully  left  untouched.  An 
elaborate  and  very  strong  case  is  made  out  for  the  *  large  hide,'  and  full 
and  laborious  tables  of  Domesday  statistics  and  averages  form  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  that  gradually  accumulating  material  which  is 
slowly  rendering  the  almost  overwhelming  detail  of  the  great  '  inquisition  ' 
significant  to  the  general  historian  as  well  as  to  the  local  antiquary. 

James  Tait. 


Les   Glides  Marchandes  dans  les  Fays-Bas  cm  Moijen  Age.     Par  Her- 
man Vandeb  Linden.     (Gand  :  Librairie  Clemm.     1896.) 

In  this  excellent  monograph,  to  which  illustrative  documents  are 
appended,  M.  Vander  Linden  states  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  gilds  merchant  which  may  be  deduced  from 
a  study  of  these  institutions  in  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  Holland.  The  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  in  origin  the  gilds  were 
voluntary  and  private  corporations  independent  of  public  authority  ;  and 
although  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  closely  connected  with 
the  municipal  administration,  their  formation  may  be  attributed  entirely 
to  those  economic  conditions  which,  with  increased  opportunities  for 
commerce,  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  General 
insecurity  forced  merchants  to  find  protection  by  forming  caravans  when 
travelling  to  markets  and  fairs  ;  identity  of  interests  would  tend  to  draw 
more  closely  together  merchants  of  the  same  party  and  the  same  place, 
who  on  their  return  home  would  be  likely  to  strengthen  by  social  union 
and  common  worship  the  spirit  of  fellowship.  While  granting  that,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  some  gilds  included  artisans,  M.  ^'ander  Linden  regards  as 
untenable  Nitzsch's  general  statement  that  all  who  took  part  in  urban 
commerce  were  thus  included,  and  shows  that  at  a  very  early  period  craft 
gilds,  possessing  a  similar  organisation  together  with  complete  indepen- 
dence, are  found  in  certain  towns  alongside  the  gild  merchant.    As  in-' 
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course  of  development  the  gilds  became  more  aristocratic  in  form,  the 
exclusion  of  craftsmen  became  general.  In  dealing  with  the  organisation 
of  the  gilds  during  their  existence  as  private  corporations,  much  light  is 
thro^vn  on  the  history  of  the  Flemish  Hanse — that  interesting  federation 
which  gradually  embraced  the  majority  of  the  Flemish  towns,  although 
these  still  retained  their  local  associations. 

During  the  course  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  exact  time  differing  considerably  in  different  districts,  the  gilds 
entered  upon  a  second  stage  of  their  history  in  connexion,  apparently, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  '  Conseil.'  This  body  rapidly  obtamed 
control  over  the  economic  administration  of  the  town,  and  made  its 
influence  felt  over  the  gilds.  '  These  lost  their  character  as  private 
and  independent  corporations,  and  gradually  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  became  integral  parts  of  the  municipal  constitution,  sanc- 
tioned by  and  subordinated  to  the  public  authority.  The  increasing 
resistance  of  the  craftsmen  would  seem  to  have  forced,  the  older  body  in 
many  cases  to  secure  a  stronger  position  by  obtaining  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  its  privileges.  M.  Vander  Linden  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
during  the  democratic  revolution  the  artisans  aimed  not  merely  at  the 
acquisition  of  political  rights,  but  also  at  the  improvement  of  their  eco- 
nomic position — a  view  which  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Brussels.  In  1303  Duke  John  II,  when  introducing  various 
democratic  reforms,  opened  the  gild  to  craftsmen  ;  and  though  the  privi- 
leges were  soon  rescinded,  and  the  ancient  aristocratic  gild  replaced  the 
new  *  gilde  commune,'  the  old  monopoly  was  somewhat  restricted  (p.  55). 

The  effect  of  the  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the  gild  is 
well  illustrated  from  the  history  of  St.  Omer  and  Valenciennes,  and  with 
greater  fulness  from  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  towns  in  Brabant.  In 
many  Flemish  towns  the  connexion  between  the  old  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  rich  traders  became  in  course  of  time  identical ;  the  gild  dis- 
appears, and  the  intermunicipal  federation  alone  survives  until  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  Brabant  the  gild  remained  more  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  patriciate  until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  development  of  municipal  institutions,  with  the 
origin  of  which,  however,  it  had  nothing  to  do  ;  Dr.  Gross  has  established 
the  latter  fact  for  England,  and  M.  Vander  Linden  does  the  same  for  the 
Low  Countries.  There,  as  here,  the  importance  of  the  gild  merchant 
had  vanished  by  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  name  itself  is  rarely  found, 
and  then  only  in  connexion  with  a  political  body  of  second-rate  impor- 
tance. These  are  the  main  lines  on  which  an  able  and  scholarly  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  and  its  results  cannot  but  be  useful  to  all 
students  of  the  subject.  Ellen  A.  McAethub. 


Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbdij.  Edited  by  Thomas  Arnold.  Vol. 
III.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs.     189G.) 

The  present  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  concludes  his  collection  of 
documents  and  chronicles  relating  to  the  great  Suffolk  abbey,  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  of  special  importance.    The  pieces  contained  in  it  for 
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the  most  part  relate  only  to  local  history,  and  even  here  their  interest  is 
often  of  a  somewhat  trivial  character.  By  far  the  most  important  are 
the  first,  which  is  a  Bury  chronicle  from  1020  to  1346,  and  the  fifth, 
which  is  a  collection  of  fifteenth  century  letters  from  the  Register  of 
Ahbot  Curtcys.  The  chronicle,  except  for  a  few  notices  of  outside  events, 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  abbey.  The  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  included  in 
it  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  quarrel  of  Abbot  Draughton 
with  the  townsmen.  The  bad  state  into  which  the  abbey  fell  under  the 
weak  rule  of  William  de  Bernham  is  also  discussed  at  considerable  length  ; 
the  narrative  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  between  the  abbey 
and  Bishop  Bateman  of  Norwich,  who  had  endeavoured  to  assert  his 
authority  in  correction  of  the  scandals  created  by  the  conduct  of  the 
monks.  Of  more  general  interest  are  some  of  the  letters  given  from 
Curteys's  Eegister  contained  in  Additional  MS.  1096.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  letter  to  the  abbot  from  Henry  VI,  in  which  the  king 
invites  Curteys  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  his  new 
college  at  Cambridge  on  Michaelmas  Day  1446,  and  announces  that  since 
through  the  prevalence  of  pestilence  he  cannot  be  present  in  person  he 
is  to  be  represented  at  the  ceremony  by  the  marquis  of  Suffolk.  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  this  letter  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  stone  was 
laid  by  Henry  himself  on  25  July,  Other  letters,  whilst  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  novel  information,  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  relations  of 
England  to  the  council  of  Basle,  the  progress  of  the  French  war,  and  the 
career  of  Suffolk ;  Mr.  Arnold,  by  the  way,  is  in  error  (page  248,  note  b) 
in  describing  Suffolk  as  the  second  husband  of  Alice  Chaucer ;  her  second 
husband  was  Thomas  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  (1)  the  collections  of  Andrew  Aston,  hosteller  of 
the  abbey  in  1426,  the  chief  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Woolpet,  and  the  disputed  election  of  John  Tymworth  as  abbot  in  1379. 
(2)  Extracts  from  Cambridge  Manuscripts  concerning  the  history  of  the 
abbey.  (3)  Some  versified  charters  plausibly  ascribed  to  Lydgate  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  remarks  that  they  are  no  worse  than  many  of  that  poet's 
other  productions.  (4)  An  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
fire  in  1465.  (5)  A  brief  Chronicle  from  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
MS.  209,  which  gives  some  further  details  as  to  the  Franciscan  settle- 
ment at  Bury  in  the  thirteenth  century.  (6)  An  appendix  of  some  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  abbey  and  town,  including  a  life  of  St.  Edmund 
from  MS.  Tanner  15,  which  Mr.  Arnold  describes  as  substantially  identical 
with  that  in  Capgrave's  *  Nova  Legenda  Anglie.'  In  his  preface  Mr.  Arnold 
gives  an  account  of  the  later  abbots  of  St.  Edmund's.  The  index  which 
closes  the  volume  seems  to  be  full  and  accurate.  0.  L.  Kingsfokd. 

Collectanea.  Third  Series.  Edited  by  Montagu  Buiirows,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
1896.) 

The  Oxford  Historical  Society  and  Professor  Burrows  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  high  level  both  of  interest  and  historical  value  attained  by 
the  third  volume  of  their  '  Collectanea.'     First  in  order,  and  perhaps  in 
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importance,  comes  Mr.  BlaMston's  collection  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  his  college — once  the  Oxford  college  of  the  Durham  monks, 
now  known  as  Trinity.  They  throw  much  new  light  on  the  history  of  this 
interesting  foundation,  and  include  probably  the  earliest  extant  inventory 
of  the  movables  in  a  set  of  college  rooms  (1428).  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  windows  which  figure  among  the  movables  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  century  later.  On  the  other  hand  the  luxuries  of 
the  Durham  monks  included  '  awndyryns  '  at  the  time  when  private 
fires  were  unknown  in  many — probably  most— college  rooms.  Mr. 
Blakiston's  researches  make  it  probable  that  the  famous  library  which 
Eichard  de  Bury  intended  to  leave  the  college  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation. 

Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has  undertaken  the  useful  and  laborious 
task  of  drawing  up  a  full  abstract — in  some  cases  iji  extenso  copies — of 
134  *  ancient  petitions  '  from  Oxford  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office. 
These  are  most  valuable  materials  for  history,  but  naturally  for  the  most 
part  in  the  way  of  filling  up  lacunae  and  supplementing  documents  already 
known.  Another  contribution  of  the  same  class  is  Mr.  Furneaux's 
scholarly  edition  of  some  medieval  poems  or  occasional  verses,  the  longest 
of  them  relating  to  the  great  *  slaughter '  or  magnus  conflictus  of  1353. 
They  are  interesting,  and  occasionally  amusing  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  humour  and  the  rhythm  alike  fall  very  much  below  the  level  of 
some  modern  contributions  to  medieval  Latinity.  Mr.  Doble  prints  some 
correspondence  between  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  earl  of  Abingdon 
which  throws  light  upon  the  part  taken  by  the  university  in  the  resistance 
to  Monmouth's  rising.  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton  tells — for  the  first  time  in  full 
— the  curious  story  of  that  very  original  character  Dr.  Richard  Newton, 
and  his  foundation  of  the  first  Hertford  College,  with  some  illustrative 
documents.  The  conversion  of  Hart  Hall  into  a  college  was  long  resisted 
by  its  landlords,  the  rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter ;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general  here  printed  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
perplexities  which  beset  EngUsh  lawyers  in  dealing  with  that  curious 
institution,  the  Oxford  Hall.  The  law  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  matters, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  lawyers'  ignorance  of  the  real  history 
of  the  institutions  with  whose  afi'airs  they  were  called  upon  to  deal.  Mr. 
Hart,  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
generous  efforts  of  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  to  perfect  the  art  of  printing, 
and  in  particular  of  the  purchase  by  the  university  of  his  stereotyping 
process  for  the  sum  of  4,O0OZ.,  which  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  '  earl's  fore- 
man and  factotum,'  Andrew  Wilson.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  his 
iron  press  and  his  less  successful  '  logotype.' 

The  only  part  of  the  volume  which  calls  for  much  criticism  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Leach's  edition  of  the  list  of  books  bequeathed  to  New  College  by 
its  founder.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Leach  for  having  given  hardly  any 
notes  on  the  books — rarely  even  an  attempt  to  identify  authors  or  books 
very  inadequately  specified.  But  we  might  at  least  have  expected  that 
any  one  who  attempted  such  work  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
name  of  a  book  from  the  name  of  its  author,  especially  Avhen  both  are  so 
famiUar  as  the  '  Viaticum '  of  Constantinus  Africanus.  Mr.  Leach's 
introduction  repeats  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  medieval 
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students  attended  masters'  lectures  because  they  could  not  afford  copies 
of  the  text,  though  many  university  statutes  expressly  require  such  copies 
to  be  brought  to  lecture.  He  marvels  '  how  with  books  at  these  prices ' 
the  ordinary  student  ever  got  books  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  they  were 
let  out  on  hire  at  fairly  moderate  rates  by  the  university  stationers. 
In  this  as  in  other  cases  Mr.  Leach's  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided 
by  the  use  of  very  accessible  authorities. 

The  volume  is  adorned,  besides  the  illustrations  already  mentioned, 
with  a  valuable  and  almost  contemporary  plan  of  Sedgemoor,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  earliest  print  of  Trinity  College,  and  some  collotypes  of 
seals  from  the  Durham  documents — among  them  the  seal  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Parochial  seals  are  probably  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  H.  Bashdall. 


The  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  his  Companions.    By  the  Eev.  F.  A. 
Gasquet,  D.D.     (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.     1895.) 

This  '  historical  sketch,'  as  he  terms  it,  exhibits  the  care  and  research 
which  mark  the  author's  various  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
English  Eeformation,  and  the  other  qualities  which  have  raised  him  to 
the  head  of  the  class  of  historical  advocates  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
reader  of  this  elegant  little  volume  finds  laid  before  him  successively  the 
legendary  or  authentic  annals  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Avalon  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  day  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  glory,  its  latest 
ruler  rose  into  his  fatal  eminence  ;  he  sees  displayed  the  exemplary 
character  and  admirable  works  of  '  good '  Abbot  Whiting,  the  gathering 
troubles  of  his  times,  the  ignoble  and  remorseless  persecution  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  his  cruel  martyrdom,  and  the  destruction  of  his  house. 
The  fate  of  the  great  abbey  of  Beading  follows,  with  the  complicated 
troubles  and  final  sufferings  of  Faringdon,  or  Cook,  the  last  abbot ;  and 
then  the  fall  of  Colchester,  another  Benedictine  house  of  the  first  rank, 
whose  abbot,  Marshall,  or  Beche,  furnished  in  the  same  year  a  third  mitred 
victim  to  the  scaffolds  of  Henry  Vin.  '  The  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
and  his  companions  '  were  the  last  monks  who  illustrated  by  a  public 
death  the  miserable  story  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries. 

Dr.  Gasquet,  it  is  probable,  has  investigated  all  the  remaining  records 
of  the  life  and  death  of  these  persecuted  religious  persons.  He  has  made 
full  use  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  modern  research, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  Calendars  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
abundant  proof  of  original  inquiry.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
in  some  parts  the  reference  to  the  works  of  others,  which  was  to  be 
expected,  has  not  been  made.  For  instance,  Burnet  and  Strype  have 
each  given  one  of  two  letters  concerning  a  sharp  contention  between 
Cromwell  and  Shaxton  about  a  readership  in  Beading  Abbey ;  Dr. 
Gasquet  has  made  full  use  of  these  sources,  and  supplements  them  out  of 
Mr.  Gairdner's  Calendar  ;  he  refers  to  Mr.  Gairdner,  but  not  to  Burnet  or 
Strype.  I  myself  have  given  an  account  of  the  same  affair,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  the  readership  in  question  was  most  probably  first 
started  in  accordance  with  one  of  Henry's  injunctions  to  the  religious 
Louses.    Surely  this  is  an  important  point ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  Dr. 
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Gasquet's  minute  narrative,  the  reader  of  which  would  suppose  that  this 
readership  or  lecture  in  divinity  was  among  the  original  institutions  of 
the  abbey.  ^ 

Dr.  Gasquet  gives  a  good  and  accurate  account  of  the  vile  process  of 
the  reduction  of  the  monasteries ;  of  the  action  of  the  verbal  treason 
laws  of  Henry,  in  which  the  realm  was  the  accomplice  of  the  king  ;  and 
of  the  arts  of  Cromwell  in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  these  great  abbeys. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  indignation  in  perusing  such  a  tissue  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  ;  not  to  admire  the  tlu-ee  prelates  and  their  humbler 
adherents,  who  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  with  religious  patience  and 
dignity.  We  cannot  begrudge  them  the  title  of  martyr,  although  this  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  persons  who  were  tried  by  jury  (though  in  sham 
and  pretence)  and  executed  v/ithout  opportunity  of  recantation,  and  who 
would  have  been  executed  after  sentence  in  any  case.  It  is  to  be  said  that 
there  is  some  want  of  clearness  in  Dr.  Gasquet's  statement  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  death,  and  the  charges  brought  against  them.  There 
are  two  versions  of  this  in  history :  the  one,  that  they  died  for  the  same 
cause  as  More  and  Fisher,  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  primacy  and  juris- 
diction ;  the  other,  that  they  wei'e  executed  for  treasonable  practices  and 
concealment  of  goods.  Sanders  (De  Schism,  p.  135,  ed.  1628)  intimates  the 
former,  mistakenly  alleging  that  they  perished  rather  than  sign  one  of  the 
infamous  ready-made  drafts  of  surrender  that  were  offered  to  the  religious 
houses  by  Henry's  visitors.  Burnet  rebukes  '  the  impudence  of  Sanders,' 
and  puts  forth  the  other  version,  remarking  that,  so  far  from  dying  in  the 
same  cause  as  More  and  Fisher,  the  three  abbots  had  subscribed  to 
Supreme  Head  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  which  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  is 
admitted  by  all.  Collier  follows  Sanders  with  some  caution,  and  rebukes 
Burnet,  though  inconclusively.  Dr.  Gasquet  seems  desirous  to  suggest 
the  former  version,  and  quotes  Collier  at  full  length.  He  says  that  '  it 
was  the  thorny  questions  which  surrounded  the  divorce,  the  subject  all 
perilous  of  treason,  which  brought  him  (Whiting)  at  last,  as  it  brought 
them  (More  and  Fisher)  first,  to  the  scaffold '  (p.  95).  The  '  thorny 
questions'  were  the  papal  claims.  He  gives  the  specific  charges  laid 
against  them,  so  far  as  they  are  known  ;  but  seems  to  shrink  from  quoting 
in  full  the  blunt  letters  of  Henry's  agents  on  the  whole  business.  Thus 
the  important  letter  of  John  (whom  he  calls  Nicolas)  Fitzjames  (Wright, 
G4),  on  the  articles  ministered  to  the  convent  of  Glastonbury,  is  not  half 
quoted.  Where  the  commissioners  inform  Cromwell  (Wright,  257)  that 
they  had  found  out  that  the  abbot  and  the  two  monks  that  were  treasurers 
had  '  embezzled  and  stolen '  as  much  plate  and  ornaments  as  would  '  have 
begun  anew  abbey,'  the  passage  appears  thus  :  '  They  could  not  tell  him  how 
much  they  had  so  far  discovered,  but  it  was  sufficient,  they  thought,  to  have 
begun  a  new  abbey '  (p.  92).  Dr.  Gasquet  holds  that  there  was  no  trial  held 
of  the  abbot  at  Wells,  but  that  the  sentence  previously  passed  on  him  and  his 
two  companions  in  London  was  merely  published  to  the  jury  there  (p.  112). 
He  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  it  does  not  strengthen  his  position,  in 
referring,  as  ho  does  twice,  to  Eussell's  letter  from  Wells,  to  have  omitted 
to  mention  his  assertion  that  '  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  arraigned 

'  I  am  not  making  here  any  personal  complaint,  for  which  I  should  have  no  cause« 
In  this  book  Dr.  Gasquet  has  scrupulously  referred  to  me,  whenever  necessary, 
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at  Wells  (Wright,  260).  He  omits  also  that  the  commissioners  reported 
that  the  monks  were  *  very  glad  to  depart,'  and  thankful  for  their  pensions 
(Wright,  298),  though  this  gladness  might  argue  the  creditable  strictness 
of  the  abbot's  government.  Another  curious  omission  is  in  Dr.  Gasquet's 
account  of  the  act  31  H.  8, 13,  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  He  says 
that  it  contains  '  an  ominous  parenthesis,'  which  '  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  act  unawares,'  a  parenthesis  concerning  such  religious  houses  '  as 
shall  happen  to  come  to  the  king's  highness  by  attainder  or  attainders 
of  treason ; '  and  that  it  was  under  this  malignant  and  sagacious  clause 
that  the  abbots  w^ere  caught.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what  the  clause  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  provision  that  monastic  possessions  forfeited  by 
attainder  should  not  go  to  the  court  of  augmentations,  like  voluntary 
surrenders  ;  and  the  reason  of  its  insertion,  as  Burnet  says,  was  that  for- 
feitures by  attainder  belonged  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is  probable  enough, 
however,  that  attainders  were  expected.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
among  the  religioiis  heads  before  this  act  was  passed. 

Dr.  Gasquet  tells  the  story  of  the  three  abbots  with  great  strength 
of  epithet  whether  in  extolling  their  virtues  and  the  beauties  of  the  old 
system  or  in  denouncing  their  traducers  and  destroyers.  But  perhaps  he 
scarcely  makes  a  proportionate  impression.  There  are  not  those  strokes 
that  move  the  imagination.  Not  enough  is  left  to  the  reader.  The 
epithet  is  always  there,  ready  supplied ;  and  it  is  too  often  the  same 
epithet.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  word  venerable  applied  to  Abbot 
Whiting.  Within  a  few  pages  we  have  '  the  venerable  abbot,'  'a  vene- 
rated and  honoured  guest,'  '  the  venerable  man,'  '  the  venerable  man,' 
'  the  venerable  abbot,'  '  his  venerable  limbs,'  '  the  venerable  abbot,'  *  the 
venerable  head.'  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  overcharge  with  epithets  : 
iff  write,  for  instance,  '  noble  martyrs '  where  martyrs  would  do.  And 
this  tendency  is  increased  by  tbo  bias  of  the  work ;  for  the  work  has  a 
strong  apologetic  bias  which  puts  the  author  in  an  unfortunate  position 
as  an  historian.  For  instance,  a  spital  cannot  be  mentioned  without  being 
called  a  '  lowly  spital ; '  a  scrutiny  into  a  person's  former  life  must  be  a 
'  lengthy  and  strict  scrutiny,'  because  it  was  conducted  under  the  old 
system  ;  a  blessing  cannot  be  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  service  unless 
it  be  '  the  solemn  blessing  ; '  the  two  monks  who  were  deputed  to  W^olsey 
in  London  in  the  business  of  Whiting's  eleotion  cannot  simply  return  to 
their  abbey,  they  '  returned  at  once  *  (p.  83).  As  to  this  last  point,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  mark  particular  despatch  in  the  monks ; 
Wolsey  elected  Whiting  on  3  March,  and  they  reached  home  on  8  March, 
the  distance  being,  according  to  Marillac,  120  miles.  The  same  bias  is 
discoverable  in  the  larger  features.  It  leads  to  the  offering  of  conjectures 
or  remote  explanations  to  account  for  unpleasant  facts.  For  instance,  the 
reason  why  Abbot  Whiting  made  no  opposition  to  Henry's  wishes  when 
the  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  civil  vf  ar  on  account  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  revolution  may  have  been  that  in  youth  he  had  witnessed 
the  wars  of  the  Eoses.  The  reason  why  there  was  no  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  in  Somerset  may  have  been  that  Somerset  had  seen  enough  of 
armies  forty  years  before  in  the  days  of  Perkin  W^arbeck.  The  reason 
why  More,  Fisher,  and  a  few  Carthusians  and  Observants  alone  resisted 
Henry's  Supreme  Headship  from  the  beginning,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  thQ 
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vast  army  of  regulars  capitulated  at  the  first  summons,  may  have  been  that 
at  that  date  the  possibiUty  of  a  final  separation  from  Rome  must  have 
seemed  incredible  to  most  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  Henry  would 
soon  return  from  a  momentary  aberration  to  a  better  mind.  The  reason 
why  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  improperly  elected  an  abbot  without 
obtaining  the  usual  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  may  have 
been  ignorance  of  the  right  way  of  proceeding,  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  an  election  had  been  held.  The  reason  why 
some  monks  delated  their  superiors  was  the  encouragement  given  to  tale- 
bearing at  the  time.  This  is  not  healthy  history ;  things  should  stand 
for  themselves.  The  author,  in  fact,  is  heavily  burdened  with  the  enor- 
mous hypothesis  which  he  writes  to  maintain.  By  virtue  of  his  his- 
torical instinct  he  keeps  it  out  of  sight  as  far  as  he  can ;  but  still 
it  is  there.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  bias  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  gives 
rise  to  several  distressingly  unhistorical  phrases ;  as,  '  this  new  royal 
supremacy,'  '  Protestant  bishop,'  '  the  Catholic  religion  at  that  time  being 
attacked  by  the  new  heresies  springing  up  on  all  sides,'  '  the  church  in 
England.'     It  makes  the  writing  plaintive  in  tone. 

It  is  also  the  cause  of  a  peculiarity  that  has  been  sometimes  remarked 
in  books  of  this  kind  :  the  citing  of  the  official  language  of  compliment  or 
commendation,  as  if  it  had  a  particular  personal  reference  or  fitness.  Dr. 
Gasquet  lays  stress  on  the  language  of  Wolsey's  commission  on  Whiting's 
election :  that  '  the  document  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Whiting,' 
describing  him  as  '  an  upright  and  religious  monk,  a  provident  and  discreet 
man,  and  a  priest  commendable  for  his  life,  virtues,  and  learning  ; '  and 
affirming  that  '  he  had  shown  himself  watchful  and  circumspect  in  both 
spirituals  and  temporals,  and  had  proved  that  he  possessed  ability  and 
determination  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  monastery'  (p.  33).  For  tliis 
he  refers  to  Hearne's  Adam  de  Domerhmn,  where,  indeed,  we  find  Whiting 
described  as  proMim  et  religiosum  virum — virum  providum  et  discretum, 
morihus  et  scientia  commendahilem — in  spiritualihus  et  temporalibiis  cir- 
cumspectum,  scientem  et  valentem  iura  et  lihertates  conservare  et  tueri.  But 
then  in  the  same  volume  we  find  Walter  More,  who  was  elected  abbot  in 
1456,  described  in  a  similar  instrument  as  virum  providum  et  discretum, 
literarum  scientia,  vita  et  moribus  vierito  commendandum — in  spiritu- 
alihus et  temporalihus  plurimum  circumspectum,  valentem  et  scientem 
jurapredicti  monasterii  defendere  et  tueri  (Hearne's  Adam  de  Domerham, 
141).  We  have,  however,  to  thank  Dr.  Gasquet  for  his  interesting  study. 
The  only  contemporary  illustration  that  he  has  missed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  ignominious  obscurity  in  which  Henry  and  Cromwell  sought  to 
wrap  the  doom  of  Whiting,  is  the  strange  assertion  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Marillac,  a  fortnight  after  the  executions,  that  he  could  learn  no 
particulars  of  the  charge  against  him  and  Faringdon  of  Beading,  except 
that  it  was  '  the  relics  of  the  late  marquis  : '  whatever  he  may  mean.-  The 
venerable  abbot,  after  being  arraigned  at  Wells  as  a  thief  who  had  robbed 
his  own  church,  seems  to  have  been  shovelled  up  as  much  as  possible 
into  silence  or  unintelligible  rubbish. 

-  '  Je  n'ay  peu  entendre  aucune  particularity  de  ce  dont  ilz  estoient  chargez,  siiion 
^u'on  dist  que  c'estoient  les  reliques  du  feu  milord  marquis.' — Corrcsp.  Politique  ed, 
by  Kaulek,  p.  144  ;  referred  to  by  Gairdner,  Letters  ancL  Pajpers,  xiv.  pt.  1,  p.  214. 
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I  notice  that  Dr.  Gasquet  is  one  of  those  who  spell  the  name  of 
Nicolas  Sanders  without  the  final  s.  Can  anything  be  settled  about  that  ? 
8o  far  as  I  know,  this  way  of  spelling  the  name  came  in  recently  through 
the  person  who  translated  the  De  Schismate  of  Sanders  out  of  Latin  into 
English.  No  doubt  his  Latin  name  is  Sanderus  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  he 
Avas  Sander,  not  Sanders  ?  Shall  Reynolds  be  Reynold,  because  in  Latin 
he  is  Reynoldus  ?  The  name  was  entered  at  New  College  as  Saunders 
(Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxon.').  R.  W.  Dixon. 


Verhaftung  und  Gefaiigenschaft  des  Landgrafen  Philips  vonIies8en{ib¥l- 
1550).  Von  Db.  Gustav  Tubba.  (Wien :  in  Commission  bei  Carl 
Gerold's  Sohn.     1896.) 

Db.  Tubba  has  taken  advantage  of  the  discovery  in  the  Vienna  Court 
Library  of  two  important  documents  bearing  upon  the  captivity  of  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  to  revise  and  rewrite  his  essay 
on  the  circumstances  of  their  arrest  and  imprisonment,  which  was  briefly 
noticed  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Review  (vol.  x.  p.  160).  He  has 
made  it  clearer  than  ever  that  the  two  princes  who  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  inducing  the  landgrave  Philip  to  put  his  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  on  their  personal  guarantee  that  it  should  not  close  upon 
him,  had  reckoned — without  the  lion.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  form  a  curious  and  not  very  creditable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  To  begin  with,  in  the  Witten- 
berg capitulation,  to  which  John  Frederick  owed  his  life,  and  Maurice  his 
electoral  hat,  there  was  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  captivity  of  the 
former  was  to  be  perpetual,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
understanding  to  that  effect.  Again,  in  the  supplementary  articles  drawn 
up  by  the  elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  Maurice  (then  on  the 
eve  of  his  being  created  elector)  of  Saxony,  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
Philip  of  Hesse  against  a  doom  of  equal  severity,  there  was  not  a  word  to 
protect  him  against  detention  by  way  of  precaution  ;  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  exonerates  the  emperor  from  any 
suspicion  of  having  played  fast  and  loose  on  the  subject  with  the  two 
princes,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  afterwards  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
declared  that  *  the  mistake  had  been  their  own.'  Landgrave  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  entirely  taken  by  surprise  on  his  arrest  that  for  a 
time  he  declined  to  accompany  Alva  and  his  troops  on  their  departure 
from  Halle,  asserting  that  he  would  prefer  being  put  in  fetters  to  following 
his  own  free  will,  so  as  to  be  thought  by  the  world  fool  enough  to  have 
run  the  hazard  of  his  freedom.  The  mistake  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  of  Philip's  son-in-law  Maurice  was,  however,  committed  bona 
fide,  which  is  not  so  inexplicable  as  it  might  appear.  King  Ferdinand 
himself,  whose  loyalty  of  soul  was  unimpeachable,  had  advised  his  brother 
to  dispense,  if  possible,  with  the  arrest  of  the  landgrave,  and  even  when 
pressed  for  a  decisive  opinion  had  recommended  what  amounted  to  a 
merely  temporary  detention. 

The  landgrave  had  paid  his  fine  or  ransom,  and  two  at  least  of  his 
fortresses  were  in  process  of  demolition,  before  his  outlawry  was  revoked, 
but  he  still  remained  a  prisoner.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
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explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  given  to  the  diet  at  Augs- 
burg assumed  an  ahnost  academical  character,  when  the  misunderstanding 
was  by  the  two  electors  (Maurice  was  now  in  possession)  attributed  to  the 
use  in  the  supplementary  articles  of  the  German  language,  which  had 
proved  not  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  imperial  councillors.  Supplications 
from  various  quarters  ensued,  but  before  long  the  agitation  engendered 
by  the  Interim  began  to  suggest  bolder  methods  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
captivity.  It  was  on  12  Feb.  1550  that,  after  once  more  consulting  King 
Ferdinand,  and  this  time  being  decisively  advised  by  him  against  libe- 
rating the  landgrave,  the  emperor,  without  acquainting  his  brother  or 
giving  any  publicity  to  his  action,  caused  two  patents  to  be  drawn  up, 
fixing  the  duration  of  the  captivity  of  John  Frederick  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  and  that  of  Landgrave  Philip  for  fifteen  (in  the  original 
draft  it  had  been  ten)  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent.  These  are  the 
documents  of  which  Dr.  Turba  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
at  Vienna,  the  copies  printed  as  an  appendix  to  his  present  publication. 
As  for  Landgrave  Philip,  who  survived  to  1567,  he  never  had  cognisance 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formally  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment 
which  was  to  have  endured  till  1565.  The  course  of  events  had  set  him 
free  as  far  back  as  1552,  in  some  respects  at  least,  as  the  later  years  of 
his  reign  were  to  show,  a  sobered  politician. 

.     A.  W.  Ward. 


Archives  ou  Correspondance  inecUte  cle  la  Maison  d' Orange-Nassau. 
Sujjplemeiit  au  Becueil  de  M^  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  La  Corres- 
pondance du  Prince  Guillaume  d' Orange  avec  Jacques  de  Wesenbeke. 
Publiee  par  J.  F.  van  Someben.     (Utrecht :  Kemink  et  fils.     1896.) 

This  supplement  to  the  '  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange-Nassau '  fills  in 
an  important  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  a  critical  period.  It  furnishes 
fresh  materials  of  a  particularly  interesting  kind  for  writing  the  inner 
history  of  the  two  gloomy  years  1570-71,  when  the  fortunes  of  William 
of  Orange  and  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
The  first  armed  enterprise  of  William  on  behalf  of  his  oppressed  country- 
men had  collapsed  in  utter  and  ignominious  failure.  Unable  to  contend 
against  the  masterly  tactics  of  Alva,  he  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  frontier  of  France,  to  disband  his  forces,  and  finally  to  retire  a 
penniless  exile  to  Germany,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Dillenburg.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  William,  however,  was  far  from 
broken,  and,  as  the  present  publication  shows,  despite  his  almost 
desperate  situation  he  never  lost  hope,  but  was  ceaselessly  engaged  in 
preparations  for  renewing  the  struggle. 

There  is  a  special  interest  to  English  students  about  the  collection 
of  letters  and  documents,  115  in  all,  printed  in  this  volume,  from  the 
fact  that  with  a  single  exception  they  were  found  in  thia  country,  the 
majority  being  in  the  British  Museum,^  the  rest  in  the  Bodleian  library .^ 
Of  these  62  are  from  the  hand  of  William  himself,  and  almost  all 
addressed  to  Jacob  van  Wesenbeke.  This  Wesenbeke,  who  was  a  merchant 

J  Cotton  MSS.  Galba,  c.  iv. 

^  St.  Amand  MSB-,  Coxe  CaUCodd.  MgS.,  l  889. 
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and  sometime  pensionary  of  Antwerp,  was  throughout  the  years  1570-71 
the  prince's  most  confidential  agent  in  the  Netherlands,  energetically 
engaged  in  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  money,  in  going  about  from  place  to 
place  forming  plans  of  future  action,  testing  the  dispositions  of  leading 
citizens,  and  keeping  his  chief  well  in  touch  with  all  that  was  going  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  When  it  is  seen  that  M.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  in  his  'Archives'  only  gives  sixteen  letters  dated  1570  and 
five  dated  1571,  whereas  in  the  volume  under  review  we  find  eighty-seven 
belonging  to  1570  and  twenty  to  1571,  and  further  that  M.  Gachard  in 
his  *  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le  Taciturne  '  confines  himself  wholly  to 
the  prince's  correspondence  with  foreign  courts,  diplomatists,  or  great 
personages,  it  is  manifest  that  M.  van  Someren  has  here  opened  out  an 
altogether  new  storehouse  of  information  bearing  upon  these  years  of 
patient  secret  preparation  spent  by  William  at  Dillenburg. 

A  perusal  of  these  letters  leaves  the  mind  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  but  for  William  of  Orange  the  northern  Netherlands  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  southern.  All  evidence  concurs  in  showing 
that  in  1570  the  revolutionary  party  were  cowed  by  the  resolute 
policy  of  Alva,  and,  disheartened  by  failure  and  cruel  repression,  were 
in  no  disposition  to  run  needless  risks  in  the  future.  It  was  in  vain 
the  prince  begged  for  money  as  a  preliminary  to  raising  another  expe- 
ditionary force,  and  pleaded  his  absolute  lack  of  means  and  inability 
to  do  anything  before  he  had  received  funds.  He  always  met  with  a  steady 
refusal.  The  promise  was  made  that  contributions  should  be  raised,  but  no 
payments  were  to  be  made  until  William  had  actually  taken  the  field  with 
a  sufficient  army.  So  matters  were  at  a  deadlock,  and,  as  is  now  well 
known,  at  a  deadlock  they  would  have  remained  but  for  the  timely  loan 
of  10,000  fl.,  which  on  12  May  1572  Arend  van  Dorp  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment ventured  to  place  in  the  prince's  hands. ^  Everywhere  throughout 
these  letters  runs  the  same  dismal  complaint  of  lack  of  means.  Thus  on 
80  Oct.  1570  (p.  100)  Wilham  writes  to  Wesenbeke,  II  est  impossihle  que 
2J0ur  ce  temps-Id  je  puisse  avoh'  ung  homme  prest,  n'ayant  V argent,  and 
further  on  in  the  same  letter  (p.  101),  , 

car  n'estant  cecy  jeu  d'enffans,  et  n'ayant  d.  faire  a  si  petit  ennemi  qu'il  le 
faille  aucunement  contemner,  il  me  sanible  encoires  que  debvons  tout  cecy  bien 
peser  devant  que  I'enconimenclier  par  les  raisons  susdits,  puisque  on  ne  peult 
encoires  estre  asseure  de  la  moindre  somme  du  monde  d'argent. 

In  another  letter  to  Wesenbeke  (8  Jan.  1571,  pp.  223-4)  such  is 
William's  single-minded  eagerness  to  help  those  who  were  so  unwilling  or 
so  suspicious  as  not  to  trust  him  with  the  means  for  bringing  them  succour 
that  he  even  offers  to  allow  the  contributory  towns  to  send  commissioners  to 
see  that  their  money  shall  be  rightly  spent : 

D'aultrepart  comme  je  ne  cesse  d'excogiter  tons  les  meilleurs  moyens  que  je 
ne  puis  adviser  servir  a  I'advantage  de  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  bien  et  liberte  de  ce 
poure  peuple  tant  oppresse,  j'ay  pense  que  si  ces  villes  ont  le  desir  si  grand  d 
leur  delivrance  comme  ilz  en  font  la  demonstration,  quelles  regardassent  de 
s'entreaccorder,  et  de  furnir  entre  elles  par  ensamble  quelque  somme  de  deniers 
pour  I'entretenement  de  quelques  trois  ou  quatre  mille  chevaulx  et  de  I'enfanterie 

"  Brieven  en  omiitgegeven  Stukhen  van  Jonkhecr  Arend  van  Dorp,  Inleiding, 
pp.  xxxiv-xxxvi, 

8  b2 
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ib  I'advenant,  et  ce  pour  ung  an,  ou  an  et  demy,  ce  que  facillement  se  pourra 
faire  moyennant  la  somme  de  huyct  ou  neuf  mille  florins  par  an,  et  je  leur 
pourray  par  ce  moien  tenir  lesdis  gens  tousjours  prestz  pour  a  toutes  occasions 
qui  se  pourront  presenter  tant  plustost  les  venir  secourir  et  avecq  I'ayde  de 
Dieu  les  tirer  hors  ces  miseres  et  servitude.  Parquoy  ferez  bien  d'y  adviser 
Ting  peu  de  prez,  et  regarder  avecq  aultres  que  vous  trouverez  confidens,  quel 
moien  on  pourroit  a  cela  tenir,  me  [mandant  ?1  par  apres  de  rapparence  que 
vous  y  trouverez,  bien  entendu  toutes  fois  que  ladicte  somme  de  viij"  ou  ix  mill 
florins  ne  seroit  point  pour  les  faire  marcher,  mais  seullement  pour  les  tenir 
prestz  et  appercheuz  pour  a  toutes  occasions  qui  se  pomroient  presenter  les 
avoir  tant  plus  seurement  et  secretement  A  la  main.  Et  ou  ilz  pourroient  avoir 
aucune  suspition  que  je  me  vouldroys  ayder  dudit  argent  pour  mon  particulier, 
je  seray  content  que  eulx  deputent  quelques  commissaires  pour  par  eulx  estre 
faictz  les  payements  a  ceulx  que  j'auray  en  retenue. 

And  again  later  still  (11  May  1571,  p.  248)  with  a  touch  of  reproachful  re- 
signation he  replies  to  his  agent's  good  tidings  as  to  the  feeling  in  Holland — 

J'entendspar  vostredicte  lettre  assez  I'alteration  qui  est  par  toute  la  Hollande 
et  aUlemrs  contre  le  due  d'Alve  et  aultres  Espagnols,  mais  tant  et  si  longuement 
qu'ilz  ne  vuellent  monstrer  aultres  efifectz  pour  leur  delivrance  la  seule  volunte 
ne  nous  peult  aider. 

These  letters  further  illustrate  a  fact  already  tolerably  well  demon- 
strated by  published  records  of  the  time,  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  was  political  rather  than  religious.  The  demand 
of  Alva  for  the  tenth  penny  and  his  other  exactions,  and  his  infringe- 
ments of  established  rights  and  privileges,  aroused  far  more  discontent 
than  his  severity  towards  heretics.  Even  after  the  uprising  of  1572, 
when  the  movement  assumed  a  more  distinctively  Calvinist  character,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
revolted  provinces  remained  cathoUc,  and  that  the  prince  himself  was 
always  in  favour  of  reUgious  toleration.  William  was  doubtless  in  no 
small  degree  impelled  to  play  the  part  he  did  from  religious  conviction, 
but  even  he,  when  recounting  to  Wesenbeke  (12  Sept.  1570)  the  various 
acts  of  the  tyrant  that  called  for  resistance,  makes  no  special  mention  of 
the  religious  question.    His  words  are — 

Je  n'ay  volu  faillir  k  mon  debvoir  les  exhorter  tons  generalement  et  prier  qu'ilx 
veuillent  prendre  le  faict  k  ceur  et  en  temps  obvier  et  resister  k  ceste  mi  sere  et 
tirannie  avant  que  le  tirant  se  puisse  ancores  plus  remforcer  tant  par  erection  de 
citadeUes,  remforcements  de  gens  de  gueiTe  estrangiers,  sasissement  des  biens 
des  Estats  que  de  particuliers,  novelles  impositions  et  tallies  que  aiiltres 
opressions  et  moiens  qu'il  trouverat  journellement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  to  show  the  value  of 
this  correspondence.  During  the  two  years  of  anxious  waiting  at 
Dillenburg  constant  communications  were  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
liberator  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  various  towns  of  the  north, 
and  at  different  times  plans  were  laid  for  surprising  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  Deventer,  Zutphen,  Brill,  Hoorn,  Campen,  Enkhuizen,  Loevestein, 
Rotterdam,  and  other  places,  though,  as  the  letters  show,  failure  continued 
to  be  written  on  all  the  prince's  schemes  and  efforts,  only  the  rarest 
gleams  of  good  fortune  relie\'ing  the  persistent  gloom. 

Bome  thirty  letters  out  of  this  Wesenbeke  correspondence  had  been 
already  published  by  M.  Kervyn  van   Lettenhove  in  hig  •  Documents 
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inedits  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  du  XVP  Siecle ; '  they  have  been  reprinted 
here  partly  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  partly  because  in  several  in- 
stances the  text  as  it  stood  in  the  '  Documents  inedits '  was  found  by 
M.  van  Someren  to  need  revision  and  correction.  A  curious  instance  of 
this  may  be  found  in  a  letter  dated  22  Aug.  1570  (p.  71).  The  prince, 
in  sending  through  Wesenbeke  their  commission  to  the  sieurs  de  Druynen 
and  de  Snoey,  and  wishing  them  good  success,  enjoins  that  they  are  to 
use  all  discretion  and  prevision  possible,  vienantz  la  imnse  en  lieu  seure  d 
ce  que  les  marchans  ou  aultres  n'y  mettent  les  tnains  dessus.  Kervyn 
here  reads  princesse  instead  of  prinse,  and  in  a  note  he  gives  the  ex- 
planation that  the  '  princess  '  here  spoken  of  must  be  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
bride  of  Philip,  a  mistake  which  he  repeats  in  another  work  ( '  Les 
Huguenots  et  les  Gueux,'  ii.  242-3) : — 

La  jeune  archiduchesse  d'Autriche  est  attendiie  a  Nimegue.  II  ne  s'agit  de  rien 
moms  que  de  I'enlever  si  son  escorte  est  peu  nombreuse.  Le  prince  d'Orange 
a  recommande  qu'on  la  conduise  en  lieu  sur  et  qu'elle  ne  tombe  pas  entre  les 
mains  des  marchands  :  11  la  considere  surtout  comme  un  gage,  et  sans  doute  a 
ses  yeux  elle  doit  repondre  de  la  delivrance  du  comte  du  Buren. 

Well  may  the  writer  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  secret 
instructions  to  Wesenbeke  with  the  order  that  William  issued  a  few  days 
after  bidding  his  adherent  to  treat  with  respect  the  vessel  bearing  the 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  to  allow  it  to  pass.  Possibly  there  may  be 
errors  of  a  similar  character  in  M.  van  Someren's  collations  of  these  letters, 
though  it  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy. 
Each  letter  in  this  volume  has  a  descriptive  heading,  followed  by  full 
references  to  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Library  Catalogues, 
accompanied  by  the  date.  There  is  also  an  index  to  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  mentioned  in  the  book.  Geokoe  Edmundson. 


The  Archpriest  Controversy.  Documents  relating  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  1597-1602.  Edited  from  the  Petyt  MSS. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  Thomas  Geaves  Law,  Librarian  to  the  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh.     (London  :  Camden  Society.     1890.) 

When  Mr.  Law  published  his  memorable  volume  in  1889,  containing  an 
'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Conflicts  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  he  wellnigh  exhausted  his  subject ;  but  while 
this  book  was  passing  through  the  press  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  made  known  the  existence  of  the 
valuable  documents  in  the  Middle  Temple  Library  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Petyt  MSS.  It  must  have  been  vexatious  to  so  careful  and 
thorough  a  student  as  Mr.  Law  to  find  that  he  had  overlooked,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  much  curious  supplementary  matter,  affording 
an  abundance  of  illustration  to  what  he  had  himself  collected  and  made 
good  use  of.  The  letters  and  papers  to  be  found  in  this  volume  form  the 
first  instalment  of  selections  from  the  Petyt  MSS.  and  have  very  properly 
been  issued  by  the  Camden  Society.  They  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  reading.  Letters  written  by  polemics  and  partisans  who  have 
worked  themselves   up  to   fever  heat  in  the  furnace  of  affliction    and 
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under  a  keen  sense  of  wrong  on  the  one  part,  while  a  fierce  passion 
of  zeal  for  domination  was  provoking  the  other  side  to  violence  of 
language  and  something  more  on  the  other — such  letters  never  are 
pleasant  reading.  The  history  of  this  little  warfare  nevertheless  is 
eminently  suggestive.  While  the  Roman  priests  were  still  liable  to 
be  barbarously  slaughtered  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
—  though  the  very  ferocity  and  detestable  cruelty  of  that  law  had 
horrified  the  feeble  conscience  of  the  nation  too  much  to  allow  of 
the  ghastly  penalties  continuing  to  be  enforced — here  were  the  members 
of  the  Roman  communion  in  England  divided  into  two  camps  as 
fiercely  opposed  to  one  another  as  any  Jews  and  Samaritans  could 
have  been  in  the  old  days.  And  yet  so  secretly  was  the  leaven  of  schism 
working  among  the  recusants  lay  and  clerical,  and  so  well  did  they 
keep  their  secrets  to  themselves,  that  even  men  in  high  position  in 
church  and  state  knew  astonishingly  little  about  it.  The  unspeakable 
ruffian  Topclifie  fell  into  disgrace  about  1596,  and  the  persecution 
appears  to  have  abated  from  that  time.  The  queen  and  Cecil  left  the 
Romanists  very  much  to  their  own  devices,  keeping  the  priests  in  prison 
but  winking  at  the  large  collections  that  were  made  for  their  support  all 
over  the  country. 

How  the  '  schism  '  began  ;  how  actually  from  the  imprisoned  priests 
appeals  were  formally  made  to  Rome ;  how  the  Jesuits  under  the 
influence  of  Parsons  were  stirring  heaven  and  earth  to  dominate  over 
the  secular  priests  who  had  no  sort  of  organisation  ;  how  resolutely, 
though  not  without  a  certain  vulgarity  of  recrimination,  these  latter 
fought  the  battle  of  the  books  and  protests  and  statements  and  memorials  ; 
how  they  were  worsted  and  humiliated  at  first ;  how  they  achieved  a 
certain  sort  of  triumph  at  last ;  how  Rome  sent  briefs  to  them  imposing 
silence,  threatened  excommunication,  and  spake  out  in  the  usual  style, 
Mr.  Law  has  shown  very  clearly  in  the  book  issued  eight  years  ago.  The 
documents  now  in  course  of  publication  are,  as  I  have  said,  supplementary 
and  illustrative  of  this  narrative,  and  clear  up  some  points,  explain  some 
difficulties,  which  still  remain  difficulties  however  in  the  main,  whilst  they 
give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  characters  of  the  combatants  on  one  side 
and  the  other  such  as  every  student  of  this  subject  and  of  the  general 
religious  history  of  the  last  six  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  bound  to  take 
into  account.  Those  six  years  Avere  years  of  comparative  quiet  for  the 
unhappy  priests  and  their  conscientious  supporters.  Perhaps  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  hopes  which  really  were  idle  ones.  That  they 
indulged  some  wild  hopes— hopes  that  with  the  coming  of  the  new  king 
they  would  meet  with  at  least  toleration,  and  in  the  near  future  that 
something  very  much  more  would  follow — that  seems  to  be  clear.  But 
the  terrible  disappointment  came ;  and  when  the  madness  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  startled  and  shocked  the  nation  the  disappointment  of  the 
sanguine  ones  was  complete.  It  is  almost  wonderful  that  it  was  not 
crushing.  Augustus  Jessopp. 
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What  was  the  Gunpoivder  Plot  ?  By  the  Eev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.   (London  : 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.     1896.) 
What    Gunpoioder    riot    ivas.      By   S.   R.  Gardiner,   D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

(London  :  Longmans.     1897.) 
The  Problem  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.     (In  reply  to  Professor  Gardiner.) 

First  article.     The  Month,  No.  399.     (London  :  Longmans.) 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  give  my  opinion  upon  two  very  interesting  books. 
In  the  first,  Father  Gerard,  a  priest  of  my  own  religion  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  order  for  which  I  have  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion and  no  little  affection,  asks  a  question.  In  the  second  Mr.  Gardiner 
replies  to  it.  Father  Gerard's  question  suggests  another  :  Did  he  write  his 
book  with  the  object  of  seeking  information,  or  of  imparting  it  ?  The 
treatise  conveys  to  my  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  intended  to  be  rather 
didactic  than  inquisitive,  its  object  being  to  teach  its  readers  first,  '  that 
the  history '  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  *  commonly  received  is  certainly 
untrue,'  and  secondly, '  that  the  whole  transaction  was  dexterously  contrived 
for  the  purpose  which  in  fact  it  opportunely  served,'  by  Salisbury. 
It  appears  to  me  unjust  to  blame  Father  Gerard,  as  certain  critics  have 
blamed  him,  because  this  particular  work  of  his  is  not  history,  but 
special  pleading.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  is 
history.  He  gives  his  own  views  upon  an  event  in  history ;  but  his 
book  is  professedly  destructive  of  what  has  passed  for  history,  and  not 
constructive  of  history.  If  we  sometimes  seem  to  hear  him  say : 
'  What  ?  Eemember  you  are  on  your  oath.  Now  do  be  careful ! '  or,  *  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  professional  experience,  was  I  so  astounded  as  when  the  witness  told 
us,'  &c.,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  break  down 
evidence  and  to  discredit  witnesses  ;  and  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so,  if  he  pleases.  In  his  counter-reply.  Father  Gerard  again  assumes  the 
tone  of  a  special  pleader ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  tone  of  a  special 
pleader  manfully  struggling  with  a  weak  case. 

Father  Gerard  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  respondent.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
dealt  with  each  of  his  doubts,  his  difiiculties,  and  his  real  or  imaginary 
'discrepancies.'  Best  of  all,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  as  respectful  to  Father 
Gerard's  religion  as  he  is  to  Father  Gerard  himself.  He  freely  admits 
that  the  good  Jesuit  '  gives  us  hard  nuts  to  crack  ; '  but  his  *  first  hypo- 
thesis is  that  the  traditional  story  is  true — cellar,  mine,  the  Monteagle 
letter  and  all ;  '  another  is  that  '  the  attempt  to  make  Salisbury  the 
originator  of  the  plot  for  his  own  purposes  breaks  down  entirely.' 

Much  of  the  matter  in  dispute  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
documents  in  the  well-known  *  Gunpowder  Plot  Book,'  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  have  been  tampered  with,  and  how  far  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners 
examined  was  genuine,  or  previously  prepared,  drafted,  and  suggested. 
Both  questions,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  lengthy  details  of  a  docu- 
mentary dispute  and  on  the  other  the  intricacies  of  comparisons  between 
the  evidence  of  various  witnesses,  would  demand  an  amount  of  analysis 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  review.  To  say  that  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  Father  Gerard  on  both  questions  may  appear  to  be 
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begging  them.  Such,  however,  is  my  honest  impression.  Mr.  Gardiner 
insists  upon  the  variety  of  creed,  party,  and  character  of  the  commissioners 
before  whom  the  conspirators  were  examined,  from  which  it  follows  that 
it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for  Salisbury,  by  the  suggestion  of 
malpractice,  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  hatred. 

Because  the  governor  of  the  Tower  writes  that  '  Thomas  Winter  doth 
find  his  hand  so  strong,  as  after  dinner  he  will  settle  himself  to  write 
that  he  hath  verbally  declared  to  your  lordship,'  Father  Gerard  thinks 
'the  inference  is  certainly  suggested  that  torture  had  been  used  until  the 
prisoner's  spirit  was  sufficiently  broken  to  tell  the  story  required  of  him.' 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  '  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Winter's  evidence  was 
procured  by  torture,'  and  he  adds :  '  Considering  that  he  had  a  ball 
through  his  shoulder  a  fortnight  before,  the  suggestion  of  torture  is  hardly 
needed  to  find  a  cause  for  his  having  for  some  time  been  unable  to  use 
his  hand.'  As  to  Salisbury  having  been,  as  Father  Gerard  alleges,  the 
originator  of  the  plot,  Mr.  Gardiner  replies  that,  '  at  the  time  when  the 
plot  was  started,  he  had  already  pushed  James  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wished  him  to  go  ; '  and  again,  at  that  date,  he  was 
'  in  less  need  than  in  the  preceding  year  of  producing  an  ima.ginary  or 
half -imaginary  plot  to  frighten  a  king  who  had  already  come  round  to  his 
ideas.'  Mr.  Gardiner  also  adduces  considerable  and  weighty  evidence  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  government  concerning  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  even  subsequently  to  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 
Father  Gerard  has  found  '  difficulties '  respecting  the  amount  of  gun- 
powder and  its  storage.  Mr.  Gardiner  submits  that  some  of  these  are 
owing  to  an  error  in  supposing  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  have  contained 
400  pounds,  whereas  in  reality  it  contained  100.  This  is  not  the  only 
error  or  inaccuracy  of  which  Mr.  Gardiner  accuses  Father  Gerard,  who, 
in  his  counterblast  in  the  Month,  retorts  by  claiming  Mr.  Gardiner  as  a 
particeps  criminis.  '  Mr.  Gardiner,'  says  Father  Gerard,  '  has  called  John 
Sir  Everard  Digby's  eldest  son,  whereas  he  was  his  second  son.'  True ; 
but  this  in  no  way  affects  Mr.  Gardiner's  argument. 

Father  Gerard,  again,  is  much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  where  the 
conspirators  could  possibly  have  concealed  all  the  stones  and  soil  which 
they  dug  up  in  making  the  mine.  Mr.  Gardiner  asks  whether  it  is  '  so 
very  difficult  to  surmise.'  '  The  nights  were  long  and  dark,  and  the 
river  was  very  close.'  In  his  '  Reply  to  Professor  Gardiner,'  Father 
Gerard  insists  that,  in  order  to  conceal  them,  the  stones  would  have  to 
be  immersed  below  low  water  mark,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  that 
probably  the  river-bank  *  shelved  gradually,  so  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
required  spot,  the  conspirators  would  have  had  to  flounder  or  wade  in 
the  dark  with  their  burden  of  stones  over  a  bed  of  ooze.'  But  why  should 
the  conspirators  wade  or  flounder  in  the  bed  of  ooze  '?  All  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  throw  their  stones  into  the  bed  of  ooze,  when 
they  Avould  soon  sink  out  of  sight.  The  cellar  presents  even  more 
stumbUng-blocks  to  Father  Gerard  than  the  mine  and  the  gunpowder, 
and  he  gives  interesting  plans  and  pictures  relating  to  it.  Quite  as  inter- 
esting pictures  and  plans  are  given  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  gently  but 
resolutely  endeavours  to  remove  the  stumbhng-blocks.     Over  the  '  dis- 
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crepancies '  in  the  discovery  there  is  another  passage  of  arms,  in  which, 
to  my  mind,  the  layman  has  the  best  of  the  conflict. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  reply  are  the 
last  (vi.  and  vii.),  on  '  The  Government  and  the  Catholics '  and  '  The 
Government  and  the  Priests.'  As  a  whole,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
fairness  and  the  charity  of  their  spirit  towards  the  religion  professed  by 
Father  Gerard.     In  the  sixth  chapter,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner  says  : — 

On  22  Feb.  1604,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  the  banishment  of  the 
priests.  .  .  .  For  our  purposes,  the  most  important  of  its  results  was  that  it  pro- 
duced the  Gunpowder  Plot.  .  .  .  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
penal  laws  upon  the  laity,  as  affording  a  motive  for  the  plot,  is  so  much  misplaced 
rhetoric. 

Here  I  confess  myself  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gardiner.  A  writer  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  plot  ascribes  that  desperate  act,  not  to  one 
proclamation,  or  to  any  single  enactment,  but  to  a  series  of  persecutions, 
sufferings,  and  disabilities,  combined  with  fears  for  the  future.  ('  Narrative 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,'  Gerard,  p.  50.)  The  English  Cathohcs,  he  says, 
were 

trodden  upon  by  every  Puritan  .  .  .  made  a  prey  for  every  follower  of  the  Court 
.  .  .  pursued  by  every  churchwarden  and  minister  .  .  .  hauled  to  every  sessions 
.  .  .  wronged  on  every  side  by  the  process  of  excommunication  or  outlawry,  and 
forced  to  seek  their  own  by  law,  and  then  also  to  be  denied  by  law,  because  they 
were  Papists. 

And  he  adds  :— 

These  things  they  would  not  endure  now  to  begin  afresh  after  so  long  en- 
durance, and  therefore  began  amongst  themselves  to  consult  what  remedy  they 
might  apply  to  all  these  evils  ...  so  that  it  seems  they  did  not  so  much  respect 
what  the  remedy  were,  or  how  it  might  be  procured,  as  that  it  might  be  sure  and 
speedy — to  wit,  to  take  effect  before  the  end  of  the  Parliament,  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  expect  their  greatest  harm. 

This  and  other  evidence  of  a  similar  nature  leads  me  to  believe  the 
motive  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been  something  much  less  exalted  than 
an  overweening  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  clergy. 
-  Mr.  Gardiner  himself  seems  to  support  my  theory  that  the  plot  was 
rather  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  oppressions  than  of  one  edict,  in 
his  *  History  of  England '  (vol.  i.  p.  235),  where  I  understand  him  to  say 
that,  although  '  perhaps  the  design  had  not  completely  taken  shape,'  '  the 
idea  arose  within  '  Catesby's  mind  of  *  righting  the  grievous  wrong  by 
destroying  both  the  king  and  parliament  by  means  of  gunpowder  and  of 
establishing  a  catholic  government  in  their  place,'  many  months  before 
the  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  the  priests.  I  speak,  however, 
under  correction  ;  for  I  have  not  quoted  the  above  clauses  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Gardiner  is  not  the  only  autho- 
rity who  has  responded  to  Father  John  Gerard's  question.  Another 
Father  John  Gerard,  also  a  Jesuit,  and  already  quoted,  answered  it  in 
anticipation,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  (see  '  Life  of  Father  John 
Gerard,'  pp.  ccxxx-ccxxxvii).  To  the  question,  *  What  was  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  ? '   he  replies  :  '  A  most  odious  treason  of  destroying  the  king's 
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majesty  and  all  in  the  parliament  house  with  powder.'  Is  this  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  account  of  the  plot  '  commonly  received '  ?  But  Father 
Gerard  of  the  nineteenth  century  hesitates  to  accept  the  evidence  concern- 
ing the  plot  furnished  by  Father  Gerard  of  the  seventeenth  century,  because 
the  latter  '  assumes  the  truth  of  the  government  story  ;  '  and  one  of  his 
reasons  for  thus  hesitating  is  that  the  seventeenth-century  Father  Gerard 
gives  evidence  that  a  government  story  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
untrue.  Yet  the  witness  to  this  untruth  believed  the  government  story 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and,  as  he  knew  intimately  some  of  the  con- 
spirators as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  country,  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
nineteenth-century  Father  Gerard.  The  question  *  What  was  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  ?  '  was  also  answered  by  another  contemporary  catholic  priest, 
namely,  Blackwell,  the  archpriest,  and  the  representative  of  the  pope  in 
the  British  islands.  He  said  that  it  was  *  a  detestable  device,'  '  an 
intolerable,  uncharitable,  scandalous,  and  desperate  fact.'  (Tierney's 
Notes  to  Dodd's  '  Church  History,'  iv.  64.) 

A  considerable  portion  of  Father  Gerard's  work  is  aimed  against 
Salisbury ;  and  even  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  repudiates  the  theory  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  plot,  says  that,  '  if  he  had  either  partially  or 
wholly  invented  the  plot  itself,'  Salisbury  *  would  have  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  infamous  ministers  known  to  history.'  Very  pro- 
bably, but  perhaps  not  necessarily.  And  now  I  fear  I  am  about  to 
incur  the  censure  of  both  Father  Gerard  and  Mr.  Gardiner  at  once, 
by  suggesting  that,  even  if  Salisbury  had  been  the  originator  of  the 
plot,  his  conduct  might  possibly,  although  not  probably,  have  been 
defensible.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  case  of  conscience  submitted 
by  Catesby  to  Father  Garnet.  Let  us  suppose  Salisbury  also  going  to 
Father  Garnet  and  submitting  his  case  of  conscience.  We  will  imagine 
him  saying — 

I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  certain  desperate  men  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  destroy  the  crown  and  constitution  ;  and  that  they  have 
the  diabolical  intention  of  overawing  the  government  by  effecting  some  appall- 
ing catastrophe,  fatal  to  many  persons  of  high  position.  How,  or  where,  I  know 
not.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  they  have  themselves  decided  upon  any  very 
definite  plan  of  action.  Now  my  best  chance  of  preventing  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  of  bringing  those  who  contemplate  it  to  justice,  would  be  to  devise,  and  to  get 
suggested  to  these  rascals,  an  apparently  feasible  project,  to  take  care  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  them  of  "preparing  for  it,  until  they  should  have 
done  amply  suflBcient  to  incriminate  themselves,  and  then  to  arrest  them.  I  do 
not  wish  to  induce  them  to  commit  a  sin,  but  I  believe  they  have  already  every  in- 
tention of  committing  one.  My  object  is  first  to  prevent  the  evil  they  aim  at, 
and  secondly  to  bring  them  to  justice.  Should  I  be  justified  in  doing  what  I 
propose  ? 

Not  being  a  theologian,  I  will  not  speculate  as  to  the  reply  which 
Father  Garnet  would  have  given  ;  but  I  will  take  leave  of  the  past  to 
quote  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  recent  history.  When  the 
Fenians  intended  a  raid  upon  Canada,  the  English  government's  servant, 
Le  Caron  (see  '  Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Secret  Service,'  p.  81  seq.)  not 
only  took  the  tremendous  and  dreadful  oath  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
but  became  '  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General '  in 
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the  Fenian  army.  Holding  that  rank  in  that  army,  he  made  secret' 
arrangements  with  the  enemy  which  he  was  to  oppose,  that  its  troops 
should  be  concealed  among  some  trees  opposite  the  exact  spot  at  which 
the  soldiers  under  his  command  were  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  so 
that  his  own  men  should  receive  '  a  deadly  volley  straight  into  their 
ranks,'  as  they  gaily  and  unsuspectingly  marched  along  a  pretty  valley, 
while  he  watched  the  proceedings  from  a  neighbouring  hill. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  defend  either  Le  Caron  or  the  govern- 
ment which  he  served ;  but,  if  Salisbury  lured  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  to  their  deaths,  and  thereby  eclipsed  their  misdeeds  with 
his  own,  what  shall  be  said  of  Le  Caron,  the  paid  agent  of  the  British 
crown,  or  of  the  statesman  who  was  the  chief  minister  of  that  crown 
when  Le  Caron  lured  the  Fenians  to  their  deaths  ? 

As  to  the  lesser  count  that,  if  Salisbury  did  not  originate  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  he  was  at  least  cognisant  of  it  at  a  very  early  stage,  what, 
may  I  ask,  would  Father  Gerard  have  had  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  Does  he  think  he  ought  to  have  warned  the  conspirators  that 
the  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them  ?  If  the  police  were  now  to 
discover  a  design  to  rob  a  certain  house,  would  their  duty  be  to  give 
timely  notice  to  the  intending  housebreakers,  or  would  it  be  to  watch 
the  house  in  question  and  to  arrest  the  burglars  in  the  very  act  of 
robbing  it  ? 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  two  books 
■ — the  article  in  the  Month  is  of  a  very  different  class  of  writing — 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  notice,  afford,  when  taken 
together,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  literature  relating  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  that  has  been  produced  in  modern  times ;  and,  while 
fully  admitting  the  originality,  vivacity,  and  skill  with  which  Father 
Gerard  has  asked  his  question,  I  must  emphasise  my  admiration  of  the 
temper,  taste,  power,  and  success  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  reply  to  it.      T.  L. 

The  Flight  of  the  King.    By  Allan  Fea.    (London  :  John  Lane.   1897.) 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book  contains,  first  of  all,  an  account  of 
the  route  taken  by  Charles  II  in  his  flight  from  Worcester,  with 
views  of  the  different  houses  in  which  he  was  concealed  and  pictures  of 
relics,  such  as  the  king's  gloves,  and  the  mementos  which  he  gave  to  his 
preservers.  The  itinerary  is  based  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
authorities,  is  more  detailed  than  any  yet  published,  and  corrects  in 
many  points  earlier  narratives  of  the  king's  escape.  The  accounts  of 
his  wanderings  in  Dorsetshire  and  his  stay  in  Wiltshire  are  examples. 
In  the  latter,  the  notes  of  Colonel  Robert  Phelips,  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  . 
collection,  have  been  utilised.  Throughout  the  king's  steps  have  been 
carefully  traced,  and  the  author  has  evidently  gone  over  the  ground 
himself  with  the  contemporary  narrative  in  his  hand.  '  The  first 
part  of  the  work,'  he  explains,  '  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  tour  taken  in 
the  present  day,  the  thread  of  the  story  being  sustained  throughout 
from  various  authentic  and  contemporary  sources,  and  from  family  and 
local  tradition,  not  hitherto  recorded  in  a  collective  form.'  Some  of  these 
traditions  and  anecdotes   awaken  a  little  scepticism ;  but  these  little 
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excrescences  do  not  diminish  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Fea's  book,  and  for 
many  persons  they  will  increase  its  interest.  An  amusing  appendix  on 
*  Erroneous  Traditions  of  Charles  the  Second's  Escape  '  brings  together  a 
collection  of  the  fictions  to  which  that  romantic  incident  gave  rise,  and 
will  disconcert  some  local  antiquarians,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
lessen  the  number  of  *  hiding-places  of  Charles  II'  which  are  shown  to 
tourists.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  five  narratives  not 
included  in  Hughes's  '  Boscobel  Tracts,'  thus  making  this  a  necessary 
supplement  to  that  work.  The  narratives  are  not  new,  for  all  have  been 
printed  before  in  different  places,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
collected.  The  editor  corrects  in  very  many  places  the  version  of  Captain 
Ellesdon's  Letter  printed  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  and  the  '  Boscobel 
Tracts.'  In  conclusion,  the  numerous  portraits  of  the  Lanes,  the  Penderels, 
and  others  who  assisted  the  king,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  Norton,  Carlos, 
Gounter,  and  other  families  deserve  special  mention.  C.  H.  Firth. 


Une  Coiir  et  un  Aventurier  au  XVIII'  Siecle  :  h  Baron  de  Bipperda. 
D'apres  des  documents  in^dits  des  Archives  Imperiales  de  Vienne  et 
des  Archives  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  Paris.  Par 
Gabeiel  Syveton.     (Paris :  Leroux.     1896.) 

De.  Ottocae  Webee's  learned  monograph  on  the  quadruple  alliance 
has  found  a  successor  in  M.  Syveton's  substantial  volume  of  some  300 
pages  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1725)  and  the  secret  articles  which  were 
its  complement.  The  gist  of  the  author's  studies  lies  between  pp.  67 
and  159.  Here  he  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  alliance  from  the  reports  of  the  imperial  Secret  Conference  on  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  Eipperda.  This  committee  consisted  of  Prince 
Eugene,  Starhemberg,  and  Sinzendorf,  of  whom  the  first  two  were 
sceptical  on  the  advantages  of  the  volte-face  in  diplomacy.  The  difference 
of  opinion  rendered  discussion  more  full  and  the  reports  more  valuable, 
so  that  probably  the  Austrian  view  of  the  situation  is  now  before  us  in 
tolerable  completeness.  Students  will  welcome  the  Latin  text  of  the 
fifteen  secret  articles  signed  in  November  1725.  M.  Syveton  himself 
unearthed  this  document,  which  Arneth  was  unable  to  find ;  he  seems, 
however,  to  be  unaware  that  the  Spanish  copy  of  the  Latin  text  exists 
at  Alcala,'  and  has  previously  been  utilised. 

Valuable  as  M.  Syveton's  book  is,  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  its 
title.  There  is  little  that  is  new  about  Eipperda,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  negotiations  is  somewhat  thin.  Eipperda's  own  letters 
from  Vienna  are  to  be  found  at  Alcala,  and  it  is  unfortimate  that  they  have 
not  been  made  use  of  for  this  work.^  M.  Syveton  doubts  whether  Eipperda 
played  any  important  part  in  Spain  previous  to  his  mission  to  Vienna  ; 
he  is  sceptical  even  as  to  his  superintendence  of  the  cloth  factories.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  proofs  of  an  assertion  so  generally 
accepted,  but  we  happen  to  have  two  notes  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 
In  July  1718  the  duke  of  Parma  had  news  from  Spain  that  Eipperda 

'  Alcala,  Legajo  3369,  No.  31. 

^  Since  this  review  was  WTitten  these  letters  have  been  printed  by  A.  E.  Villa  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Jan.  1897. 
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would  probably  live  in  Madrid  and  have  control  of  the  cloth  factories.^ 
In  April  1726  Alberoni,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  V,  encloses  an  anonymous 
sketch  of  Eipperda's  career,  which  states  that  he  was  made  dirccteur  des 
manufactures,  that  some  time  afterwards  he  ceased  to  hold  this  position, 
but  that  the  writer  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been  dismissed  by 
Alberoni.^ 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Austro- Spanish  alliance  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  M.  Syveton's  theory  of  its  inception  is  this :  The  old 
Spanish  party  had  long  desired  matrimonial  connexion  between  the 
imperial  and  Spanish  houses ;  to  this  policy  the  queen's  stepfather,  the 
duke  of  Parma,  had  intermittently  inclined,  and  even  Alberoni  had 
desperately  clutched  at  it  immediately  before  his  fall ;  this  policy  Elizabeth 
now  caught  up  and  converted  to  her  own  ends,  ultimately  substituting  her 
own  sons  for  those  of  Philip's  first  marriage.  M,  Syveton  has  no  belief 
in  Eipperda's  statement  that  the  project  was  his  own,  but  is  disposed  to 
credit  the  king's  tale  that  he  and  his  wife  devised  the  scheme  in  their 
carriage  between  Madrid  and  the  Prado.  In  claiming  credit  for  a  bright 
idea  Philip  and  Elizabeth  are  nearly  as  imworthy  of  belief  as  Ripperda. 
There  is  this  much  in  the  latter's  favour  :  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Luis  he  told  the  duke  of  Parma's  agent,  Scotti,  that  he  had  a  scheme 
for  marrying  Ferdinand  to  an  archduchess,  and  that  he  felt  confident  of 
success.''  M.  Syveton  believes  that  Ripperda  was  elected  as  envoy  to  Vienna 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  unimportance  :  Quant  au  motif  qui  fit  choisir 
Bipperda  pour  cette  mission  ddlicate,  c'est  simplement  le  peu  d'im- 
portance  du  personnaye  :  son  absence  ne  serait  pas  remarquee  a  la  cour, 
son  envoi  n'attirerait  pas  V attention.  On  the  other  hand  Orendayn  was 
intended  to  replace  the  anglophil  Grimaldo  in  the  conduct  of  this  diplo- 
matic revolution.  As  far  as  concerns  Orendayn  this  is  correct,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  most  important  negotiation  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  should  be  trusted  to  an  unknown  nonentity ;  Ripperda  no  doubt 
exaggerated  his  influence  with  the  queen,  as  he  exaggerated  everything, 
but  Scotti's  not  infrequent  references  to  him  before  the  mission  prove 
that  he  was  a  well-known  figure  in  court  circles,  and  that  his  mysterious 
journey  from  the  first  excited  strong  curiosity.''  Scotti  is  on  this  subject 
a  first-rate  authority,  because,  though  not  entrusted  with  political  secrets, 
he  was  the  queen's  chief  personal  friend.  M.  Syveton  forgets  that  the 
imperial  government  had  in  earlier  days  employed  Ripperda,  that  Prince 
Eugene  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  that  he  obtained  his 
introduction  to  Elizabeth  through  the  duke  of  Parma,  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor.  Ripperda  was  likely  to  be  a  persona  grata  at  Vienna ;  he 
had  none  of  the  traditional  hostility  to  Charles  VI's  Catalan  advisers, 
which  would  have  disqualified  most  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  for  the. 
post. 

If  M.  Syveton  had  studied  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question  as  closely 
as  the  Viennese,  he  would  have  found  an  opinion  prevalent  that  the  re- 
conciliation between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  was  due  to  the 
curia,  the  Pretender,  and  particularly  to  Alberoni.  Since  the  autumn  of 
1724  rumours  were  abroad  that  the  cardinal  was  to  return  to  Spain,  and 

'  Archivio  di  Stato,  Naples,  Carte  Famesiane,  59.  *  Alcala,  4823. 

^  Carte  Favnesjane,  64.  "  Ibid,  65. 
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shortly  after  Ripperda's  mission  he  is  found  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  Philip  and  his  queenj  It  is  remarkable  that  the  new  scheme, 
apart  from  the  inclusion  of  the  emperor,  is  an  exact  replica  of  Alberoni's 
original  combination  against  the  quadruple  alliance.  Russia,  and  if 
possible  Prussia,  were  intended  to  attack  Hanover ;  a  Russo-Swedish 
fleet  should  land  troops  in  England  in  the  Pretender's  favour,  while  the 
Jacobites  shoud  lend  aid  from  Spain.  It  is  a  cheap  prophecy  to  suggest 
that  any  given  problem  mil  find  its  solution  at  the  Vatican,  yet  either 
at  Rome  or  at  the  CoUegio  Alberoni,  near  Piacenza,  the  key  to  this  fanciful 
treaty  is  not  unlikely  to  be  found. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  author's  researches  at  Vienna  should 
throw  so  little  light  upon  the  Russian  and  Stuart  negotiations,  which 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spanish  scheme.  He  is  perhaps  unaware 
that  in  July  1725  Ripperda  was  empowered  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alhance  with  the  czarina  and  with  Sweden.*  The  danger  from 
Russia  and  Rome  is  a  constant  theme  in  the  English  despatches  from 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  '  Your  excellency  sees  from  the  orders  that 
I  have  received  from  Hanover,'  wrote  Newcastle  to  Walpole  on  15  Nov. 
1725,  *  that  a  rupture  with  Muscovy  will  probably  be  unavoidable. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Poyntz  in  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Townshend  acquaints  him  that 
Hopkins  writes  from  Vienna  that  there  is  an  alliance  on  foot  between 
Muscovy,  the  emperor,  and  Spain,  to  which  Sweden  will  be  invited.  All 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  advices  we  have  of  late  received, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  something  in  the  spring  will  be  attempted  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  if  the  early  notice  we  have  got  of  these  dangers 
does  not  prevent  it.' ^  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  July  1726  the 
-czarina  formally  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  that  the  duke  of  Liria, 
himself  a  Stuart,  was  on  his  mission  to  Russia  commissioned  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  urge  an  attack  upon  England  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  event  of  war. 

Why  did  any  provisions  as  to  the  Pretender  slip  out  from  the  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna  ?  The  silence  of  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Conference  seem 
to  prove  that  both  the  imperial  ministers  and  Ripperda  were  honest  in 
their  later  assertions  that  there  was  no  understanding  on  this  subject. 
Yet  the  English  and  French  governments  were  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  article  on  this  head  as  on  those  relating  to  Gibraltar 
and  the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos  with  Maria  Theresa. '°  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  a  Stuart  restoration  in  the  secret  articles  was  probably 
due  to  the  disinclination  of  the  imperial  ministers  to  regard  war  as  their 
natural  consequence,  whereas  if  war  ensued  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Hanoverian  government  by  the  Pretender  would  be  a  matter  of  course, 
^loreover  at  the  very  critical  moment  occurred  the  breach  between  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  wife,  which  entailed  a  quarrel  between  James  and  Alberoni, 
who,  although  striving  for  a  reconciliation,  took  the  wife's  side  in  the  dis- 
-pute.  M.  Syveton  believes  that  there  was  no  direct  communication 
between  Ripperda  and  the  Pretender  before  April  1726.  In  the  British 
Museum  ^^  there  are,  however,  three  letters  dated  respectively  27  Dec. 
1725,  9  Feb.   1726,    and    4    March   1726.     They  are   so  friendly  as 

'  Alcala,  4823.  «  Ibid.  3369,  No.  6.  «  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  32744. 

»"  See  below.  "  Add.  MS.  32685. 
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to  point  to  previous  relations,  and  they  all  complain  of  Alberoni. 
The  second  proves  conclusively  that  political  relations  already  existed. 
Je  vous  prie  cVccouter  (7)  le  due  d' Ormonde  sur  des  matieres  dont  il  ne 
convicnt  pas  d' ecrire  hors  de  cyfre,  et  d' avoir  pour  luy  une  confiance 
entiere  sur  tout  ce  qui  me  regarde.  Another  trifling  error  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting.  En  1731,  we  read,  elle 
[the  queen]  envoya  le  due  de  Liria  a  Vienna  demander  pour  D.  Carlos 
la  main  de  Marie-Thertse.  The  duke's  real  and  professed  object  was 
to  arrange  for  the  occupation  of  the  Italian  duchies,  and  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  July  1731.  It  is  true  that,  presuming  on  his  popularity 
at  Vienna,  he  once  more  broached  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  Don 
Carlos. 

M.  Syveton's  style  is  bright,  and  he  has  made  a  difficult  subject 
eminently  readable.  On  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  Kipperda  and  his 
mistress  he,  naturally  enough,  does  not  strike  quite  a  certain  note.  His 
inclination  is  to  regard  it  as  reckless  and  ruinous ;  but  at  times  he  is 
carried  away  by  Kipperda' s  persuasive  force.  And  when  all  is  over  he 
confesses  that  in  the  diplomatic  steeple-chase  Elizabeth  arrivait  bonne 
jjremiere.  The  moral  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
permanent  value  of  lying.  Kipperda  owed  not  only  his  rise  but  his  fall  to 
his  splendid  mendacity.  The  emperor  by  his  miserable  subterfuges  evaded, 
indeed,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Don  Carlos,  but  he  lost  his  Ostend 
company,  for  which  this  was  to  be  the  quid  pro  quo,  alienated  all  the 
European  powers,  and  had  to  be  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  establishment 
of  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  But  for  Spain  and  her  queen 
Kipperda  did  some  service.  For  them  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  a 
valuable  hand-to-mouth  expedient,  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
triple  alliance,  which  has  made  the  reputation  of  Dubois.  The  queen's 
versatility  rescued  Spain  from  her  isolation,  while  her  violence  once  more 
taught  the  powers  that  she  was  no  negligible  quantity.  If  she  failed  in 
her  temporary  ambition  of  marrying  her  son  to  the  Austrian  heiress,  she 
accomplished  her  heart's  desire  in  winning  for  him  a  foothold  in  Italy 
from  which  further  advance  was  certain.  Spain  also  gained  in  prestige, 
notwithstanding  the  wasting  of  her  troops  before  Gibraltar  and  the 
blockade  of  her  galleons  at  Porto  Bello.  The  nation  unquestionably 
counted  for  more  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  than 
at  the  close  of  the  Sicilian  war.  Some  of  the  credit  for  this  must  be 
granted  to  the  irrepressible,  boisterous,  bombastic  Kipperda.  '  He  lied  in 
the  service  of  his  country,'  and  what  diplomatist  can  do  more  ? 

Very  curious  in  this  connexion  is  the  sketch  of  the  secret  treaty  given 
to  Horace  Walpole  at  Paris  by  the  Sicilian  abbots  in  September  1727,  in 
which  both  the  ambassador  and  Newcastle  placed  entire  faith,  as  being 
corroborated  from  other  sources.  This  alleged  treaty  contains  not  fifteen 
but  five  clauses.  Of  these  the  first  four  are  roughly  in  accord  with  the 
secret  articles  of  November  1725.     The  fifth,  however,  runs  thus  : — 

Previendo  bus  Majestades  Cesarea  y  Catholica  que  el  Eey  de  Inglaterra  se 
havia  de  oponer  a  la  execucion  de  tales  designos  assi  por  sus  intereses  particulares 
como  por  no  perder  su  arbitrio  en  Europa,  y  por  cuyo  efecto  deve  empeiiar  la 
nacion  Inglesa  y  unir  los  Olandeses  y  otros  Principes  en  su  Liga,  se  obligan  a 
buscar  todos  los  medios  de  restablecer  el  Pretendente  en  el  trono  de  la  Grau 
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Bretana,  a  cuyo  fin  devia  valerse  el  Rey  Cat"  del  pretesto  de  la  restitucion  de 
Gibraltar,  que  havra  de  pedir  luego  que  se  publicara  la  Paz  de  Viena.'- 

The  abbots  assured  Walpole  that  these  articles  were  signed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  they  gave  him  a  precis  of 
the  arguments  which  in  private  consultation  with  Philip  V  they  urged 
against  them.  Walpole  noticed  that  the  articles  implied  the  existence  of 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  which  was  not  signed  until  September  1725,  and 
pointed  out  this  inconsistency  to  the  abbots.  To  this  they  replied  that 
these  articles  were  the  substance  and  not  the  exact  words  of  the  treaty, 
for  the  queen  had  taken  their  papers  from  them  ;  thus  the  sentence 
referring  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  originally  only  in  general  terms, 
whereas  when  they  consulted  with  the  emperor  this  treaty  already 
existed.  This  inconsistency  is  now  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
genuine  secret  articles  were  not  signed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Vienna, 
but  in  November  1725,  after  the  formation  of  the  alliance  of  Hanover. 
The  five  clauses  can  hardly  have  been  the  creation  of  the  abbots'  brains. 
Were  they  in  point  of  fact  a  draft  of  a  secret  treaty  which  Kipperda  was 
empowered  to  sign,  and  from  which  the  clause  relating  to  the  Pretender 
was  struck  out  at  Vienna  ?  E.  Armstrong. 

Storia  Politica  di  Europa  dal  cominciarc  del  regno  di  Maria  Teresa  alio 
sciogliersi  della  Conveiizione  di  Kleinschnellendorf  studiata  sui 
dispacci  dei  Veneti  amhasciatori  nclV  archivio  di  stato  a  Venezia  in 
connessione  colle  altre  fonti.  Per  Antonio  Matscheg.  (Belluno : 
Tipografia  Deliberali.     1896.) 

In  this  volume  the  late  Professor  Matscheg  has  told  once  more  the  story 
of  European  diplomatics  in  the  years  1740-1742.  To  the  results  already 
obtained  by  Arneth ,  Droy sen ,  and  the  due  de  Broglie  he  has  added  the  evidence 
of  the  Venetian  ambassadors.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  a  study  of 
this  period,  so  full  of  events  mutually  related,  from  anew  point  of  view — that 
of  Italy  and  its  politics.  While  no  phase  of  the  complicated  drama  is  quite 
lost  sight  of,  we  study  in  these  pages  more  especially  the  conduct  of 
Fleury  in  relation  to  the  Italian  policy  of  Spain,  the  views  of  Sardinia 
and  the  papacy,  and  are  even  introduced  to  the  petty  schemings  of  Italian 
princelings.  Yet  the  volume  is  evidently  written  with  no  special  thesis  to 
prove.  Its  value  consists  in  the  newlight  afforded  from  the  material  explored, 
and  we  have  but  few  corrections  of  previous  authors.  Twice  the  author 
disagrees  with  Droysen  (on  pp.  73-4,  and  354),  and  thrice  with  the  due  de 
Broglie  (on  pp.  141-2,  274,  357),  and  in  each  case  we  think  he  has  proved 
his  point ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  Franco-Bavarian  treaty  of 
Nymphenburg  his  arguments  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us  of  its 
existence.  Signor  Matscheg  attributes  Fleury's  Fabian  policy  to  his 
desire  to  have  the  imperial  election  settled  before  proceeding  to  the  anti- 
pragmatic  claims  of  either  Bavaria  or  Spain  ;  and  Bavarian  delay  to  a 
fear,  felt  at  first,  though  afterwards  dismissed,  that  the  elector  would 
diminish  his  chances  of  election  if  he  broke  the  law  of  the  Empire  by 
making  war  during  the  interregnum.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book 
lies  naturally  in  its  presentation  of  Italian  politics  :  the  eagerness   of 

'»  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  32752,  f.  43. 
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Elizabeth  Farnese  ;  the  apparently  vacillating  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury; 
really  acting  in  strict  dependence  on  the  varying  news  from  the 
Sardinian  court ;  the  anxiety  of  Maria  Theresa  to  maintain  her  possessions 
in  Italy,  and  her  endeavours  to  enlist  the  Italian  princes  in  a  peninsular 
alliance  against  the  foreigner ;  the  endeavours  of  the  Bourbons  to  form 
a  similar  alliance  to  drive  out  the  Teuton.  The  climax  of  interest  is 
reached  in  the  long  series  of  despatches  (pp.  501-28)  from  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Turin,  which  tell  how  Sardinia  almost  entreated  Venice 
to  break  her  long  course  of  neutrality  and  venture  on  an  Italian  policy. 

It  would  seem  that  this  period  of  European  history  is  especially  fatal 
to  its  historians  :  Droysen  lived  to  publish  only  a  fragmentary  volume 
reaching  to  1748  ;  T  utile's  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  stays  as  yet  at 
the  treaty  of  Aachen  ;  it  is  true  that  Arneth  completed  his  story  of  Maria 
Theresa  ;  but  this  work  of  Antonio  Matscheg's  appears  as  a  posthumous 
work,  seen  through  the  press  by  his  brother  Carlo.  The  history  of  those 
'  fifty  years  of  Europe '  which  preceded  the  French  revolution  has  still 
to  be  written.  A.  Johnson  Evans. 


The  Life  of  Nelson,  the  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Captain  A.  T.  Maha.n,  U.S.N.  (2  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.     1897.) 

Critics  and  readers  have  with  one  accord  pronounced  their  approval  of 
Captain  Mahan's  '  Life  of  Nelson.'  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  say  now 
that  it  is  the  best  life  of  Nelson  that  has  appeared ;  more  would  be 
'  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  ;  '  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Of  course  all  the 
smaller  lives — including  my  own,  which  some  of  Captain  Mahan's  re- 
viewers have  referred  to  in  terms  of  disparagement^are  out  of  court : 
between  them  and  a  work  of  the  encyclopedic  character  of  Captain 
Mahan's,  there  can  be  no  comparison ;  but  the  larger  ones,  and  more 
especially  Clarke's  and  McArthur's,  are  equally  so,  not  by  the  size,  but  by 
the  intrinsic  fact  that  Captain  Mahan  knew  what  he  was  writing  about, 
and  Clarke  and  McArthur  did  not ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
their  work  as  a  quarry  of  material,  their  weighty  volumes  will  always 
remain  a  monument  of  incapacity.  Still  the  record  is  there :  of  the 
great  facts  of  Nelson's  career  there  was  little  new  to  be  said  ;  the  novelty 
is  in  the  details,  and  it  is  in  the  explanation,  the  illustration,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  that  Captain  Mahan's  excellence  appears.  Other  writers 
have  passed  these  over,  treating  Nelson's  achievements  very  much  as  if 
they  were  mere  matters  of  course — of  plain  commonsense,  which  no  one 
but  an  idiot  could  have  managed  otherwise.  Captain  Mahan  shows  that, 
on  the  contrary,  many  and  highly  distinguished  officers,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  be  compared  with  those  from  which  Nelson  plucked 
success,  did  act  in  a  very  different  manner  and  failed. 

It  is  especially  on  Nelson's  promptitude  that  Captain  Mahan  lays 
stress.  Time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  is  everything.  Five 
minutes  may  make  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  But  this 
promptitude  was  no  rushing  into  action,  without  deliberation — delibera- 
tion as  full  and  careful  as  that  of  his  fellows ;  but  with  this  difference, 
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that  it  was  carried  on  before  the  conditions  arose,  not  after.  Full  of 
fight,  of  course,  he  was  ;  but  so  was  Saumarez,  Troubridge,  or  Colling- 
wood,  to  name  only  the  most  illustrious  of  his  followers  ;  and  yet  these, 
when  the  emergency  arose,  were  found  wanting — because  they  had  then 
to  deliberate  on  it.  Nelson  had  deliberated  beforehand.  He  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  act  at  once,  apparently  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  more  carefully  Nelson's  career  is  examined,  the  more  is  this  thorough 
preparation  brought  out ;  and  no  one  who  has  made  an  exact  study  of 
his  achievements  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  though  there  will  always  be 
some  who,  without  having  made  any  such  study,  will  maintain  the  con- 
trary. It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Herbert  has  recently,  in 
the  Times  (between  15  December  1896  and  23  January  1897)  and  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine  (July  1897),  insisted  that  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  was  fought  without  plan  or  forethought  on  the  part  of  Nelson  ; 
that  the  idea  of  crushing  the  enemy  between  two  folds  of  the  English  line 
was  Captain  Foley's,  and  Foley's  alone.  Mr.  Herbert  approached  the 
discussion  with  a  curious  want  of  preparation  which  had  left  him  ignorant 
both  of  the  details  of  the  battle  and  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Of 
course,  no  one— certainly  not  myself — has  ever  said  or  implied  that  Foley 
acted  under  positive  orders  ;  and  I  can  believe  that  the  story  which  Mr. 
Herbert  has  reproduced  may  have  originated  in  Foley's  saying  he  had  no 
orders ;  but  that  the  manoeuvre  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  captains,  and  had  been  recommended  by  the  admiral  as  a 
thing  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  if  circumstances  permitted  it, 
seems  to  me  established  (irrespectively  of  the  probability  of  it)  by  the 
distinct  statement  of  Captain  Berry — approved  by  Nelson — that  the  '  pro- 
jected mode  of  attack  at  anchor  was  minutely  and  precisely  executed  in 
the  action  ; '  by  the  accounts  of  the  battle  written  by  Captain  Hood  of 
the  Zealous  to  his  cousin.  Lord  Hood,  and  by  Captain  Miller  of  the 
Theseus  to  his  wife,  both  of  whom  clearly  expected  Foley  to  do  exactly 
what  he  did  do  ;  and  by  the  statement  that,  a  few  days  before  the  battle, 
in  a  meeting  of  the  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard — 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  had  seen  the  evil  consequences  of  doubling  on  the 
enemy,  especially  in  a  night  action,  had  differed  with  the  admiral  in  that  plan 
of  attack,  saying  that  it  never  required  two  English  ships  to  capture  one  French, 
and  that  the  damage  which  they  must  necessarily  do  to  each  other  might  render 
them  both  unable  to  fight  an  enemy's  ship  that  had  not  been  engaged.^ 

But  Mr.  Herbert  quotes  from  a  letter  from  the  present  Sir  George 
Elliot  that 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Nelson  should  have  arranged  a  plan  of  attack  on  the 
French  fleet  without  previous  knowledge  where  he  would  find  them ;  or,  if  at 
anchor,  in  what  formation  or  in  what  position  as  regards  shore  batteries,  which 
circumstances  must  have  influenced  the  mode  of  attack.  There  is  nothing  in 
evidence  to  show  that  Nelson  had  expected  to  find  his  enemy  at  anchor  in 
Aboukir  Bay ;  for  if  not  at  sea,  Alexandria  was  a  more  likely  port  of  shelter. 

If  Sir  George  Elliot  had  known  that  his  letter  was  going  to  be  pub- 
lished, he  would,  I  think,  have  sought  to  verify  and  have  then  modified 

. '  Koss's  Life  c^  Lord  de  Sativiarez,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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his  statements.  For  quite  independently  of  Berry's  positive  assertion 
that 

There  was  no  possible  position  in  which  they  could  be  found  that  he  (Nelson) 
did  not  take  into  his  calculation,  and  for  the  most  advantageous  attack  of  which 
he  had  not  digested  and  arranged  the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  force  which 
he  commanded — 

independently,  I  say,  of  this,  we  have  Nelson's  Memo.,  issued  nearly  two 
months  before  the  battle  : — 

As  the  wind  may  probably  blow  along  shore  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
anchor  and  engage  the  enemy  at  their  anchorage,  it  is  recommended  to  each  line- 
of-battle  ship  of  the  squadron  to  prepare  to  anchor  with  the  sheet-cable  in  abaft 
and  springs  &c. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  Berry's  statement  to  suppose  that  Nelson  had 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria;  but  we  know  certainly,  by  the  Memo.  I  have  just 
quoted,  that  he  had  considered  the  possibility  of  finding  it  at  anchor  along 
the  coast,  and  our  charts  show  us  that  Aboukir  Bay  was  the  only  place 
where  it  could  so  lie  at  anchor.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nelson  knew 
nothing  of  the  coast.  To  trust  to  Nelson's  ignorance  on  any  point  con- 
nected with  his  profession  would  be  as  unsafe  in  an  argument  as  it  was 
in  war — for  a  Frenchman. 

Captain  Mahan's  view  of  Nelson's  conduct  at  Naples  in  June  1799 
has  been  called  in  question  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Bevieio,'^  who  has 
also  been  good  enough  to  accuse  me,  as  the  *  follower '  of  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson,  of  having  '  patriotically  misinterpreted  or  mutilated  the  docu^ 
ments  '  which  I  had  before  me,  or — in  plain  terms — of  garbling  the  evi- 
dence. The  writer  in  question,  Mr.  F.  P.  Badham,  condemns  the  view 
taken  by  Captain  Mahan  as  based  on  imperfect  and  mutilated  evidence 
thus  presented  to  him,  and  in  an  airy  manner  refers  him  to  letters  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Eecord  Office,  but  without  any  exact  indication 
as  to  what  or  where  these  letters  are.  I  am,  however,  able  to  say 
positively  that  among  the  Foreign  Office  correspondence  from  Naples  in 
1799,  there  is  only  one  letter  to  Greville,  a  friendly  letter  of  no  particular 
interest ;  and  of  the  despatches  to  Lord  Grenville  the  only  one  bearing 
on  the  question  is  that  of  14  July,  which  Captain  Mahan  has  quoted  and 
discussed  (vol.  i.  pp.  433  et  seq.).  The  points  of  particular  interest  are, 
of  course,  whether  Nelson  had  any  commission  from  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  whether  the  surrender  of  the  forts  had  been  in  any  degree 
carried  out  before  Nelson  annulled  the  capitulation.  On  the  first  of  these 
Captain  Mahan  speaks  decidedly. 

Nelson  had  been  given  full  power  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  act  as 
his  representative.  He  was  also,  as  commander  of  the  fleet,  the  representative 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  among  the  allied  forces,  which  were  acting  in 
support  of  the  royalist  cause.  The  double  function  introduces  great  confusion 
into  the  subsequent  transactions,  especially  as  there  are  on  record  no  formal 
credentials  investing  him  with  the  authority  he  claimed  to  have  from  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  omission  probably  arose  from  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  stay  in 
Palermo  on  June  21 — two  hours  and  a  half,  a  time  sufficient  for  an  interview 

«  15  May,  1897. 
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and  a  clear  understanding,  but  scarcely  for  drawing  up  a  regular  commission. 
The  fact  rests  upon  his  own  statement,  adequately  supported,  however,  by 
inferences  reasonably  to  be  drawn  from  expressions  in  letters  to  him,  both  from 
the  king  and  from  Acton,  the  prime  minister.  That  his  power  went  so  far  as  to 
authorise  him  to  remove  Cardinal  Ruffo,  up  to  that  time  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, would  alone  confirm  the  assertion  of  a  man  habitually  truthful. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  also,  writing  to  Greville,  and  alluding  to  hia 
official  despatch  by  the  same  mail,  says :  '  We  had  full  powers.*  ^  It  may 
be  accepted  that  Nelson  himself  was  entirely  satisfied  that  he  was 
authorised  at  the  time  to  act  for  the  king  when  emergency  required. 
But,  says  Mr.  Badham  : — 

Hamilton's  despatches  to  Grenville  and  his  letters  to  Greville  (which  have 
hitherto  lain  unnoticed  in  the  Record  Ofl&ce)  show  exactly  the  reverse  ;  for  it  is 
there  stated  that  when  Nelson  arrived  in  Naples  he  had  no  legal  powers  what- 
ever. ...  It  consequently  follows  that  Captain  Mahan  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
his  justification  for  Nelson's  interference  with  Ruflfo's  jurisdiction. 

No  such  letters  as  seem  to  be  here  referred  to  exist  among  the  Naples 
correspondence  in  the  Record  Office ;  and  my  conclusion  is  that  Mr. 
Badham  has  either  given  the  reference  with  culpable  carelessness,  or  has 
misquoted  Hamilton  with  the  same  more  culpable  carelessness  with  which 
he  has  misquoted  Euffo's  and  Foote's  printed  letters,  and  has  permitted 
himself  to  say  : — 

Captain  Mahan  tells  us  that  the  treaty  which  Nelson  suspended  and 
afterwards  annulled  '  had  not  been  carried  into  execution,'  and  that  therefore, 
as  things  remained  in  statu  quo,  Nelson's  procedure  was  justifiable.  Here 
again  the  reverse  of  Captain  Mahan' s  premise  is  true.  When  Nelson  arrived  at 
Naples  the  treaty  was  already  thirty-six  hours  old,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrisons  of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  dell'  Uovo  had  already  retired  home  in 
accordance  with  its  stipulations.  Ruflfo's  letters  and  Foote's  (see  the  latter's 
'  Vindication  ' )  state  clearly  that  of  the  1,500  men  who  were  in  the  castles  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  only  700  remained  on  June  24 — viz.  those  who  had 
elected  to  wait  for  the  polaccas  to  convey  them  to  Toulon. 

No  such  statement  can  be  found  in  either  Ruffo's  or  Foote's  letters, 
and  so  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  it 
is  in  direct  variance  with  Article  2,  as  given  in  Foote's  '  Vindication  : ' — 

The  troops  composing  the  garrisons  shall  keep  possession  of  their  forts  until 
the  vessels  which  shall  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  destined  to  convey  such  as  are 
desirous  of  going  to  Toulon,  are  ready  to  sail.  The  evacuation  shall  not  take 
place  until  the  moment  of  embarcation. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  could  serve  no  good  purpose,  to  go  through 
Mr.  Badham's  letter  in  detail.  Not  one  of  his  statements,  not  one  of  his 
references,  will  bear  examination.  Such  slipshod  writing  is  beneath 
criticism,  and  so  far  as  I,  personally,  am  concerned,  I  should  not  have 
thought  them  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  in  their  barefaced  contravention  of 
Captain  Mahan's  careful  and  judicial  risumd  of  the  question,  I  have  felt 
bound  to  place  a  direct  contradiction  of  them  on  record.  Captain  Mahan's 
attitude  towards  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  admirable  ;  and,  though  I  do 

*  14  July,  Morrison's  Hamilton  Nels&ii  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
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not  entirely  agree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  I  can 
understand  that  the  difference  between  us  is  one  of  feeling  rather  than 
of  fact. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  mistake  I  made  in  my  little  '  Nelson,'  in  the  '  Men  of  Action '  Series, 
in  saying  that  at  Copenhagen  none  of  the  EngUsh  ships  were  moved 
during  the  afternoon  of  2  April ;  *  where  they  were  at  half- past  two  they 
still  were  at  nightfall.'  The  book  was  scarcely  published  before  Captain 
Mahan  pointed  out  to  me  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  logs  of  the  ships  engaged  showed  me  that  I  was  unquestionably 
wrong.  It  is  perhaps  a  small  matter ;  but  I  used  my  error  to  substantiate 
Nelson's  assertion  of  his  perfect  good  faith  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce, 
which  must  now  rest  on  its  own  merits.  J.  K.  Laugbton. 


Le  Cardinal  de  Lom&nie  de  Brienne,  archeveque  de  Sens ;  ses  derniers 
annees :  episodes  de  la  B&volution.  Par  Joseph  Perrin,  avocat. 
(Paris:  Picard  et  Fils.     1896.) 

This  book  is  a  modest  but  useful  and  scholarly  contribution  to  French 
local  history  during  the  Revolution.  Its  aim  is  to  interweave  the  history 
of  Sens  with  that  of  the  last  years  of  its  famous  archbishop  Lomenie  de 
Brienne.  This  twofold  object  somewhat  impairs  the  unity  of  the  book 
and  necessarily  precludes  the  author  from  dealing  with  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  part  of  Lomenie's  career ;  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
adequate  account  of  his  ministry  or  estimate  of  its  effect  upon  the  Revo- 
lution. We  are  given  indeed  only  so  much  of  Lomenie's  career  as  is  in- 
timately associated  with  Sens,  and  only  so  much  of  the  history  of  Sens 
as  illustrates  and  explains  the  debacle  of  Lomenie's  closing  years.  These 
limitations  are  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  M.  Perrin,  who 
is  vice-president  of  the  Archasological  Society  of  Sens,  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  book  is  published.  M.  Perrin  has  drawn  his  materials  almost 
exclusively  from  the  local  archives.  The  publication  of  these  materials, 
indeed,  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  student,  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
the  book,  though  they  limit  its  scope  in  a  rather  disappointing  manner. 
M.  Perrin  writes  from  a  catholic  point  of  view,  and  some  theological  bias 
is  apparent  throughout  the  book,  notably  in  his  treatment  of  Lomenie's 
later  troubles  as  an  expiation  for  his  schism  in  accepting  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy.  But  as  a  rule  his  tone  is  fair  and  his  criticisms 
impartial.  His  narrative  is  supplemented  by  numerous  notes,  pidces 
jiistificatives,  and  an  elaborate  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Brienne.  The 
book  is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  contains  a  good  heliogravure 
.portrait  of  the  cardinal.  A.  F.  Pollard. 


,Die  franzosische  Legislative  und  der  Ursprung  der  Bevolutionskriege, 
1791-1792.  Von  Hans  Glagau,  Dr.  Phil.  (Historische  Studien, 
Heft  I.)     (Berlin  :  Verlag  von  E.  Ebering.     1896.) 

Dr.  Glagau  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  what  he  originally  contemplated 
was  a  study  of  the  political  career  of  the  count  of  Narbonne,  minister  of 
war  in  the  Feuillant  cabinet  of  1791.     Becoming  convinced  as  he  went 
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on  that  Narbonne  was  but  a  secondary  personage,  he  turned  his  work 
into  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war. 
Whatever  addition  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  these  causes  he 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  given  more  attention  to  the  internal 
politics  of  France  than  to  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  cabinets.  Beginning 
with  the  coalition  between  the  Lameths  and  Lafayette  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  he  traces  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  French  parties  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  shows  how  the  disunion  of  the 
Feuillant  ministry  tended  to  hasten  that  outbreak.  The  Lameths  and 
their  friends,  dreading  foreign  invasion,  sought  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  even  to  use  its  influence  to 
insure  their  own  ascendency  in  France.  Narbonne,  who  did  not  share 
their  views,  thought  a  war  with  Austria  inevitable,  and  wished  to  make  it 
for  the  profit  of  the  constitutional  party.  The  court,  and  more  especially 
the  queen,  distrusted  the  Lameths,  and  tried  to  weaken  the  effect  of  their 
representations  at  Vienna,  whilst  the  Girondins  gave  their  dangerous 
support  to  Narbonne.  Then  the  government  of  Vienna,  overestimating 
the  amount  of  support  which  the  Lameths  could  command,  was  led  to 
assume  a  tone  of  criticism  and  interference  which  awakened  all  the 
patriotic  ardour  and  revolutionary  zeal  of  the  French  people.  To  this 
warlike  spirit  Narbonne  appealed  with  success,  but,  as  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  either  with  the  court  or  with  his  colleagues,  he  was  turned  out  of 
office,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  he  had  stimulated  in  the  hope 
of  strengthening  the  monarchy  served  only  to  bring  its  enemies  into 
power.  This  change  of  .ministry  in  France  led  directly  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Dr.  Glagau  insists  that  the  court  of  Vienna  must  be  regarded  as  the 
aggressor  in  this  war,  inasmuch  as  it  pretended  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  France.  It  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side  that 
the  constituent  assembly  and  the  legislative  assembly  in  their  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  neighbouring  governments 
were  no  less  aggressive.  Had  the  French  been  as  tender  of  the  rights  of 
their  neighbours  as  they  professed  to  be,  the  French  Revolution  would 
still  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Europe,  and  the  Habsburgs  would  still 
have  been  tempted  to  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  on  behalf  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  But  from  the  first  the  French  showed  a  disposition  to  ignore 
the  received  rules  of  international  law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  revolutionary 
party  ended  by  courting  war  as  the  means  of  insuring  the  success  of  their 
domestic  policy.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Jacobins  to  create  embarrass- 
ments as  the  excuse  for  using  violence,  either  within  or  without  the  frontiers. 
Only  in  this  sense  can  we  agree  with  Dr.  Glagau  that  the  insurrections 
of  20  Jime  and  10  Aug.  1792  had  any  justification  in  the  public  safety. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  the  war  lay,  as  Dr.  Glagau  says,  in  the  contra- 
diction between  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  principles 
hitherto  acknowledged  in  Europe  and  in  the  traditional  hostility  between 
the  French  and  the  house  of  Austria.  But  so  far  as  individuals  can  be 
responsible  for  historical  events,  the  rulers  of  France  must  divide  the 
responsibility  with  the  Austrian  cabinet.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Glagau 
has  materially  altered  the  conclusions  upon  this  subject  already  reached 
by  M.  Sorel.     He  has,  however,  found  in  the  archives  of  Vienna,  and 
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printed  by  way  of  appsndix  to  this  volume,  a  number  oi  interesting 
letters  from  Mercy  to  Kaunitz,  and  from  Pellenc  to  De  La  Marck.  Some 
of  Mercy's  letters  give  new  information  respecting  the  correspondence 
between  the  party  of  the  Lameths  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  even  after 
the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Pellenc's  letters 
add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  French  politics  in  the  year  1792. 

F.  C.  Montague. 


Geschichte  Finnlands.    Von  M.  G.  Schybergson.     (Gotha : 
F.A.Perthes.    1896.) 

Professor  Schybergson  has  told  in  a  plain,  unvarnished  manner  the 
history  of  his  country,  a  history  which  we  are  afraid  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  much  attraction  for  the  general  reader.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(Ireland,  for  instance),  we  have  to  do  with  two  nationalities  whose  interests 
are  not  always  identical — the  Finnish  and  Swedish.  Finland  has  never 
had  a  separate  political  existence.  It  was  Swedish  till  1809,  and  after 
that  date  has  been  Russian.  It  begins  to  have  political  significance 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  wars  between  Karl  and 
his  nephew,  Sigismund  of  Poland.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  Charles  XII  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  We  believe  that  William  of  Orange  had 
some  Finns  in  his  Swedish  regiment  when  he  invaded  England.' 
The  English  were  not  again  to  come  in  contact  with  Finns  till  the 
Crimean  war.  By  two  separate  treaties,  1721  and  1743,  Russia  gained 
slices  of  Finland,  and  intrigues  for  its  complete  annexation  were  going 
on  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  Indeed,  after  the  foundation 
of  St.  Petersburg  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Russia  to  tolerate  that  a 
country  in  such  close  proximity  to  her  capital  should  still  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  was  not  till  the  connexion  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  had  been  put  an  end  to  that  a  real  European  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  former  country,  and  this  from  accidental  causes.  The 
inhabitants,  cut  off  from  their  intercourse  with  Sweden,  were  concentrated 
upon  themselves,  and  this  caused  the  Finnish  element,  which  had  been 
depressed  and  barely  tolerated  in  the  old  time,  to  raise  its  head.  The 
Russians  were  probably  not  sorry  to  weaken  as  far  as  possible  the  Swedish 
influence.  The  language  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  schools,  and 
in  1851  a  professorship  of  Finnish  was  founded  at  the  university  of 
Helsingfors.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had 
appeared  only  three  small  grammars  of  the  language  (Petreius,  1649  ;  Mar- 
tinius,  1689  ;  and  Vhael,  1733) ;  there  was  practically  only  one  dictionary — 
that  of  Schroderus  in  1637 — till  that  of  Renvall  in  1823,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russian  count  Rumiantzev.  All  this  is  clearly  stated  by 
Professor  Schybergson,  who  does  not  conceal  his  Swedish  sympathies, 
and  indeed  we  are  sometimes  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  his  language 
when  we  see  that  he  hails  from  Helsingfors.  We  are  emphatic  on  this 
point,  because,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  was  denied  by  Mr.  Mechelin  in 
his  book  on  Finland,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  an  English  dress, 
that  the  Finnish  language  had  been  depressed  by  the  Swedes.    Even  to 

'  Macaulay's  History,  ii.  490,  ed.  1858. 
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the  present  day,  as  is  well  known  to  persons  familiar  with  the  country, 
there  are  disputes  between  the  Feimomanes  and  the  Suecomanes. 
Polite  society  has  always  leaned  to  Swedish,  and  in  Swedish  Runeberg, 
the  greatest  author  of  the  country  and  the  composer  of  their  national 
hymn,  wrote.  It  is  here  more  than  the  ethnological  difficulty  which 
arises  in  Ireland ;  the  Kelt  and  Teuton,  however  much  they  may  hate 
each  other,  belong  to  the  same  Aryan  race,  whereas  the  Swede  is  an 
Aryan  and  the  Finn  a  Ugrian  with  very  marked  race  peculiarities. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  that  brought  Finland 
into  notice.  The  cultured  races  of  Europe  do  not  habitually  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  poets,  brilliant  as  they  often  are,  of  small  nationalities. 
The  eyes  of  all  civilised  Europe  were  turned  to  Finland  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fragments  of  her  great  epic,  the  *  Kalevala,'  and  the  revelation  of  her 
interesting  folk  tales  and  mythology.  It  was  in  1820  that  educated  people 
began  to  pay  attention  to  Finnish.  Down  to  that  time,  to  use  the  words 
of  Professor  Schybergson,  das  schwedische  Idiom  blieb  die  Sprache  der 
gebildeten  Klassen,  so  dass  fast  alle  Originahverke  von  schonwissen- 
schaftlichem  und  patriotischwissenschaftlichem  Wert  in  schwedischer 
Mundart abgefasst  toerden.  In  1835  the  editio  princeps  of  the  'Kalevala' 
appeared,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  works  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
Finns.  These  were  the  productions  of  Elias  Lonnrot,  a  provincial  sur- 
geon,  who  was  afterwards  made  professor  of  Finnish  and  compiled  a  valu- 
able dictionary  of  the  language.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  later,  Lapland  and  Finland  were  the  homes  of  witchcraft 
and  magic.  It  was  from  these  countries  that  the  witches  were  summoned 
who  were  to  prophesy  the  fate  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  utter  their  opinions 
on  his  diathesis.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  shall  finally  know  what 
emendations  and  arrangements  Lonnrot  allowed  himself  to  make  when 
he  constructed  an  epic  out  of  these  fragments.  That  some  sort  of  Mach- 
loerh  has  existed  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  late  Dr. 
Kreutzwald  when  confessing  his  own  share  in  the  '  Kalipoeg.' 

The  conquest  of  Finland  by  the  Russians  is  narrated  by  Professor 
Schybergson  with  the  fullest  Swedish  proclivities.  We  can  only  say  that 
if  providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  large  battalions,  all  the  deeds  of 
heroism  and  self-denial  seem  to  be  done  by  the  small  ones.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  pity  these  little  nationalities  transferred  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  caprice  of  war,  but  Professor  Schybergson,  who  writes  in  a  fair  and 
temperate  spirit,  eulogises  the  treatment  which  the  Finns  received  from 
Alexander  I,  and  prints  at  full  length  the  speeches  of  the  Russian  tsars 
guaranteeing  their  privileges  to  the  Finnish  diet. 

We  must  thank  the  professor  for  his  clear  and  concise  history.  It 
appears  from  the  preface  that  we  are  reading  a  volume  which  has  been 
abridged  from  two  larger  ones,  and  was  originally  written  in  Swedish. 
We  have  found  the  list  of  authors  given  by  the  professor,  both  in  Swedish 
and  Finnish,  very  interesting,  but  wonder  that  he  has  said  nothing  about 
Westermark,  whose  works  on  early  institutions  are  well  known  in  the 

west.  W.  R.  MOKFILL. 
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Memorial  de  J.  de  Norvins.     Tome  Troisieme.    1802-1810.    (Paris: 
Plon.    1897.) 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Memorial  of  Norvins  is  the  least 
interesting.  At  the  imperial  court,  with  the  army  at  Boulogne,  and 
during  the  campaign  of  Friedland,  Norvins  was  a  close  spectator  of  im- 
portant events,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  familiar  and 
intimate  of  important  persons.  But  he  has  little  that  is  new  to  tell,  and 
when  his  reminiscences  are  not  purely  personal  they  refer  to  events  and 
people  frequently  described  by  more  competent  observers.  He  flows  on 
in  a  stream  of  goodnatured,  egotistic,  and  superficial  gossip  quite  readable 
and  quite  unprofitable.  He  sees  only  the  outside  of  everything,  and 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  Empire  is  as  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  the  conquered  populations  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
during  the  Kevolution.  Norvins  is  generally  pleased  with  every  one,  and 
convinced  that  every  one  is  more  than  pleased  with  him ;  but  he  had  a 
great  and  creditable  dislike  of  Fouche — a  dislike  which  gives  unusual 
vigour  to  the  account,  given  in  an  appendix,  of  a  visit  of  Fouche  to 
Eome  in  November  1813.  There  is  a  lifelike  description  of  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  by  the  duke  of  Otranto  in  his  squalid  night- 
dress, his  face  half  covered  with  soapsuds.  The  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
the  dizzy  surprises  of  the  Empire,  must  strangely  have  blunted  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  French  aristocracy,  or  they  could  never  have  treated  this 
base  intriguer,  this  blood-stained  apostate,  with  the  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  in  this  volume.  *  Great  heavens ! 
my  little  Fouche,'  said  the  princess  of  Vaud^mont,  taking  him  by  the 
chin  before  a  mirror,  '  how  like  a  weasel  you  are  ! '  Norvins,  at  all  events, 
impresses  a  vivid  conception  of  his  own  personality  on  his  readers, 
although  not  perhaps  that  which  he  would  himself  have  recognised. 
He  cannot  understand  why,  charming  everybody,  doing  everything  and 
everything  well,  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  courtier,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  indus- 
trious and  skilful  administrator,  he  should  have  been  so  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  problem  is  not  likely  to  puzzle  any  one  who  has  read  a  book 
which  is  perhaps  most  entertaining  as  an  instance  of  unconscious  self- 
portraiture.  P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

The  Chronicles  of  a  Virgin  Fortress,  being  some  Unrecorded  Chapters  of 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  History.  By  William  V.  Herbert. 
(London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.     1896.) 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  already  favourably  known  for  his  book 
on  '  The  Defence  of  Plevna,'  has  given  us  a  most  amusing  and  readable 
account  of  the  scarcely  less  famous  fortress  of  Widdin.  Whether  Widdin 
is  entitled  to  the  proud  name  of  *  virgin '  may  indeed  be  doubted,  for 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
word,  as  applied  to  a  town,  is  that  no  enemy  has  ever  succeeded  in 
capturing  it.  Now  Widdin,  as  he  shows  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
has  been  taken  by  a  Byzantine  emperor  as  well  as  by  Turkish  and 
Magyar  armies,  so  that  it  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  maiden  fortress.  But 
these  very  vicissitudes  of  its  stormy  past  lend  additional  interest  to  the  story. 
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After  a  brief  sketch  of  Widdin's  history  in  classical  and  medieval  times 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  strange  figure  Pasvan  Oglu,  who  exactly  a 
century  ago  made  himself  practically  independent  ruler  of  Widdin,  and 
thence  defied  the  armies  of  the  sultan.  We  have,  too,  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  an  Austrian  subject  by  birth  and 
a  Christian  by  religion,  but  deserted,  embraced  Islam,  and  was  living  at 
Widdin  in  the  thirties  as  a  clerk  and  tutor.  Other  quaint  characters  of 
the  narrative  are  Sam  Morris,  the  unknown  Englishman,  who  fell  at 
Calafat  in  1854 ;  the  strange  prisoner  of  Widdin,  who  was  personated  by 
one  man  after  another ;  and  '  Ingliz  Chingeni,'  the  Hampshire  gipsy,  who 
turned  hangman  at  this  old  Turkish  fortress.  The  day  before  Kussia 
declared  war  in  1877  the  author  arrived  at  Widdin,  in  the  capacity  of  *  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Ottoman  infantry,'  and  had  thus  the  advantage  of 
taking  part  in  many  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  From  his  position 
in  the  Turkish  army  he  naturally  inclines  towards  the  Turkish  side,  but 
many  of  his  judgments  are  singularly  sound.  Thus  his  Roumanian 
experience  has  convinced  him  that  that  country  will  be  '  a  formidable 
barrier  against  the  future  southward  progress  of  the  Tsars,'  and  he  pays 
full  respect  to  the  merits  of  those  against  whom  he  fought.  One  or  two 
slips  of  the  pen  may  be  pointed  out.  Thus  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon's 
proper  title  was  *  Tsar  of  the  Bulgars  and  autocrat  of  the  Greeks,'  as 
stated  by  Jirecek  at  p.  168  of  his  well-known  work.  The  use  of  the  term 
*  Amselplain  '  for  the  field  of  Kossovo  is  misleading  ;  a  German  author 
would  write  Amselfeld,  the  English  equivalent  of  which  and  of  the 
original  serb,  Kossovopolje,  is  '  plain  of  blackbirds.'  The  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Montenegro  against  Turkey  in  1876  did  not  take  place  till 
July,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Servia  '  demanded  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.'  What  really  happened  was  that  Servia 
desired,  and  still  desires,  at  least  a  part  of  Bosnia,  while  Montenegro 
wanted  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  the  Herzegovina.  The  real  grievances 
which  existed  in  the  latter  country  were  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
insurrection  even  without  those  Russian  intrigues  of  which  the  author 
speaks.  Finally,  the  *  correct '  attitude  of  Turkey  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  in  1885  was  not  entirely  due  to  *  humanity 
and  indulgence,'  but  largely  to  the  sultan's  fear  of  assassination, 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  diminish  the  number  of  troops  at  his  capital. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  five  good  maps  and  plans,  a  list 
of  authorities,  a  glossary,  and  a  table  of  dates.  W.  Millei;. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Stowe  collection  is  too  well  known  to 
historical  students  for  it  to  be  nesessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  call  at- 
tention to  the  admirable  catalogue  which  appeared  some  time  ago,  but 
which  has  only  lately  reached  our  hands  {Catalogue  of  the  Stoive  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  I :  Text.  Vol.  II :  Index.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees,  1895,  1896.)  It  includes  all  the  manuscripts 
which  came  to  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oriental 
volumes  which  are  kept  in  the  department  of  oriental  printed  books  and 
manuscripts ;  but  it  does  not  include  the  entire  Stowe  collection  as  it 
left  the  earl  of  Ashburnham's  possession  thirteen  years  ago,  for  the  valu- 
able Irish  manuscripts  were  then  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
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Irish  Academy  at  Dublin.  The  manuscripts  have  been  re-arranged  in 
classes,  but  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  shows  at  a  glance  the 
former  numbers  by  which  they  were  known.  The  descriptions  are 
drawn  up  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  catalogues  of  addi- 
tional manuscripts,  but  are  somewhat  more  detailed,  and  the  index,  as 
usual,  is  a  model  of  completeness. 


An  uncommonly  interesting  lecture,  entitled  Cicero  im  Wandel  der 
Jahrhunderte  (Leipzig :  Teubner,  1897),  by  Professor  T.  Zielinski,  was  read 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  apropos  of  the 
two-thousandth  birthday  of  Cicero  ;  but,  as  the  author  remarks,  his  hero  is 
one  of  those  '  personages  whose  real  biography  begins  with  the  day  of 
their  death,'  one  of  those  who  not  only  reflect  like  a  mirror  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  and  not  only  give  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  culture  of  after- 
times,  but  go  with  that  culture  now  in  closer,  now  in  looser  contact  on  all 
its  further  path  of  development,  and  from  whom  it  is  always  finding 
something  fresh  to  learn  or  borrow.  To  work  out  this  idea  in  the  case  of 
Cicero  leads  to  a  very  curious  study  of  the  successive  and  varying  reasons 
which  made  that  author  acceptable  or  even  important  to  all  later  ages 
which  were  lettered  enough  to  understand  him  ;  and  the  rapid  survey  of 
two  thousand  years  is  safe  at  least  against  any  charge  of  monotony.  In 
a  certain  sense  the  study  reminds  us  of  the  parts  played  by  Virgil  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  while  Virgil  was  made  to  assume  characters  remark- 
ably unlike  his  own,  there  have  always  been  good  reasons  why  Cicero  was 
found  to  be  '  the  man  of  the  hour,'  the  man  whom  the  hour  required. 
The  lecture  is  already  so  compressed  that  we  despair  of  compressing  it 
further,  but  we  may  just  point  out  that  the  author  sees  three  great 
'periods  of  eruption'  since  Cicero's  time,  three  epochs  at  which  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  was  threatened,  and  from  each  of  which  it  came 
forth  fertilised  and  developed.  To  the  first  of  these,  the  time  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  Cicero  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher  had  a 
special  interest.  The  second,  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  valued 
Cicero  the  stylist,  the  letter-writer,  the  free-thinker.  The  period  of  the 
Aufklarung  found  out  the  negative  or  sceptical  side  of  Cicero's 
speculations,  while  the  revolutionary  leaders  admired  the  statesman  of 
the  republic  and  discovered  the  orator.  The  discussion  of  the  first 
period  travels  to  some  extent  on  the  lines  of  G.  Boissier's  account  (La 
Fin  diL  Paganisme,  1891)  of  the  attitude  of  early  Christianity  to  the 
Roman  system  of  education ;  in  the  second  and  third  the  author  is 
traversing  ground  less  familiar  but  not  less  interesting.  He  rather 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  Cicero  in  his  lifetime,  but  in  no  way 
overrates  the  influence  of  the  dead  writer  on  generations  that  came  after 
him.  Herr  Zielinski's  style  is  agreeable  and  not  without  a  certain 
sparkle.  F.  T.  R. 

The  new  edition  of  John  Richard  Green's  Making  of  England  (Two 
volumes.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897)  appears,  though  the  fact 
is  not  stated,  to  be  a  reprint;  even  slight  irregularities  in  the  refer- 
ences in  footnotes  remain  unchanged.^    For  this  readers  will  be  gratefuL 
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But  we  do  not  know  why  the  maps  should  have  been  silently  altered 
throughout.  In  all  those  which  we  have  examined,  names  are  fre- 
quently added  or  omitted ;  and,  for  instance,  in  the  general  map  which 
is  prefixed  to  both  volumes,  the  Eoman  roads  which  Green  believed  to 
have  existed  in  North  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  have  been  ex- 
punged. We  need  not  deny  that  this  was  a  proper  correction  if  we  still 
maintain  that  it  was  improper  to  make  it  without  any  indication  of  the 
change. 

Miss  A.  Hamilton,  the  translator  of  Gregorovius's  History  of  the  City 
of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  punctuality 
with  which  she  is  performing  the  useful  task  which  she  has  imposed  upon 
herself.  At  the  close  of  1896  appeared  the  two  substantial  volumes 
(vol.  iv.,  parts  1  and  2.  London  ;  George  Bell  &  Sons)  which  repre- 
sent the  fourth  volume  of  the  original.  These  bring  the  reader  to  an 
interesting  moment  in  the  relations  of  papacy  and  empire,  the  deaths 
of  Celestine  III  and  Henry  VI. 

The  Story  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  by  Henry  Hartwright 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1897),  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
pilation, '  originally  commenced  and  intended  only  for  young  people,' 
though  a  hope  is  expressed  '  that  it  may  also  be  received  with  favour  by 
their  elders.'  He  has  produced  a  readable  book,  though  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  critical  in  editions,  for  he  is  content  to  refer  to  Bohn  and  to 
Johnes's  translations ;  nor  does  he  apparently  trouble  himself  much  about 
the  investigation  of  those  minute  questions  in  which  the  modern 
historical  inquirer  revels.  'Miss  Strickland  and  most  historians  give 
Nancy,'  he  says  in  a  note  in  reference  to  the  place  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou's  espousals,  '  but  Mrs.  Hookham,  in  her  "  Life  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,"  gives  Tours ; '  and  there  he  leaves  it.  To  Margaret  his  chival- 
rous feelings  and  his  Lancastrian  sympathies  combine  to  make  him 
over-kind.  He  is  indignant  that  she  should  be  singled  out  among 
our  foreign  queens  to  be  specially  stigmatised  as  the  '  foreign  woman.' 
Surely  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  Margaret's  intrigues  with  France 
to  justify  the  popular  judgment ;  and  if  Wavrin's  story  be  true,  that 
she  called  up  her  young  son,  a  child  of  seven,  to  doom  to  death  Lord 
Bonvile  and  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  her 
injudiciousness.  Eough  as  the  age  was,  it  was  not  even  then  in  accord- 
ance with  English  sentiment  to  put  forward  a  child  in  a  deed  of  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  feature,  to  which  the  author  himself  in  his  pre- 
face calls  attention,  should  be  mentioned — his  care  to  go  into  the  family 
history  of  the  principal  characters  introduced.  By  this  method  a  clearer 
notion  is  given  of  their  position  and  role  than  could  be  the  case  if  they 
were  brought  in  as  disconnected  individuals. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  has  been  well  advised  in  including  among  his  *  Tudor 
Translations '  The  History  of  Comines,  englished  by  Thomas  Danett, 
anno  1596.  (Two  volumes,  London :  David  Nutt,  1897.)  The  book  is  beau- 
tifully reprinted  from  the  revised  text  of  1601.  It  is  published  now  as  a 
noble  specimen  of  literature,  rather  than  as  an  historical  text ;  couse- 
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quently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  mistakes  or  to  explain 
names,  &c.,  in  the  footnotes.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  needless  to 
modernise  the  spelling  of  the  writer's  name  on  the  title-page  and  in  the 
introduction,  when  it  is  everywhere  else  written  *  Commines.'  Nor  can 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Whibley's  introduction,  which,  though 
interesting,  is  composed  in  a  style  of  singular  affectation,  be  considered 
very  appropriate  to  the  special  purpose  of  this  reprint. 

The  object  of  M.  Ernest  Gossart's  Charles-Quint  et  Philippe  II, 
Etude  sur  les  Origines  de  la  Preponderance  Politiqjie  de  I'Espagne  en 
Europe  (Brussels :  Hayez,  1896)  is  to  trace  the  gradual  preponderance 
of  Spanish  interests  in  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  Of  this  the  natural 
consequence  was  not  only  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  the  attempt  to  substitute  Philip  II 
for  Maximilian  II  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 

In  Monopolies  by  Patents  (London  :  Stevens  &  Sons,  1897)  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gordon  has  written  mainly  for  lawyers.  He  is,  however,  the  first  to 
point  out  that  the  famous  Statute  of  Monopolies  appeals  to  James's  '  Book 
of  Bounty,'  printed  in  IGIO,  and  drawn  up  either  in  that  year  or  at 
Salisbury's  assumption  of  the  treasurer's  office.  He  has  also  reprinted 
this  book  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  entry 
amongst  '  things  contrary  to  our  laws  '  is  the  single  word  Monopolies.  It 
does  not  lie  in  Mr.  Gordon's  way  to  enter  into  the  question  how  far  James 
understood  that  word  of  ill  omen  to  apply  to  the  privileges  granted  by  him, 
and  indeed  it  is  obvious  from  his  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  James  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  destroyed  more  monopolies  than  Elizabeth  at  the 
end  of  hers,  that  he  has  not  gone  very  far  into  the  historical  evidence  on 
the  subject,  evidence  which  indeed  lies  very  much  outside  his  own  argu- 
ment. S.  E.  G. 

Mr.  Temple  Scott's  edition  of  Tlie.  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  of 
which  the  first  volume  has  appeared,  with  a  biographical  introduction  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
1897),  promises  to  be  a  very  convenient  and  useful  edition.  The  editor's 
notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Lecky's  introduction  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  biography  of  Swift,  which  appeared  in  his  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,  published  in  1861.  That  biography  has  been 
rewritten  and  a  good  deal  amplified,  but  there  are  no  material  altera- 
tions. The  account  of  Swift's  family  and  early  life  and  the  Vanessa 
episode  are  examples  of  these  additions.  Mr.  Lecky  has  also  availed 
himself  of  Swift's  letters  to  his  friend  Knightley  Chetwode,  which 
Forster  intended  to  use  for  his  biography.  A  first  instalment  of  these 
letters,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
last  August. 

A  few  details  of  one  of  the  worst  incidents  of  the  life  of  Napoleon 
are  added  to  those  generally  known  in  NapoUon  d  Bayonne,  d'aprds  les 
contemporains  et  des  documents  inedits,  by  E.  Ducer^.  (Bayonne: 
Hourquet,  1897).    M.  Ducare,  indeed,  accepts  as  authentic  the  letter 
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of  Napoleon  to  Murat,  29  March  1808  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  note  on  p.  81  the  contention  of  Lanfrey  against  it  holds 
good.  The  whole  action  of  Napoleon  is  inconsistent  with  the  previsions 
expressed  in  the  document,  which  was  probably  composed  long  after 
date.  In  other  respects  this  minute  account  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
at  Bayonne  from  14  April  to  20  July  1808  gives  considerable  insight 
into  his  character — at  his  best  and  at  his  worst.  Herein  lies  the  true 
value  of  the  minute  details,  the  authentic  traditions,  the  souvenirs 
recorded  in  this  pleasantly  written  volume. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton's  book  on  The  Stapeltons  of  York- 
shire (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  €o.,  1896)  is  a  good  example  of  a 
family  history  and  an  excellent  piece  of  research.  It  originally  appeared  in 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  '  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,'  but  has  been  largely  added  to  since.  Without  playing  any  im- 
portant part  in  English  history,  the  Stapeltons,  Stapyltons,  or  Stapiltons 
produced  many  men  of  considerable  mark  in  their  day.  A  Nicholas  de 
Stapelton  was  amongst  the  justices  of  Edward  I ;  a  Milo  was  steward 
of  the  household  to  Edward  II,  and  was  killed  at  Bannockburn  ;  another 
Milo  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  Garter ;  Sir  Brian,  '  the 
Stapylton  of  stomach  stern '  of  the  old  ballad,  was  knighted  by  Surrey 
after  Flodden ;  and  the  confession  of  William  Stapilton  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  In  the  civil 
wars,  Sir  Philip  Stapilton  was  captain  of  Essex's  lifeguard,  and  one  of  the 
eleven  presbyterian  leaders  accused  by  the  army  in  16 17.  Two  men  of 
letters  appear  in  the  history  of  the  family — Thomas  Stapleton  of  Louvain, 
the  translator  of  Bede,  and  Sir  Eobert  Stapleton,  who  translated 
Juvenal.  One  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Norfolk,  but  Kichmond- 
«hire  was  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  and  they  derive  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Stapelton-on-Tees.  Different  branches  adopted  different 
ways  of  spelling  the  name,  and  the  distinction  signified  by  these  varia- 
tions in  the  spelling  is  duly  pointed  out  by  the  author  (p.  5).  The 
volume  contains  numerous  illustrations  and  elaborate  pedigrees. 

C.  H.  F. 

The  Chetham  Society  has  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  wills  and 
inventories — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventories,  1563-1807, 
now  preserved  at  Chester  (1897) — on  a  similar  plan  to  the  volume  derived 
from  materials  at  York  and  Eichmond,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review, 
vol.  ix.  p.  185  (1894).  The  abstracts  were  again  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
death  the  present  volume  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Eylands. 

''  '  In  his  new  edition  (the  eighteenth)  of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Heal 
Property,  by  the  late  Joshua  Williams  (London :  Sweet  &  Maxwell, 
1896),  Mr.  T.  Cyprian  Williams  is  making  a  gallant  effort  to  keep  his 
father's  classical  book  abreast  not  only  of  modem  law,  but  of  medieval 
history.    This  is  by  no  Cleans  an  easy  task,  but  the  historical  part  of  it 
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(and  only  with  that  are  we  concerned)  is  being  well  performed.  The 
editor  reads  widely,  and  is  perhaps  only  too  ready  to  see  new  lights.  On 
the  present  occasion  a  chapter  has  been  rewritten  in  consequence  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ames  of  Harvard,  which  appeared  in  an  American  jour- 
nal. A  masterly  article  it  is,  and  one  which  should  interest  some 
students  who  are  not  lawyers,  since  it  tends  to  show  that  Henry  VIII's 
Statute  of  Uses  was  far  from  being  that  fatuous  failure  which  has  often 
been  described  to  us.  Mr.  Cyprian  Williams  has  inherited  his  father's 
open-mindedness,  and  this  is  no  common  quality  among  those  who  write 
or  edit  elementary  text-books  of  the  law. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  Eev.  W.  K.  Eiland  Bedford 
has  issued  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  useful  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  (Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  which  he  cautiously  describes  as  contain- 
ing *  the  arms  borne  by  or  attributed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England  and  Wales.'  He  is  well  aware  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
earlier  coats  he  includes  can  bear  ritical  examination  ;  but  for  various 
antiquarian  purposes  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  them  all,  and  Mr.  Bedford 
is  careful  in  every  case  to  specify  his  authority.  In  later  times  he  ven- 
tures to  exercise  a  censorship  of  his  own,  and  omits  some  coats  from  his 
plates  which  he  considered  to  be  merely  conjectural.  Thus  the  arms  of 
Bishops  Newton  of  Bristol,  and  Carleton  of  Chichester,  have  not  been 
engraved.  Others  do  not  appear  for  obvious  reasons,  as  where  Bishop 
Bowie  of  Eochester  modestly  impales  the  arms  of  his  see  with  a  blank 
escutcheon,  or  where  Bishop  Davies  of  Llandaff,  shows  the  arms  of  his 
see  alone  on  his  monument.  In  spite  of  these  omissions  Mr.  Bedford's 
handsome  volume  contains  eng"»  vings  of  no  fewer  than  971  coats,  and 
he  has  added  an  ordinary  (on  the  model  of  Papworth)  which  will  be  found 
most  helpful  in  identifying  former  owners  of  manuscripts,  donors  of 
stained  glass,  &c. 

The  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas's  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies,  which  have  appeared,  if  we  include  the  introduc- 
tory volume,  since  1887,  have  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Eeview.  The  latest  of  these,  vol.  iv.,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  historical,  the  other  geographical  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1897), 
deals  with  a  subject  that  is  at  the  present  time  even  more  of  political 
than  historical  interest,  South  and  East  Africa.  We  can  here  only  call 
attention  briefly  to  its  excellent  treatment  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Lucas  shows  how  very  long 
it  was  before  statesmen  at  home  realised  that  that  settlement  could  be 
much  more  than  a  limited  extension  of  the  port  which  was  a  necessity 
for  the  Indian  trade.  So  long  as  the  Cape  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  this  was  its  one  purpose,  and  its  transfer  to  England  did  not 
involve  any  considerable  change  of  view  on  the  part  of  its  possessors. 
'  The  great  evil  of  the  Cape  Colony,'  wrote  Lord  Glenelg,  '  consists  in  its 
magnitude  '  (pp.  159  f.),  and  Mr.  Lucas  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  reversal 
of  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban 's  policy  in  1886  the  source  of  many  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  which  have  since  confronted  English  statesmen 
in  South  Africa.    The  attempt  to  circumscribe  British  occupation  by 
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resigning  the  territory  beyond  the  Keiskamma  in  fact  led  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  white  colonists  northward,  whose  political  connexion  with  the 
colony  remained  long  ambiguous,  and  thus  to  the  eventual  and  some- 
times forcible  enlargement  of  British  boundary.  Mr.  Lucas  relates  the 
sequel  with  praiseworthy  impartiality.  Though  it  is  not  hard  to  see  in 
which  direction  his  own  opinions  point,  he  always  states  the  case  fairly. 
Sometimes,  as  in  previous  volumes,  he  digresses  too  far  into  philosophical 
generalities;  but  his  information  is  throughout  complete  and  sound,  and 
his  work  may  be  commended  with  entire  confidence  to  the  increasing 
body  of  readers  interested  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  colonies. 

The  value  of  photography  for  literary  purposes,  and  especially  for 
bibliography  and  the  investigation  of  early  printing,  is  fast  becoming 
recognised,  and  Mr.  Garnett,  who  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
Facsimiles  from  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  selected 
pages  from  representative  specimens  (London  :  printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  1897),  and  who  has  been  among  the  earliest  and  most  untiring 
of  the  advocates  of  the  art,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  first  systematic 
application  of  it  to  the  printed  treasures  under  his  charge  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  thirty-six  examples  in  the  present  volume  represent 
characteristic  types  of  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Netherland,  and 
EngUsh  printing  presses,  arranged  in  order  of  country,  and  chosen  not 
only  for  reasons  of  priority  in  printing,  but  also  from  artistic  considera- 
tions, as  might  be  expected  and  welcomed  from  such  an  editor  as  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard.  In  many  similar  collections  the  choice  of  examples  is 
limited  by  endeavours  to  represent  the  very  first  type  of  each  town,  or  all 
the  type- founts  of  particular  presses  :  he  r  *  we  have  examples,  like  the  page 
of  the  Tewrdannckoi  1517  or  the  Hypnerotomachia,  which  are  real  works 
of  art  as  well  as  specimens  of  printing.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rigid 
limit  of  A.D.  1500  has  been  given  up,  and  the  sixteenth  century  allowed  to 
vindicate  its  share  of  attention.  The  letterpress  brings  out  the  points  of 
interest,  both  in  the  printing  and  the  subject,  and  the  collotypes  are 
excellent,  even  where  colours  are  employed.  As  the  book  appeals  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professed  bibliographer,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  add  tables  of  the  spread  of  the  press  in  the  chief  districts  of 
Europe,  without  which  the  evolution  of  typography  is  less  effectively 
displayed. 
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[Contribntions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
shoald  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Foole,  at  Oiford,  by  the  first  week  in  Uarch,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Report  concerning  tvoi'k  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 
'  Monumenta  Germaniae : '  by  K.  Hampe,  concluded  [on  formularies  and  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  found  with  them ;  an  unpublished  vision  of  the  Carolingian  age 
(here  printed  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  173) ;  and  other  notices  and  extracts.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  new  texts  of  the  letter  of  Thietmar  of  Montecassino  to 
Charles  the  Great  (Oriel  Coll.,  Oxf.,  MS.  42)  and  of  the  '  Annales  Mettenses ' 
(Durham  Cath.  Libr.  MS.  c.  iv.  15)]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 
he  inscription  of  Abercius :  by  F.  Comont  [against  A.  DIeterlch's  interpretation]. — 
Eev.  Instr.  publ.  Belg.  xl.  2. 

A  Roman  calendar  taken  from  the  '  Fasti '  of  Ovid  [incomplete] :  printed  by  H.  Omont 
[differing  in  many  points  from  those  printed  by  E.  Merkel]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Iviii.  1,  2. 

On  the  newly  published  texts  concerning  Clement  of  Metz :  by  C.  Weyman  [critical 
notes]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

Jordanis :  by  B.  von  Simson  [who  thinks  that  his  mention  of  his  '  conversio '  ('  Get.' 
1.  265-266)  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  a  monk  ;  it  may  merely  refer  to  his 
ordination.  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  possibly  a  bishop  in  western  Africa]. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

Dynamius  of  Marseilles :  by  M.  Manitics  [who  collects  notices  about  Dynamius, 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  as  '  rector  Provinciae,'  and  prints  the  text  of  his 
poem,  '  De  Lerine  insula  laus,'  with  a  new  collation]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xviii.  2. 

A  list  of  emperors  from  Justinian  to  Leo  III :  printed  from  the  Berlin  MS.  Phillipp. 
130  by  M.  Manitius. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

The  Prankish  additions  to  Isidore's  chronicles  :  by  B.  Krtjsch  [on  points  of  chronology]. 
Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

On  a  letter  of  Hadrian  I  to  the  abbat  of  St.  Denys  (Jaff6  2491) :  by  K.  Hampe  [which 
supplies  the  gap  in  the  text  (Mabillon  '  de  Ee  Diplomat.'  ii.  492)  by  the  words,- 
'  [quod  Petrus  archiepiscopus  Medio]lanensis,'  and  examines  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  letter  was  written]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

On  a  Lorsch  calendar  [Berlin  MS.  Phillipp.  131]  :  by  M.  Manitius  [who  prints  extracts 
showing  it  to  be  transcribed  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  801-814]. — N.  Arch, 
xxii.  3. 

Notes  on  Carolingian  poets :  by  P.  vox  Wintekfeld.  I :  The  use  of  Prudentius  by 
Walahfrid  and  Hrotsvit.  II :  The  Hague  fragment  describing  Charles  the  Great's 
Spanish  campaign  [considered  as  a  pr;)se  sketch  for  a  poem].  Ill :  Collations  and 
emendations  of  other  pieces. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

The  canonical  collections  attributed  to  Ivo  of  Chartres  :  by  P.  Fournier.    II :  The 

'  Decretum '  [the  manuscripts ;    the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  '  Decretum '  of 

Burchardof  Worms,  to  the  collection  which  forms  parts  i.  and  ii.  of  the  '  Tripartita,' 

to  the  '  CoUectio  Britannica,'  to  the  Penitential  ascribed  to  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  to 
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the  *  Libri  de  synodalibus  causis  '  of  Kegino,  etc.  From  these  sources  the  author 
derived  nearly  thi'ee-quarters  of  his  matter ;  what  remains  is  mainly  taken  from 
the  forged  decretals  or  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  fathers.  The  collection  was 
made  c.  1095]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

Serlo  of  Bayeiix  and  tlie  poems  attributed  to  him :  by  H.  Bohmer  [who  accepts  six 
of  the  poems  as  his  compositions,  the  rest  being  by  a  younger  Serlo  of  Wilton, 
Marbod,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  and  others ;  collects  notices  of  the  life  of  Serlo  of 
Bayeux  (c.  iioo);  and  describes  his  writings,  with  a  description  of  the  difficulty 
as  to  his  name  and  numerous  emendations  of  T.  Wright's  text  of  his  verses]. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

An  unknown  cJiarter  of  Conrad  III  [1151] :  by  R.  Sternfeld  [the  document  confirms 
the  emperor's  diploma  of  11 47  to  the  bishop  of  Embrun]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

Vacarius's  '  Summa  de  matrimonio : '  edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland.— Law  Quart.  Rev. 
51.    July. 

Fragment  of  a  Bheinau  necrology  [twelfth  to  fourteenth  century] :  printed  by  W. 
Merz. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  4. 

The   Byzantine  poem  on  Alexander   and  its   sources  :    by    H.    Christensex SB. 

Bayer.  Akad.  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1897,  1. 

Documents  concerning  the  history  of  Flanders  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  by  H.  Pirenne.  I :  Inventory  of  the  property  left  by  the  Flemings 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Cassel  [1328].  II :  The  question  of  the  fortifications  after  the 
treaty  of  Arques.  Ill:  Flanders  and  Edward  III  in  1340. — Bull.  Comm.  Hist. 
Belg.,  5th  ser.,  vii.  1. 

Notes  on  Nicolaus  Minorita :  by  K.  Eubel  [on  the  manuscripts  of  this  writer's  con- 
tributions to  the  mendicant  controversy  under  John  XXII,  with  extracts  and 
collations]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

Werner  of  Liige :  by  L.  Schmitz  [who  accepts  him  as  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the 
popes  from  Benedict  XII  to  Urban  V  attributed  to  Dietrich  of  Nieheim,  and  shows 
him  to  be  the  same  with  Werner  of  Haselbecke,  a  canon  of  St.  Cassius  at  Bonn  and 
'scriptor  et  secretarius  pape,'  who  died  in  1384]. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

Documents  illustrating  tlie  history  of  Achaia,  Cyprus,  AtJiens,  and Zcnta  [1^82-1412]' 
printed  by  the  late  comte  L.  de  Mas  Latrie. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

Life  and  writings  of  John  of  Wesel :  by  O.  Clemen.—  D.  Zf  t.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.  F.  ii.  2. 

A  papal  cypher  of  the  sixteenth  centiiry :  by  J.  Scsta  [from  the  papers  of  cardinal 
Morone,  1563]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xviii.  2. 


The  latest  discoveries  in  biblical  la^ids  :  by  P.  Delattre.  —Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1. 
July. 

Discoveries  in  Asia  Mino7: — Quart.  Rev.  371.    July. 

Maspeiv's  '  Melies  des  peuples.^ — Church  Qu.  Rev,  88.     July. 

On  the  earliest  history  of  the  Greeks :  by  J.  Belcch.  I :  Ethnological  questions.  II ; 
The  migrations. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

An  estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great :  by  B.  Niese  [who  agrees  with  D.  G.  Hogarth  as 
to  the  late  date  of  his  deification,  so  that  it  can  form  no  element  in  our  judgment 
of  his  ideal.  The  writer  in  the  main  follows  Droysen,  as  against  Grote  and  Kaerst, 
in  his  high  estimate  of  Alexander's  political  gifts]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  1. 

The  Boman  '  laudationes '  and  tlicir  influence  upon  the  annalists :  by  W.  Soltau 
[showing  how  the  rhetorical  tendency  (due  to  Greek  influence)  of  the  historical 
writers  of  the  first  century  b.c,  used  by  Livy,  caused  the  more  trustworthy  state- 
ments of  the  older  annalists  to  be  forgotten].  — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.  F.  ii.  2. 

The  exo)wmic  condition  of  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Caesar  [treated  in  connexion 
with  and  criticism  of  R.  Hildebrand's  '  Recht  und  Sitte  'J :  by  W.  Wittich  and  by 
L.  Erhardt.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  1  and  2. 

On  Josephus  :  by  G.  F.  Unger.  IV :  The  republic  of  Jerusalem.  V  :  The  lost  historical 
work  of  Josephus  [on  Syrian  history].— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.-hist.  01.) 
1897,2. 
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Recent  literature  on  tlie  apostolic  age  [dealing  with  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  L.  Duchesne,  and 

C.  Weizsacker] :  by  E.  C.  Butlee.— Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  23.  July. 

Principate,  comitattis,  and  nobility  in  Tacitus's  Germania,  xiii:  by  W.  Schultzb 
[who  takes  '  nobilitas  '  to  be  social  consideration,  not  birth,  and  combats  Wiessner's 
reassertion  of  the  existence  of  the  private  '  comitatus  '  among  the  Germans]. — 

D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

The  holy  see  and  Pelagianisni :  by  J.  Chapman. — Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  23.  July.     (Con- 
tinued from  21.  Jan.) 
The  pseudo-Arvatius :  by  G.  Kurth  [who  identifies  Arvatius  with  St.  Servais,  the 

patron  of  Maastricht]. — Anal.  BoUand.  xvi.  2. 
A  conte7npo]-ary  native  historian  of  Morocco :  by  F.  Codera  [giving  an  account  of  a 
Moorish  history  from  the  Mussulman  invasions  to  1893]. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist. 

XXX.  3. 
Becent  researches  in  the  history  of  Frankish  law  :  by  E.  Schroder.  II  [chiefly  on 

the  relation  of  royal  legislation  to  the  national  laws]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 
Lea's  '  History  of  Indulgences  :'  by  W.  H.  Kent. — Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  23.  Jtdy. 
Tanchelm  :  by  C.  Huyghens  [who  considers  that  the  sect  he  initiated,  founded  on 

gnostic  and  Manichean  principles  and  influenced  by  the  growing  doctrines  of  the 

Cathari,  owed  its  importance  to  its  appeal  to  the  selfish  passions  of  the  populace]. — • 

Eev.  Instr.  publ.  Belg.  xl.  2. 
Vlrich  von  Eppenstein,  abbat  of  St.  Gall  and  patriarch  of  Ag^uileia  [fii2i]:  by 

P.  Bi)TLER. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Niclwlas  Breakspear  (Adrian  IV)  [in  connexion  with  the  life  by  A.  H.  Tarleton].— 

Church  Qu.  Eev.  88.  July. 
St.  Dominic  and  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Prouille :  by  J.  Guiraud. — Eev. 

hist.  Ixiv.  2.  July. 
A  thirteenth-century  Italian  notice  of  prices  at  the  fair  of  Troyes :  by  A.  Schaube. — 

Zft.  Social-Wirthschaftsgesch.  v.  3. 
The  alliance  of  Bern  with  the  bishop  of  Sion  [17  July  1252] :  by  E.  Hoppeleb. — Jahrb. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Philip  the  Fair  and  the  bull  '  Ausculta  fili : '  by  E.  Holtzmann  [who  holds  that 

Philip    suppressed  the   bull  and  published   instead  the   more   uncompromising 

'  Deum  time '  forged  by  Pierre  Flotte ;  the  public  burning  of  the  bull  (probably 

the  missing  original  of  the  '  Ausculta  fili ')  is  defended,  against  Eocquain,  as 

historical]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 
Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockham ;  by  J.  Sullivan.  II  [maintains  that  the 

former  is  more  important  than  the  latter  so  far  as  the  relations  between  pope  and 

emperor  are  concerned]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  4. 
Peter  Paul  Vergerius  the  elder  [1370-c.  1445]  [a  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 

humanism]  :  by  K.  A.  Kopp. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  [1447-1510]. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  88.  July. 
Martin  Luther  [on  the  causes  of  his  separation  from  the  Eoman  church,  the  stages  in 

his  religious  development,  and  his  influence  on  the  history  of  Germany]. — Quart. 

Eev.  371.  July. 
Calvin's  infancy  at  Noyon  [with  documents  and  views] :  by  N.  Weiss. — Bull.  Hist. 

Protest.  Francj.  xlvi.  7.  Jtdy. 
The  attitude  of  Switzerland  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden :  by  K. 

Geiser,  with  documents  [1546]. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Lucero  the  inquisitor :  by  E.  C.  Lea  [on  fictitious  charges  made  in  the  early  days  of 

the  inquisition]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  4. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  preacher ;  by  H.  B.  Mackey.  I. — Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  23. 

Jtily. 
The  courts  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Lithuania  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century :  by 

I.  Lappo. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.  Jime. 
reii07t  de  Vdez  and  la  Mdmora  :  by  A.  E.  Villa  [documents  relating  to  these  African 

garrisons  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV.     These,  together  with  the 

narrative  of  the  loss  of  Bugia,  previously  noticed,  are  of  high  interest  to  the  student 

of  Spanish -African  history].— Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xxx.  6. 

3  o  2 
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Louis  XIV^s  attempts  to  obtain  the  empire  :  by  H.  Vast  [who  prints  the  agreements 
made  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  (1664),  Bavaria  (1670),  and  Brandenburg  (1679) — 
this  last  substantially  identical  with  one  accepted  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the 
same  year — to  support  the  French  king's  candidature  for  the  empire]. — Rev.  hist. 
Ixv.  1.  Sept. 

Bussia  and  France  in  tJie  first  lutlf  of  the  eighteenth  century  [on  the  visit  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  Paris  and  his  proposal  to  marry  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  due  de 
Chartres]. — Russk.  Starina.  Aug. 

Hamburg  and  the  Ostend  company  :  by  E.  B.vasch — Zft.  Social-Wirthschaftsgesch. 
v.  3. 

The  controversy  on  the  origin  of  thi  seven  years'  ivar :  by  J.  Wkiss  [who  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  M.  Lehmann's  argument]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

The  alliance  bettveen  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  seven  years'  war:  by 
E.  Stchepkin. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  P-rosv.  Aug. 

Diderot's  political  ideas  :  by  H.  Ske. — Rev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.  Sept. 

Charles  Engelbert  Oelsner  [1764-1828J  :  by  A.  Sterx.  Ill  [fragments  of  his  memoirs 
concerning  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  1791]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.  Sept. 

The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1798  :  by  D.  Sampson. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23. 
July. 

The  duke  of  Richelieu  in  Russia  [his  activity  in  south  Russia  and  the  foundation  of 
Odessa]  :  by  P.  Maikov. — Russk.  Starina.     July. 

Alexander  I  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurt :  by  V.  Lachinov,  iv,  v. — Russk.  Starina.  Jicne, 
July. 

The  Russian  campaign  [1812]  ;  from  surgeon  Socrate  Blanc's  letters  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Wilna  :  by  A.  de  Gannieks. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.     July. 

Daniel  Raymond:  by  C.  P.  Neill  [author  of  '  Thoughts  on  Political  Economy,'  1820, 
the  first  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy  written  by  an  American.  Ray- 
mond undertook  to  refute  Adam  Smith].  —Johns  Hopkins'  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist, 
and  Pol.  Sci.  xv.  6. 

Johann  Adam  Mohlcr  and  his  views  on  the  ecclesiastical  system:  by  A.  von  Schmid. — 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

Diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  China  :  by  W.  W.  Rockill,  The  Kotow  question. 
II. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  4. 

Ethnography  and  historical  science  in  America  :  by  F.  Ratzel. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss., 
N.F.,  ii.  M.    B.  3,  4. 

France 

Dupuy's  lOorTc  at  the  Trisor  des  chartes  [from  161 5]  and  the  origin  of  the  SuppUment 
[the  '  sacs '  of  Dupuy's  classification] :  by  H.  F.  Delaborde. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Iviii.  1,  2. 

French  documents  transferred  to  the  English  government  after  the  treaty  of  BrMgny  : 
by  J.  ViARD  [who  prints  a  warrant  of  John  the  Good  for  the  handing  over  of  docu- 
ments concerning  certain  districts,  and  a  receipt  for  them  ;  and  suspects  that  many 
such  documents  may  be  hereafter  brought  to  light  in  the  Public  Record  Office. — 
Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  Philip  the  Fair,  from  a  report  made  to  the  court  of  Majorca 
[1314]  :  printed  by  C.  Baudon  de  Mony. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

The  French  theatre  before  Corneille  :  by  M.  Sepet.  — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.     July. 

Humanism  and  the  reformation  in  France  [1512-1552]:  by  H.  Hauser. — Rev.  hist. 
Ixiv.  2.     July. 

The  religious  opinions  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  studied  from  her  poems  :  by  A.  Lefranc, 
continued. — Bull.  Hist.  Protest.  Franp.  xlvi.  6,  8,  9.     June,  Aug.,  Sept. 

The  siege  of  Chartres  by  Condi  [1568] :  by  H.  Lehr.— Bull.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc;,  xlvi. 
6,  7.     June,  July. 

The  rebellion  at  Hesdin  ;  Fargues  and  the  first  president  Lamoignon  [1658-1668] :  by 
A.  DE  Boislisle  [who  examines  the  particulars  of  the  affair  in  connexion  with  a 
fictitious  anecdote  told  by  P.  A.  de  La  Place  in  his  '  Pieces  int^ressantes  '  published 
in  1 781,  and  shows  that  Fargues  was  a  rebel].  I. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.    July. 
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The  execution  of  the  princess  Lubomirsha  at  Paris  in  1794:  by  F,  Dombrovski. — 

Eussk.  Starina.    Aug. 
General  Verges  and  the  last  days  of  Charette  in  Vendue  [24-29  March  1796] :  by  A. 

DE  Ganniees. — Eev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.     Sept. 
The  regicides  of  the  convention  after  tJie  revolution  :  by  E.  Welvert  [who  traces  their 

fortunes  under  the  empire  and  after  the  restoration  down  to  the  amnesty  of  1830. 

He  thinks  that  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  members  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI's  death 

were  dictated  by  fear,  and  explains  by  this  motive  their  subsequent  action  during 

the  revolution  and  afterwards.    A  list  is  given  of  sixty-eight,  out  of  a  total  which  is 

overestimated  at  462,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  upwards]. — Eev. 

hist.  Ixiv.  2.     Jiily. 
Napoleon  I  and  the  protestant  churches  of  France :  by  A.  Lods. — Bull.  Hist.  Protest, 

FranQ.  xlvi.  8,  9.    Aug.,  Sept. 
General  Trochu  [from  his  posthumous  memoirs] :    by  A.  de  Gannieks. — Eev.  Quest. 

hist.  Ixii.  1.    July. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Abbat  Hartwig  ofHersfeldas  an  historian :  by  F.  Kubze. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  2. 

The  house  of  Aribo  [from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century] :  by  J.  Eggeb  [who  traces 
the  ramifications  of  the  family  in  south-east  Germany,  and  also  its  relation  to  the 
older  counts  palatine]. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxiii.  2. 

The  origin  of  liandicrafts  in  Gerin<iny  :  by  G.  von  Below.  II :  The  historical  position 
of  wage-work. — Zft.  Social- Wirthschaftsgesch.  v.  3. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  financial  administration  of  Austria  in  the  thirteenth 
century:  by  A.  Dopsch  (continued  from  vol.  xiv.)  II :  On  the  organisation  of  the 
revenue  system,  and  the  offices  of  landschrciber  and  hubineister. — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

Royal  elections  in  Germany  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteer.th  to  the  middle  of  the  four 
teenth  century :  by  H.  Bkesslau  [who  maintains  that  the  electoral  princes  copied  the 
procedure  of  papal  elections]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  2. 

The  Augsburg  Interim ;  by  G.  Wolf  [with  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
Charles  V  originally  intended  it  to  bind  the  whole  empire  or  only  the  protestants]. — 
D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

On  the  origin  of  the  pacification  of  Bruch  [i573] :  by  J.  Losebth  [who  shows  that 
the  text  of  the  archduke  Charles's  engagement  to  the  protestants  of  Styria  was 
falsified  by  the  vice-chancellor  Wolfgang  Schranz,  and  defends  the  estates  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  with  any  forgery  in  this  connexion].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

The  policy  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Bohemian  election  0/  1619  :  by  M.  Eitter.— Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Lippoican  colonies  [sectaries  who  separated  from  the 
Eussian  church  in  the  seventeenth  century]  in  Bukoioina  :  by  E.  F.  Kaindl  [chiefly 
from  materials  collected  by  the  late  F.  A.  Wickenhauser.  The  main  settlements 
began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century] — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
Ixxxiii.  2. 

Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunsicich  [1735-1806].— Edinb.  Eev.  381.   July. 

The  emperor  William  I;  by  H.  Bbunneb. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

Prince  Bis7narck  as  a  student  of  history :  by  W.  Miller. — Gentleman's  Mag.    Oct.^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  commons  and  common  fields  of  England. — Edinb.  Eev.    381.    July. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [in  connexion  with  the  monograph  of  W. 
Spatz,  with  whom  on  some  points  he  agrees,  but  whom  he  'ih,  ges  with  excess  of 
criticism  and  with  a  '  tendance  a  batir  des  theories  en  dehors  des  faits  ']. — Eev. 
hist.  Ixv.  1.     Sept. 

The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [who  criticises  adversely  the  genea- 
logical work  of  the  editor].— Genealogist.    July. 
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■Wyntoun's  '  Original  Chronicle  : '  by  W.  A.  Craigie  [with  a  discussion  of  the  recen- 
sions represented  by  the  leading  manuscripts]. — Scott.  Eev.  59.     July. 

Inventory  and  sale  of  goods  at  St.  Peter's,  Comhill  [1546-1552].  I. — Antiquary,  N.S. 
93.     Sept. 

Soinc  troubles  of  the  Elizabethan  episcopate :  by  N.  Birt.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23. 
July. 

Mahan's  '  Life  of  Nelson.'— Eiinb.  Rev.  381.    July By  W.  O'C.  Mobris.— Scott. 

Rev.  59.    July. 

Extracts  from  unpublished  letters  of  George  Canning  to  John  Hookham  Frere  [1801- 
1825] Quart.  Rev.  371.    July. 

Modern  English  local  government :  by  M.  R.  Maltby  [an  examination  of  the  different 
departments  of  local  government,  poor  law,  education,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  under  central  control  or  supervision]. — Columbia 
Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pol.  So.  ix.  i. 

The  ammls  of  Banff.— Qu&it.  Eev.  371.    July. 


Italy 

The  archives  of  Macerata :  by  L.  Zdekauer  [giving  a  preliminary  analysis  of  their 
contents.  Those  relating  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  thirteenth  century 
are  of  interest]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  2. 

The  archives  of  Viterbo  to  1495  [with  index] :  by  P.  Savignoni,  concluded. — Arch.  R. 
Soc.  Eom.  XX.  i.  2. 

The  Roman  Campagna  [its  topography  and  history] :  by  G.  Tomassetti,  continued. — 
Arch.  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xx.  i.  2. 

Presbyter  ScJwlaro  of  Messina  and  the  charters  of  his  monastery  of  San  Salvatore 
(err  San  Pantaleonc) :  by  V.  i)i  Giovanni  [who  prints  the  diplomas  of  count  Roger 
and  of  Eoger  I,  the  will  of  Scholaro,  &c.,  from  a  Latin  version  exemplified  in  1506]. 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

Costume  and  jewels  in  use  in  tlie  Neapolitan  provinces  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century :  by  E.  Bevere. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Sicilian  nuptial  usages  in  the  middle  ages :  by  C.  A.  Garufi,  with  documents  [1203- 
1399- 1400].  [This  article  s  disfigured  by  many  gross  misprints.] — Arch.  stor. 
Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

New  documents  on  the  ancient  constitution  0  the  commune  of  Florence :  by  P.  Saktini 
[an  appendix  to  vol.  x.  of '  Documenti  di  storia  Italiana  ; '  the  documents  lie  between 
1192  and  1230]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  2. 

Eight  letters  to  the  Dominican  sisters  of  St.  Agnes  at  Bologna  [c.  1221-1274]  :  printed 
by  B.  M.  Eeichert.  [Among  the  writers  are  Jordan  of  Saxony,  Raymund  of 
Peiiaforte,  and  Johannes  Teutonicus]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

Tlie  topographical  history  of  Mantua  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  :  by 
S.  Davari,  continued. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiv.    June. 

Tlie  '  Constituto  del  comutie  di  Siena  '  [1262] :  by  K.  von  Hegel  [in  connexion  with 
L.  Zdekauer's  edition]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

Facino  Cane  and  tlie  Giielfic-Ghibellinc  wars  of  northern  Italy  [a  biography  of  the 
condottiere  to  1388] :  by  E.  Galli. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiv.     June. 

The  sect  of  tlie  '  Apostolici '  and  Fra  Dolcino  [their  history  and  doctrines] :  by  F. 
Tocco.— Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  2. 

A  rebellion  against  Bernardo  di  Coucy,  vicar  of  the  Patrimony,  1315-1317  [remark- 
able as  being  a  rebellion  of  Guelfic  towns  and  nobles,  the  vicar  being  defended  by 
the  Ghibellines].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Eom.  xxii.  i.  2. 

Innocent  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples  ;  unpublished  documents  from  the  Vatican 
archives  :  printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.     I. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Marino  Falicro:  by  V.  Lazzarini  [a  critical  examination  of  the  authorities  ;  the  pre- 
vious career  of  Faliero,  the  legend  of  the  offence  to  his  wife,  the  formation  of  the 
plot]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xiii.  1. 
"Fenicc  and  tlie  schism  during  tlie  pontificate  of  Gregory  XII  [1406-1409] :  by  E. 
PiVA. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xiii.  1. 
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The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou:  by  E. 

NuNziANTE,  continued  [1462]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 
Gambling  at  Naples  during  tlie  Spanish  period :  by  G.  Ceci. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 
Census  of  Naples  [1591, 1593, 1595] :  by  N.  F.  Faraolia  [who  prints  the  returns  which 

are  also  of  topographical  interest]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 
Gleanings  from  Sicilian  history:  by  S.  Saxomoxe-Marino. — I:  Two  Sicilian  tracts 

[1594  and  1 571]  on  battles  with  the  Ottoman  fleet.     II :  Inventory  of  the  goods  of 

Berlinghieri  Requesens,  captain-general  of  the  galleys  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 

[1561] Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4, 

Maria  Colonna-Mancini  and  Jter  relations  to  Carlo  Emamiele  II,  duke  of  Savoy :  by 

G.  Claretta. — Arch.  E.  Soc.  Kom.  xx.  1,  2. 
Tfie  building  of  tlie  Torre  di  LignA  and  tlie  riots  at  Trapaniin  1673 :  by  S.  Romano. — 

Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 
The  correspondence  of  L.  A.  Muratari  and  Giuseppe  Bini  :   by  E.  Can-Deoani.     [Bini 

sends  notices  from  the  Friuli  to  Muratori,  then  engaged  on  the  '  Antiquitates  Italicae 

Medii  Aevi.'     The  remarks  on  the  fiefs  of  the  Friuli  are  interesting.     Three  of 

Muratori's  letters  are  dated  17 19,  the  remainder  are  from  1732  to  1736]. — N.  Arch. 

Ven.  xiii.  1. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  origin  of  allodial  property  at  Ghent :  by  G.  Dessiarez  [who  distinguishes  the 
urban  alleu  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  from  that  of  the 
Frankish  period,  and  treats  it  as  a  new  phenomenon]. — Ann.  Feder.  arch^ol.  et 
hist.  Belg.  xi.  1. 

The  count's  castle  at  Ghent :  by  H.  van  Duyse  [describing  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
medieval  military  architecture]. — Ann.  Feder.  archdol.  et  hist.  Belg.  xi.  1. 

Accounts  of  tJie  steward  I' schout ']  of  Tioentlie  [1336-1339]  :  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  S.  Mcller  Fz. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

An  account  of  an  intervieio  between  duke  Arnold  of  Gnelders  and  his  son  Adolf  during 
the  siege  of  Vcnlo  [1459] :  printed  by  J.  S.  van  Veen. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist. 
Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Fragment  of  an  autobiography  of  Constantijn  Huygens  [written  in  Latin  1629-1631] : 
edited  by  J.  A.  Wobp.  [The  work  stops  short  in  1614.] — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist 
Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Memoir  by  Nanning  Keyset  concerning  the  events  of  1650 :  printed  by  K.  W. 
Kernkamp. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Minutes  of  the  Amsterdam  cJuimber  of  commerce  ['  college  van  commercie  '],  and  otJier 
papers,  lists  of  ships,  dc.  [1663-1665] :  printed  by  H.  Bruomans. — Bijdr.  en 
Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Simon  van  Leeuwen's  Considerations  touching  the  power  of  the  stadJumder  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  dc.  [1675-X676J : 
by  R.  Fruin  [who  gives  an  account  of  the  writer  and  prints  the  most  important 
chapters  of  his  treatise]. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

The  Walloon  church  at  Lceuwarden :  by  W.  Meyer,  second  article ;  concluded. — 
BuU.  Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vii.  2. 

Russia 

Some  notes  on  the  family  of  the  Romanovs  [showing  that  they  were  a  powerful  family 

as  early  as  1347  and  were  perhaps  of  Lithuanian  origin]. — Russk.  Starina.    June. 
The  West  Russian  village  community  in  the  sixteenth  century :    by  M.  Lovnab- 

Zapolski. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     July. 
The  letter  assigned  to  Peter  tJie  Great  [which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  the 

senate  during   the   campaign  of    171 1]:    by  F.  Vitberg.     [It  is  shown  to  be  a 

forgery.] — Istorich.  Viestnik.     July. 
Recollectiotis  of  Mikliailovski  Danilevski :  by  N.  Shilder  [on  the  condition  of  Russia 

in  the  years  immediately  following  the  invasion  of  Napoleon]. — Russk.  Starina. 

June,  July,  August. 
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Tlie  Dehdbrists  in  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk :  by  P.  Trunev  [giving  data  concerning  the 

exiles  in  Siberia  in  1825J. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     August. 
Admiral  Koltovskoi  [his  services  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1829  and  elsewhere] :  by 

P.  GoLUBOvsKi. — Eussk.  Starina.     July. 
TJie  confessions  of  a  Polish  insurgent  [with  details  of  the  war  of   1863] :  by  J. 

LiUBABSKi.— Istorich.  Viestnik.    June. 

Spain 

The  organisation  and  custotfis  of  the  Basque  provinces :  by  A.  M.  Fahie,  continued. — 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxx.  3. 
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office. 
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Wrong  (G.  M.)  Louisbourg  in  1745. 
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ington :  Government  Printing  Office. 


Note. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  informing  us  that  when  he  wrote 
in  his  English  Scliools  at  the  Reformation  that  the  secular  clergy  in  England  were  in 
many  places  '  displaced  to  make  way  for  monks,  and  the  bishop's  chapter  became  one 
of  monks  instead  of  canons,  a  thing  unknown  abroad,  where,  from  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
to  the  furthest  corners  of  Norway  and  Spain,  cathedrals  always  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,'  he  did  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Rashdall  supposed  (ante,  p.  568),  that  there 
were  no  cathedrals  abroad  served  by  monks,  but  that  there  were  none  in  which  the 
secular  clergy  were  expelled  to  make  room  for  monks.  He  also  assures  us  that  the 
reading  '  commensalibus  '  to  which  Mr.  Rashdall  took  exception  is,  in  fact,  that  of  his 
manuscript.  The  remainder  of  his  letter  is  of  too  controversial  a  character  to  justify 
its  insertion  here. 
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